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BOOK  SEVENTH. 

COUNTER-REFORMATIONS.— SECOND  PERIOD.    1590—1680. 

I  DO  not  think  that  I  deceive  myself  or  that  I  overstep  the 
proper  limits  of  history,  in  believing  that  I  can  perceive  at  this 
point  one  of  the  general  laws  of  human  life  in  operation. 

It  is  unquestionably  true,  that  there  are  at  all  times  energies 
of  the  living  mind  which  thus  profoundly  move  the  world.  Pre- 
pared beforehand  in  the  course  of  preceding  centuries,  they  rise 
at  their  own  time,  called  forth  by  the  agency  of  vigorous  and 
iotemally  powerful  natures,  from  the  unfathomed  depths  of  the 
human  soul.  It  is  their  very  nature  to  seek  to  carry  the  world 
along  with  them  and  to  overpower  it.  But  the  more  they  suc- 
ceed in  doing  so,  the  larger  the  circle  they  embrace,  the  more 
they  come  into  contact  with  original  independent  life,  which  they 
cannot  so  entirely  and  absolutely  subdue  and  absorb  into  them- 
selves. Hence  it  happens,  for  they  belong  to  the  order  of  inter- 
minable creative  existences,  that  they  undergo  a  revolution  in 
themselves.  In  embracing  what  is  of  a  nature  foreign  to  their 
own,  they  forthwith  absorb  a  part  of  its  essence  into  themselves; 
there  are  developed  in  them  tendencies  in  particular  directions, 
movements  of  their  very  being,  which  are  not  seldom  inconsist- 
ent with  their  ruling  idea.  But  it  cannot  fail  to  happen  that  in 
the  general  advance,  these  also  should  wax  and  thrive.  All  de- 
pends but  upon  this,  that  they  do  not  acquire  the  preponderance; 
otherwise  they  would  directly  destroy  the  unity  and  also  the 
fundamental  principle  of  their  existence. 

Now  we  saw  how  powerfully  internal  contradictions,  and 
profound  oppositions  of  principle,  agitated  tl\o  ^oipeAowv  \w  \\.^ 
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progress  towards  restoration ;  nevertheless  the  theoretical  idea 
carried  the  day;  the  higher  unity,  though  not  precisely  in  all 
the  integrity  of  its  ancient  comprehensive  power,  preserved  the 
preponderance^  and  advanced  without  intermission  to  new  con- 
quests, at  the  very  time  when  the  internal  struggles  were  going 
forward,  from  which  it  rather  drew  for  that  preponderance  fresh 
vigour. 

These  enterprises  now  demand  our  attention.  To  inquire 
what  was  the  extent  of  their  success,  what  the  revolutions  that 
resulted  from  them,  what  the  opposition  they  met  with  both  from 
within  and  from  without,  is  a  matter  of  great  consequence  to  the 
entire  world. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  RESTORATION. 

1690—1617. 


CHAPTER  FIRST. 

UTKBPRUBS  OF  ROMAN  CATnOUCISM  DT  POLAND  AND  TIIX  OOVrXBlfXIIOUl  OOiniTRIKfl. 

The  opinion  has  been  advanced  that  the  protestants,  who  even 
in  Poland^  as  we  have  seen,  had  long  decidedly  held  the  upper 
hand,  were  without  doubt  in  a  position  likewise  to  raise  a  king 
of  their  creed  to  the  throne ;  but  that  at  last,  even  to  them  it 
i^peared  more  advantageous  to  have  a  Roman  catholic,  because 
m  the  person  of  the  pope  he  had  a  still  higher  authority,  in  fact, 
a  judge  placed  over  him. 

If  this  were  the  case,  they  drew  a  severe  punishment  upon 
themselves  for  so  unprotestant  a  sentiment. 

For  it  was  precisely  by  means  of  a  Roman  king  that  the  pope 
was  enabled  to  make  war  upon  them. 

Of  all  the  foreign  ambassadors  the  papal  nuncios  were  alone 
entitled  to  converse  with  the  king  in  the  absence  of  a  senator. 
They  were  well-known  personages ;  they  had  sufficient  talent 
and  adroitness  to  foster  and  to  improve  for  their  own  purposes 
the  confidential  footing  which  was  thus  placed  within  their  reach. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  eightieth  year  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  Cardinal  Bolognetto  was  nuncio  in  Poland.  He  com- 
plained of  the  severity  of  the  climate,  the  cold  of  which  an  Ita- 
lian was  doubly  susceptible,  the  damp  of  close  heated  apartments, 
and  a  general  mode  of  living  to  which  he  was  quite  unaccus- 
tomed ;  notwithstanding  all  which  he  accompanied  King  Ste- 
phen from  Warsaw  to  Cracow,  from  Wilna  to  Lublin,  through 
the  kingdom  ;  at  times  in  a  somewhat  melancholy  mood,  but 
not  on  that  account  the  less  indefatigable;  during  the  time 
that  the  troops  were  in  movement,  he  continued  at  least  to  cor- 
respond by  letters  with  the  king,  and  upheld  the  interests  of 
Rome  by  maintaining  an  iminterrupted  connection  with  the 
royal  person. 
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We  have  a  copious  narrative  of  his  official  conduct,  and  from 
it  we  see  what  he  undertook,  and  how  far  ho  succeeded  in  his 
undertakings/ 

Above  all  things  he  urged  the  king  to  fill  public  offices  with 
Boman  catholics  only,  to  permit  the  Roman  catholic  worship 
alone  in  the  royal  cities,  and  to  re-establish  the  tithes,  measures 
such  as  had  been  adopted  at  the  same  period  in  other  countries, 
and  which  introduced  or  indicated  the  renovation  of  Roman 
Catholicism. 

Now  in  this  his  success  was  incomplete.  King  Stephen 
thought  he  could  not  go  so  far ;  he  declared  that  he  was  not 
powerful  enough  for  that. 

But  therewithal  this  prince  had  not  only  Roman  catholic  con- 
victions, but  an  innate  zeal  likewise  for  church  affairs ;  in  many 
other  things  he  complied  with  the  nuncio'^s  representationa. 

The  Jesuit  colleges  in  Cracow,  Grodno,  and  Pultusk,  owed 
their  establishment  to  immediate  royal  support.  The  new  ca- 
lendar was  introduced  without  difficulty,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  regulations  of  the  Tridentine  council  carried  into  full 
effect.  But  what  was  of  most  importance  was  the  king'^s  resolu- 
tion to  give  the  bishoprics  in  future  to  Boman  catholics  only.' 
Protestants  had  found  their  way  even  to  these  highest  spiritual 
dignities ;  the  nuncio  was  now  permitted  to  call  them  before  his 
judgment  seat  and  to  depose  them ;  which  was  of  the  more  im- 
portance, as  the  episcopal  office  carried  with  it  a  seat  and  a  voice 
in  the  senate.  This  very  political  importance  attached  to  the 
spiritual  institute  the  nimcio  endeavoured  generally  to  put  to 
good  account.  Above  all  things  he  urged  the  bishops  to  adopt 
united  measures  at  the  national  diets  ;  these  he  himself  suggested 
to  them,  and  with  the  most  powerful  among  them,  the  archbishop 
of  Gnesen  and  the  bishop  of  Cracow,  he  formed  a  strict  persona] 
intimacy,  particularly  calculated  to  promote  his  views.     And 

1  Spannoochi :  Relationo  nil'  Ill™»  Rev™®  Cardinal  Rusticucci,  segrctario  di  N. 
S.  P&pa  Slsto  v.,  deUe  cose  di  Polonia  intorno  alia  rcligionc  e  delle  ajdoni  del  car- 
dinal  Bolognotto  in  qnattro  anni  ch'egli  d  stato  nunzio  in  quella  provincia. — [Report 
(rendered)  to  the  Most  Illustrious  and  Most  Rev.  Cardinal  Rusticucci,  secretary 
of  our  Holy  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  of  the  affairs  of  Poland  respecting  religion  and  the 
procce<ling8  of  Cardinal  Bolognetto  during  tlio  four  years  that  he  has  been  nuncio 
in  that  province.] 

>  "  Sendosi  (il  re)  detcrminato  che  nessiino  possa  tcncre  chicsc  chi  non  sia  della 
vera  fcde  romana/* — [(The  king)  being  determined  that  none  should  hold  churches 
who  aro  not  of  the  true  Roman  faith.] 
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tliiis  he  succeeded  not  only  in  imbuing  the  clergy  themselves 
^ith  fresh  zeal,  but  already  came  to  possess  a  great  influence 
on  secular  affairs.  The  English  began  to  agitate  about  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  Poland,  which  promised  to  be  very  advanta- 
geous, particularly  for  Dantzick ;  the  nuncio  was  the  sole  cause 
of  its  miscarriage,  chiefly  because  the  English  wanted  to  have 
an  express  engagement  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  conduct 
business  and  live  in  the  country,  without  being  incommoded  on 
account  of  their  religion/ 

Enough,  moderate  as  King  Stephen  might  be,  yet  under  him 
Boman  Catholicism  first  really  recovered  the  footing  it  had  lost. 

iJut  this  had  all  the  more  significancy,  as  the  Zamoisky  fac- 
tion, the  most  powerful  party  in  the  country,  and  which,  through 
the  royal  favour,  enjoyed,  generally  speaking,  the  most  important 
offices,'  also  assumed  a  Boman  catholic  complexion,  and  as  it 
was  this  party  that  upon  the  death  of  Stephen  turned  the  scale 
in  the  election  contests.  The  Zamoiskys  placed  upon  the 
throne  that  Swedish  prince  to  whom  Catherine  Jagellonica^  had 
given  birth  in  prison,  and  who,  from  his  earliest  youth,  whether 
from  an  original  bias  in  his  mind,  or  from  his  mother's  influence, 

^  Spannocchi :  "  H  che  non  prima  vcnne  agll  orecchj  del  Bolognetto,  clie  andd  a 
troTare  S.  M**,  e  con  efficaclssime  ragioni  mofltrd  quanto  esorbitante  cosa  sarebbe 
stata  che  avesse  concesso  per  publico  dccreto  una  tanto  obbrobriosa  setta,  c  come 
non  senza  nascosto  inganno  e  speranza  d'importantissime  conscguenze  queUa  sccUe- 
rata  donna  Toleva  che  si  dichiarasae  coei  per  decreto  potersi  escrcitar  la  setta  Angli- 
cana  in  qael  regno,  dove  tut  to  il  mondo  pur  troppo  sa  che  si  permetta  il  credere  in 
materia  di  religione  quel  che  piace  a  chi  si  sia :  con  queste  ed  altre  efficacissime 
ragioni  il  re  Stefano  rimasc  talmente  persuaso  che  promesse  non  voler  mai  far  men- 
lione  alcuna  di  rcliffione  in  qualunque  accordo  avesse  fatto  con  quella  regina  o  suoi 
mercanti/' — [Whicn  no  sooner  came  to  Bolognetto's  ears  than  he  went  to  find  his 
Majc»ty,  and  with  the  most  efficacious  reasons  showed  what  an  exorbitant  thing  it 
would  be  that  he  should  grant  by  a  public  decree  to  so  opprobrious  a  sect,  and  how 
not  without  some  secret  trick  and  hope  of  most  important  consequences,  that  wicked 
woman  wbhed  that  there  should  be  such  a  declaration  by  a  decree  to  the  effect  that 
the  Anglican  sect  might  have  leave  to  hold  (religious)  exercises  in  that  kingdom, 
where  all  the  world,  however,  knew  it  were  too  much  for  any  one  whomsoever  to  bo 
allowed  to  believe  in  religious  matters  whatever  he  pleased  :  for  which  and  other 
most  efficacious  reasons,  King  Stephen  remained  persuaded  in  such  wise  as  to  pro- 
mise to  make  no  mention  whatever  of  religion  in  any  agreement  he  had  made  with 
that  queen  or  her  mereh«ants.] 

s  Spannocchi :  **  Alio  dignita  senatorie  et  all*  entrate  del  regno  dicono  hoggi  non 
ammettersi  se  non  i  deiM.'naenti  da  csso  cancelliero,  accid  che  da  nissuno  vcnga  im- 
pedito  di  far  quelle  che  ad  esse  ed  al  re  piu  tomera  di  piaccre  di  fare." — [They  say 
that  at  present  none  are  admitted  to  senatorial  dignities,  and  to  the  revenues  of  the 
kingdom,  except  those  who  depend  on  the  chancellor,  in  order  that  no  one  may  in- 
ter^Me  hinderancca  to  the  doing  of  that  which  he  and  the  king  may  most  be  pleased 
to  have  done.] 

•  The  first  of  the  Jagelons  seems  to  have  been  Ladislas  IV.,  grand  duke  of  Li- 
thuania, Ac.,  who  obtained  the  crown  of  PoUnd  with  Heduvige,  daughter  of  the 
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or  siniply  from  the  hope  of  being  raised  to  the  throne  of  Poland, 
or  from  all  the^e  causes  together,  had  remamed  in  the  midst  of 
a  protestant  country,  immovably  attached  to  the  Roman  catholic 
creed.  This  was  Sigismund  III.,  a  prince  whose  disposition 
was  entirely  fashioned  in  conformity  with  the  Roman  eatholio 
impulses,  which  were  at  th^t  time  agitating  Europe. 

Pope  Clement  YIII.  says  m  one  of  his  instructions,  that 
while  he  was  cardinal  and  legate  in  Poland,  he  had  advised 
this  prince  to  give  all  offices  connected  with  the  public  service, 
for  the  future,  to  Roman  catholics  only.  That  advice  had  often 
been  given  before,  by  Paul  IV.,  by  Cardinal  Hosius,^  also  by  Bo- 
lognetto.  But  now  for  the  first  time  there  was  a  proper  foun- 
dation on  which  to  carry  it  into  efiect.  Sigismund  showed  him- 
self very  soon  resolved  to  adopt  a  course  which  neither  Sigis- 
mund Augustus  nor  Stephen  had  pursued.  In  fact,  he  laid  it 
down  as  a  principle  to  promote  none  but  Roman  catholics,  and 
Pope  Clement  was  quite  in  the  right  when  he  ascribed  the  pro- 
gress of  Roman  Catholicism  in  Poland  most  of  all  to  this  measure. 

The  chief  attribute  of  royal  power  in  Poland  consisted  in  the 
right  of  appointing  to  offices.  The  king  had  all  spiritual  and 
secular  appointments,  great  and  small,  in  his  gift,  and  they  were 
reckoned  to  amount  to  20,000.  But  what  an  immense  influence 
now  must  it  have  had  when  Sigismund  III.  began  to  fill  not 
only  all  the  ecclesiastical,  but  all  offices  in  general,  with  Roman 
catholics  only;  when  he  conferred  all  the  favour  of  the  state,  as 
the  Italians  once  said,  and  the  full  rights  of  citizenship,  in  the 
higher  meaning  of  that  term,  on  his  co-religionists  alone.  A 
man'^s  promotion  was  all  the  surer  the  more  he  earned  the  favour 
of  the  bishops  and  Jesuits.  The  Starost  Lewis  of  Mortangen 
was  mainly  indebted  for  the  Pomerellian  Waywodeship  to  his 
making  a  present  of  his  house  in  Thorn  to  the  society  of  Jesus. 

duke  of  IXangaTT,  and  elected  Queen  of  Poland,  on  condition  of  her  marrying  the 
person  who  should  be  chosen  by  the  kingdom's  grandees.  Jagelon  was  chosen,  and 
justified  the  choice  by  a  brilliant  reign  of  forty-eight  years.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty -four,  in  the  year  1434,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ladislaa  V.     Tb. 

1  In  a  letter  of  1 4th  March,  1568,  he  begs  the  king,  *'  nuIIIs  se  deinceps  yel  ho- 
nores  vel  pncfecturas  yel  quiecunqne  tandem  alia  munera  publico  mandaturum  niai 
qui  Christum  aperte  confessus  fuerit,  et  onmi  perfidias  sive  LutheristioB  sire  Cal- 
yinisticee  siye  anabaptistamm  nuntium  remiserit.'* — [that  for  the  future  he  should 
publicly  commit  honours,  or  prefectures,  or  other  offices  whatsoeyer,  to  none  but 
such  as  should  have  openly  confessed  Christ,  and  taken  leave  of  all  perfidy,  whether 
Lutheran  or  Calyinistie  or  of  the  Anabaptists.] 
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Upon  this,  in  the  Polish-Pmssian  districts  at  least,  an  opposi- 
tion grew  up  between  the  cities  and  the  nobility,  which  assumed 
a  rel^ions  colour.  Both  had  originally  embraced  protestant- 
ism ;  but  from  that  the  nobles  now  apostatized.  The  examples 
of  the  Eostka,  Dzialinsky,  and  Konopat,  who  owed  their  power 
to  their  apostasy,  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  rest.  The 
schools  of  the  Jesuits  were  attended  chiefly  by  the  young  nobi- 
lity ;  and  we  soon  find  the  pupils  of  the  Jesuits  attacking  the 
burgess  youth  in  the  cities  that  remained  protestant.  But,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  the  new  influences  laid  hold  particularly  of  tho 
nobility.  The  college  at  Pultusk  had  400  pupils,  all  belonging 
to  the  nobility.^  The  impulse  universally  pervading  tho  spirit 
of  the  age,  the  instruction  of  the  Jesuits,  the  newly  awakened 
zeal  of  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  and  the  favour  of  the  court, 
all  co-operat«d  in  determining  the  Polish  nobility  to  return  to 
Roman  Catholicism. 

But  it  is  evident  that  farther  steps  would  immediately  be 
taken,  and  that  those  who  did  not  now  apostatize,  would  be  made 
to  feel  the  disfavour  of  the  government. 

In  Poland  the  Roman  catholic  clergy  specially  sought  to  re- 
vive their  claim  to  the  ecclesiastical  buildings,  which  had  been 
founded  by  persons  of  Roman  catholic  creed,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  bishops,  and  particularly  of  the  popes,  as  the  inalienable 
property  of  the  church.  In  all  quarters  where  the  Roman  ca- 
tholic service  had  been  excluded  from  the  parish  churches,  the 
bishops  commenced  suits  at  law  resting  on  that  plea.  The  law- 
courts  were  now  filled  with  zealous  Roman  catholics ;  the  same 
processes  were  commenced  against  one  town  after  another,  and 
the  same  judgments  were  pronounced ;  it  was  found  of  no  avail 
to  appeal  to  the  king  and  to  remind  him  of  that  agreement  by 
which  equal  protection  was  promise4  to  the  two  confessions.  It 
was  answered  that  equal  protection  consisted  in  this  very  thing, 
that  each  party  should  be  assisted  in  obtaining  its  rights ;  that 
the  agreement  included  no  warranty  of  the  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings.^ The  Roman  catholics  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  took 
possession  of  all  the  parish  churches  in  the  towns  :  ^^  in  the  por 
rish  churches,''  exclaimed  the  Pole,  "the  old  God  is  worshipped," 

1  Maffei,  II.  p.  HO. 

s  The  oopiotu  letter  of  ihd  Waywode  of  Calm,  tntiMlatcd  by  Lengnich,  Pollah- 
Pnudan  lli^ory,  ptii  IV.,  p.  291,  fpeciallj  partlouljurixos  these  moiiTet. 
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in  the  smaller  Prussian  towns,  the  evangelical  service  durst  be 
performed  only  in  a  room  in  the  town-house,  and  of  the  larger 
ones,  Dantzick  alone  preserved  the  parish  church/ 

But  at  this  moment  of  successful  progress,  people  did  not  con- 
fine themselves  to  contending  with  the  protestants,  they  turned 
their  attention  also  to  the  Greeks. 

Here  the  king  and  the  pope  united  their  influences.  In  so 
far  as  I  can  discover,  the  threat  of  excluding  the  Greek  bishops 
from  their  places,  and  from  the  right  of  voting  in  the  senate, 
was  particularly  effective.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Wladika  of 
Wladimir,  and  some  other  Greek  bishops,  determined,  in  1595, 
to  join  the  Roman  catholic  church  according  to  the  Florentine 
council.  Their  deputies  repaired  to  Rome ;  Roman  and  royal 
commissioners  appeared  in  the  province ;  the  ceremony  of  recon- 
ciliation was  completed ;  a  Jesuit,  the  king'^s  confessor,  gave 
animation  to  the  scene  by  preaching  a  fervid  discourse ;  here 
too  some  churches  were  conceded  to  the  Roman  catholics. 

This  was  an  uncommon  rise  for  so  short  a  period.  "  Not 
long  ago,''  says  a  papal  nuncio,  as  early  as  in  1598,  "  it  might 
have  seemed  as  if  heresy  was  completely  to  set  aside  Roman 
Catholicism  in  Poland;  now  Roman  Catholicism  is  dragging 
heresy  to  the  grave." 

Now  if  it  be  asked  to  what  mainly  we  are  to  ascribe  this  result, 
it  was  owing  above  all  things  to  the  king's  personal  sentiments. 
And  these  sentiments,  in  the  peculiar  position  of  the  sovereign, 
immediately  opened  up  still  more  extensive  prospects.^ 

1  See  Lengnicli :  Nachneht  von  der  Rcligions-andening  in  Prcussen,  §  2Y. 

s  Among  the  countries  *'  conterminous  to  Poland,"  the  author  might  have  included 
Hungary,  which  he  afterwards  briefly  notices  as  part  of  Germany.  What  part  the 
Jesuits  acted  in  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Moravia,  within  this  period  (1690  to 
1617),  may  be  learned  from  the  edict  of  the  states  of  Bohemia,  4th  June,  1618— 
that  of  those  of  Bohemia,  6th  May,  1619 — that  of  those  of  Hungary,  19th  June, 
1619 — all  banishing  them  for  ever  'ias  public  pests."  From  the  last  of  these  we 
may  take  the  following  quotation,  in  proof  of  the  part  they  had  in  the  suppression 
of  protestantism  in  those  countries  :  *'  The  evangelical  states  of  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary  well  remember  that  the  Jesuits,  from  the  time  of  their  coming  into  Hun- 
gary in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  excited  manifold  troubles  with  their 
intrigues  ;  yea,  they  are  the  more  indignant,  as  it  was  by  the  advice  and  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Jesuits  tliat,  in  the  times  of  Rodolph  of  most  laudable  memory,  the 
Turkish  war  misgave,  seeing  the  Romish  bishop,  of  which  the  Hungarian  states  are 
well  aware,  very  strongly  admonished  the  Emperor  Rodolph  to  make  peace  with 
the  Turks,  and  to  turn  his  forces  against  the  heretics,  who  had  been  increasing  dur- 
ing that  Turkish  war ;  which  was  done,  and  the  Turkish  war,  that  had  lasted  for  six- 
teen years,  was  terminated,  yet  with  not  small  contehipt  and  indignation  on  the 
))art  of  all  Christendom,  but  most  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  and  with  unspeak- 
ubh  loss  to  the  country,  many  of  whose  powerful  and  distinguished  familieB  were 
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SiGisUTJND  had  now  become  king  of  Sweden,  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  his  father  John  in  1592. 

It  is  true  that  he  was  neither  unlimited  in  his  authority  as 
lung,  nor  even  without  personal  obligations.  As  early  as  in 
1587,  he  had  subscribed  an  assurance  that  he  would  alter  nothing 
in  the  ceremonies  of  the  church  ;  nay,  that  he  would  promote  no 
one  who  was  not  a  protestant ;  and  even  now  he  engaged  anew 
to  maintain  the  privileges  alike  of  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  to 
make  a  man^s  religion  in  no  case  a  motive  either  of  hatred  or  of 
love  to  him,  and  nowise  to  injure  the  national  church.  Not 
the  less  were  the  hopes  of  all  the  Boman  catholics  and  the 
anxieties  of  all  protestants  instantly  awakened. 

The  Broman  catholics  had  now  secured  for  themselves  all  that 
they  had  ever  so  eagerly  desired,  a  king  of  their  own  faith  in 
Sweden.  Sigismund  set  out  for  his  hereditary  kingdom  in  July 
1593,  surrounded  with  a  Roman  catholic  retinue,  in  which  even 
the  papal  nuncio  Malaspina  failed  not  to  take  his  place.  His 
journey  through  the  Pnissian  provinces,  was  signalized  by  the 
promotion  of  Komanism.  In  Dantzick,  a  papal  commissioner, 
Bartholomew  Powsinsky,  overtook  him,  having  come  with  a  gift 
of  20,000  scudi,  "  a  small  contribution,''  as  it  runs  in  the  writ- 
ten instructions  given  him,  "  towards  the  expense  which  the 
restoration  of  Boman  Catholicism  might  cost.'' 

These  instructions  are  very  remarkable.  They  show  us  how 
unbounded  were  the  hopes  of  that  restoration  entertained  at  Rome, 
and  how  absolute  were  the  commands  to  that  effect  issued  there.^ 

"  Powsinsky,"  so  it  runs,  "  a  faithful  servant  of  His  Holiness, 
and  vassal  of  His  Majesty,  is  sent  to  signify  to  the  king  the  in- 
terest felt  by  the  pope  in  the  desirable  events  that  have  lately 
befallen  him  in  his  wife's  confinement,  in  the  happy  result  of  the 
last  diet,  but,  above  all,  in  the  extreme  felicity  tliat  he  has  the 

djuo,  and  their  property  diBsiimted.  -  -  But  the  said  Jesuit  sect,  wliieh  owed 
Its  great  and  exorbitant  progress  particularly  to  the  Emperor  MattbLos,  not  Mitiis- 
fied  with  that,  insinuated  itself  into  all  political  business,  and  penetrated  all  our 
most  secret  councils  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  and  made  them  all  misgive  by 
their  intrigues  with  the  government,  by  pen-erting  the  meaning  of  every  thing. 
Tea,  this  Jesuitical  sect  have  openly  proclaimed  in  their  preaching,  that  heretics 
diould  be  destroyed  and  murdered,  and  dared  to  add  other  heavy  threatcnings  tend- 
ing to  the  subversion  of  this  kingdom,"  &c.  <kc. — Sec  Aunalcsdcla  Soci6t6  des  soi- 
disans  J^suites,  toI.  II.  pp.  650— G59.    Tb. 

1  Instmttiono  al  S'  Bartolommco  Powsinsky  alia  M*  del  re  di  Polonia  e  Suetia. 
(MS.  Rom.) 
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prospect  of  experiencing  in  now  having  an  opportunity  of  re- 
storing Catholicism  in  his  native  country.'*^  The  pope  did  not 
neglect  to  suggest  some  hints  for  this  enterprise. 

"  There  is  no  doubt,"  says  he,  "  that  in  God's  special  provi- 
dence, several  bishoprics,  and  among  others,  even  the  archi-epis- 
copal  see  of  Upsala,  are  now  vacant.^  Though  the  king  may 
pause  for  a  moment  before  removing  the  protestant  bishops  that 
are  still  in  the  country,  yet  he  will  without  fail  supply  the  va- 
cant sees  with  Roman  catholics.  The  commissioner  has  with 
him  a  list  of  Swedish  Roman  catholics  who  seem  fitted  for  the 
purpose.  The  pope  is  convinced  that  these  bishops  will  then 
think  forthwith  of  procuring  Roman  catholic  parish  priests  and 
schoolmasters.  All  that  is  required  is  to  give  them  the  possi- 
bility of  doing  so. 

"  Perhaps,^'  he  thinks,  "  a  college  of  Jesuits  might  be  at  once 
erected  in  Stockholm.  But  should  this  not  be  the  case,  the  king* 
will  certainly  take  along  with  him  into  Poland  as  many  suit- 
able young  Swedes  as  he  can  find,  and  have  them  brought  up 
at  his  court  in  the  Roman  catholic  creed,  with  some  of  the  most 
zealous  bishops,  or  at  the  Polish  Jesuit  colleges. '^ 

Here,  as  in  all  other  quarters,  the  first  object  was  to  recover 
the  command  of  the  clergy.  Meanwhile  the  nuncio  had  con- 
ceived another.  He  thought  of  suggesting  occasions  for  the 
Roman  catholics  who  still  remained  in  Sweden,  to  prefer  com* 
plaints  against  the  protestants.  The  king  would  then  take  a 
position  above  the  two  parties,  and  every  innovation  might  come 
to  have  the  authority  of  a  judicial  decision.^     The  only  thing 

1  Intcndcndosi  restar  racante  rarcivcscoTato  dl  UpBalia,  che  la  dmna  providciua, 
per  piiH  facilitare  Je  coso  del  suo  servitio,  non  ha  permesso  che  in  due  anni  sia  stato 
provcduto  dal  re  morto,  havera  S.  M^  (larticolare  pensiere  a  pigliare  un  arciveecoTO 
catiolico." — [Understanding  that  there  remains  vacant  the  archbishopric  of  Upsala, 
which  the  divine  providence,  the  more  to  facilitate  what  serves  to  promote  its  own 
purposes,  has  not  permitted  to  have  been  filled  up  by  the  deceased  king,  His  Ma- 
jesty will  think  particularly  of  taking  a  (Roman)  catholic  archbishop.] 

>  Ragguaglio  dell'  andata  del  re  di  Polonia  in  Suetia.  (MS.  Rom.)  '*  Erano 
tuttavia  ucl  regno  alcune  reliquie  de*  cattolici :  et  il  nuncio  seguendo  la  forma  dli 
tenuta  da  C  Madruzzo  per  fortificar  I'autorita  dell*  impcratore,  cercava  di  costituire 
il  re  giudice  tra  li  cattolici  e  gli  heretic!  di  Suetia,  inducendo  quelli  a  querelard 
appresso  il  re  dell*  insolenza  e  deUe  ingiurie  di  questi.'* — [Account  of  the  king  of 
Poland's  arrival  in  Sweden.  (MS.  Riom.)  There  were  always  within  the  king- 
dom some  remains  of  catholics  ;  and  the  nuncio,  following  the  mrm  already  observed 
by  Cardinal  Madruzzo  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  authority  of  the  empe- 
ror, endeavoured  to  constitute  the  king  judge  between  the  catholics  and  the  heretics 
of  Sweden,  inducing  the  former  to  compkui  to  the  king  of  the  insoleiioe  and  the 
injuries  of  the  latter.] 
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he  had  to  lament  was  that  Sigismand  did  not  bring  along  with 
him  a  stronger  armed  force  to  give  effect  to  his  decisions. 

Now  there  is  no  proof  certainly  thai  the  king  at  once  adopted 
the  views  of  the  Boman  court.  In  so  far  as  we  can  perceive 
from  his  own  declarations,  the  utmost  that  he  intended  was  only 
at  first  to  procure  some  liberties  for  the  Boman  catholics  with- 
out subverting  the  protestant  constitution.  But  was  he  to  prove 
e^iable  of  arresting  the  powerful  religious  impulse  which  governed 
those  immediately  around  him,  and  whose  representatives  he 
took  along  with  him  f  Can  we  suppose  that  he  would  stop  at 
that  point  on  his  reaching  it! 

The  protestants  would  not  wait  for  this.  The  aims  cher- 
ished on  the  one  side,  directly  called  forth,  ahnost  unconsciously, 
their  antagonist  aims  on  the  other. 

Just  after  the  death  of  John,  the  Swedish  councillors  of  state, 
men  famous  in  history,  both  before  that  and  since;  Gyllenstem, 
Bielke,  Baner,  Sparre,  and  Oxenstem,  united  with  the  zealous 
protestant  Duke  Charles,  brother  of  the  deceased,  uncle  of  the 
young  king,  and  further,  one  of  the  sons  of  Gkistavus  Wasa, 
**to  adcnowledge  him  in  his  nephew'^s  absence,  as  governor  of 
the  kingdom,  and  to  promise  him  obedience  in  all  that  he  might 
require  to  be  done  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Augsburg  confes- 
sion in  Sweden.'*''  In  this  spirit  a  council  was  held  at  Upsala  in 
March  1 593«  There  the  Augsburg  confession  was  proclaimed 
uiew,  King  John^s  liturgy  was  condemned,  and  all  things  even 
in  the  earlier  ritual,  that  seemed  to  recall  the  Boman  catholic 
usages,  were  moderated;  the  exorcism  was  retained  only  in  its 
milder  expressions  and  for  the  sake  of  its  moral  significancy;^  a 
declaration  was  drawn  up  that  people  would  endure  no  sort  of 
heresy  whether  papistic  or  Galvinistic'  Vacant  appointments 
were  now  filled  up  in  the  same  spirit.     Many  old  defenders  of 

1  For  we  mmt  not  belicTO  Measenim  when  lie  says  that  it  was  abolished.  The 
words  Faar  bar  nth,  were  only  changed  to  Wick  hkr  ifra,  and  Duke  Charles,  who 
wanted  it  to  be  abolished,  was  opposed:  "retinendum  esse  exorcismum  tanquam 
Uberam  oeremoniam  propter  utilem  commonefactionem  ad  aoditorium  et  baptismi 
■pectatores  permanantem :" — [that  the  exorcism  wa;*  to  be  retained  as  a  free  cere- 
moDj,  on  account  of  the  useful  admonition  flowinr^  from  it  to  the  auditonr  and 
lookers  on  at  the  baptism :]  a  view  in  which  Duke  Charles  acquiesced.  Baaz :  Inven- 
ttriom  IV.  X.  525.  In  Baaz  we  find  the  Acta  (minutes)  in  general  in  tolerable 
esmpletenesB. 

•  "  CoDciliani  definit,"  it  runs  farther,  "  ne  haereticis  advenientibus  detur  locus 
Fibliee  eoQTeniendii.** — [The  council  lays  it  down  that  a  place  for  meeting  in  public 
■iMNild  not  be  giTcn  to  heretics  aniying  in  the  country.] 
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the  liturgy  now  renounced  it ;  yet  this  did  not  avail  in  the  case 
of  all  of  them,  for  some  were  dismissed  nevertheless.  The 
bishoprics,  on  the  vacancy  of  which  such  magnificent  projects 
had  been  founded  at  Rome,  were  bestowed  on  Lutherans;  the 
archbishopric  of  Upsala  on  the  most  vehement  opponent  of  the 
liturgy,  M.  Abraham  Angermaunus:  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority, for  he  had  243  and  the  next  candidate  only  38  votes,  the 
clergy  placed  at  their  head  the  most  zealous  Lutheran  they  could 
find. 

Under  King  John  there  had  been  maintained  to  the  last  a 
middle  state  of  things,  not  so  keenly  opposed  to  the  popedom  as 
elsewhere,  and  it  would  have  been  easy  for  Sigismund  to  have 
modified  it  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  Roman  catholics,  but 
he  had  now  been  anticipated  on  the  other  side,  and  protestant- 
ism had  obtained  a  firmer  hold  of  the  country  than  it  had  ever 
done  before. 

Nor  on  this  occasion  were  Sigismimd's  royal  prerogatives 
spared.  Already  he  was  no  longer,  properly  speaking,  altoge- 
ther king,  much  rather  was  he  regarded  as  a  stranger  with  pre- 
tensions to  the  crown,  as  an  apostate,  who  was  to  be  viewed  with 
suspicion,  as  one  who  threatened  religion.  The  great  majority 
of  the  nation,  being  all  of  one  mind  in  their  protestant  convic- 
tions, attached  themselves  to  Duke  Charles. 

The  king  on  his  arrival,  was  perfectly  sensible  of  his  isolated 
position.  His  hands  were  tied;  he  merely  sought  to  stave  off 
the  demands  that  were  made  upon  him. 

But  while  he  held  his  peace  and  waited,  those  antagonist  prin- 
ciples wliich  had  never  so  directly  confronted  each  other  here, 
entered  the  lists.  The  evangelical  preachers  thundered  against 
the  papists ;  the  Jesuit  priests,  who  preached  in  the  chapel-royal 
did  not  allow  them  to  remain  unanswered.  The  Roman  catho- 
lics of  the  king's  suite  took  possession  of  an  evangelical  church 
at  a  funeral;  hereupon  the  protestants  deemed  it  necessary  to 
abstain  for  a  time  from  the  use  of  their  desecrated  sanctuary. 
Forthwith  acts  of  violence  commenced.  The  heiducks^  used 
force  in  order  to  get  possession  of  a  chancel  that  had  been  shut 
up;  the  nuncio  was  charged  with  having  had  stones  thrown  from 

>  Sclayonian  foot  soldiers.     Th. 
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lits  house  at  some  singing  boys  belonging  to  a  choir;  the  em- 
bittennent  was  momentarily  increasing. 

At  last  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  called  the  court  to 
Upsala.  There  the  Swedes  insisted  before  all  things  on  the 
confirmation  of  the  decrees  of  their  council.  The  king  resisted 
this.  He  desired  only  to  have  toleration  for  the  Soman  catho- 
hcs;  he  would  have  been  content,  had  he  merely  been  allowed 
to  entertain  the  prospect  of  its  being  granted  at  some  future 
time.  But  these  Swedish  protestants  were  immovable.  ■  It  was 
asserted  that  it  had  been  said  by  the  king^s  only  sister  that  it 
was  his  nature  to  give  way  at  last  after  a  long  and  resolute  re- 
sistance, and  that  she  urged  them  on  always  to  attack  him 
anew.^  They  absolutely  insisted  that  every  where,  alike  in 
churches  and  in  schools,  the  one  only  doctrine  of  the  Augsburg 
confession  should  be  promulgated.^  They  were  headed  by  Duke 
Charles.  The  position  which  he  assumed,  gave  him  a  degree  of 
independence  and  of  power  such  as  he  could  never  otherwise 
have  hoped  to  possess.  The  personal  footing  on  which  he  stood 
irith  the  king,  continually  became  one  of  greater  impleasantness 
and  acFimony.  The  king,  as  has  been  said,  was  almost  entirely 
without  arms,  whereas  the  duke  collected  some  thousand  men 
on  his  own  estates  round  the  city.  At  last  the  estates  told  the 
king  at  once,  that  they  would  not  do  him  homage  unless  he 
acceded  to  their  demands.^  . 

1  The  Raggnaglio  (Account)  calls  her  ''  ostinatissima  eretlca" — [a  most  obsti- 
nate heretic]/ 

*  Messenius  VII.  10.  **  Absolute  urgebant  ut  confessio  Augustana  qualis  sub 
ultimo  GuBtari  regimine  et  primi  Johannis  in  patria  yiguisset,  talis  in  posterum 
Qnicasola  et  ubique  tarn  in  ecclcsiis  quam  in  scholis  pcrpetuo  florcret." — FThey  ab- 
solutely insisted  that  the  confession  of  Augsburg,  such  as  it  had  flourished  under 
the  last  reign  of  GustaTUs  and  that  of  the  first  John  in  their  country,  should  thus 
flourish  for  ever  in  time  to  come  alone,  sole  and  universal,  both  in  churches  and  in 
srhools.]  This  strict  exclusion  of  popery  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  con- 
sider, setting  aside  all  reference  to  the  theological  dogmas  of  that  system,  that  it 
had  caused  the  deaths  of  so  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  innocent  protestants  in 
the  coarse  of  the  preceding  century,  and  thought  it  no  crime  to  engage  csowned 
heads  in  the  foulest  perjuries  to  their  subiects.  The  strictest  exclusion  of  every 
other  form  of  protestantism  but  the  Augsbunr  confession,  must  be  referred  to  the 
dread  of  giving  scope  for  the  eccentricities  of  nuiatics,  but  still  more,  we  fear,  to  that 
hatred  of  Calvinism,  and  exaltation  of  Lutheran  doctrine  almost  above  Scripture, 
which  has  all  along  so  weakened  the  cause  of  truth.     Tb. 

•  Supplicatio  ordinum :  "  Quodj^i  cl.  rex  denegavcrit  subditis  regiam  approba- 
tionem  homm  postulatorum,  inhilicnt  nostri  fratres  domi  remancntes  publicum 
homagium  esse  S.  R.  M.  pnestandum." — [The  supplication  of  the  orders.  But  if 
the  moat  illustrious  king  shall  have  refused  to  his  subiects  the  royal  approbation  of 
these  demands,  our  brethren  remaining  at  home  forbid  that  public  homage  should 
he  rendered  to  his  royal  majesty.] 

II.  c 
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The  poor  prince  found  himself  in  a  painful  predicament*  To 
accede  to  what  was  wanted  from  him  aggrieved  his  conscience, 
while  to  refuse  it  deprived  him  of  a  crown. 

In  this  pressure,  he  first  inquired  of  the  nuncio  whether  he 
might  not  yield,  but  Malaspina  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
give  his  approval. 

Upon  this  the  king  addressed  himself  to  the  Jesuits  among 
his  attendants,  and  these  took  upon  themselves  to  do  what  the 
nuncio  durst  nol  venture  upon.  They  declared  that,  in  consi* 
deration  of  the  necessity  and  the  manifest  jeopardy  in  which  the 
king  was  placed,  he  could  concede  their  demands  to  the  heretics 
without  offending  Grod.  The  king  was  not  satisfied  until  he  had 
this  decision  written  out  actually  in  his  hands. 

Then,  only,  did  he  agree  to  the  demands  of  his  subjects.  He 
sanctioned  the  decrees  of  Upsala  and  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
unaltered  confession  of  Augsburg,  without  the  admixture  of  any 
foreign  doctrine  in  church  or  school,  and  without  any  person 
whomsoever  being  settled  in  a  place  who  should  not  be  ready  to 
defend  the  same.^  He  acknowledged  the  prelates  who  had  ob* 
tained  their  places  in  opposition  to  his  will. 

But  could  his  Roman  catholic  heart  find  peace  in  all  this! 
Could  his  suite,  with  their  Roman  catholic  views,  be  satisfied 
with  a  result  which  they  could  not  but  altogether  condemn! 
This  of  itself  was  not  to  be  expected. 

Steps  in  fact  were  taken  for  having  a  protest,  such  as  has 
been  adopted  in  like  cases  elsewhere. 

"  The  nuncio,'*''  it  runs  in  the  report  which  was  transmitted  to 
Rome  on  this  affair,  and  in  the  words  of  which  I  certainly  can 
best  elucidate  the  facts  of  the  case,  "  was  zealously  bent  on  re- 
medying the  irregularity  that  had  occurred.  He  succeeded  in 
having  a  protest  drawn  up  in  writing  by  the  king  for  the  secu- 
rity of  his  conscience,  in  which  he  declared  that  he  had  conceded 
what  he  had  conceded,  not  of  his  own  will,  but  solely  under  the 

1  Yet  tbese  words  are  so  eonoeiyed  as  to  leare  a  loophole  to  escape  by.  '<  Ad  of- 
ficia  publica  nulli  promoTebontur  in  patria  qui  religionem  eyangelicam  nohint  sal- 
vam,  quin  potius  qui  earn  serio  defendere  volant  publicis  officiis  pneficiantur."— 
[None  shall  be  promoted  to  public  offices  in  our  country  who  do  not  wish  well  to  the 
evangelical  rehgion ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  let  those  rather  be  placed  over  public 
offices  who  seriously  wish  to  defend  it.]  Generalis  confinnatio  postulatorum  regis 
Sigismundi — [King  Sigiamuiid's  general  oonfinnatioD  of  things  demanded],  in 
Baaz,  p.  537. 
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force  of  compulsion.  The  nuncio  further  prerailed  upon  the 
king  to  make  corresponding  concessions  to  the  Roman  catholics, 
80  as  in  Sweden  as  well  as  Poland,  to  be  under  engagements  to 
both  sides,  and  as  was  also  the  case  with  the  German  emperor. 
This  the  kins:  was  content  to  do."^ 

Hare  expedient !  Nor  was  a  protest  thought  enough.  In 
order  to  get  rid  in  some  measure  of  an  obligation  which  had  been 
undertaken  with  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  an  oath  to  the  opposite 
effect  was  given  to  the  other  party:  accordingly,  obligations  were 
come  under  to  both,  and  both,  when  necessity  called  for  it,  were 
to  have  equal  justice  done  to  them. 

The  Swedes  were  amazed  that  the  king,  after  such  solemn 
promises,  should  immediately  confer  on  the  Roman  catholics 
Uttle-dissembled  patronage.  It  might  doubtless  be  traced  to 
that  secret  engagement.  "  Even  before  his  departure,"*"*  our  in- 
formant goes  on  to  say,  with  evident  satisfaction,  ^^  the  king 
conferred  offices  and  dignities  on  persons  of  the  Roman  catholic 

1  Relatione  dello  stato  spiritualo  c  politico  del  ro^no  di  Suezia,  1508.  "  Mandd 
ikuni  senatori  Polaechi  a  darie  parte  dello  stato  delle  cose  in  le  sue  circostanze  e 
Gooaeguenxc,  e  detti  patri  dichiararono  che  presupposto  la  necessita  e  pericolo  nel 
quale  era  costituita  la  M**  S.  la  potesse  senjm  offender  dio  conccdero  alii  heretic!  cid 
die  rieercmvano,  e  la  M**  S.  per  sua  giustificazione  ne  rolle  uno  scritto  da  detti  pa- 
tri. -  •  Hora  fatta  la  coronatione  e  conccasione  pose  ogni  studio  U  nunxio  per 
applicare  qualche  remedio  al  disordinc  seguito,  onde  oper6  per  sicurezza  della  cos- 
cienza  di  S.  M^  cfa*ella  faoesse  una  protesta  in  scritto,  come  ella  non  con  la  Tolont4 
sua  ma  per  pura  forza  si  era  indotto  a  concedere  cid  che  hareva  conccsso  ;  e  persuase 
al  tF^  re  che  concedease  da  parte  agli  cattolici  altrettanto  quanto  hayeva  conceduto 
alii  heretici,  di  modo  che  a  guisa  deU'lm^teratore  e  del  re  di  Polonia  rcstasse  la  M**  S. 
giurata  utrique  parti.  S.  M**  si  contentd  di  farlo,  et  immedlatamente  mise  in  ese- 
enzioDe  le  dette  concessioni :  pcrchd  avanti  la  sua  partenza  diede  ufficj  e  dignitii 
a  cattolici,  c  laacid  in  quattro  luoghi  Tesercitio  della  religiono  e  fece  giurare  a  quattro 
ffOTeniat4)ri,  se  ben  erano  heretici,  quali  lascid  ncl  regno,  che  havercbbero  protetto 
tt  religione  e  11  cattolici. — [Account  of  the  spiritual  and  political  stato  of  the  king- 
dom of  Sweden,  1508.  lie  8cnt  to  some  Polish  senators  to  give  him  information 
on  the  state  of  affairs  in  their  circumstances  and  consequences,  and  the  said  fathers 
declared,  that  assuming  the  necessity  and  danger  in  which  his  .Majesty  was  placed, 
he  could,  without  offending  God,  concede  to  the  heretics  what  they  required,  and 
his  Majesty,  fw  his  own  satisfaction,  wished  to  have  a  writing  from  the  said  fiitthers. 

-  -  N jw  the  coronation  and  concession  haring  taken  place,  the  nuncio  exerted 
erery  effort  to  apply  some  remedy  to  the  disorder  that  followed  ;  hence  he  succeeded 
io  efiectinj^,  for  the  security  of  his  Majesty's  conscience,  that  he  should  make  a  pro- 
test in  writing,  that  he  had  not  of  liis  own  will,  but  by  pure  compulsion,  been  led 
to  oODcedc  what  he  had  conceded,  and  ])er8uaded  the  most  serene  king  that  he  should 
concede  on  the  part  of  the  catholics  as  much  as  he  had  conceded  to  the  heretics,  in 
such  wise  that,  after  the  fashion  of  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Poland,  his  Ma- 
jesty should  remain  sworn  utriqiie  parti  (to  both  sides).  This  his  Majesty  was 
eontent  to  do,  and  immediately  put  the  said  concessions  into  execution.  Accord- 
ingly, before  his  departure,  he  gave  ofKces  and  dignities  to  Roman  catholics,  and 
permitted  in  four  places  the  exercise  of  that  religion,  and  made  four  governors,  al- 
though heretics,  whom  ito  left  in  the  kingdom,  swear  that  they  would  protect  reli- 
gion and  the  catholics.] 
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creed.  Four  stadtholders,  albeit  they  were  heretics,  ho  laid 
under  an  oath  to  protect  the  Soman  catholics  and  their  religion. 
In  four  different  quarters  he  introduced  the  use  of  the  Roman 
catholic  worship.'^ 

These  measures,  although  they  might  possibly  still  the  un- 
quiet conscience  of  a  bigot  prince,  could  only  exert  a  mischie- 
vous influence  on  the  general  course  of  things. 

For  it  was  just  owing  to  this  that  the  Swedish  estates,  thus 
kept  in  constant  agitation,  threw  themselves  the  more  decidedly 
into  opposition. 

The  clergy  reformed  their  schools  on  strict  Lutheran  principles, 
and  appointed  a  special  thanksgiving  for  the  preservation  of  the 
true  religion  against  the  designs  and  artiGces  of  the  Jesuits ; 
in  1595  a  decree  was  drawn  up  at  the  national  diet  of  Siiderco- 
ping,  that  all  exercise  of  the  Soman  catholic  ritual  where  the 
king  might  have  introduced  it,  should  again  be  abolished.  "  We 
are  unanimously  of  opinion,**'  said  the  Estates,  "  that  all  secta- 
ries that  are  opposed  to  the  evangelical  religion,  and  that  have 
settled  themselves  in  the  country,  should  within  six  weeks  be 
removed  entirely  out  of  the  kingdom  ;''^  and  these  decrees  were 
most  strictly  carried  into  effect.  The  monastery  of  Wadstena, 
which  had  stood  for  21 1  years,  and  had  always  kept  its  place 
amid  so  many  commotions,  was  now  broken  up  and  destroyed. 
Angermannus  held  an  ecclesiastical  visitation  such  as  had  never 
had  its  equal.  Whoever  neglected  the  evangelical  worship  was 
scourged  with  rods :  the  archbishop  took  along  with  him  some 
strong  schoolboys,  who  carried  the  punishment  into  effect  under 
his  superintendence  :^  the  altars  of  the  saints  were  pulled  down, 
their  relics  scattered  about,  the  ceremonies  which  had  in  1593 
been  declared  indifferent,  were  in  1597  in  many  places  abolished. 

The  relation  between  Sigismund  and  Charles  now  gave  this 
movement  a  personal  aspect. 

Every  thing  that  was  done  ran  counter  to  the  well-known 
wishes  and  to  the  ordinances  of  the  king ;  in  every  thing  Duke 
Charles  had  a  preponderating  influence.     The  duke  convened 

*  Acta  eodesue  in  conTenta  Sudercop-^[Aots  of  the  church  in  the  AssemUj  at 
Siidercoping],  in  Baaz,  667. 

*  While  the  discipline  exerciBed  by  the  papists  on  those  whom  they  held  to  be 
heretics  was  barbarous  and  horrible,  this  of  a  Lutheran  bishop  towards  nonconfor- 
mists  can  hardly  be  deemed  worse  than  ludicrous. — Tr. 
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the  diet,  contrary  to  Sigismund^s  express  command ;  every  in- 
terference of  the  latter  in  the  country^s  affairs,  the  former  en* 
deavoored  to  set  aside ;  he  caused  a  decree  to  be  drawn  up,  in 
virtue  of  which  the  king's  rescripts  should  have  no  force  until 
they  had  first  been  confirmed  by  the  Swedish  government.^ 

This  at  once  made  Charles  monarch  and  master  of  the  coun- 
try, and  forthwith  he  began  to  be  agitated  with  the  thought  of 
becoming  so  in  name  likewise.  Among  other  things,  a  dream 
which  he  had  in  1595  suggested  this.  He  dreamt  that  at  an 
entertainment  in  Finnland  a  covered  double  dish  was  presented 
to  him;  he  removed  the  cover;  in  the  one  compartment  there 
were  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  in  the  other  a  dead  man's  head. 
Similar  thoughts  agitated  the  nation.  It  was  reported  through 
the  country  that  a  crowned  eagle  had  been  seen  at  Linkoping 
fighting  with  an  uncrowned  one,  and  that  the  latter  had  remained 
master  of  the  field. 

But  when  matters  had  advanced  thus  far,  while  Protestant 
principles  were  enforced  with  so  much  severity,  and  their  abet- 
tors seemed  to  raise  a  claim  to  the  royal  power,  there  was  a  party 
striving  nevertheless  in  favour  of  the  king.  Some  of  the  gran- 
dees who  endeavoured  to  find  in  his  authority  a  support  in  op- 
posing the  duke,  were  banished;  their  adherents  remained  within 
the  country ;  the  common  people  were  discontented  at  the  abo- 
lition of  all  the  ceremonies,  and  ascribed  national  disasters  to 
that  neglect;  in  Finnland  the  stadtholder,  Flemming,  main- 
tained the  royal  authority  in  all  its  integrity. 

This  was  a  state  of  things  which  made  it  on  the  one  hand  ne- 
cessary, and  on  the  other  advisable  for  King  Sigismund  once 
more  to  try  his  fortunes.  It  was  probably  the  last  moment  at 
which  it  was  possible  for  him  to  restore  his  authority.  In  the 
summer  of  1598  he  set  out  the  second  time  to  take  possession 
of  his  hereditary  kingdom. 

He  was  now,  if  possible,  a  still  stricter  Roman  catholic  than 
before.      The  simple,  bigoted  prince  was  persuaded  that  the 

1  Ansa  Ulnstriasimi  principis  domini  Carol!  Sudermanniee  ducis  adversus  serc- 
nutimum  et  potenti»imum  dominum  SiginnunduTn  III.  regcm  SuecisQ  ct  Polonuo 
RMoepta,  scripta  et  publicata  ex  mandato  S.  R.  Majestatis  proprio.  Dant.  1598. — 
[Attempts  of  the  most  iUnstrious  prince,  Lord  Charles,  duke  of  Sudermannia,  made 
agaiiist  the  moat  serene  and  potent  lord  Sigismund  IIT.,  king  of  Sweden  and  Po- 
mud,  written  and  published  at  the  express  command  of  his  royal  Majesty.  Daut* 
tick,  1598.] 
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misfortunes  of  yarioas  kinds  that  he  had  met  with  since  his  first 
journey,  among  others,  the  death  of  his  wife,  had  been  sent  to 
him  on  account  of  the  concessions  he  had  then  made  to  the  here- 
tics, and  with  profound  sorrow  of  heart  he  revealed  this  painful  re- 
flection to  the  nuncio.  He  declared  that  he  would  rather  die 
than  make  any  concession  anew  that  might  stain  the  purity  of 
his  conscience. 

But  in  this  an  European  interest  was  at  the  same  time  in- 
Yolved.  Roman  Catholicism  was  now  making  such  progress  as 
to  regard  even  an  enterprise  in  so  remote  a  comer  of  Europe, 
chiefly  in  its  bearings  on  a  general  combination. 

Already  had  the  Spaniards,  in  their  struggle  with  England, 
cast  their  eyes  at  times  on  the  Swedish  coasts;  they  considered 
that  the  possession  of  a  Swedish  harbour  would  be  of  the  utmost 
use  to  them,  and  they  opened  negotiations  to  that  efiect.  And 
now  no  doubts  were  entertained  that  Sigismund,  on  his  once 
making  himself  master  of  his  own  country,  would  cede  to  them 
Elfsborg  in  West  Gothland.  There  it  would  be  easy  to  build 
and  maintain  a  fleet,  and  have  it  manned  by  Poles  and  Swedes. 
How  very  difierent  would  it  be  to  make  war  upon  England  from 
such  a  place  than  from  Spain.  Soon  they  might  forget  attack- 
ing India.  Even  for  the  maintenance  of  the  king's  authority  in 
Sweden,  a  league  with  the  catholic  king  could  not  be  other  than 
advantageous.^ 

But  more  than  this.  The  Soman  catholics  took  into  consi- 
deration that  they  would  obtain  the  ascendancy  in  Finnland  and 
the  Baltic.  From  Finnland  they  hoped  to  make  a  successful 
attack  on  Russia,  and  by  means  of  their  possession  of  the  Bal- 
tic, to  be  able  to  bring  the  dukedom  of  Prussia  into  their  power. 
The  electoral  house  of  Brandenburg  had  as  yet  been  unable,  by 
any  negotiations,  to  obtain  the  investiture  of  it ;  the  nuncio  as- 
sures us  that  the  king  was  resolved  not  to  grant  it,  but  to  make 
the  dukedom  revert  to  the  crown:  he  tried  to  strengthen  him- 
self there  to  the  best  of  his  power,  chiefly,  as  may  be  supposed, 

i  llelatione  dello  stato  spirituale  e  politico.  The  project  was :  **  che  a  spese  del  cat^ 
tolico  si  mantenga  un  presiilio  ncUa  ibrtczza  cho  guarui  il  porto»  sopra  la  quale  niuiia 
su))eriorita  habbia  il  cattolico,  ma  cons^ni  lo  stipendio  per  easo  presidio  al  re  di 
Polonia. — [that  at  the  expense  of  the  catholic  (king)  a  garrison  should  be  maintained 
in  tlic  fortress  to  protect  the  harbour,  beyond  which  the  catholic  (king)  should  have 
no  superiority,  but  should  consign  the  pay  for  the  said  gairison  to  iha  king  of  Po- 
land.] 
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from  religions  considerations :    for  never  would  Brandenburg 
consent  to  the  restoration  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  Pmssia/ 

If  we  consider  the  extent  of  the  prospects  that  were  attached 
to  the  king^s  saccess,  which  was  not  so  very  unlikely,  and  the 
general  importance  of  the  result  which  on  either  hand  awaited 
the  Swedish  kingdom,  ware  protestantism  to  prove  victorious, 
we  shall  recognise  in  this  a  crisis  in  the  general  history  of  tho 
world. 

Zamoisky  had  advised  the  king  to  burst  in  at  the  head  of  a 
powerfdl  army,  so  as  to  conquer  Sweden  by  force  of  arms.  King 
Sigismund,  on  the  contrary,  maintained  that  this  was  unneces- 
sary ;  he  would  not  believe  that  he  would  be  opposed  with  force 
in  his  own  hereditary  dominions.  Meanwhile  he  had  about 
5,000  meB  with  him ;  with  these  he  landed  unopposed  at  Cal- 
mar,  and  from  that  began  to  move  against  Stockholm.  There 
another  division  of  his  troops  had  arrived  and  been  admitted, 
while  a  Finnish  force  marched  against  Upland. 

Meanwhile  Duke  Charles  also  had  been  preparing  for  hostili- 
tiesL  It  would  evidently  have  been  all  over  with  his  power  and 
with  the  ascendancy  of  protestantism,  had  the  king  carried  the 
day.  While  the  duke^s  Upland  peasantry  repelled  the  Finns, 
he  himself,  with  a  regular  military  force,  intercepted  the  king 
on  his  march  at  Stegeborg.  He  demanded  the  withdrawal  of 
the  royal  army,  and  the  reference  of  the  decision  to  a  national 
diet :  in  which  case  he  also  would  disband  his  people.  The  king 
would  not  agree  to  this,  whereupon  the  hostile  forces  rushed  into 
acticm. 

Few  in  number ;  insignificant  masses ;  each  consisting  of 
but  a  few  thousand  men :  but  the  decision  that  followed  was 
no  less  important  in  its  results  than  if  it  had  been  brought  about 
by  large  armies. 

Yet  all  depended  on  the  personal  qualities  of  the  princes. 
Charles,  his  own  counsellor,  daring,  resolute,  a  man ;  and,  which 

>  RdstioBe^  Pblonm  1598.  "  Atteso  cfae  se  rimarra  il  ducato  nelli  Brandeburgesl 
Doo  li  pu6  aspettare  d'introdaire  la  reliflone  cattolica,  si  inostra  S.  M*  risolutu  di 
Tolerricaperare  fl  detto  ducato." — [Marking  that  were  the  dukedom  to  remain  with 
the  BrandenburgB,  the  introduction  of  the  catholic  religion  could  not  be  looked  for, 
his  Majesty  showed  himself  resolved  in  his  intention  ol  recovering  the  said  duke- 
Ann.]  This  is  what  King  Stephen  was  ere  now  to  have  done.  "  Ma  ritroyandosi 
con  pennria  di  danari  mentro  era  occupato  nelle  guerre,  ne  fu  sowenuto  delli  Bran- 
debvgeHL"-*(Bui  being  in  want  of  money  while  engaged  ia  wars,  Brandenburg  was 
foigott«o.] 
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was  the  great  matter,  in  actual  possession  :  Sigismund,  depen- 
dent on  others,  weak,  good-natured,  no  soldier;  and  now  re* 
duced  to  the  unhappy  necessity  of  havmg  to  conquer  the  king- 
dom that  belonged  to  him ;  lawful  heir,  it  is  true,  but  engaged 
in  a  contest  with  the  subsisting  oixler  of  things. 

The  troops  twice  encountered  each  other  at  Stangebro.  The 
first  time  it  was  rather  accidentally  than  intentionally;  the  king 
had  the  advantage,  and  he  even  wanted  to  stay  the  slaughter  of 
the  Swedes.  But  the  second  time,  when  the  Dalecamians  had 
risen  in  favour  of  the  duke,  and  his  fleet  had  arrived,  the  latter 
had  the  superiority:  no  one  stayed  the  slaughter  of  the  Poles; 
Sigismund  sufiered  a  total  defeat,  and  had  to  consent  to  all  that 
was  required  of  him.^ 

He  was  even  brought  to  such  a  pass  as  to  deliver  up  the  only 
faithful  subjects  he  had  found,  that  they  might  be  brought  be- 
fore a  Swedish  tribunal.  He  himself  promised  to  submit  to  the 
decision  of  the  diet. 

This,  however,  was  a  mere  shift  by  which  to  escape  from  the 
embaiTassments  of  the  moment.  Instead  of  going  to  the  diet, 
where  he  could  have  appeared  only  in  the  piteous  plight  of  the 
vanquished,  he  took  advantage  of  the  first  favourable  wind  to 
re-embark  for  Dantzick. 

He  flattered  himself,  indeed,  with  the  hope  of  still  obtaining 
the  mastery  in  his  own  hereditary  kingdom  some  other  time, 
and  at  a  more  fortunate  moment:  but  in  point  of  fact,  by  thus 
withdrawing,  he  abandoned  it  to  itself,  and  to  the  overwhelming 
influence  of  his  uncle,  who  felt  no  hesitation,  after  some  delay, 
to  assume  the  title,  as  well  as  the  authority,  of  king ;  and  after 
that,  instead  of  losing  time  in  Sweden  in  waiting  for  war,  he 
carried  it  into  the  Polish  territories,  where  it  was  conducted 
under  various  fortunes 

TIBirS  UPON  RUSSIA. 

In  a  short  time,  however,  it  seemed  as  if  the  miscarriage  of 
this  attempt  would  be  compensated  by  another  successful 
result. 

It  is  well  known  how  often  the  popes  had  before  this  formed 

1  Piasecii  Chronicon  gestorum  in  Enropifit  singularium,  p.  159.     Extracts  from 
the  letters  of  the  princes  in  Geijer :  Schwediache  Geschichtc,  II.  p.  305. 
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hopes  of  gaining  Russia, — already  had  Adrian  VI.  and  Clement 
VII.  done  so;  then  the  Jesuit  Possevin  tried  what  success  he 
could  have  with  Ivan  Wassiljowitsch.  Further,  in  1594,  Cle- 
ment VIII.  sent  a  certain  Comuleo  to  Moscow,  with  more  than 
wonted  confidence,  since  he  knew  the  language.  But  all  these 
attempts  went  for  nothing ;  still  Boris  Godunow  declared  ex- 
plicitly that  "  Moscow  was  now  the  true  orthodox  Rome;"  he 
caused  himself  to  be  prayed  for  as  ^'  the  only  Christian  sovereign 
on  earth/^ 

So  much  the  more  welcome,  under  these  circumstances,  was 
the  prospect  which  presented  itself  in  the  most  unexpected  man- 
ner, on  the  appearance  of  the  false  Demetrius/ 

Demetrius  attached  himself  almost  still  more  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical than  he  did  to  the  political  interests  of  Poland. 

It  was  a  Boman  catholic  confessor  to  whom  he  first  discovered 
himself.  Jesuit  fathers  were  sent  to  examine  him ;  then  the 
papal  nuncio  Bangoni  took  up  his  cause.  The  latter  declared 
to  him  at  their  first  interview,  that  he  had  nothing  to  hope  un- 
less he  abjured  the  schismatic  religion  and  adopted  the  Boman 
catholic.  Demetrius,  without  much  ado,  signified  his  willing- 
ness to  comply;  it  was  what  he  had  engaged  to  do  already:  and 

1  Demetrius  Gruka  Utropoja,  a  Russian  monk,  during  the  reign  of  Boris,  pre- 
tended to  be  prince  Demetrius,  son  of  John  Basilovitz,  and  brother  of  Feodore,  the 
predeoesBor  of  Boris.  His  history  presents  one  of  the  most  singular  instances  of 
iiieee»ful  imposture  on  record,  though,  perhaps,  he  ought  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a 
tool  of  the  papacy,  than  as  acting  on  his  own  account.  Having  left  his  monastery, 
he  went  into  Lithuania,  and  engaged  in  the  service  of  a  nobleman  there,  who  one 
day  happened  to  maltreat  him.  On  this  Griska  began  to  cry,  and  told  his  master, 
that,  did  he  know  his  birth,  he  would  not  treat  him  so.  He  then  told  him  that  he 
was  the  son  of  the  grand  duke  John  ;  that  Boris  Godunow  had  meant  to  assassinate 
him,  but  that  he  had  escaped,  while  that  misfortune  had  overtaken  another  boy, 
whom  his  friends  had  put  in  his  place.  So  artfully  did  he  proceed,  that  his  master 
took  up  his  case  and  sent  him  to  the  Waywode  of  Sandomir,  who  promised  him  an 
aimed  force,  sufficient  to  place  him  on  the  throne,  provided  he  would  permit  tfie  ex- 
ercise of  the  Roman  religion  in  Muscovy.  Finally,  he  succeeded  in  displacing  Bo- 
ris, and  gained  over  the  mother  of  the  real  Demetrius,  who,  though  well  aware  that 
her  son  had  been  killed,  found  it  her  interest  to  dissemble,  besides  that  she  took 
this  opportunity  of  being  revenged  on  Boris.  But  the  suspicions  of  the  Muscovites 
being  aroused  by  the  impostor  s  favouritism  of  strangers  and  of  the  Romish  reli- 
gion, they  attacked  him  soon  afler  his  marriage  with  a  Romish  princess,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Waywode  of  Sandomir.  The  mother  of  the  real  Demetrius  having  dis- 
covered the  imposture,  Griska  was  shot,  and  his  body  subjected  to  the  grossest  in- 
sults. Such  is  an  abstract  of  the  account  in  the  supplemental  volume  to  Moreri's 
Dictionncdre  Histarique,  but  from  a  review  of  all  the  circumstances,  and  particularly 
from  the  poor  runaway  monk  having  been  able  to  gain  credit  for  the  tale  he  told 
the  nobleman,  by  showing  him  a  cross  of  gold,  ornamented  with  jewels,  as  having 
been  given  him  at  his  baptism,  it  seems  evident  that  he  was  a  mere  tool  of  the  Ro- 
nuD  catliolies  from  the  first. — Tr. 
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his  formal  change  of  faith  took  place  the  following  Snnday.^  He 
was  in  ecstasy  on  finding  that  King  Sigismund  thereupon  ac- 
knowledged him :  he  rightly  ascribed  it  to  the  intercession  of 
the  nuncio,  and  to  him  he  promised  to  do  all  in  his  power  for 
the  diffusion  and  the  defence  of  the  Bomish  faith.' 

A  promise  this  which  turned  out  forthwith  to  be  of  great  im- 
portance. Yet  people  in  Poland  were  not  quite  sure  of  giving 
him  credit.  How  astonished  were  they  when,  soon  after  this, 
the  poor  miserable  refugee  entered  the  palace  of  the  Czars !  The 
sudden  death  of  his  predecessor,  which  the  people  viewed  as  a 
judgment  from  Grod,  may  probably  have  contributed  to  this. 

And  here  Demetrius  now  renewed  his  engagement.  He  re* 
ceived  into  his  house  the  nuncio^s  nephew  with  every  demonstra- 
tion of  honour ;  and  as  his  Polish  wife  soon  arrived,  accompa- 
nied by  a  numerous  court,  not  only  of  knights  and  ladies,  but 
particularly  of  monks — Dominicans,  Franciscans,  and  Jesuits,' 
— he  seemed  to  lose  no  time  in  keeping  his  word. 

But  this  was  the  very  thing  that  most  ensured  his  ruin. 
What  obtained  him  the  support  of  the  Poles,  withdrew  from 
him  the  inclinations  of  the  Russians.  They  said  he  did  not  eat 
or  bathe  like  them;  he  did  not  honour  the  saints;  he  was  a 
heathen,  and  had  conducted  an  unbaptized  heathen  wife  to  the 
throne  of  Moskwa:  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  be  a  son  of 
the  Czars.* 

In  consequence  of  an  inexplicable  conviction  had  they  acknow- 
ledged him ;  another  conviction,  which  overcame  them  with  still 
stronger  force,  induced  them  to  precipitate  him  again  from  his 
elevation. 

But  here,  too,  the  real  moving  principle  was  religion.  In 
Russia,  as  well  as  Sweden,  there  arose  a  power  which,  in  accord- 

1  Alessandro  Cilli :  Historia  di  Moacovia,  p.  11.  Cilli  was  present  at  the  act 
In  Karamsin,  X.  109  of  the  translation,  there  is  a  place  to  be  umnd  which  is  not  so 
closely  from  Cilli  as  appears  to  be  the  case.  Karamsin  did  not  understand  CillL 
Not  a  word  of  what  KaramHin  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Demetrius,  is  to  be  found 
in  CilU. 

*  Cilli :  *'  Con  rinnorare  insieme  la  promeasa  dell'  augnmentoe  difesa  per  quanto 
hayessero  potuto  le  sue  fone  e  nel  suo  miperio  e  fuori  di  queUo  della  santa  fede  cat- 
tolica." — [With  the  renewal  likewise  of  the  promise  of  the  augmentation  and  defence 
of  the  holy  catholic  £uth  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability,  both  within  his  dominioa  and 
beyond  it.] 

»  CilU,  p.  66. 

*  Miiller,  Sammlung  Russischer  Geschichte,  V.  873,  remarks  that  papon  of  th« 
pope's  writing  were  found  on  him. 
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anee  with  the  source  from  which  it  sprang,  was  opposed  to  the 
tendencies  of  Boman  Catholicism. 

niTERNAL  coMMonoire  IN  POI.Ain>. 

Whbh  enterprises  undertaken  against  an  external  enemy  mis- 
eany,  they  ordinarily  have  the  effect  of  awakening  internal  dis- 
sensions. There  now  arose  in  Poland  a  movement  which  ren- 
dered it  doubtful  how  far  the  king  could  reign  any  longer  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  commenced.  It  had  the  following 
causes. 

King  Sigismund  did  not  always  maintain  a  good  understand- 
ing with  those  to  whose  endeavours  he  was  obliged  for  having 
obtained  the  crown.  These  had  called  him  to  that  dignity  in 
opposition  to  Austria:  he,  on  the  contrary,  closely  attached  him- 
self to  that  power.  Twice  did  he  choose  a  wife  for  himself  from 
the  family  line  of  Gratz:  and  once  he  fell  under  the  suspicion 
of  intending  to  transfer  the  crown  to  that  house. 

Already  was  the  high  chancellor  Zamoisky  discontented  on 
this  account.  But  what  still  further  exasperated  him  was,  that 
the  king,  for  the  very  purpose  of  rendering  himself  independent 
of  those  who  had  promoted  him,  had  not  seldom  raised  their 
opponents  to  important  offices,  and  admitted  them  to  the  se- 
nate.^ 

For  it  was  chiefly  with  the  senate  that  Sigismimd  III.  sought 
to  reign.  He  filled  it  with  men  who  were  personally  devoted 
to  him  ;  he  made  it  likewise  purely  Boman  catholic;  the  bishops, 
appointed  by  the  king  under  the  influence  of  the  nuncio,  formed 
there  a  powerful,  and  what,  indeed,  gradually  became  the  ruling 
party. 

But,  owing  to  these  very  circumstances,  there  appeared  in  be- 
half of  the  Polish  constitution  and  the  religious  interests  of  the 
country,  an  extremely  important  and  twofold  opposition. 

The  provincial  deputies  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  the 

1  CQli,  Historia  delle  soUevatione  di  Polonia  1606-1608,  Pistoia  1627,-~an  an- 
thor  who  18  80  much  the  more  trust- worthy,  from  his  haying  b3en  long  in  the  ser- 
vice  of  the  king« — mentions  at  the  commenoement  how  powerful  Zamoiiiky  was : 
"  Zamnehi  si  Toleva  alquanto  della  regia  autorit^  usurpare  :" — [^moisky  wanted  to 
usurp  so  much  of  the  royal  authority :] — but  how  the  king  opposed  him,  ••  easendo 
patrone  S.  M'»  non  boIo  di  oonforire  le  dignite  del  regno,  ma  anco  le  steasc  cntrate." 
r  His  Majesty  being  patron,  not  only  in  oonforring  the  dignities  of  the  kingdom,  but 
farther,  ito  wvj  rereDues.] 
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senate  as  a  political  body.  As  the  latter  attached  itself  to  the 
king,  so  did  the  others  to  Zamoisky/  to  whom  they  paid  un- 
bounded respect,  and  who  derived  from  their  subserviency  an 
authority  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  king.  This  was  a  position 
which  must  have  had  an  immense  charm  for  an  enterprising 
magnate.  After  the  high  chancellors  death,  his  place  was 
seized  upon  by  the  palatine  of  Cracow,  Zebrzydowski. 

To  this  party  the  Protestants  now  attached  themselves.  At 
last,  however,  it  was  the  bishops  against  whom  both  preferred 
their  complaints,  the  former  because  of  their  secular,  the  latter 
because  of  their  spiritual  influence.  The  protestants  made  it  a 
grievance  that  in  a  commonwealth  such  as  that  of  Poland,  based 
on  free  accord,  w^ell-eamed  privileges  were  daily  weakened,  com- 
mon people  raised  to  high  offices,  and  that  it  was  meant  that 
men  of  good  nobility  should  be  placed  under  these.  In  these 
complaints  they  were  joined  by  many  Roman  catholics.^ 

There  can  be  no  question  that  this  religious  element  imparted 
a  special  impulse  to  the  political  movement. 

After  the  grievances  complained  of  had  often  been  represented, 
the  subsidies  refused,  and  the  diets  of  the  kingdom  dissolved, — 
all  to  no  purpose — the  discontented  had  recourse  at  last  to  ex- 
treme measures,  and  summoned  the  whole  of  the  nobility  to  the 
rokoss.  Rokoss  was  a  legal  form  of  insurrection:  the  nobility, 
on  being  convened,  claimed  the  right  of  bringing  the  king  and 
the  senate  before  them  to  be  tried.  At  this  convention  the 
evangelicals  were  of  so  much  the  more  consequence,  as  they 
coalesced  with  the  members  of  the  Greek  communion. 

Meanwliile  the  king  too  had  his  adherents.  The  nuncio  kept 
the  bishops  together:^  the  bishops  gave  the  senate  the  direction 
it  was  to  follow :  a  covenant  was  concluded  for  the  defence  of 
the  king  and  religion :  clever  advantage  was  taken  of  the  favour- 
able moment  for  reviving  the  old  misunderstandings  between  the 

1  Piaflecios :  "  Zamoyscius,  cuius  autoritate  potissimum  nitebatur  ordo  nancio- 
rum." — [Zamoisky,  on  whose  authority  mainly  leant  the  order  of  the  deputies.]  From 
that  time  forward  the  provincial  deputies  were  powerful.  One  part  supported  the 
other. 

*  Cilli :  **  Gli  erctici,  spalleggiati  da  cattivi  cattolici.  facevano  gran  fonsa  per  ot- 
tenere  la  confederatione." — [The  heretics,  supported  by  bad  catholics,  nuule  great 
efforts  to  obtain  the  confederation.] 

^  Cilli :  "  II  nuntioBangone  con  sua  destrezza  e  diligenza  tonne  e  connerrd  in  fede 
molii  di  principal!." — [The  nuncio  Rangonc,  with  his  skill  and  diligence,  held  and 
preserved  many  of  the  chiefe  in  allegiance.] 
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laity  and  the  clergy.  The  king  showed  himself  immoTable  in 
the  moment  of  danger:  (he  thought)  he  had  a  just  cause  and 
trosted  in  Grod. 

In  fact  he  maintained  the  upper  hand.  In  October  1606,  he 
dispersed  the  rokoss  just  as  a  considerable  number  of  the  mem- 
bers had  gone  away.  In  July  1607,  matters  came  to  an  open 
breach.  Under  the  cry  Jesu  Maria,  the  royal  troops  attacked 
the  enemy  and  defeated  him.  For  some  time  longer  Zebrzy- 
dowski  kept  the  field,  but  in  1608  he  was  compelled  to  submit: 
a  general  amnesty  was  proclaimed. 

And  by  this  means  it  happened  that  the  civil  government 
could  now  follow  out  still  farther  the  Boman  catholic  direction 
which  it  had  once  entered  on. 

Those  who  were  not  Boman  catholics  remained  excluded  from 
public  offices,  and  in  Rome  people  proceeded  to  extol  the.  effect 
thereby  produced.^  "A  protestant  prince — a  prince  who  did  no 
more  than  bestow  offices  of  dignity  on  both  parties  in  equal 
shares — would  fill  the  whole  land  with  heresies:  private  inte- 
rest is  sure  to  govern  mankind.  To  his  own  steadfastness  the 
king  owes  compliance  with  his  will  on  the  part  of  the  nobility.**' 

In  the  royal  cities,  too,  restraints  were  laid  on  the  protestant 
worship:  "  without  open  violence,"  says  a  papal  body  of  instruc- 
tions, "the  inhabitants  are  compelled  to  conversion."^ 

Upon  this  the  nuncio  saw  to  it  that  the  supreme  courts  should 
be  filled  on  the  principles  of  the  Boman  catholic  church,  and  that 
they  should  proceed  "according  to  the  words  of  the  holy  canon- 

*  Tmitnittione  a  V.  S***  M"  di  Torres :  "  II  re,  benchd  nato  di  patre  e  fra  popoli  ere- 
tid.d  tanto  pio  e  tanto  divoto  e  disanti  costumi  guemito,  che  dentro  a  Roma  non  ay- 
rebbe  potato  nascere  o  allevarscne  un  migliorc,  imperocchd  havendo  esso  con  la  lon- 
gbena  del  regnare  mutati  i  senator!  cretici,  che  se  tre  nc  togli  erano  tutti,  gli  ha 
utto  direnire,  leratinc  due  o  tre,  tutti  quanti  cattolici." — [The  king,  although  from 
a  father  and  people  that  were  heretics,  is  so  very  pious  and  devout,  and  so  adorned 
with  holy  habits,  that  within  Rome  there  could  not  hare  been  born  or  brought  up 
a  better,  inasmuch  as  ho,  having  in  the  course  of  his  reign  changed  the  heretical 
lenatora,  which,  with  the  exception  of  three,  they  all  were,  he  made  them  become, 
by  raising  two  or  three  (to  that  dignity),  all  so  many  catholics.]  Their  maxim 
was  :  "le  oose  spirituali  seguono  il  corso  delle  temporali" — [spiritual  things  follow 
the  eourse  of  temporal]. 

•  Instnittione  a  M'  Lancellotti :  "  La  conforti  (den  Koenig)  grandementc  a vietare 
che  ncUe  cittc  regie  che  da  lei  dipendono  altro  escrcitio  di  religione  che  il  cattolico 
si  coroporti,  nd  permetta  che  v'abbiano  tempi  nd  sinagoge  loro :  poichd  si  vengono 
per  tal  dolce  modo  senza  violenza  espressa  a  iar  convertirc  o  a  mutar  paeae." — [Ad- 
vise the  king  strongly  to  avoid,  in  the  royal  cities  that  depend  on  him,  that  there 
should  be  alk»wcd  any  religious  exercise  but  the  catholic,  or  that  they  should  be  al- 
lowed to  luive  their  temples  or  synagogues :  since  it  is  by  such  mild  measures,  with* 
oot  expreis  jkAence,  that  conversions  come  to  be  made  or  countries  changed.] 
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ical  statutes.^^  Mixed  marriages  were  then  of  partioular  im* 
portanoe.  The  highest  conrt  of  law  wonld  admit  the  Taliditj  of 
none  that  were  not  solemnized  before  the  parish  priest  and  boudo 
witnesses;  bnt  the  priests  refused  to  give  the  benediction  to 
mixed  marriages;  no  wonder  if  very  many  submitted  to  the 
Boman  catholic  ritual  on  this  very  account,  that  their  childrai 
might  not  be  placed  in  a  disadvantageous  position.  Others  were 
influenced  by  the  possession  of  church  patronages  by  protestants 
being  disputed.  The  state  possesses  a  thousand  methods  of 
promoting  a  body  of  opinions  to  which  it  is  favourable;  here 
these  were  all  carried  as  far  as  they  possibly  could  without  actual 
violence;  though  little  remarked,  the  change  of  religion  unoeas- 
ingly  went  forward. 

There  is  no  doubt,  too,  that  this  was  partly  to  be  attributed 
to  the  earnestness  and  effectiveness  with  which  the  nuncios  ad- 
ministered ecclesiastical  affairs.  They  were  particularly  carefol 
that  the  episcopal  sees  should  be  filled  with  men  peculiarly  fitted 
for  the  office;  they  visited  the  monasteries;  and  did  not  permit, 
what  had  begun  to  be  done,  that  refractory  and  turbulent  mem- 
bers, whom  people  elsewhere  wished  to  dismiss,  should  be  sent 
into  Poland;  nor  did  the  parish  priests  escape  their  attention; 
they  made  efforts  to  introduce  psalmody  and  the  instruction  of 
children.  They  pressed  for  the  establishment  of  diocesan  semi- 
naries. 

The  Jesuits,  in  particular,  now  laboured  among  them.  We 
find  them  actively  exerting  themselves  in  all  the  provinces; 
among  the  tractable  people  of  Livonia;  in  Lithuania  where  they 
had  to  combat  the  remains  of  the  ancient  worship  of  the  serpent; 
among  the  Greeks  where  the  Jesuits  often  were  the  only  Boman 
catholic  priests;  baptism  had  sometimes  to  be  given  to  neophy- 
tes of  eighteen ;  they  met  with  very  old  men  who  had  never  re- 
ceived the  sacrament;  but  particularly  in  Poland  proper,  where, 
as  a  member  of  the  company  boasts,  '^  hundreds  of  learned,  or- 
thodox, to-God-devoted  men,  belonging  to  the  order,  are  busied 
by  means  of  schools  and  religious  associations,  by  word  and  pen- 
ning, in  extirpating  errors  and  in  planting  Boman  catholic  piety .^^^ 

Here,  too,  the  wonted  enthusiasm  was  aroused  in  those  who 

^  Argentus  de  rebus  societatis  Jesn  in  regno  PoIonuB  1615 — [Ai^gentns  on 
the  affairs  of  the  society  of  Jesus  in  PoUimI  1615] :  yet  it  might  haye  giyen  much 
more  information. 
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attached  themselyes  to  them;  but  it  was  combined  most  anfor- 
tnnately  with  the  insolence  of  an  overbearing  joung  nobility. 
The  king  avoided  acts  of  violence  properly  speaking;  these  the 
popils  of  the  Jesuits  held  themselves  authorized  to  commit. 

Not  seldom  did  they  observe  the  festival  of  Ascension  day, 
by  nusing  a  storm  against  the  evangelicals,  bursting  into  their 
faooseB,  plundering  and  wasting  their  property;  woe  to  him  who 
was  caught  or  who  was  even  only  met  upon  the  street. 

As  early  as  in  1606,  did  the  church,  and  in  1607  the  church* 
yard  of  the  evangelicals  m  Cracow,  become  the  objects  of  a 
furious  attack;  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  flung  out  of  the 
graves;  in  1604  the  churches  of  the  protestants  in  Wilna  were 
destroyed,  and  their  priests  (ministers),  maltreated  or  put  to 
death;  in  1615  there  appeared  a  book  at  Posen  which  maintained 
Uiat  the  evangelicals  had  no  right  to  reside  in  that  town;  in  the 
year  following,  the  pupils  of  the  Jesuits  destroyed  the  Bohemian 
church,  so  that  not  one  stone  was  left  upon  another;  the  Luth- 
enm  church  was  burned.  The  same  things  were  done  in  many 
other  quarters;  protestants  here  and  there  were  compelled  by 
oonstant  attacks  to  alienate  their  churches.  Soon  people  would 
no  longer  be  satisfied  with  attacking  the  protestants  in  the  towns; 
the  Cracow  students  burned  down  the  neighbouring  churches  in 
the  country.  In  Podlachia  an  old  evangelical  preacher  of  the 
name  of  Barkow,  was  pacing  on,  aided  by  his  stafi*,  in  front  of 
his  carriage,  when  a  Polish  nobleman  who  was  coming  from  the 
opposite  direction,  ordered  his  coachman  to  drive  the  horses 
right  against  him;  before  the  old  man  could  get  out  of  the  way 
he  was  ridden  over  and  died  of  his  wounds.^ 

But  notwithstanding  all  this,  protestantism  could  not  be  sup- 
pressed. The  king  was  bound  by  a  promise  which  he  had  not 
the  power  to  recall.  The  barons  remained,  in  so  far  as  them- 
selves were  concerned,  subject  to  no  restraint,  and  all  of  them 
did  not  forthwith  change  their  religion.  A  favourable  decision 
amongst  many  that  were  unfavourable,  was  sometimes  pro- 
nounced in  the  courts  of  law,  and  one  or  other  church  was  re- 
stored. In  the  towns  of  Polish  Prussia  the  protestants  still 
remained  the  majority.     Much  less  still  were  the  Greeks  to  be 

1  WengeneU  SlATonia  reformata,  p.  224,  232,  236,  244,  247.~[Wenger8cius'8 
refiDniMd  SUtohU,  p.  224,  Ac] 
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put  aside;  the  coalition  of  1595  had  excited  disgust  rather  than 
imitation.  The  party  of  the  dissenters,  composed  both  of  pro- 
testants  and  Greeks,  grew  into  greater  and  greater  consequence; 
the  towns  that  had  most  traffic,  the  most  martial  populations, 
such  as  the  Cossacks,  gave  a  peculiar  effect  to  their  demands. 
This  opposition  was  so  much  the  more  powerful,  as  it  daily  found 
a  stronger  stay  in  neighbours  whom  it  had  been  found  impossi- 
ble to  subdue,  Russia  and  Sweden. 

rABTHXB  FROORES8  07  THB  COITNTEB-RXFOBMATIOK  15  OIBMAVT. 

Quite  other  principles  were  cherished  in  Germany.  There 
each  prince  considered  that  he  was  fully  authorized  to  regulate 
religion  in  his  territories  according  to  his  own  personal  princi- 
ples. 

Accordingly  the  movement  that  had  commenced  carried  its 
waves  farther  onward,  without  much  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  imperial  government,  and  without  exciting  much  attention. 

The  spiritual  princes  especially  considered  it  a  duty  to  lead 
back  their  territories  to  Roman  Catholicism. 

Already  did  the  pupils  of  the  Jesuits  appear  among  them. 
John  Adam  von  Bicken,  electoral  prince  of  Maintz,  from  1601 
to  1 604,  had  been  reared  in  the  collegium  Germanicum  at  Rome. 
In  the  castle  of  Konigstein  he  once  heard  the  psalmody  with 
which  the  Lutherans  of  that  time  accompanied  the  remains  of 
their  pastors  to  interment.  "  May  you  then,^'  he  exclaimed, 
"honourably  consign  your  synagogue  to  the  grave.**'  The  next 
Sunday  a  Jesuit  mounted  the  pulpit,  and  never  was  it  given  to 
a  Lutheran  preacher  again.  Thus  too  did  matters  proceed  in 
other  places.^  What  Bicken  had  left  incomplete,  his  successor 
John  Schweikard,  zealously  carried  on.  He  was  a  man  that 
loved  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  but  who  withal  possessed  self- 
command  and  displayed  uncommon  talent.  He  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  the  counter-reformation  throughout  his  whole  see, 
and  even  on  the  Eichsfelde.  He  sent  a  commission  to  Heiligen- 
stadt,  which,  within  two  years,  brought  back  to  Roman  Catho- 
licism two  hundred  citizens,  among  whom  there  were  many  who 
had  grown  gray  in  the  protestant  faith.  A  few  there  still  re- 
mained; these  he  personally  admonished  "as  their  father  and 

^  Serarius :  Res  Mogontinse,  p.  973. 
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pastor,^  as  he  said,  ^^from  feelings  of  deep  and  genuine  affec- 
tion,^ and  prevailed  on  them  too,  to  come  over.  He  now  beheld 
with  no  ordinary  feelings  of  satisfaction,  a  city  again  Boman 
catholic,  which  forty  years  before  had  been  fully  protestant/ 

And  now,  too,  a  like  course  was  pursued  by  Ernest  and  Fer- 
dinand of  Cologne,  both  Bavarian  princes;  and  by  the  electoral 
prince  Lotharius  who  belonged  to  the  family  of  Mettemich  of 
Treves,  a  distinguished  prince,  of  an  acute  intellect,  possessing 
the  talent  of  surmounting  the  difficulties  that  lay  in  his  way, 
prompt  in  executing  justice,  vigilant  in  promoting  the  interests 
at  once  of  his  country  and  his  family;  moreover  he  was  affable 
and  not  over  severe  where  religion  was  not  concerned,  he  toler- 
ated no  protestants  at  his  court.^  To  these  great  names  Neith- 
ard  von  Thiingen,  bishop  of  Bamberg,  attached  himself.  On 
taking  possession  of  his  capital,  he  found  that  the  entire  council, 
with  the  exception  of  two  members,  was  protestant.  He  had 
given  his  support  before  this  to  Bishop  Julius  of  Wurzburg,  and 
now  resolved  to  apply  the  measures  adopted  by  that  prelate  to 
Bamberg.  He  immediately  published  his  Reformation Vedict 
for  Christmas  1595;  it  leaves  no  alternative  but  that  of  attend- 
ing the  sacrament  of  the  Supper  according  to  the  Roman  catho- 
lic ritual,  or  expatriation ;  and  although  chapter,  nobility  and 
peasantry  spoke  against  him,  and  the  most  urgent  representa- 
tions were  sent  in  from  the  neighbourhood,  yet  during  all  the 
following  years  in  succession,  we  find  the  reformations-orders 
renewed  and  upon  the  whole  executed.^  The  Bamberger  found 
a  rival  in  Lower  Germany,  in  Theodore  von  Furstenberg  at 
Paderbom.  In  the  year  1596  he  put  all  the  priests  who  gave 
the  elements  in  both  kinds  at  the  Supper,  into  prison.  This 
naturally  produced  dissension  betwixt  his  nobility  and  him,  and 
we  find  the  bishop  and  nobles  mutually  driving  off  each  other^s 
cattle  and  horses.  Even  as  respected  the  town  he  ended  at  last 
by  coming  to  an  open  feud  with  it.  Unfortimately  there  ap- 
peared there  a  violent  demagogue,  who  proved  notwithstanding 
unequal  to  the  important  position  into  which  he  had  thrust  him- 

1  Wolf:  Geschichto  von  Hciligeiwtadt  S.  63.    From  1681  to  1601  there  wore 
eoiutted  np  497  conrcrts,  the  most  were  in  1508,  when  they  amounted  to  73. 

t  Masenias :  Continuatlo  Broweri,  p.  474. 

s  Jack :  Gcechichte  von  Bamberg,  for  example  IIT.  212,  199 ;  but  fundamentally 
crerywbae,  for  this  hiatoxy  is  mainly  occupied  with  the  anti-reformation. 

ir.  E 
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self.  In  1604  Paderbom  was  coerced  into  a  renewal  of  its 
allegiance.  Thereupon  the  Jesuit  college  was  most  splendidly 
endowed;  and  in  a  short  time  here,  too,  there  went  forth  an 
edict  that  leffc  no  choice  but  the  mass  or  banishment.  How  en- 
tirely Roman  catholic  do  we  see  Bamberg  and  Paderbom  gra- 
dually become/ 

This  rapid  and  withal  so  effectual  a  reyolution,  brought  about 
in  all  these  countries,  must  ever  be  accounted  in  the  highest  de- 
gree remarkable.  Are  we  to  assume  that  protestantism  had 
nerer  taken  proper  root  in  the  multitude,  or  are  we  to  ascribe  it 
to  the  method  pursued  by  the  Jesuits!  In  point  of  zeal  and 
address  at  least  they  left  nothing  wanting.  They  extended 
their  operations  in  wider  and  wider  circles  round  all  the  points 
at  which  they  had  established  themselyes.  They  had  the  art 
of  captivating  the  multitude;  their  churches  were  the  most  fire- 
quented ;  they  uniformly  directed  their  attacks  against  the  chief 
difficulty  they  encountered ;  if  there  happened  anywhere  to  be 
a  scripture-proof  Lutheran,  to  whose  judgment  the  neighbours  so 
far  deferred,  they  directed  all  their  endeavours  to  gain  him  over; 
which,  thanks  to  their  practice  in  controversy,  they  seldom  failed 
to  do.  They  showed  themselves  always  ready  to  aid  the  needy; 
they  healed  the  sick  and  sought  to  reconcile  parties  at  enmity 
with  each  other.  They  then  laid  those  whom  they  won  over, 
and  who  became  converts,  under  solemn  oaths.  The  faithful 
were  to  be  seen  repairing  under  their  banners  to  all  the  resorts 
of  pilgrims;  and  the  processions  were  now  joined  by  persons  who 
had  been  even  zealous  protestants. 

Nor  was  it  by  spiritual  princes  only,  but  also  by  secular,  that 
the  Jesuits  were  sought  for.  About  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  their  two  great  pupils,  Ferdinand  II.  and  Maximilian 
I.,  stepped  forth  upon  the  scene. 

It  is  said  that  when  the  young  archduke  Ferdinand,  in  the 
year  1696,  celebrated  Easter  in  his  capital  city  of  Gratz,  he  was 
the  only  person  that  took  the  sacrament  of  the  supper  according 
to  the  Roman  catholic  ritual;  in  the  whole  city  there  were  but 
three  Roman  catholics.' 

1  Stnink:  Annalcs  Paderbom.,  lib.  XXII.  p.  720. 

*  Ilansitz:  Germania  Sacra,  II.  p.  712.  "Numenis  Lutheri  sectatonun  tantus 
ot  ex  inquilinis  Gneccnslbus  paene  cunctis  Invenirentur  aTit»  fidei  cultores  ires  non 
amplios." — [Such  was  the  number  of  Luther's  followers  that  three  and  no  more 
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In  point  of  fact,  after  the  decease  of  the  archduke  Charles, 
the  enterprises  in  favour  of  Boman  Catholicism  had  been  going 
back  under  a  not  verj  powerful  goyemment,  conducted  bj  the 
guardians  of  his  sucxsessor.  The  protestants  had  recovered  pos- 
session of  the  churches  that  were  wrested  from  them;  their 
schools  at  Gratz  had  been  fortified  by  new  and  fortunate  ap- 
pointments; the  nobilitj  had  appointed  a  committee  for  the  pur- 
poae  of  resisting  all  that  might  be  attempted  to  be  done  to  the 
prejudice  of  protestantism. 

Notwithstanding  this  Ferdinand  resolved  instantly  to  proceed 
to  the  execution  and  completion  of  the  counter-reformation.  In 
this  spiritual  and  political  motives  were  combined.  He  said  that 
he,  too,  would  be  lord  in  his  own  country  as  well  as  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  and  the  elector  of  the  Palatinate  in  theirs.  If  it  was 
suggested  to  him  what  dangers  might  result  from  an  attack  by 
the  Turks  during  internal  dissensions,  he  replied,  that  people 
could  not  count  upon  divine  assistance  until  after  complete  con- 
version. In  1597,  Ferdinand  passed  through  Loreto  to  Borne, 
on  his  way  to  the  feet  of  Clement  VIII.  He  solemnly  vowed 
that  he  would  restore  the  Soman  catholic  religion  in  his  heredi- 
tary dominions  even  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  and  in  this  resolve  he 
was  confirmed  by  the  pope.  So  he  returned  and  proceeded  to 
work.  In  Sept.  1598  his  decree  went  forth,  by  which  he  com- 
manded the  removal  of  all  the  protestant  preachers  in  Gratz 
within  a  fortnight.^ 

Gratz  was  the  centre  of  protestant  learning  and  power. 
Nothing  was  left  unattempted  that  might  shake  the  archduke 
from  his  purpose;  neither  entreaties  nor  warnings,  nor  even 
threats;  but  the  young  prince  was,  according  to  the  expression 
of  the  historian  of  Camiola,  firm  "  as  a  piece  of  marble.'''^  In 
October  a  similar  proclamation  was  issued  in  Camiola,  and  in 
December  in  Carinthia. 

And  now,  indeed,  the  estates  showed  themselves  extremely 

Ibllowera  of  the  ancient  faith  could  be  found  from  among  all  the  Greek  residenU.l 
The  words  "psne  cunctis," — [ahnost  all,]  again  leavra  the  matter  doubtful. 

^  Kherenhiller :  Annales  Ferdlnandei,  IV.  17^8. 

»  Valyaasor:  Ehre  des  flenogthums  Krain,  Th.  2.  Buch  7,  p  464;  undoubtedly 
the  meet  important  account  of  this  occurrence :  "  Solche  mit  Wamung  gemischte 
Bittschrifl  traf  einen  festen  Marmel  an.  welchen  ihre  Feder  nicht  kunte  durch- 
dringen,  noch  erweichen." — [Such  a  supplication  mingled  with  warning,  struck  upon 
an  immorahle  marUe  which  its  feather  could  neither  penetrate  nor  soften.] 
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difficult  to  deal  with;  even  at  their  particular  provincial  meet* 
ings,  for  Ferdinand  no  longer  allowed  a  general  one,  thej  refused 
payment  of  their  subsidies;  already  were  the  soldiers  on  the  fron- 
tiers in  an  unsettled  state.  But  the  archduke  declared  that  he 
would  sooner  lose  all  that  by  the  grace  of  Gt>d  he  possessed,  than 
yield  a  single  step.  The  danger  arising  from  the  Turks,  who 
under  these  circumstances,  had  already  taken  Ganischa,  and  ad- 
vanced in  a  daily  more  threatening  manner,  compelled  the  estates 
at  last  to  consent  to  the  taxes  without  having  obtained  a  single 
concession. 

Upon  this  the  archduke  had  nothing  farther  to  restrain  him. 
In  Oct.  1599  the  protestant  church  in  Gi^tz  was  closed,  and  the 
evangelical  worship  prohibited  under  pain  of  torture  and  of  death. 
A  commission  was  formed  which  proceeded  into  the  country  at- 
tended by  an  armed  force.  Styria  first,  then  Carinthia,  and  at 
last  Garniola  too  were  reformed.  From  place  to  place  the  cry 
rang  in  people'^s  ears ;  "  the  reformation  is  coming-'^  Ohurches 
were  pulled  down,  preachers  banished  or  thrown  into  prison,  and 
the  inhabitants  compelled  either  to  live  according  to  the  Roman 
catholic  faith  or  to  leave  the  country.  There  were  indeed  many, 
for  example  there  were  fifty  citizens  in  the  small  town  of  St. 
Veit,  who  preferred  expatriation  to  apostasy.^  The  emigrants 
had  to  pay  the  tenth  penny,  which  for  them  was  in  all  cases  no 
small  loss. 

Such  was  the  grievous  harshness  of  the  procedure  that  was 
adopted.  In  return  the  Bomanists  had  the  satisfaction  of  find- 
ing that  in  1603  there  were  reckoned  40,000  communicants, 
more  than  there  had  been  previously. 

And  there  was  now  developed  forthwith  a  more  extended 
operation  on  all  the  Austrian  territories. 

The  emperor  Rodolph  had  at  first  advised  his  young  kinsman 
against  his  proposed  design;  but  the  success  of  the  latter  led  the 
former  to  imitate  him.  From  1599  to  1601  we  find  a  Reform- 
commission  actively  engaged  in  Upper  Austria,  and  in  1602  and 
1 603  in  Lower  Austria  *  Preachers  and  teachers  who  had  grown 
gray  in  the  service  of  the  gospel,  had  to  abandon  Lintz  and  Sty- 
ria; this  was  a  sore  affliction  to  them;  " now  when  bowed  down 

1  HemiAnn :  St.  Veit :  in  the  Kacrnthnorischcn  Zeitschrift,  Y.  3,  p.  163. 
>  Raupach :  Erangel.  Oestreich,  I.  215. 
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with  age,^  exclaims  the  rector  of  Styria,  ''  I  am  thrust  into 
misery  !**^  "Daily,''  writes  one  of  those  that  were  left  behind, 
"are  we  threatened  with  destruction;  our  adversaries  hare  their 
eyee  upon  us,  mock  at  us,  thirst  after  our  blood.*"^ 

In  Bohemia  people  flattered  themselves  with  the  idea  of  being 
better  shielded  from  wrong  by  the  ancient  utraquist  privileges, 
and  in  Hungary  by  the  independence  and  power  of  the  estates. 
But  Bodolph  seemed  now  to  have  no  wish  to  trouble  himself 
with  either  the  one  or  the  other.  He  had  been  persuaded  that 
the  old  utraquists  were  suppressed,  and  that  the  evangelicals  had 
no  legal  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  privileges.  In  the  year 
1602,  he  published  an  edict  which  first  of  all  ordered  the 
churches  of  the  Moravian  Brethren  to  be  shut,  and  prohibited 
their  meetings.^  All  others,  too,  felt  that  they  were  in  the 
same  case,  and  did  not  allow  themselves  to  doubt  what  they  had 
to  expect.  Ere  long  open  violence  began  in  Hungary.  Basta 
and  Belgioioso,  who  commanded  the  imperial  troops  in  that 
country,  removed  the  churches  of  Gaschau  and  Glausenburg,  and 
the  archbishop  of  Golocsa  endeavoured  with  their  assistance  to 
bring  back  to  Roman  Catholicism  the  thirteen  towns  in  Zips. 
The  emperor,  in  reference  to  the  grievances  of  Hungary,  issued 
this  resolution;  "His  Majesty,  cordially  acknowledging  the  holy 
Boman  f^ith,  desires  to  extend  it  likewise  in  all  his  dominions, 
and  particularly  his  Hungarian  dominions:  he  hereby  confirms 
and  rectifies  all  the  decrees  which  from  the  times  of  St.  Ste- 
phen, the  apostle  of  Hungary,  have  been  announced  in  favour 
ofthatfaith.''^ 

In  spite  of  his  advanced  age,  even  the  cautious  emperor  had 
laid  aside  his  moderation;  the  Boman  catholic  princes,  one  and 
all,  pursued  the  same  policy;  to  the  utmost  limits  of  their 
power,  the  stream  of  Boman  catholic  opinions  more  and  more 
widely  spread  itself  out;  doctrine  and  government  impelled  it 
onwards;  there  were  no  means  in  the  constitution  of  the  empire 

1  '<  Jam  senio  squalens  trudor  in  exilium." — [Now  while  squalid  from  old  age,  I 
am  thrust  into  exile.]    Valentine  Pruenhueber's  Annalcs  Styrenscs,  p.  320. 

>  Uc^narius  ad  LyBerom :  Raupach,  IV.  151. 

*  Schmidt :  Nenere  Geschichte  dcr  Deutschen,  III.  260,  an  extract  from  the  sup- 
plements to  the  apology  for  the  Bohemians  of  the  date  1618,  which  are  often  found 
wanting  in  later  editbns. 

«  Art  XXTI.  anno  1604.  In  Ribmy :  Memorabilia  AngnstansB  confessionis,  L 
^321. 
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pf  opposing  it.  Much  rather  so  conscions  wore  the  Boman 
catholics  of  the  strength  of  their  efforts,  that  they  began  at  this 
important  crisis  to  intermeddle  with  the  affairs  of  the  empire, 
and  to  jeopard  the  hitherto  asserted  rights  of  the  protestant  part 
of  it.' 

Already,  not  without  the  influence  of  the  papal  nuncios,  and 
particularly  of  Cardinal  Madruzzi,  who  first  turned  his  at- 
tention in  this  direction,  had  changes  been  admitted  in  the  su- 
preme imperial  court,  which  supplied  occasions  and  means  £xr 
those  ends. 

Even  the  imperial  court  of  justice  (Eammergericht)  had  at 
last  received  a  more  Boman  catholic  colour  towards  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century;  decisions  had  gone  forth  which  corres- 
ponded with  the  Roman  catholic  exposition  of  the  peace  of  Augs- 
burg. Those  who  had  suffered  in  consequence,  had,  on  the  other 
hand,  seized  the  legal  remedy  of  revision;  but  the  revisions 
along  with  the  visitations  had  come  to  a  stand  still;  the  causes 
accumulated  and  all  lay  over  undecided.^ 

Amid  these  circumstances  it  so  happened  that  the  aulic  coun* 
cil  rose  in  credit.  There  at  the  least  people  had  the  prospect  of 
having  their  cases  brought  to  a  final  decision;  the  losing  party 
could  not  take  refuge  in  a  legal  remedy  which  never  brought  the 
question  at  issue  to  a  close.  But  the  aulic  council  not  only  was 
still  more  decidedly  Koman  catholic  than  the  supreme  court  of 
the  empire;  it  was  absolutely  dependent  also  on  the  court.  '^The 

1  Relatione  del  nuncio  Ferroro  160C — [Report  of  the  nuncio  Fenero  1806] 
enumerates  the  results :  "  Da  alcuni  anni  in  qua  si  d  conrertito  alia  nostra  santa 
rcllgionc  una  grandissima  quantity  d'aniine,  restorate  le  chiese,  riTOcate  molt«  reU- 
gioni  di  rcgolari  alii  lore  anticbi  monasteri,  restituite  in  buona  parte  lo  ceremonie 
ccclcsiostiche,  moderata  alquanto  la  lieenza  dec^li  ecclesiastici,  e  domesticate  0  nome 
del  pontcficc  Romano  riconosciuto  per  capo  dcUa  chicsa  universale." — [From  some 
years  in  which  a  very  ^reat  number  of  souls  haye  been  conyerted  to  our  holy  reli- 
gion, restored  to  the  church,  manv  orders  of  the  regular  clei^  recalled  to  their 
ancient  monasteries,  the  ecclesiastical  ceremonies  in  a  good  measure  restored,  tha 
licentiousness  of  the  clergy  somewhat  moderated,  and  the  name  of  the  Rotmii 
pontiff  domesticated,  he  being  recognised  as  head  of  the  uniyersal  church.] 

*  Missiy  und  Erinnerung  dcs  Rcichskammergcrichts  am  Reichstag  Ton  160S 
—[Missive  and  admonition  of  the  supreme  imperial  court  to  the  imperial  diet  of 
1608]  in  the  Acts  of  the  Imperial  diets  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  of  which  it  was 
kindly  permitted  to  take  a  preliminary  view.  The  "  Kammcrgericht"  deolaies  it 
"  for  notorious  in  the  country  and  empire  to  what  a  largo  ahd  remarkable  amount, 
since  the  year  86,  the  revisions  of  the  judgments  issued  and  pronounced  by  the  said 
"  Kammergericht"  have  accumulated,  so  that  of  the  same  there  have  been  already 
notified  in  the  imperial  college  to  the  amount  of  an  hundred  and  more  of  them,  pro- 
bably daily  to  be  looked  for.] 
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anfie  eoimeil,^  says  the  Florentine  charg^-cTafiaires,  Alidosi, 
^iBsaes  no  definitive  decision,  without  having  communicated  it 
previously  to  the  emperor  and  to  the  secret  council,  who  seldom 
return  it  to  the  judges  without  some  alterations.^^ 

But  what  general  institutions  were  there  in  the  empire  equal 
in  point  of  influence  to  the  judicial!  To  these  the  unity  of  the 
nation  attached  itself.  But  even  these  were  now  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Boman  catholic  sentiments,  and  at  the  service  of  the 
convenience  of  the  court.  Complaints  soon  began  to  be  heard 
on  aU  sides  of  partial  judgments,  and  of  illegal  violence  in  giv- 
ing them  efiect,  when  the  general  danger  which  threatened  to 
arise  firom  this  point,  appeared  in  the  case  of  Donauwerth. 

The  fact  of  a  Boman  catholic  abbot  in  a  protestant  city,  who 
wxnted  to  hold  his  processions  with  more  publicity  and  show 
than  usual,'  having  been  interrupted  and  insulted  by  the  popu- 
lace, sufficed  for  the  aulic  council  to  visit  the  city  itself  with  a 
process  aiming  at  extensive  consequences,  with  mandates,  cita- 
tions, and  commissions,  and  finally  to  pronounce  the  ban  upon 
it.  A  strict  Boman  catholic  prince  in  the  neighbourhood,  Maxi- 
milian of  Bavaria,  obtained  the  commission  for  giving  it  complete 
efiect.  Not  content  with  occupying  Donauwerth,  he  instantly 
called  hither  the  Jesuits,  allowed  the  Boman  catholic  worship 
only,  and  proceeded  in  the  usual  manner  to  introduce  the  coun- 
ter-reformation. 

Maximilian  himself  viewed  this  afiair  in  the  light  of  its  gene- 

1  Belatkme  del  S'  Rod.  Alidosi  1607—1600.  "  E  rero  che  il  consiglio  aulieo 
a  questo  di  meoo  che  tutte  le  definitioni  che  hanno  Tirtii  di  definitiva  non  le  pronun- 
tia  le  primA  non  dia  parte  a  S.  M**  o  in  suo  luogo  al  consiglio  di  stato,  il  quale  alle 
ToHe  o  aogmenta  o  toglie  o  modera  I'opinione  di  questo  consiglio,  e  cosi  fatto  si  ri- 
maoda  a  detto  oonsigUo  tal  deliberatione  e  cosi  si  publica." — fit  is  true  the  aulic 
eooneil  has  this  at  l^t  that  all  the  judgments  that  have  the  force  of  being  defini- 
tire,  are  not  pronounced  by  it  until  it  has  first  imparted  them  to  the  emperor,  or 
failing  him  to  the  council  of  state,  which  every  time  either  adds  to  or  takes  from, 
or  mSdenien  the  opinion  of  the  said  council,  and  when  this  is  done,  rc-transmits 
•oefa  deliberation  to  said  council,  and  thus  it  is  announced.^ 

*  The  report  "  wegen  der  Uonawerdischen  Execution," — {respecting  the  execution 
of  Donanwerth,]  in  the  Acts  of  the  Imperial  Diet  of  4th  February  1608  remarks, 
(and  the  other  accounts  and  pieces  of  documentary  information  agree  with  it,)  that 
the  Abbot  had  "  allein  so  Tiel  herbracht  dass  er  mit  nieder<;elcgtcn  und  zusammen- 
gewickelten  Fahnen  ohne  Gesang  und  Klang  und  zwar  allein  durch  cin  sonderes 
Gaesslein  beim  Kloster  hinab  bis  ausser  der  Stadt  und  ihrcm  Bezirk  gangen,  und 
die  Fahnen  nicht  eher  aufrichten  und  iliegen  odcr  singcn  und  klingen  lassen,  cr  9ey 
dam  aosser  deren  ron  Donawerth  grund.'  — [done  no  more  than  gone  with  lowered 
and  folded  flags,  without  singing  or  music,  and  only  too  by  a  retired  lane  from  the 
aoQasterj,  oat  of  the  town  and  beyond  its  circle,  and  then  only  allowed  th^  flags 
to  be  raiwd  and  unfolded,  or  singing  and  music  to  commence ;  nc  was  accordingly 
bcyood  Dofumworth  ground.] 
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ral  importance.  He  wrote  to  the  pope  that  it  might  be  regarded 
as  a  touchstone  by  which  one  might  perceive  the  decline  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  respect  commanded  by  the  protestauts. 

But  he  deceiyed  himself  if  he  believed  that  they  would  submit 
to  it.  They  very  well  saw  what  they  had  to  expect  were  mat- 
ters to  proceed  at  this  rate. 

Forthwith  the  Jesuits  made  bold  to  deny  the  obligatory  force 
of  the  peace  of  Augsburg.  In  point  of  principle  (they  main- 
tained) nothing  could  have  been  concluded  without  the  pope'^s 
consent;  in  no  event  could  its  validity  have  continued  beyond 
the  date  of  the  Tridentine  coimcil;  it  could  only  be  regarded  as 
a  sort  of  interim. 

And  even  those  who  owned  the  validity  of  this  compact, 
thought  nevertheless  that  at  least  all  the  property  that  had  been 
confiscated  by  the  protestauts  since  it  was  concluded,  most  be 
restored  again.  They  paid  no  regard  to  the  protestant  explana- 
tions of  its  words. 

What  then,  should  these  views,  as  had  indeed  already  began 
to  be  the  case,  be  acknowledged  by  the  supreme  imperial  courts 
of  justice,  and  should  decisions  in  conformity  with  them  be  pro- 
nounced and  carried  into  efiect? 

When  the  diet  met  at  Katisbon  in  1608,  the  protestants 
would  proceed  to  no  deliberation,  until  the  peace  of  Augsburg 
was  confirmed  to  them  absolutely.^  Even  Saxony,  though  uni- 
formly leaning  in  other  respects  to  the  side  of  the  emperor,  now 
insisted  that  the  processes  of  the  aulic  council  should  be  quashed, 
as  being  opposed  to  ancient  usage;  he  urged  also  the  improve- 
ment of  the  judicial  system,  and  not  only  the  renewal  of  the 
peace  of  Augsburg  as  concluded  in  1555,  but  a  pragmatic  sanc- 
tion likewise,  by  which  the  Jesuits  should  be  prohibited  from 
uniting  against  it. 

But,  on  the  other  side  too,  the  Boman  catholics  zealously  held 
together;  the  bishop  of  Ratisbon  had  already  published  before- 
hand a  circular,  in  which  he  admonished  his  co-religionists  before 

1  Protocollum  im  Corrcspondenzrath,  5  April  1608,  in  den  R.  T.  U. — [Pro- 
tocol in  the  correspondence  council,  5th  April  1008,  in  the  Archives  of  the  Impe- 
rial Diets]:  *'  the  chief  subject  of  consultation  at  the  present  meeting  of  the  Diet 
has  hitherto  remained  in  suspense  on  this  account,  that  the  orders  belonging  to  the 
evangelical  religion  want  the  confirmation  of  the  peace  of  religion,  and  the  popish 
})art  want  to  have  inserted  in  the  act  the  clause»  that  all  property  oonfiscatod  bj 
the  evangelical  orders  since  the  year  1556  should  be  restored." 
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all  things  to  instruct  their  representatires  to  engage  in  a  con- 
current defence  of  the  Boman  catholic  faith,  ^'to  stand  by  each 
other,  firm  and  inflexible  like  a  wall;^^  only  not  to  temporize; 
there  was  no  longer  cause  for  fear;  staunch  and  zealous  defend- 
ers were  at  hand  in  distinguished  and  praiseworthy  families. 
Though  the  Boman  catholics  then  showed  themselves  disposed 
to  ratify  the  peace  of  Augsburg,  they  moved  the  clause  never- 
theless, 'Hhat  what  contravened  the  same  should  be  annulled 
and  restitution  granted,''^  a  clause  which  plainly  comprehended 
all  that  the  protestants  dreaded  and  wished  to  avoid. 

With  such  a  quarrel  in  the  main  affair,  it  was  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  in  any  one  point  an  unanimous  resolution  should  be 
adopted,  or  that  the  aids  against  the  Turks,  which  the  emperor 
both  wished  and  needed,  should  be  granted  him. 

Yet  it  would  appear  as  if  this  had  had  an  effect  on  the  em- 
peror, and  as  if  it  had  been  oven  resolved  at  the  court  to  comply 
in  plain  terms  with  the  requisitions  of  the  protestants. 

This  at  least  is  the  tenor  of  a  very  remarkable  report,  which 
the  papal  charg^d^affaires  rendered  on  this  diet. 

The  emperor  had  not  gone  thither  himself;  his  place  was  filled 
by  the  archduke  Ferdinand.  Neither  was  the  nuncio  himself  at 
Batisbon;  but  he  had  sent  thither  as  his  representative,  an  Au- 
gostinian  friar,  Fra  Felice  Milensio,  the  vicar-general  of  his 
order,  who  endeavoured  to  maintain  the  interests  of  Boman 
Catholicism  with  more  than  ordinary  zeal. 

Now  this  Fra  Milensio,  from  whom  our  report  proceeded,  as- 
sures us  that  the  emperor  had  actually  resolved  to  issue  an 
edict  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  protestants.  He 
ascribes  it  to  the  immediate  influences  of  Satan;  beyond  doubt 
it  had  proceeded  from  the  members  of  the  emperor^s  cabinet,  one 
of  whom  was  a  Jew,  the  other  a  heretic.^ 

1  M  BjigguagliA  delU  dieta  imperiale  fatta  in  Ratlsbona  1008,  nella  quale  in  luogo 
dell*  eoe"*  e  rer">*  Mom'.  Antonio  Gaetano  arciyeaooyo  di  Capua  nuntio  apoetolico, 
fimasto  in  Praga  appresso  la  M**  Cesarea,  fu  residente  il  padre  Felice  Milensio 
maettro  Ajrostiniano  ricario  generale  sopra  le  prorincie  aquilonari.  E  certo^  fu 
machlnato  dal  demonio  e  promoeso  da  suoi  minbtri,  di  quali  erano  i  due  camerieri 
intimi  di  Rudolfo,  heretico  Tuno,  Hebreo  raltro,  e  quei  del  consiglio  ch'eran  Hussiti 
o  peggioii.** — [Account  of  the  imperial  diet  held  in  Ratisbon  in  1608.  where  in  place 
oftb*  moat  Excellent  and  Rererend  Monsignor  Antonio  Gaetano,  bishop  of  Capua, 
apostolic  nuncio,  who  remained  in  Prague  with  his  imperial  Majesty,  there  was  re- 
sident Father  Felice  Milensio,  Augustinian  doctor,  vicar  general  over  the  northern 
prorinoes.  And  assuredly  it  was  contrived  by  the  devil  and  pushed  forward  by  his 
minkters,  of  whom  there  were  the  two  confidential  chamberlains  of  Rodolph,  the 
toe  a  heretic,  the  oUier  a  Jew,  and  those  of  the  council  who  were  Hussites  or  worse.] 

iJ.  F 
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Let  us  hear  from  himself  what  he  now  further  reports.  '^On 
the  news  of  the  edict  that  had  arrived,^^  says  he,  "and  which 
was  communicated  to  me  and  some  others,  I  repaired  to  the 
archduke  and  asked  if  such  a  decree  had  come  to  hand.  This 
the  archduke  admitted. — And  now,  does  your  archducal  high- 
ness think  of  publishing  it!  The  archduke  replied;  Sach 
is  the  command  of  the  imperial  privy  council;  you  yourself,  most 
worthy  father,  must  see  the  state  we  are  in.  On  this  I  re- 
plied,^ Your  archducal  highness  would  not  belie  your  piety, 
the  piety  in  which  you  have  been  brought  up,  with  which  you 
not  long  since  dared,  in  the  face  of  so  many  threatening  dangers, 
to  banish  heretics  without  exception  from  your  territories.  I 
cannot  believe  that  your  highness  will  approve,  by  this  new  con- 
cession, of  the  loss  of  the  church'*s  property,  of  the  sanctioning 
of  the  devilish  sect  of  Luther  and,  yet  worse,  of  that  of  Galvin, 
which  has  never  yet  enjoyed  open  toleration  in  the  empire.  The 
pious  prince  heard  all  I  had  to  say;  but  what  is  there  that  we 
can  do?  said  he.  1  beseech  your  highness,  said  I,  to  submit  the 
matter  to  his  holiness  the  pope,  and  to  take  no  step  until  we 
have  an  answer  from  him.     This  was  what  the  archduke  did; 

1  "  Sovengi  le,  Sei*"  Altczza,  di  quclla  cattolica  pieta  con  la  quale  ella  da  die 
nacquc  fu  allcTata  e  per  la  quale  pochi  anni  a  dictro  non  tcmendo  pericolo  alcimo, 
anzi  a  rischio  di  perdere  i  suoi  stati,  ne  bandi  tutti  gli  heretic!  con  ordine  che  fra 
pochi  mesi  o  si  dichiarassero  cattolici  o  vcnduti  gli  stabili  sgombrassero  via  dal  paese: 
BOTcngalc  che  nella  tavola  dipinta  della  chiesa  dei  padri  Capuccini  in  Grate  eUa  sto 
eifigiata  con  la  lancia  impugnata  come  un  altro  Micheic  e  con  Luthero  sotto  i  piedi 
in  atto  di  possarli  la  gola :  ct  hora  essendo  ella  qui  in  persona  di  Cesare,  non  dero 
credere  cho  sia  per  soffrire  se  perdano  i  beni  dotali  dcUa  chiesa  il  patrimonio  di 
Christo,  e  molto  meno  che  la  diabolica  setta  di  Luthero  sia  con  questa  modema 
concessione  confimiata  e  per  peggio  quella  ancor  di  Calvino  gi&  inoorporata  la  quale 
non  ricevd  inai  tolleranza  alcuna  imperiale.     Questo  e  piu  disse  io  et  ascoltd  U  piis- 
simo  principe.  -  -  Priegola,  dissi,  a  sospender  questa  materia  fino  alia  lisposta  del 
sommo  pontefice :  e  cosi  fece  differendo  i  decrcti  degli  huomini  per  non  ofTendere  i 
decrcti  di  dio." — [Call  to  remembrance,  Most  Serene  Highness,  that  catholic  piety 
in  which  you  were  bom  and  brought  up,  and  for  which  a  few  years  ago,  not  fearing 
any  danger,  but  at  the  risk  of  the  loss  of  your  states,  you  proclaimed  to  all  heretics 
that  within  a  few  months  they  should  either  declare  themselves  catholics,  or  baring 
sold  their  property,  should  go  away  from  the  country ;  reminding  him  that  in  the 
painted  tablet  in  the  church  of  the  Capucin  fathers  in  Griitz,  he  stood  reprwented 
as  grasping  a  spear,  like  another  Michael,  and  with  Luther  under  his  feet  in  the 
act  of  thrusting  it  into  his  neck ;  and  now  he  being  in  the  person  of  the  emperor, 
ought  not  to  believe  that  it  should  be  endured  that  the  church's  dowry  goods,  and 
Christ's  patrimony,  should  be  lost,  and  much  less  that  Luther's  diabolical  sect 
should  be  confirmed  by  this  modem  concession  and,  worse  and  worse,  that  that  also 
of  Calvin  should  now  be  incorporated  which  had  never  received  any  imperial  tolera- 
tion.   This  much  and  more  I  said,  and  the  most  pious  prince  listened  to  me.  -  - 
Pray,  said  I,  suspend  this  matter  until  an  answer  shall  be  received  from  the  supreme 
pontiff;  and  this  he  did,  delaying  the  decreet  of  men  that  he  might  do  no  cmeno* 
to  the  decrees  of  God.] 
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he  made  more  account  of  the  commands  of  God  than  the  deci- 
sions of  men.**^ 

If  all  this  was  really  so,  it  may  easily  be  seen  what  an  im- 
portant position  this  nameless  Augustinian  friar  occupied  in  our 
imperial  history.  At  the  decisive  moment  he  interposed  obsta- 
cles to  the  publication  of  a  concession  which  would  to  all  appear- 
ance have  contented  the  protestants.  Instead  of  it  Ferdinand 
came  out  with  a  writ  of  interposition,  which  included  the  possi- 
bility of  the  aboye  clause  being  introduced  as  formerly.  The 
protestants  at  a  meeting  held  on  5th  April  1608,  combined  as 
one  body  in  a  resolution  not  to  comply  with  it,  not  to  accept  it/ 
But  as  the  other  party,  nevertheless,  made  no  concession,  as 
nothing  that  could  hush  their  alarm  was  to  be  obtained  from  the 
emperor  or  his  representative,  they  proceeded  to  the  most  ex- 
treme measure;  they  left  the  Diet.  For  the  first  time  no  reso- 
lution was  adopted,  far  less  were  any  subsidies  granted;  it  was 
the  moment  in  which  the  unity  of  the  empire  was  in  point  of 
fact  dissolved. 

And  it  was  impossible  that  matters  could  remain  as  they 
were.  Each  by  itself  would  have  been  too  weak  to  maintain 
the  position  that  had  been  taken  up;  a  union  such  as  had  long 
been  already  contemplated,  deliberated  upon,  and  projected,  they 
now  under  the  pressure  of  the  moment  carried  into  efiect.  Im- 
mediately after  the  diet  a  meeting  was  held  at  Ahausen,  of  the 
two  princes  of  the  Palatinate,  the  elector  Frederick  and  the 
count  palatine  of  Neuburg,  two  Brandenburg  princes,  the  mar- 
graves Joachin  and  Christian  Ernest,  the  duke  of  Wiirtemberg 
and  the  margrave  of  Baden,  and  a  league  was  concluded,  now 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Union.  They  came  under  a  mutual 
engagement  to  aid  each  other  in  every  way,  and  even  with 
arms,  particularly  in  reference  to  the  grievances  that  had  been 
laid  before  the  last  diet.  They  immediately  prepared  themselves 
for  war;  each  member  of  the  confederation  imdertook  to  induce 
one  or  other  of  his  neighbours  to  join  the  league.     Their  inten- 

1  Voimn  der  Pfalz  im  CoiTespondenzrath~[Voie  of  the  Palatine  in  the 
correqxmdeDoe  council]:  "  That  the  confirmation  of  the  peace  of  religion  was  by  no 
means  eamprebended  in  bo  £ur  as  the  Interposition's  letter  went ;  accordingly  it  was 
of  DO  use  to  the  eyangelical  orders,  for  the  act  of  1566  had  the  yery  clause  which 
was  now  the  subject  of  dispute."  In  the  acts  of  1557  and  1559  it  was  not  (in- 
serted). The  Interposition's  letter  referred  merely  to  1566.  It  was  rejected  alss 
beotnse  H  regmrded  the  emperor  as  judge  in  religious  matters. 
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tion  was,  that  as  the  existing  state  of  affairs  in  the  empire  gave 
them  no  security,  they  should  procure  it  for  themselves  and  help 
themselves. 

This  was  an  innovation  of  the  most  extensive  consequence, 
and  so  much  the  more  as  an  occurrence  took  place  in  the  here- 
ditary possessions  of  the  emperor  which  very  well  corresponded 
to  it. 

It  so  happened  that  the  emperor  for  various  reasons  had  &Uen 
out  with  his  brother  Matthias;  and  in  this  dissension  the  Aus- 
trian estates,  aggrieved  in  their  freedom  and  religion,  saw  an 
opportunity  for  preserving  both  and  went  over  to  the  side  of  the 
archduke. 

As  early  as  in  the  year  1606,  the  archduke,  in  conjunction 
with  them,  concluded  a  peace  with  Hungary  without  consulting 
the  emperor  on  the  subject.  They  excused  themselves  on  the 
ground  that  the  emperor  neglected  public  affairs,  and  that  the 
state  of  things  had  compelled  them  to  act  as  they  had  done.  But 
as  Bodolph  now  refused  to  acknowledge  this  peace  they  rose,  and 
that,  too,  directly  in  virtue  of  their  compact,  in  open  insurrec- 
tion.^ First,  the  Hungarian  and  Austrian  estates  concluded 
with  each  other  an  alliance  defensive  and  offensive.  They  then 
drew  over  to  them  the  Moravians,  particularly  through  the  in- 
fluence of  one  of  the  Lichtenstein  family.  They  all  united,  de- 
termined to  risk  property  and  blood  for  the  archduke.  Thus 
they  advanced  into  the  field  with  their  self-elected  chief  against 
the  emperor,  on  May  1608,  the  very  day  on  which  the  diet  at 
Ratisbon  broke  up.  Bodolph  had  to  submit  to  transfer  to  his 
brother  Hungary,  Austria,  and  Moravia. 

But  now  it  was  natural  that  Matthias  should  make  conces- 
sions to  the  estates,  in  return  for  the  services  which  they  had 
rendered  to  him.  The  emperors  had  for  the  last  forty-eight 
years  avoided  the  appointment  of  a  palatine  in  Hungary;  a  pro- 
testant  was  now  promoted  to  that  dignity.     Freedom  in  regard 

1  The  compact  had  this  clatue :  "  qnodai  propter  Tel  contra  tractationem  Vien- 
nensem  et  Turcicam  -  -  hostis  ant  turbator  aliqiiis  ingmeret,  turn  serenusimiim 
archiducem  et  omnes  status  et  ordines  regni  Hungariffi  et  archidacatos  snperioriset 
inferioris  Austria  mutuis  auxiliis  sibi  et  suppetiis  non  defuturos." — [But  if  on  ao- 
oount  of  or  against  the  Vienna  and  Turkey  treaty  -  -  the  enemy  or  any  disturber 
■hould  rush  in,  then  the  most  illustrious  archduke  and  all  the  states  and  orden  of 
the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  and  of  the  archdutchy  of  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  will 
not  be  wanting  to  themselTcs  in  the  way  of  mutual  assistance  and  supplies.] 
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to  religion  waa  in  the  most  solemn  manner  assured  not  only  to 
the  magnates,  bat  also  to  the  towns,  to  all  the  estates,  nay, 
eren  to  the  soldiers  on  the  frontiers.^  Not  till  they  had  had  the 
ererdtium  rdigionis  [exercise  of  religion]  freely  accorded  to 
them  in  castles  and  villages,  as  well  as  in  private  houses  in  the 
towns,  did  the  Austrians  do  homage. 

That  which  the  Austrians  and  Hungarians  procured  by  the 
assault,  the  Bohemians  obtained  by  the  defence.  From  the  very 
first  Bodolph  had  to  submit  to  great  concessions,  merely  to  en- 
able him  in  any  measure  to  resist  his  brother ;  after  Hungarians 
and  Austrians  had  through  his  brother  succeeded  in  acquiring 
such  important  franchises,  he,  too,  could  not  refuse  the  Bohe- 
mians their  demands,  whatever  the  papal  nuncio  and  the  Span- 
ish ambassador  might  say  to  it.  He  granted  them  letters 
patent  which  not  only  repeated  the  old  concessions  granted  by 
Maximilian  II.,  but  allowed  them  also  to  found  a  jurisdiction  of 
their  own  for  their  defence. 

How  entirely  different  had  the  state  of  the  affairs  of  Germany 
and  the  hereditary  dominions  of  a  sudden  become.  The  union 
diffused  itself  in  Germany  and  watched  every  assault  on  the  part 
of  Roman  Catholicism,  which  it  powerfully  repelled.  The  orders 
in  the  Austrian  provinces  had  carried  out  their  ancient  claims 
into  a  well-founded  constitutional  government.  Here  withal 
there  was  a  not  unimportant  distinction.  In  the  empire,  Soman 
Catholicism  had  again  pervaded  the  territories  of  the  Roman 
catholic  princes ;  first,  on  its  going  beyond  this,  violently  inter- 
fering with  imperial  concerns  and  jeoparding  the  existence  of 
free  estates,  did  it  encounter  resistance.  In  the  hereditary  do- 
minions, on  the  other  hand,  it  was  still  irresistibly  opposed, 
within  the  domain  of  territorial  privileges,  by  the  force  vrielded 
by  the  protestant  landlords.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  was  the  same 
sentiment.  It  was  said,  much  to  the  point,  in  Austria,  that  one 
sword  must  be  kept  in  the  sheath  by  the  other. 

For  the  other  party,  too,  placed  itself  forthwith  in  a  warlike 
attitude.  On  the  11th  of  July  1609,  a  league  was  entered  into 
between  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  and  seven  spiritual  lords,  the 
bishops  of  Wiirzburg,  Constance,  Augsburg,  Passau,  and  Rat- 
isbon.  the  provost  of  Ellwangen  and  the  Abbot  of  Kempten,  for 

1  The  article  is  to  be  found  in  Ribiny,  I.  358. 
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their  common  defence,  in  which,  after  the  pattern  of  the  old 
league  at  Landsperg,^  the  duke  of  Bavaria  obtained  extraordin- 
ary authority.  The  three  spiritual  electors,  although  retaining 
a  certain  independence,  soon  attached  themselves  to  it.  Arch- 
duke Ferdinand  wanted  to  be  taken  in;  Spain  declared  its  ap- 
proval; the  pope  promised  to  neglect  nothing  that  he  could  do 
for  the  compact.  We  doubt  that  the  pope  allowed  himself 
mainly  through  Spanish  influence,  to  become  by  and  by  more 
and  more  decidedly  involved  in  the  interests  of  this  league.' 

And  thus  did  two  hostile  parties  confront  each  other,  both  pre- 
pared for  war,  each  in  constant  dread  of  being  taken  by  surprise 
and  attacked,  neither  able  to  bring  their  quarrel  to  some  grand 
decision. 

The  consequence  was,  that  in  Germany  no  public  difficulty 
could  anymore  be  set  aside,  no  concern  of  common  interest  brought 
to  a  close. 

Steps  had  to  be  taken  in  1611,  for  the  election  of  a  king  of 
the  Romans;  but  the  electoral  princes  met  to  no  purpose:  they 
could  not  carry  it  into  effect. 

Even  after  the  death  of  Bodolph  in  1612,  it  was  long  before 
any  election  could  be  effected.  The  three  secular  electors  in- 
sisted on  the  introduction  of  an  imperial  council,  composed  on 
the  principle  of  equality  between  the  two  parties,  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  election  articles  of  compact ;  while  this  demand 
was  opposed  by  the  three  spiritual  electors.  The  election  was 
cari'ied  through  only  in  consequence  of  Saxony,  who  in  all  these 
things  showed  a  great  devotion  to  the  house  of  Austria,  having 
gone  over  to  the  Roman  catholic  side. 

But  what  had  failed  to  pass  at  the  electors'*  council,  was  only 
the  more  impetuously  demanded  by  the  union  of  princes  at  the 
diet  of  1613  ;  no  less  decidedly  were  they  opposed  by  the  Bo- 
man  catholics;  there  was  an  end  to  all  further  public  delibera- 
tion ;  the  protestants  could  no  longer  submit  to  the  yoke  of  a 
majority  of  (hostile)  votes. 

In  Juliers  and  Cleves,  where,  in  spite  of  the  changes  of  tone 
in  the  weak  government  of  the  last  native  prince,  strong  mea- 

1  Maximilian  calls  to  mind  this  Landsperg  compact  in  a  body  of  instructions  to 
his  ambassador  on  going  to  Maintz,  in  Wolf,  II.  p.  470. 

*  The  documents  respecting  this  are  still  unknown,  and  until  further  information 
b  got,  the  assurance  of  the  Venetian  ambassador  Mocenigo  must  suffice. 
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sores,  through  the  mflnence  of  that  prince'^s  Lorraine  wife,  were 
taken  at  last  for  the  restoration  of  Roman  Catholicism  ;  it  now 
seemed  for  a  time  as  if  protestantism  must  obtain  the  upper 
hand,  the  next  heirs  being  both  protestants.  Bat  even  here  the 
principle  of  religions  dissension  was  the  more  powerful.  One  of 
the  protestant  pretenders  passed  over  to  Roman  Catholicism,  and 
here  too  the  parties  set  themselves  against  each  other.  As  they 
acknowledged  no  supreme  judge,  they  proceeded,  in  1614,  to  overt 
hostilities.  Each  seized,  the  one  with  Spanish,  and  the  other 
with  Netherlandish  assistance,  as  much  of  the  country  around 
as  he  could,  and  without  more  ado  reformed  in  his  own  manner 
the  part  that  fell  to  his  share. 

Attempts,  indeed,  were  made  to  effect  a  reconciliation.  It 
was  proposed  that  it  should  be  referred  to  an'electoral  diet ;  but 
the  elector  palatine  would  not  hear  of  it,  as  he  had  no  confidence 
in  his  colleague  of  Saxony:  or  to  a  general  composition  diet ; 
but  this  the  Roman  catholic  estates  had  numberless  reasons  for 
opposing.  Others  had  an  eye  to  the  emperor:  they  advised  him 
to  recover  his  authority  by  the  display  of  a  respectable  mass  of 
troops.  What,  however,  was  to  be  expected  from  Mi^tthias ; 
already,  in  virtue  of  the  very  source  of  his  power,  he  belonged 
to  both  parties,  but,  oppressed  by  the  fetters  he  had  laid  on  him- 
self, he  could  rise  to  no  freedom  of  action.  The  pope  loudly  com- 
plained of  him ;  declaring  him  unfit  to  be  invested  at  such  a 
time  with  so  great  an  office:  he  caused  representations  to  bo 
made  to  him  in  the  strongest  expressions,  and  was  surprised  only 
that  the  emperor  took  it  all  so  easily.  At  a  later  period  the 
Roman  catholics  were  not  so  dissatisfied  with  him«  The  very 
zealots  declared  that  he  had  become  more  useful  to  their  church 
than  could  have  been  believed.  But  in  the  affairs  of  the  empire 
he  had  no  power.  In  the  year  1617,  he  made  an  attempt  to  dis- 
solve both  covenants.  But  immediately  upon  that  the  union  ac- 
quired fresh  vigour,  and  the  League  might  be  said  to  have  been 
founded  anew. 

OmCS  OF  ffUXCIO  Hf  switzbrlaxd. 

There  had  now  matured  itself  in  Switzerland,  as  had  been 
the  case  there  for  a  considerable  period,  only  in  a  more  peaceful 
manner,  a  state  of  equipoise  between  the  two  parties. 
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It  was  now  long  since  the  various  territories  of  Switzerland 
had  been  declared  independent :  in  framing  the  statutes  of  the 
diets,  religious  matters  never  durst  once  be  dealt  with.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  I7th  century,  the  hope  of  overpowering 
the  protestants  was  no  longer  for  a  moment  cherished  on  the  side 
of  the  Soman  catholics  ;  the  former  were  not  only  more  power- 
Ail  and  richer,  they  had  also  men  of  greater  skill  and  more  prac- 
tised in  business.^ 

The  nuncios,  who  fixed  upon  Lucerne  as  their  chief  place  of 
residence,  indulged  no  illusion  with  regard  to  this  state  of  things; 
they  are  the  very  persons  who  notice  it.  Nevertheless,  even 
with  all  this  narrowing  of  the  sphere  of  their  operations,  in  the 
midst  of  Roman  catholics  they  never  ceased  to  occupy  a  very 
important  position: 

Their  principal  business  was  to  keep  the  bishops  to  their  duty.' 
The  bishops  of  the  Grerman  nation  inclined  to  consider  themselves 

^  Iiiformatione  mandata  dal  S'  Card*  d' Aquino  a  Mon"  Fellciaoo  yesoovo  di  Fo- 
ligno  per  il  paese  de'  Suizzeri  e  Grisoni, — [^fotice8  sent  the  Lord  Cardinal  d*  Aquino 
to  my  Lord  Feliciano.  bishop  of  Foligno,  for  the  country  of  Switzerland  and  tlie  Gri- 
sons  (Information!  Politt.IX.),  further  adds:  "  Li  cantoni  cattolici  sino  a  quest!  tempi 
sono  tenuti  pid  bellicosi  che  i  cantoni  heretic!,  ancora  che  quelli  siano  piii  potenta  di 
genti  al  doppio  e  di  denari :  ma  hoggi  li  cattolici  si  mostrano  tanto  affettUmati  e 
mutati  da  quelli  antichi  Suizzeri  che  se  non  fosse  particolare  gratia  del  SignorD, 
humanamcnte  parUndo,  poco  o  veruno  avvantaggio  haverebbero  auesti  sopra  gU 
aTversarii  heretici,  e  non  sarebbe  sccuro  senza  ajuto  straniero  U  venir  a  rottura  oon 
essi,  oltre  che  li  medesimi  protestanti  hanno  persone  piti  dotte,  prattiche,  giodiouMe* 
e  potenti  in  ogni  afiare.'*— -[The  catholic  cantons  down  to  this  time  are  aoooonted 
more  warlike  than  tlie  heretical  cantons,  although  these  are  as  powerful  again  in 
people  and  in  money :  but  at  this  day  the  catholics  show  themselves  so  afiected  and 
changed  from  those  ancient  Swiss,  that,  but  for  the  special  grace  of  God,  humanly 
speaking,  these  would  have  little  or  no  advantage  over  the  heretical  advenaries, 
and  without  foreign  aid  there  would  be  no  safety  in  coming  to  a  rupture,  beaidea 
that  these  same  protestants  have  among  them  persons  at  once  more  leEuned,  practi- 
cal, judicious,  and  powerful  in  all  affiiirs.] 

s  Relatione  della  nuntiatura  de'  Suizzeri :  "  L'esperienza  mi  ha  mostrato  che  per 
far  frutto  neUa  nuntiatura  non  d  bene  che  i  nuntii  si  ingerischino  nclle  cose  che  pos- 
sono  fare  i  vescovi  e  che  spettano  a  gli  ordinarii,  se  non  in  sussidio  e  oon  vera  ne- 
ccssitJi :  perchd  mettendosi  mano  ad  ogni  cosa  indifferentemente,  non  solo  eau  ves- 
covi si  sdegnano,  ma  si  oppongono  spesse  volte  e  rendono  vana  ogni  fatic»  del  minis- 
tro  apostoUco,  oltre  che  d  contro  la  mente  di  monsignore  e  delli  canoni  cho  si  metta 
mano  nella  messe  aliena,  mandandoli  1  nuntii  per  ajutare  e  non  per  distmsgere 
I'autorita  degli  ordinarii. ' ' — [Report  on  the  Swiss  nuncioship :  Experience  has  uown 
me,  that  in  order  to  derive  any  fruit  from  the  nuncioship,  it  is  not  well  that  the 
nuncios  should  interfere  in  things  which  may  be  done  by  the  bishops,  and  which  be- 
long to  the  ordinaries,  unless  in  the  way  of  assistance,  and  when  there  is  a  real  ne- 
cessity :  for  if  they  put  their  hands  to  every  thing  indifferently,  not  only  will  these 
bishops  take  offence,  but  they  will  ofttimes  set  themselves  in  opposition,  and  neu- 
tralize all  the  labours  of  the  apostolic  minister,  besides  that  it  is  contrary  |o  the 
mind  of  monsignor  and  the  canons  that  they  should  put  their  hands  to  anothei'f 
harvest,  charging  the  nuncios  to  assist,  not  to  destroy  the  authority  of  the  oidi-* 
naries.] 
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as  prinoes:  the  naneios  perpetually  represented  to  them  that 
th^  were  so,  yet  merely  m  virtae  of  their  spiritual  calliiig,  aud 
this  they  urged  upon  their  attention.  In  point  of  hkd  we  find 
much  appearance  of  life  in  the  Swiss  church ;  visitations  carried 
on,  synods  arranged,  monasteries  reformed,  seminaries  founded. 
We  see  the  nuncios  endeayouring  to  maintain  a  good  understand- 
ing between  the  spiritual  and  the  civil  power,  and,  by  mildness 
aud  persuasion,  tolerably  successful  in  attaining  their  object. 
They  succeed  in  preventing  the  rushing  in  of  protestant  publi- 
cations, even  although  they  have  to  come  to  the  determination 
of  allowing  the  people  to  retain  their  bibles  and  German  prayer- 
books.  Jesuits  and  Capuchin  friars  we  see  actively  engaged, 
and  with  great  success.  Fraternities  of  the  Virgin  Mary  are 
instituted,  comprising  old  and  young;  preaching  and  the  con- 
fessional are  zealously  attended:  pilgrimages  to  miracle-working 
images  come  again  into  vogue:  and  the  very  severity  which  some 
here  and  there  practise  on  themselves,  has  occasionally  to  be 
tempered.^  The  nuncios  know  not  how  sufficiently  to  laud  the 
services  they  receive,  particularly  from  the  Italian  Capuchins. 

Conversions  accordingly  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
nuncios  take  the  converts  under  their  own  charge,  support  them, 
and  recommend  them ;  and  try  to  establish  funds  in  their  favour 
from  the  contributions  made  by  the  faithful  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  prelates.  Sometimes  they  succeed  in  recover- 
ing lost  jurisdictions,  upon  which  measures  are  eagerly  adopted 
for  restoring  the  mass  in  these.  In  this,  the  bishop  of  Basle 
and  the  abbot  of  St.  Ghill  show  themselves  particularly  zea- 
lous. 

In  all  this  the  nuncios  were  exceedingly  aided  by  the  circum- 
stance of  the  king  of  Spain  having  formed  a  party  in  Boman  ca- 
tholic Switzerland.  The  adherents  of  Spain,  such  as  the  Lusi 
in  (Jnterwalden,  the  Amli  in  Lucerne,  the  Biihler  in  Schwytz, 
and  so  forth,  we  find  in  general  among  the  most  devoted  to  the 
Roman  see.  The  nuncios  fail  not  to  take  advantage  of  these 
leanings  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  They  are  careful  to  show 
every  mark  of  respect  that  they  can  think  of;  patiently  hear  out 
the  longest  and  most  tedious  discourse;  are  lavish  in  giving  titles, 

1  An  example  will  be  found  in  Litene annnn  ■oeietatis  Jesa  1596,  p.  187.  "Mo- 
te tamen  mMoilH  Jejnnio  eet  a  oonlMBario  adhibitu." — [A  reatraint  is  laid  on  that 
rigid  fiMting  oj  the  comeMor.] 

n.  O 
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and  profeaa  the  utmost  admiration  for  the  ancient  feats  of  the 
nation,  and  for  the  wisdom  of  their  republican  institutions.  They 
find  it  specially  necessary  to  keep  their  friends  together  by  in- 
viting them  to  entertainments  at  set  times;  they  even  return 
every  invitation  and  mark  of  respect  that  is  shown  them  with  a 
present:  presents  seem  here  beyond  every  thing  effective;  who- 
ever is  named  a  knight  of  the  golden  spurs,  and  receives  withal 
a  gold  chain  and  medal,  feels  himself  everlastingly  obliged  to 
them.  They  have  only  to  guard  against  promising  whai  they 
are  not  sure  of  being  able  to  perform:  if  they  can  do  more  thui 
they  engaged  for,  the  greater  the  amount  of  obligation  they  are 
supposed  to  confer.  Their  domestic  economy  we  find  had  to  be 
always  well  regulated,  and  no  room  allowed  for  scandal. 

Such  now  was  the  state  of  matters,  that  Boman  catholic  in- 
terests, even  throughout  Switzerland  in  general,  were  in  a  fiiir 
condition  and  quietly  advancing. 

There  was  but  one  point  where  the  opposition  between  pro- 
testants  and  Boman  catholics  within  one  and  the  same  territory, 
coinciding  with  an  unsettled  state  of  political  relations,  could 
give  occasion  for  danger  and  conflict. 

In  the  Orisons  the  government  was  actually  protestant; 
among  their  rural  districts  on  the  contrary,  the  Italian  and  par- 
ticularly the  Valteline,  were  immovably  Boman  catholic. 

Hence  in  this  quarter  perpetual  causes  of  mutual  irritation. 
The  government  allowed  no  foreign  priests  in  the  valley:  it  had 
forbidden  even  attendance  at  foreign  Jesuit  schools:  it  never  so 
much  as  once  gave  permission  to  the  bishop  of  Gomo,  to  whose 
diocese  the  Valteline  belonged,  to  exercise  his  episcopal  func- 
tions there.  On  the  other  hand,  even  the  natives  beheld  with 
the  utmost  dissatisfaction  protestants  in  their  country,  and  that, 
too,  as  its  lords  and  masters.  In  their  own  secret  thoughts  they 
held  still  to  the  Italians,  to  the  orthodox  Milan.  From  the  colle- 
gium Helveticum  in  that  city,  where  alone  six  places  were  set  apart 
for  the  valley,  young  theologians  ever  went  forth  anew,  inflamed 
with  zeal  for  their  creed,^ 

1  Bel"*  della  nimtiatiura :  "  H  colledo  Elvetioo  di  MOano  d  di  gnu  i^oraroento,  et 
d  la  salute  in  particolare  della  Val  T^ina,  che  quanti  preti  ha,  aono  sonetti  di  detto 
oollegio,  e  quasi  tutti  dottorati  in  theologia." — [ Account  of  the  nnncioffip :  the  Het- 
yetio  college  of  Milan  is  of  great  asaistanoe,  and  is  Uie  salration  in  partioiilar  of  the 
Valteline,  all  whoae  priests  have  oome  fipom  that  college,  and  are  almoat  all  doetoic 
In  theology.] 
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Bat  this  was  the  more  dangerons  from  the  fact,  that  France, 
Spain,  and  Venice,  were  all  doing  their  utmost  to  form  parties 
in  the  Grisons;  parties  which  not  nnfrequently  encountered 
each  other  with  open  violence,  and  thrust  each  other  out  of  place. 
In  1607,  first  the  Spanish,  then  the  Venetian  faction,  took  pos- 
session of  Ouir.  The  one  broke  up  the  alliances,  the  other  re- 
stored them.  The  Spanish  had  the  sympathies  of  the  Roman 
catholics,  the  Venetians  those  of  the  protestants ;  and  these 
then  determined  the  general  policy  of  the  country.  The  future 
mainly  depended  on  the  side  that  France  would  adopt.  The 
French  had  pensioned  adherents  throughout  the  whole,  not  only 
of  Roman  catholic,  but  also  of  protestant  Switzerland ;  and  they 
enjoyed  an  influence  of  old  standing  in  the  Orisons.  About  the 
year  1612  they  espoused  the  Roman  catholic  interests:  the 
nuncio  succeeded  in  gaining  over  their  friends  to  the  side  of 
Borne .  the  alliance  with  Venice  was  even  formally  renounced. 

These  party  contests  would  of  themselves  deserve  little  atten- 
tion, did  they  not  derive  a  higher  importance  from  the  opening 
or  closing  of  the  mountain  passes  in  the  confederacy  to  one  or  the 
other  power,  depending  on  them.  We  shall  see  that  they  threw 
some  weight  into  the  scale  in  the  general  relations  of  politics 
and  religion 

bsoxkesahoh  of  boicah  cathoucum  nr  fbancx. 

The  chief  question  that  now  remains  is  what  position  France, 
on  the  whole,  assumed  as  respected  religion. 

We  perceive,  at  the  first  glance,  that  the  protestants  still 
continued  to  constitute  an  extremely  powerful  body. 

Henry  IV.  had  granted  them  the  edict  of  Nantes,  which  not 
only  confirmed  them  in  the  possession  of  the  churches  they  oc- 
enpied,  but  gave  them  also  a  participation  in  the  public  institu- 
tions for  learning,  placed  them  on  a  parity  with  the  Roman  ca- 
tholics in  the  chambers  in  the  parliaments,  gave  them  a  great 
many  guarantee  towns ;  and,  in  general,  afforded  them  an  extent 
of  independence,  vrith  respect  to  which  it  was  questionable  how  far 
it  comported  with  the  idea  of  the  state.  About  the  year  1600, 
the  consistorial  districts  of  the  French  protestants  were  reckoned 
as  amounting  to  760  ;  all  regularly  organized.  Four  thousand 
of  the  nobility  attached  themselves  to  that  confession;  and  it 
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was  sappoeed  that  without  difficulty  it  oould  bring  25,000  fight- 
ing men  into  the  field.  It  possessed  nearly  200  fortified  plaeesw 
All  this  presented  a  power  sufficient  to  command  more  than  re- 
spect, and  which  could  not  be  insulted  with  impunity.^ 

But  beside  them,  and  opposed  to  them,  there  arose  a  second 
power,  presented  by  the  corporation  of  the  Boman  catholic 
clergy  in  France. 

The  large  possessions  of  the  French  clergy  gave  that  body  of 
itself  a  certain  independence;  but  this  independence  was  placed 
in  evidence,  and  brought  home  to  their  own  consciousness,  by 
their  having  been  drawn  into  a  participation  in  the  national 
debt." 

For  this  participation  was  not  so  wholly  a  matter  of  compul* 
sion,  as  that  the  obligations  it  involved  had  not  to  be  renewed 
from  time  to  time  under  the  forms  of  a  voluntary  resolution. 

Under  Henry  IV.  the  assemblies  that  met  for  that  purpose, 
acquired  a  regular  form.  They  were  to  be  held  every  ten  years: 
always  in  May,  when  the  days  are  long  and  admit  of  much 
being  done ;  never  at  Paris,  to  prevent  dissipation ;  and  every 
two  years  smaller  conventions  were  to  be  held,  for  the  purpose 
of  auditing  the  accounts. 

Evidently  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  these  assemblies, 
particularly  the  larger  ones,  would  confine  themselves  to  their 
financial  duties.  Already  had  the  discharge  of  these  emboldened 
them  to  proceed  to  more  comprehensive  resolutions.  In  the 
years  1595  and  1596,  they  resolved  to  renew  the  meeting  of  pro- 
vincial councils,  to  oppose  the  inroads  of  the  civil  jurisdiction  in 
the  exercise  of  the  clergy^s  official  functions,  to  tolerate  no  simony, 
and  which  was  still  more  to  the  purpose,  the  king,  after  some 

1  Badoer:  Relatione  di  Francia,  1605. 

s  Tn  the  M^moires  du  Clerg6  de  France,  torn  IX. — Recueil  des  contrats  paas^  par 
1e  clerg6  aveo  lea  roi8,--{Memoin  of  the  clergy  of  France,  vol.  IX.— <x>llection  of 
contracts  entered  into  by  the  clei^  with  the  kings,] — we  find  the  official  documents 
relating  thereto  from  1561  downwards.  At  the  assembly  held  at  Poissy  that  year, 
for  instance,  the  clergy  engaged  not  only  to  pay  interest  on  an  important  part  of 
the  national  debt,  but  to  liquidate  that  part  of  the  debt  itself.  This  liquidation 
never  took  place :  on  the  other  hand,  the  obligation  to  pay  interest  still  remained. 
It  consisted  mainly  of  the  debts  which  had  been  contractea  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  of 
Paris :  the  interest  went  to  that  oity,  and  became  a  settled  annual  rent  firom  the 
clergy.  It  will  be  seen  why  Pans,  eren  had  it  not  been  so  thoroughly  Roman 
catholic  as  it  was,  yet  would  never  have  permitted  the  ruin  of  the  clergy,  and  never 
durst  consent  to  the  destruction  of  ecdesiastical  property,  over  which  it  held  a  hypo- 
thec, t.  4.,  which  was  its  security  for  the  debt. 
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heiitatioiiy  gave  his  conBent  to  this/  The  rule  was,  that  the 
deigj  should  make  general  representations  upon  johurches  and 
chuth  discipline.  The  king  found  it  impossible  to  escape  this ; 
Hnerercame  to  a  close  without  their  receiving  new  acts  of 
&vonr.  At  the  next  assembly,  accordingly,  the  clergy  began  with 
inquiring  what  effect  had  been  given  to  these. 

The  position  of  Henry  IV,  consequently  became  very  pecu- 
liar, being  thus  placed  betwixt  two  corporations;  both  having  a 
Certain  independence,  both  holding  their  assemblies  at  stated 
tiioes,  and  assailing  him  with  mutually  opposing  representations, 
^ith  which  in  fact,  on  neither  side,  could  he  easily  refuse  to  com- 
ply. 

His  general  intention,  no  doubt,  was  to  maintain  an  equipoise 
^etwixt  them,  and  not  to  allow  them  to  become  involved  in  a 
^^esh  conflict:  but  if  we  ask  to  which  of  the  two  sides  he  was 
^^ost  biased,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  greatest  assistance,  it 
^as  evidently  the  Roman  catholic^  albeit  that  his  own  rise  was 
%o  be  traced  to  the  protestants. 

Henry  showed  truly  as  little  gratitude  as  thirst  for  revenge; 
^e  was  more  concerned  about  gaining  new  friends  than  about 
Awarding  and  granting  favours  to  old  ones. 

Had  not  the  protestants,  in  point  of  fact,  already  been  obliged 
to  extort  that  edict  from  him!  He  granted  it  to  them  only  at  a 
crisis  when  he  was  hard  pressed  by  the  arms  of  Spain,  and  when 
they  likewise  assumed  a  very  warlike  position.'  Now  too  they 
used  their  franchises  in  the  same  temper  wherewith  they  had 
acquired  them.  They  formed  a  republic  on  which  the  king  had 
but  little  influence ;  from  time  to  time  they  even  spoke  of  choos- 
ing for  themselves  another  and  that  a  foreign  protector. 

The  clergy  on  the  other  hand  clung  to  the  king;  they  made 
no  demands  for  money;  on  the  contrary,  they  supplied  money; 
nor  could  their  independence  be  dangerous,  since  no  other  but 
the  king  held  in  his  hands  the  nominations  to  places.  In  so  far 
as  the  position  of  the  protestants  apparently  involved  a  limita- 

1  ReUtion  des  principles  choses  qui  ont  68t6  r^solues  dans  ras8embl6e  g6n6rale 
da  elerg^  tenae  k  Pans  ds  ann^es  1595  et  1596,  envoy^e  k  toutes  los  diocdses. — 
[  Aoooimt  of  the  chief  matters  which  have  been  resolTed  in  the  general  assembly  of 
the  clei^  held  at  Paris  in  the  years  1595  and  1596,  tranamitt^  to  all  the  dio- 
oeses.]    M6moire8  du  cleig6,  torn.  YIII.  p.  6. 

*  Thii  inoontestahly  follows  from  the  representation  given  by  Benoist,  Histoire  de 
r^dit  de  Nantes,  I.  185. 
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lion  of  the  royal  authority,  the  extension  of  that  authority  was 
manifestly  connected  with  the  progress  of  Boman  Catholicism.^ 

As  early  as  1598,  the  king  declared  to  the  clergy  that  it  was 
his  object  to  make  the  Boman  catholic  church  as  prosperous  as 
it  had  been  a  century  before;  he  besought  them  only  to  be 
patient  and  to  trust  him;  Paris  had  not  been  built  in  a  day*' 

The  rights  conferred  by  the  concordat  were  now  exercised  in 
quite  a  different  manner  from  what  they  had  boon  before;  bene- 
fices were  no  longer  bestowed  on  women  and  children;  in  ap- 
pointing to  places  in  the  church  the  king  looked  very  seriously 
to  the  learning,  mental  qualifications,  and  edifying  lives  of  the 
candidates. 

^*In  all  external  matters,^  says  a  Venetian,  ^*he  shows  him- 
self personally  devoted  to  the  Boman  catholic  religion,  and  averse 
to  that  which  is  opposed  to  it.*" 

It  was  in  accordance  with  this  course  of  procedure  that  he 
recalled  the  Jesuits.  He  conceived  that  their  zeal  must  contri- 
bute to  the  restoration  of  Boman  Catholicism,  and  through  that 
to  the  extension  of  the  royal  power,  as  he  now  understood  it.' 

Yet  all  this  would  have  gone  but  a  short  way  towards  accom- 
plishing his  object,  had  not  the  internal  regeneration  of  the 
Boman  catholic  church  in  France  made  a  powerful  advance  at 
this  period.   In  fact,  in  the  course  of  the  two  first  decads  of  this 

1  Niccold  Contarini :  "II  re,  se  ben  andava  tempor^;giando  con  le  parti,  e  li 
suoi  ministri  e  conslglicri  fuBsero  dell'una  e  I'altra  rcligione,  pur  sempre  piii  si  mos- 
traTa  alienarsi  dagU  Ugonotti  e  desiderarll  minori :  la  ragione  prmoipal  era  perehd 
tenendo  essi  per  li  editti  di  pace  molte  piasze  nelle  loro  mani,  delle  quali  ben  trenta 
erano  di  molto  momento,  senza  di  queste  li  pareva  non  essere  assolutamente  re  del 
suo  regno." — [The  king,  though  he  went  on  temporizing  with  the  parties,  and 


ministers  and  councillors  belonged  to  both  religions,  yet  always  showed  himarif 

lei 


more  alienated  from  the  Huguenots,  and  to  wish  them  less  powerful ;  the  chief  i 
son  was  because  of  their  holding  by  the  edicts  of  pacification  many  places  in  their 
hands,  of  which  full  thirty  were  of  much  consequence,  without  which  he  appearad 
not  to  be  absolutely  king  of  his  kingdom.] 

s  M6moires  du  clerg6,  tom.  XI V.  p.  259. 

*  Contarini :  "  Per  abbassamento  del  quale  (del  partite  degli  Ugonotti)  s'lmagind 
di  poter  dar  gran  colpo  col  richiamar  li  Gesuiti,  pensando  anco  in  questamanieradi 
toglier  la  radice  a  molte  congiure." — [In  order  to  keep  down  whicn  (the  means  of 
the  Huguenots)  he  thought  he  should  oe  able  to  strike  a  great  blow  by  recalling  tho 
Jesuits,  thinking  further  in  this  way  to  cut  off  by  the  root  many  conspiracies.]  He 
gave  for  answer  to  the  parliaments  that  if  they  would  but  place  his  life  out  of  dan- 
ger, the  exile  of  the  Jesuits  might  last  for  ever.  (Why  does  the  author  confine  him- 
self in  the  text  to  tho  statement  of  an  honourable  reason  for  the  recall  of  the  Je- 
suits, while  he  mentions  only  in  a  somewhat  doubtfully  conceived  note  the  grand 
reason,  affording  one  of  the  most  important  lessons  in  modem  history,  that  the  king 
felt  himself  exposed  at  every  moment  to  assassination  as  long  as  the  Jesuits  were 
not  taken  into  favour?    Tr.) 
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eentuiy,  it  assumed  a  new  form.  Let  us  farther  glance  at  this 
reroliiiion,  and  particolarlj  at  the  renovation  of  conventual  dis- 
dpline  in  which  it  presents  itself. 

The  old  orders,  Dominicans,  Franciscans  and  Benedictines, 
were  reformed  with  great  zeal. 

These  were  emulated  by  the  female  sisterhoods.  The  Feuil- 
lantines  ^  underwent  such  excessive  penances  that  on  one  occa- 
sion, within  a  single  week,  fourteen  perished  in  consequence ; 
the  pope  himself  had  to  exhort  them  to  moderate  their  severity.' 
In  Portroyal  a  conmiunity  of  goods,  silence,  and  nightly  watch- 
ing were  again  introduced;  there  the  mystery  of  the  eucharist 
was  worshipped  day  and  night  without  intermission.'  The  nuns 
of  Calvary  observed  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  without  any  miti- 
gation; by  continual  prayer  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  they  sought 
to  practise  a  kind  of  penance  for  the  affronts  put  upon  the  tree 
of  life  by  the  protestants/ 

St.  Theresa  at  that  time  reformed,  in  a  somewhat  different 
sense,  the  order  of  the  Carmelite  nuns  in  Spain.  She  too  en- 
joined the  strictest  seclusion,  seeking  even  to  limit  the  visits  of 
relations  at  the  grating,  and  even  the  father  confessor  was  not 
left  without  superintendence.  However  she  did  not  consider 
severity  the  end  to  be  attained.  She  endeavoured  to  call  forth 
such  a  tone  of  mind  in  the  soul  as  should  bring  it  nearer  to  the 
divine.  She  found  also  that  no  seclusion  from  the  world,  no  self- 
denial,  no  chastisement,  kept  the  mind  within  the  limits  that 
were  necessary  for  it,  if  something  else  did  not  come  to  its  aid; 
bat  that  labour,  say  domestic  employments  and  female  handi- 
work, was  the  salt  for  preserving  the  soid  of  a  woman  from  ruin, 
and  by  which  the  door  was  closed  on  idle  roving  thoughts.  Yet, 
this  work,  as  she  further  enjoined,  was  not  to  be  costly,  or  inge- 
nious, or  done  at  certain  stated  times;  further,  it  was  not  of  it- 
self to  occupy  the  mind.  Her  object  was  to  promote  the  peace 
of  a  soul  conscious  of  being  itself  in  God,  of  a  soul,  as  she  says, 
^which  lives  constantly  as  if  it  were  standing  in  Gh>d^s  sight, 

1  So  called  firom  a  monasterr  of  St.  Bernard,  called  Feuillaiui,  where  John  de  la 
Barridiv  founded  a  new  order  in  the  time  of  Gr^ry  XIII.    Tb. 
*  Helyot :  Histoire  dee  Ordree  monastiques,  V.  p.  412. 

>  FeUhien;  Histoire  de  Paris,  II.  1339 ;  a  work  especially  TaloaUe  for  the  his- 
tory of  this  restoration,  and  which  is  often  based  on  original  aoooonts. 

«  U  Vie  da  TteitaUe  pdro  Josef,  1705,  p.  53, 73. 
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and  which  knows  nothing  so  distressing  as  not  to  enjoy  his  pre- 
sence ;^^  she  wished  to  produce  what  she  calls  the  prayer  of  lore; 
''where  the  soul  forgets  itself  and  perceives  the  voice  of  the 
heavenly  master.^"^  It  was  an  enthusiasm  which  at  least  by  her 
was  conceived  after  a  pure,  exalted,  and  simple  manner,  and 
which  made  the  greatest  impression  in  the  whole  Roman  catho- 
lic world.  Very  soon  the  conviction  gained  ground,  even  in 
France,  that  people  needed  something  more  than  merely  doing 
penance.  A  special  agent,  Peter  Berulle,  was  s^it  to  Spain,  who 
at  last,  though  not  without  encountering  difficulties,  transplanted 
the  order  into  France,  where  it  very  soon  struck  root  and  bore 
the  fairest  fruits. 

The  establishments  of  Francis  de  Sales  were  also  conceived  in 
this  milder  spirit.  He  himself  used  to  go  about  all  his  employ- 
ments with  an  unclouded  peace  of  mind,  without  violent  effort 
or  hurry.  Aided  by  his  friend,  M^re  Ghantal,  he  founded  the 
order  of  the  Visitation,  expressly  for  such  persons  as  were  de* 
barred  by  the  weakness  of  their  physical  constitution,  from  en- 
tering the  more  severe  associations.  In  the  rule  he  prescribed, 
not  only  did  he  avoid  penance  properly  so  called,  and  dispense 
with  the  more  difficult  duties,  he  also  warned  his  followers 
against  all  inward  unreasonable  requirements;  without  putting 
much  strain  on  their  thoughts  they  were  to  place  themselves  in 
the  sight  of  Gk)d,  and  not  to  desire  enjoying  him  more  than  he 
himself  should  grant;  that  under  the  guise  of  ecstasy  we  were 
apt  to  be  led  away  by  pride;  we  ought  to  walk  only  along  the 
common  path  of  the  virtues.  On  this  account  he  charged  his 
nuns  before  all  things  with  the  care  of  the  sick.  The  sisters 
were  to  go  forth,  always  by  twos,  the  one  a  superior,  the  other 
an  associate,  and  visit  the  indigent  poor  in  their  own  houses. 
The  idea  of  Francis  de  Sales  was,  that  we  should  pray  with 
works  and  by  labour.^  His  order  diffused  a  benevolent  activity 
throughout  all  France. 

It  will  easily  be  seen  that  in  this  course  of  things  there  is  a 

1  Diego  de  Tepes :  Vita  della  gloriosa  yergine  S.  Teresa  di  Giesu,  fondatrioe  de* 
Carmelitani  scaki,  Roma,  1623,  p.  303.  Constitiuioiii  prinoipali,  (  3,  p.  208.  The 
Exclamaciones  o  meditaciones  de  S.  Teresa  con  algunos  otros  tratadillos,  Bns- 
selas,  1682,  display  her  inspiration  in  almost  too  lofly  a  flight  for  our  feeUngs. 

*  For  example  in  Gallitia's  Leben  des  h.  Franz  Ton  Sales,  II.  2S5.  But  hii 
meaning  appears  in  the  clearest  and  most  attractive  manner  in  his  own  writings, 
particularly  in  the  Introduction  to  a  devout  Hfe. 
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transition  from  seyerity  to  moderation,  from  ecstatic  excitement 
to  peace,  frofn  the  practice  of  penance  in  seclusion  from  the 
woild,  to  the  discharge  of  a  social  dut  j. 

Forthwith  the  Ursoline  nuns  too  were  received  into  France, 
an  order  whose  fourth  vow  bears  that  thej  will  devote  them- 
selves to  the  instrnction  of  young  women,  and  which  discharged 
this  vow  with  amazing  zeal. 

Like  tendencies,  as  will  at  once  be  seen,  appeared  in  full 
vigour  in  the  congregations  instituted  for  the  male  sex. 

John  Baptist  Bomillon,  who  had  twice  before  his  26th  year 
borne  arms  against  Roman  Catholicism,  but  had  then  gone  back 
to  it,  instituted,  in  concert  with  a  like-minded  friend,  the  bro- 
thers of  Christian  doctrine  who  laid  anew  the  foundations  of 
elementary  instruction  in  France. 

We  have  already  mentioned  BeruUes,  one  of  the  distinguished 
clergymen  of  that  age  in  France.  From  his  early  youth  he  had 
shown  a  most  sincere  zeal  in  qualifying  himself  for  the  service 
of  the  church;  for  that  purpose  he  had  daily,  as  he  says,  kept 
before  his  eyes  ^Hhe  truest  and  deepest  sentiment  of  his  heart, 
which  was,  "  to  strive  after  the  utmost  perfection.^'  It  may  per- 
haps have  been  connected  with  the  difficulties  that  he  found  in 
this  course,  that  to  him  nothing  seemed  so  necessary  as  the 
erecting  of  an  institution  for  the  education  of  clergymen  imme- 
diately for  the  service  of  the  church.  In  this  he  took  Philip 
Neri  for  his  model;  he  too  founded  priests  of  the  oratory.  He 
would  tolerate  no  vows,  but  permitted  only  simple  obligations, 
being  magnanimous  enough  to  desire  that  every  one  that  could 
not  perceive  in  himself  the  spirit  for  such  a  vocation,  should 
withdraw  again.  In  fact  his  institute,  too,  now  made  uncommon 
progress;  by  its  mildness  it  drew  to  it  young  men  of  rank  to 
educate;  and  BeruUe  soon  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  a  splendid,' 
powerful  and  learned  body  of  youths.  Episcopal  seminaries  and 
learned  schools  came  to  be  transferred  to  him;  and  a  new  and 
fresh  spirit  actuated  the  clergy  who  issued  from  the  institute. 
It  educated  a  great  number  of  important  preachers,  and  from 
this  time  forward  the  character  of  French  preaching  became 
fixed.' 

And  at  this  place  can  we  forget  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur! 

1  Tabaraod :  Ilistoife  de  Pierre  dc  BcniUe,  Paris,  1817. 
II.  H 
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While  the  French  Benedictines  attached  themselves  to  the  re- 
formation of  that  order  that  had  been  effected  in  Lorraine,  to 
their  other  obligations  they  added  that  of  devoting  themselves 
to  the  education  of  the  young  nobility  and  to  learning.  At  the 
very  commencement  there  appeared  then  among  them  that 
praiseworthy  person,  Nicholas  Hugo  Menard,  who  gave  their 
studies  the  direction  to  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  and  to  which  we 
are  indebted  for  so  many  works  of  high  vsdue.^ 

Soon,  too,  there  was  introduced  into  France,  by  means  of 
Mary  Medici,  the  compassionate  brethren,  the  institution  of 
that  indefatigable  attendant  on  the  sick,  Johannes  a  Deo'  a 
Portuguese,  to  whom  a  Spanish  bishop  in  a  moment  of  admira* 
tion  gave  this  surname;  there  they  adopted  a  still  stricter  role^ 
but  their  success  was  only  so  much  the  greater,  so  that  in  a 
short  time  we  find  no  fewer  than  thirty  hospitals  founded  hy 
them. 

But  what  an  undertaking  is  it,  to  alter  the  tone  of  religious 
feeling  throughout  a  whole  kingdom,  and  to  allure  it  onwards  in 
the  direction  of  faith  and  learning.  In  the  lower  walks  of  so- 
ciety, among  the  country  people,  with  the  very  country  priests 
even,  the  old  abuses  still  continued  in  many  quarters  to  be  in 
vogue.  At  last  there  appeared  also  amid  the  general  stir,  that 
great  apostle  of  the  common  people,  Vincent  de  Paul,  the 
founder  of  the  congregation  of  the  mission,  whose  members,  pass- 
ing from  one  place  to  another,  were  to  carry  the  religious  impul- 
ses to  the  remotest  comer  of  the  land.  Vincent,  himself  the 
son  of  a  peasant,  was  meek,  full  of  zeal  and  practical  sense.^  The 
order,  too,  of  the  Sisters  of  charity  was  indebted  to  him  for  its 
origin,  an  order  in  which  the  weaker  sex,  while  still  at  an  age  in 
which  it  might  make  every  pretension  to  domestic  felicity  and 
.  worldly  splendour,  devotes  itself  to  waiting  on  the  sick  and  often 
on  the  outcasts  of  society,  without  so  much  as  daring  to  express 

1  Filipe  le  Cerf :  Bibliothdque  historique  et  critique  des  auteun  de  la  congrega- 
tion de  S.  Maur,  p.  355. 

*  Approbatio  congregatioms  fratnim  Johannis  Dei,  1572,  Kal.  Jan. — [Appro- 
Tal  by  the  congregation  of  the  brothers  of  Johannis  Dei,  1572,  January  lst.j  (Bui- 
lar.  Cocquel.  IV.  III.  190.) 

s  Stolbere :  Leben  des  heiligen  Vinoentius  yon  Paulus.  Munster  1818.  This 
worthy  Stdberg  should  only  not  haye  considered  his  hero  as  "a  man  by  whose 
means  France  was  renewed*  (p.  6,  p.  399). 
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in  other  than  in  a  cursory  way,  the  religious  sentiments  which 
m  the  source  of  all  true  activity/ 

These  efforts  are  such  as  happily  have  ever  been  ready  to  ap- 
pear anew  in  Christian  countries;  having  for  their  objects  educa- 
joo,  instruction,  preaching,  learned  studies,  and  beneficence. 
Howhere  will  they  succeed  without  a  combination  of  manifold 
mergies  with  religious  enthusiasm.  Elsewhere  we  see  them  left 
:o  the  energy  of  the  ever  rising  generation,  to  the  needs  of  society. 
Bere  for  the  time  being  an  attempt  is  made  to  give  an  immovable 
Ebnndation  to  associations,  and  a  fixed  form  to  religious  impulses, 
in  order  to  devote  all  to  the  immediate  service  of  the  church,  and 
imobtrusively  to  rear  up  coming  generations  in  the  same  dispo* 
rition. 

In  France  the  greatest  results  were  soon  manifest.  Already 
imder  Henry  IV.  the  protestants  saw  themselves  hampered  and 
placed  in  jeopardy  by  an  activity  so  penetrating  and  so  exten- 
sively diffused;  for  some  time  they  made  no  fEuther  progress; 
but  soon  they  suffered  losses;  even  as  early  as  under  Henry  IV. 
we  find  them  complaining  that  desertion  had  commenced  in 
iheir  ranks. 

And  yet  Henry  IV.  had  already  been  compelled  by  his  policy 
to  grant  favours  to  them,  and  to  oppose  the  unreasonable  demands 
of  the  pope,  who  wished  that  they,  for  example,  shoidd  be  excluded 
from  all  public  situations. 

Under  Mary  Medici,  however,  the  line  of  policy  that  had  till 

t  Aftor  radlng  the  above  flattering  aocounts  of  the  efibrts  made  at  this  time  by 
Bottanistt  in  Fnmoe,  to  rival  the  moral  superiority  of  the  Refonned,  to  whom  the 
h^l^iest  compliment  was  paid  in  giving  the  title  of  ceux  de  la  religion  to  their  whole 
body,  as  being  no  le»  marked  by  a  strict  rmrd  for  religious  duties  than  if  they 
kid  been  bound  by  the  vows  of  a  religious  oraer,  these  or&n  being  popularly  called 
nligioiis,  the  rea<Kr  may  well  ask  how,  in  spite  of  such  efforts,  xutde  by  such  per- 
ioas,  the  general  tone  of  morals  in  Roman  catholio  France  was  so  wretchedly  low 
dv^  the  earlier  and  middle  part  particularly,  of  that  very  seventeenth  century. 
We  would  answer,  that  it  was  a  moraliW  which,  however  self-denying  and  devout, 
was  not  based  on  doing  homage  to  «fehovah  by  implicit  deference  to  his  written 
word,  that  it  did  not  spring  fitmi  a  pure  scriptural  faith,  but  was  mingled  in  its 
■otives  with  much  superrtition,  idolatry,  and  pride,  and  that  by  being  conducted  by 
nenoiis  of  both  sexes  who  renounced  domestic  life,  it  may  be  distinguished  at  once 
from  the  morality  that  runs  through  the  New  Testament,  nay,  the  whole  Bible,  by 
its  artificiality  and  remote  bearing  on  families.  But  the  full  force  of  this  can  best 
be  undefstood  by  comparing  the  Saint  Francis  de  Sales,  Saint  Theresas,  Ac.  with 
a  simple  protestant  father  of  a  fiunily,  who  though  never  ranked  among  the  mat 
wonder-working  saints,  did  more,  we  doubt  not,  in  diffusing  the  practice  of  the 
Christian  virtues  throughout  Franco,  by  making  them  flourish  in  the  domestic  circles 
of  the  Reformed,  than  all  the  saints  did  put  together.  See  an  account  of  de  Col- 
Bgny^ff  domestio  character  at  the  close  of  his  Memoirs,  Edinburgh,  1844.    Tr. 
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then  been  pursued  was  laid  aside;  a  much  closer  intimaey  was 
maintained  with  Spain;  a  decidedly  Bornan  catholic  temper  o\h 
tained  the  ascendancy  in  all  internal  and  external  affiurs.  And 
as  it  had  the  preponderance  at  the  court,  so  also  in  the  assemMy 
of  the  states.  Not  only  the  publication  of  the  Tridentinum,  but 
also  the  restoration  of  ecclesiastical  property  in  Beam  were  ex- 
pressly demanded  by  the  two  first  estates  in  1614. 

Now  it  was  at  that  time  a  great  mercy  to  the  protestants, 
among  whom,  too,  there  was  much  ecclesiastical  life  and  activity, 
in  order  that  they  might  not  see  it  all  suppressed,  that  they 
still  remained  so  strong  politically,  and  so  well  prepared  for  ac- 
tion. As  the  government  had  united  with  their  adyersaries^ 
they  found  in  powerful  malcontents,  who  in  France  never  were 
nor  ever  will  be  wanting,  a  stay  to  fall  back  upon  and  to  assist 
them:  some  time  elapsed  before  they  could  be  directly  attacked. 


GENERAL  WAR^TRIUMPH  OF  ROMAN  CATHOLICISM. 

1617—1628. 


CHAPTER  SECOND. 


OUTBBKAK  OV  THB  WAR. 


Various  as  the  circumstances  may  bo  which  thus  derelope 
themselves,  yet  they,  nevertheless,  all  combine  to  produce  one 
great  result.  Soman  Catholicism  has  powerfully  advanced  in 
all  quarters;  but  everywhere  also  has  it  encountered  a  mighty 
resistance.  In  Poland  it  has  proved  incapable  of  crushing  its 
antagonists,  from  these  having  found  an  invincible  support  in 
the  neighbouring  kingdoms.  In  Germany  a  closely  compacted 
opposition  has  dashed  itself  against  the  invading  dogma  and  re- 
turning priesthood.  The  king  of  Spain  has  had  to  make  up  his 
mind  to  grant  the  United  Netherlands  a  truce,  virtually  amount- 
ing to  little  short  of  a  formal  recognition.  The  French  Hugu- 
enots are  well  provided  against  any  attack  by  the  possession  of 
fortresses,  by  having  troops  ready  for  war,  and  effective  finan- 
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cial  arrangements.  In  Switzerland  we  see  the  equipoise  between 
the  parties  already  long  established,  and  that  even  regenerated 
Boman  Catholicism  is  unable  to  unsettle  it. 

Europe  we  behold  divided  into  two  worlds,  which  at  every 
poiot  encompass,  confine,  encounter  and  conflict  with  each  other. 
On  making  a  general  comparison  between  them,  the  Roman 
catholic  side  presents  first  of  all  a  greater  unity  by  far.   Doubt- 
lees  we  are  well  aware  that  there  was  no  lack  of  internal  animo- 
sities, bat  these  for  the  first  time  are  hushed  into  a  calm.  Above 
^  a  good  and  even  confidential  understanding  exists  between 
France  and  Spain;  that  being  the  case,  it  is  no  great  matter  that 
^ptoms  of  the  old  refractoriness  of  Venice  or  of  Savoy  occa- 
sionally manifest  themselves ;  even  such  dangerous  attempts  as 
the  conspiracy  against  Venice,  pass  over  without  producing  any 
violent  filiock.     Pope  Paul  V.,  taught  by  the  impressive  lessons 
of  his  first  experiences,  showed  himself  calm  and  temperate ;  he 
'^ew  how  to  preserve  unbroken  the  peace  between  the  Boman 
^tholic  powers,  and  would  now  and  then  suggest  a  measure  of 
funeral  policy.     The  protestants,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only, 
S^Qerally  speaking,  had  no  common  centre;  since  the  death  of 
^6  English  Elizabeth  and  the  accession  of  James  I.,  who  had 
^  along  observed  a  somewhat  equivocal  policy,  they  had  not 
^ym  on  their  side  a  single  prominently  powerful  state.  Luther- 
^UQs  and  Beformed  confironted  each  other  with  feelings  of  mutual 
aversion,  which  necessarily  led  to  opposite  political  measures. 
Bnt  even  the  Beformed  were  at  variance  among  themselves ; 
q>isoopalians  and  puritans,  Arminians  and  Gomarists^  contended 
with  furious  hatred;  in  the  Huguenot  assembly  held  at  Saumur 
in  1611,  a  schism  broke  out  which  could  never  again  be  radically 
healed. 

We  certainly  cannot  trace  this  difieren^e  to  an  inferior  viva- 
city of  religious  movement  within  Boman  Catholicism ;  we  have 
seen  the  very  reverse.  The  following  reason  rather  suggests  it- 
self. In  Boman  Catholicism  there  was  not  that  energy  of  exclu- 
sive doctrine  which  prevailed  in  protestantism ;  there  were  im- 
portant controverted  questions  that  were  left  undetermined; 
enthusiasm,  mysticism,  and  that  profound  mood  of  the  mind 
which  never  arrives  at  any  clearness  of  conception,  all  which 
most  ever  be  expected  to  re-appear  from  time  to  time  among  the 
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results  of  religions  tendencies,  found  admission  with  Roman 
Catholicism,  were  regulated  and  made  availahle  in  the  form  of 
monastic  asceticism,  but  on  the  other  hand  protestantism  re- 
pelled these,  condemned  them,  and  thrust  them  away.  Owing 
precisely  to  this  rejection,  such  a  peculiarity  of  disposition,  thus 
abandoned  to  itself,  broke  away  among  protestants  into  ayariety 
of  sects,  and  sought  its  own  paths,  partial  yet  free. 

Corresponding  to  this,  literature  in  general  on  the  Boman 
catholic  side,  had  acquired  much  more  form  and  regularity.  We 
may  say  that  it  was  under  the  auspices  of  the  church  that  in 
Italy  the  modem  classical  forms  first  established  themselves;  in 
Spain  there  was  an  approach  to  them  as  far  as  the  mind  of  that 
nation  ever  would  permit;  already  there  began  a  like  deyelop-* 
ment  in  France,  where  at  a  later  period  it  socompletely  set  itself 
in  operation  and  produced  such  splendid  results.  Malherbe 
appeared,  the  author  who  first  wilUngly  subjected  himself  to 
rules,  with  a  full  consciousness  of  what  he  was  doing,  abandoned 
all  licence,^  and  now  gave  a  new  efiect  to  the  monarchical  Boman 
catholic  sentiments,  which  he  cherished,  by  the  epigranunatic 
precision  with  which  he  expressed  himself.  A  manner  some- 
what prosaic,  it  is  true,  but  according  to  the  French  mind  popu- 
lar and  elegant.  In  the  Germanic  nations,  even  on  the  Boman 
catholic  side,  this  literary  taste  could  not  at  that  time  as  yet 
become  dominant ;  it  first  appeared  only  in  Latin  poetry,  where, 
however,  even  with  our  Balde,  otherwise  a  man  of  distinguished 
talents,  it  really  at  times  has  much  the  efiect  of  a  parody;  in 
the  vernacular  all  continued,  as  yet,  to  be  the  utterance  of  na- 
ture. But  much  less  still  could  this  imitation  of  the  antique 
establish  itself  among  these  nations  on  the  protestant  side. 
Shakespeare  places  before  the  eye  the  purport  and  spirit  of  the 
romantic  in  imperishable  forms;  antiquity  and  history  had  to 
be  the  handmaids  of  his  muse.  From  the  shop  of  a  (Jermiui 
shoemaker  there  went  forth  dark,  formless,  and  unfathomable, 
yet  with  a  resistless  force  of  attraction,  works  of  German  thought, 
fulness,  and  religious  contemplation,  which  have  nowhere  their 
equal. 

1  With  respect  to  Malherbe'a  intellectiutl  character  and  hia  mode  of  oompoutioD» 
there  will  be  found  some  new  and  remarkable  additions  to  the  biography  of  tho  poet 
of  Racan,  in  the  Mdmoires  or  rather  the  Historiettes  de  Tallemant  det  Reanz,  pub- 
Uahed  by  MonmerquS,  1884, 1,  p.  195. 
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Yet  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  contrast  presented  bj 
these  two  mental  worlds,  thus  confronting  each  other;  in  order 
to  take  in  the  whole,  we  must  have  devoted  more  attention  to 
the  protestant  side.  All  that  is  permitted  me  is  to  give  relief 
to  a  single  principle  which  directly  operated  towards  the  produo- 
tion  of  the  result  itself. 

The  monarchical  tendencies  now  predominated  in  Boman 
Catholicism.  Ideas  of  popular  rights,  of  legal  resistance  and 
king-murder,  such  as  were  abetted  thirty  years  before  even  by 
lealous  Boman  catholics,  were  no  longer  opportune.  There  was 
now  no  important  opposition  on  the  part  of  a  Boman  catholic 
population  against  a  protestant  prince;  people  even  bore  with 
James  I.  of  England;  those  theories  no  longer  found  any  appli- 
cation.^ Already  did  the  consequence  follow,  that  the  religious 
ever  more  closely  attached  itself  to  the  dynastic  principle;  to 
this  was  added,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  the  monarchical  person- 
ages on  the  Boman  catholic  side  displayed  a  certain  superiority 
in  weight.  At  least  this  we  may  venture  to  say  of  Germany. 
There  was  still  living  the  old  bishop  Julius  of  Wurzburg,  who 
liad  made  the  first  thorough  attempt  at  a  counter-reformation 
amongst  us ;  the  electoral  prince  Schweikard  of  Maintz  admin- 
istered his  chancellorship  with  a  talent  which  was  enhanced  by 
a  warm  heartfelt  sympathy  and  once  more  procured  for  it  again 
great  influence;'  the  two  other  Bhenish  electors  were  resolute 
active  men;  at  their  side  there  appeared  the  manly,  shrewd,  in- 
deCektigable  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  an  expert  administrator,  full 
of  lofty  political  projects,  and  Archduke  Ferdinand,  a  man  not 
to  be  shaken  in  his  creed,  which  he  embraced  with  all  the  fervour 

I  The  author  strangely  shuts  his  eyes  to  the  obrious  reasons  that  must  have  in- 
duoed  the  papacy  to  Mopt  this  new  policy  at  that  time.  On  the  one  hand,  its  suc- 
cess in  the  oonversion  of  a  Bourbon  dynasty  must  have  led  it  to  hope  to  bring  over 
the  Stuarts,  a  hope  realised  in  James's  grandsons ;  and  on  the  otner,  the  failure 
cf  the  gunpowder  plot,  and  the  damage  tbtt  the  discoreiy  of  that  atrocious  attempt 
had  manifestly  done  to  the  papacy  in  England,  must  have  furnished  the  strongest 
gnmnds,  even  to  the  Jesuits  and  especialhr  to  them,  to  avoid  eyery  thing  in  word 
«r  deed  that  oouM  remind  people  of  the  prmciples  that  suggested  it.  And  yet  even 
though  papal  doctors  may  cease  to  teach,  and  papal  intneuers  cease  to  conspire, 
their  religion  will  erer  foster  enough  of  bigotry  and  fanaticum  among  its  members, 
to  produce  in  all  others  a  reasonable  and  justifiable  alarm.    Tb. 

*  Montorio :  Relatione  di  Germania  1624 :  "  di  oostumi  gravi,  molto  intento  alle 
cose  del  goremo  oosi  spirituale  come  temporale,  molto  bene  a£fetto  verso  il  servigio 
di  eotcsta  santa  sede,  desideroso  del  progresso  della  religione,  uno  de' primi  prelati 
della  Germania." — [of  serious  habits,  very  attentlTo  to  the  affiurs  of  his  govem- 
ment,  alike  qpiiituaf  and  temporal,  very  well  affected  to  the  senrioe  of  this  holy  nee, 
dflshmis  of  seeing  religion  make  progress,  one  of  the  first  preUtes  of  Germany.] 
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of  a  strong  soul;  almost  all  of  them  pupils  of  the  Jesuits,  who 
still  understood  how  to  call  forth  powerful  impulses  in  the  minds 
of  their  pupils;  reformers  also  on  their  own  side,  who  by  means 
of  much  effort  and  mental  activity  had  brought  things  to  the 
condition  in  which  they  stood. 

The  protectant  princes,  on  the  other  hand,  were  rather  heirs 
than  founders;  they  were  already  the  second  or  third  generation. 
In  a  very  few  of  them  only  were  there  signs,  I  know  not  if  we 
can  say  of  vigour  and  inward  power,  certainly  of  ambition  and 
love  of  agitation. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  now  appeared  among  the  protestants 
open  leanings  to  republicanism,  at  least  to  an  aristocratical  firee- 
dom.  In  many  quarters,  in  France,  in  Poland,  in  all  the  Aus- 
trian territories,  a  powerful  nobility,  with  protestant  convictions, 
was  engaged  in  open  conflict  with  the  Roman  catholics.  The 
republic  of  the  Netherlands,  then  rising  daily  to  greater  pros- 
perity, presented  a  splendid  example  of  what  such  an  aristocracy 
might  accomplish.  There  were  certainly  at  that  time  in  Aus- 
tria, discourses  to  the  effect  that  people  must  throw  off  the 
government  of  the  reigning  fs^mily,  and  adopt  some  such  consti- 
tution as  that  of  Switzerland  or  of  the  Netherlands.  In  the 
success  of  those  endeavours  lay  the  sole  possibility  of  the  Ger- 
man imperial  cities  rising  again  to  greater  importance,  and  they 
warmly  interested  themselves  in  them.  The  internal  constitu- 
tion of  the  Huguenots  was  already  republican;  indeed  it  was  not 
without  democratical  elements.  Among  the  English  puritans 
these  elements  were  already  thwarting  a  protestimt  king.  There 
is  still  extant  a  short  paper  belonging  to  this  period,  from  Im 
imperial  ambassador  in  Paris,  in  which  the  attention  of  the 
European  princes  is  forcibly  directed  to  the  common  danger 
threatening  them  from  the  rise  of  such  a  spirit.^ 

The  mind  of  the  Boman  catholic  world  was  at  this  moment 
of  one  uniform  character,  classical,  monarchical;  that  of  the  pro- 
testant world  was  divided,  romantic,  republican. 


2  Adria  snr  lea  causes  des  mouvements  de  I'Earope,  enroyd  anz  rOYB  et  piinMS 
pour  la  consenration  de  leurs  royaomes  et  principaat^,  fait  par  Mesnr  AI.  Ctuu'. 
baron  de  Fridembonrg,  e  presents  au  roy  trds-chr^tien  par  le  comte  de  Fnrstem- 


berg,  ambassadeur  de  I'empereur. — [Notice  on  the  causes  of  the  moremehis  of 
Europe,  transmitted  to  kings  and  princes  for  the  preservatbn  of  ihear  kingdoms  and 
principalities,  composed  by  Messir  Al.  Cunr.  baron  of  Fridembnrg,  and  preaented 
to  the  most  Christian  king  by  Coont  Ton  Fnrstetaiborg,  ambassador  from  the 
fM>ror.]    To  be  found  in  the  Mereure  Francois,  torn.  JX.  p.  842. 
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In  the  year  1617  every  thing  already  gave  token  of  the  ap- 
proach of  a  decisive  straggle  between  them;  on  the  Boman 
catholic  side,  people,  it  would  seem,  felt  superior  in  force  to 
their  adveisaries;  it  is  undeniable  that  they  were  the  first  to 
move. 

In  France,  on  the  15th  of  June,  1617,  an  edict  was  issued 
which  the  Boman  catholic  clergy  had  already  long  demanded, 
but  the  court,  out  of  respect  for  the  power  and  for  the  chiefis  of 
the  Huguenots,  had  constantly  refused,  and  by  virtue  of  which 
ecclesiastical  property  in  Beam  was  to  be  restored.  Luines 
allowed  himself  to  be  brought  into  this  measure,  for  although  the 
protestants  had  at  first  reckoned  on  him,^  he  had  gradually  at- 
tached himself  to  the  Jesuit  popish  party;  forthwith,  trusting  to 
this  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  supreme  government,  the 
populace,  sometimes  at  the  sound  of  the  tocsin,  in  various  quar- 
ters attacked  the  protestants;  the  parliaments  took  part  against 
them. 

Once  more  did  the  Polish  prince  Wladislow  rise  up  in  the 
certain  expectation  that  he  would  now  obtain  possession  of  the 
throne  of  Moscow.  It  was  supposed  instead  of  that,  that  with 
tills  preparation  there  were  connected  views  against  Sweden,  and 
the  war  between  Poland  and  Sweden  was  resumed  without 
dday.* 

But  by  far  the  most  important  result  was  preparing  in  the 
hereditarv  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria.  The  archdukes 
had  been  reconciled  and  had  come  to  a  mutual  good  understand- 
ing; with  the  great  good  sense  which  that  house  has  often  shown 
in  critical  conjunctures,  the  rest  had  given  up  to  the  archduke 
Ferdinand  the  claims  which  necessarily  accrued  to  them  on  the 
death  of  the  emperor  Matthias,  who  had  left  no  posterity;  and 
in  a  short  time  the  archduke  was  in  fact  recognised  as  successor 

s  Hiif  mftj  be  wen  Mnong  other  thingi  firam  a  letter  of  Dnpleana  Monuiy,  San- 
mid;  86  Apm  1617 :  "nir  oe  eoap  de  majoritd" — [on  tluB  stroke  hj  the  majority], 
at  he  calls  the  potting  to  death  of  the  manhal  d'Ancre.  La  Vie  de  da  Pmhub,  p. 
465. 

•  Hiim :  Esth-Lyf-mid  Lettlandlache  Geschichte,  p.  418.  "  The  Swedes  knew 
that  their  king  in  Poland  -  -  had  sent  his  son  into  Russia  with  a  powerful  military 
tone,  for  the  imrpoee  of  surprising  the  fortresses  that  the  Musooyites  had  surren- 
dered to  Sweden,  in  order  that  should  he  succeed  in  this  stroke,  he  might  be  better 
aUe  to  attack  the  kingdom  of  Sweden ;  for  he  had  been  nromised  assistance  for  the 
reeoTeiy  of  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  both  at  the  national  diet  in  Poland  firom  the 
erdsft,  and  from  the  house  of  Austria;  wherefore  he  turned  all  his  thoughts  more  to 
that  than  to  any  thing  else.*' 

II.  1 
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to  the  thrones  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  This  was  certainly 
only  a  compromising  of  personal  claims,  yet  it  involved  a  point  of 
general  importance. 

From  BO  determined  a  zealot  as  Ferdinand,  nothing  was  to  be 
expected  but  that  here  likewise  he  would  endeavour,  without 
delay,  to  obtain  an  exclusive  predominance  for  his  creed,  and 
thereafter  direct  the  collective  force  of  those  countries  to  the 
diffusion  of  Boman  Catholicism. 

This  threatened  all  the  protestants  in  his  hereditary  domin* 
ions,  in  Germany  and  in  Europe,  with  one  common  danger. 

Hence  it  was  that  opposition  rose  first  at  this  very  point.  The 
protestants,  who  had  thrown  themselves  against  the  forward 
pressure  of  Boman  Catholicism,  were  not  only  prepared  for  resist* 
ance;  they  had  courage  enough  to  convert  the  defence  forthwith 
into  an  attack. 

The  elements  of  European  protestantism  concentrated  them* 
selves  in  the  elector  Frederick  of  the  Palatinate.  His  consort 
was  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  England,  and  niece  to  the  king 
of  Denmark;  his  uncle  was  Prince  Maurice  of  Orange,  and  the 
duke  of  Bouillon,  chief  of  the  French  Huguenots  of  the  less 
pacific  party,  was  nearly  related  to  him.  He  himself  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  German  union.  A  serious  prince,  he  possessed 
sufficient  self-<;ommand  to  keep  himself  free  from  the  bad  cus- 
toms which  then  prevailed  at  the  German  courts,  and  had  it 
much  more  at  heart  to  discharge  the  duties  devolving  on  him  as 
a  sovereign,  and  assiduously  to  attend  the  sittings  of  his  privy 
council;  of  a  somewhat  melancholy  humour,  proud,  and  fidl  of 
lofty  thoughts.^  During  his  father'^s  time,  there  were  tables  in 
the  dining  saloon  for  the  councillors  and  nobility;  these  he  caused 

1  ReUtione  di  Germania  1617:  "  Federioo  V.  d*etli  di  aimi  90,  di  meBEana  sta- 
tnra,  d'aspetto  graye,  di  natura  malinconioo,  di  oamaggione  boona,  uomo  di  aUi 
pensieri,  e  rare  volte  si  rall^^,  e  coll'  appoggio  dell*  accasamento  fatto  con  la  figli- 
Bola  del  re  d*Ing^terra  edi  altri  parenti  e  oonfederati  aspiiarebbe  a  ease  maggiflii 
le  ae^  appretentasse  oocaaione  a  proposito :  onde  esaendo  ben  oonoeciuto  mo  nafeiH 
rale  per  u  oobiiiieUo  di  Scombnrg  gili  suo  mo,  seppe  eosi  ben  Talenme  aoeomodan- 
doai  al  suo  umore,  che  mentre  yiase  fu  piii  d'ogni  altro  suo  confidente." — [AiOcovBt 
of  Germany,  1617.  Frederick  V.  twenty  years  of  age,  of  middle  stature,  of  a  grave 
aspect,  of  a  melanchdv  nature,  of  a  good  complexion,  a  man  of  deep  thooghts,  and 
seldom  diverts  himself,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  marriage  with  the  oaughter  of  the 
king  of  England,  and  of  other  relations  and  confederates,  he  would  aspire  to  greater 
things  if  a  suitable  opportunity  offered;  whence  his  natural  disposition  being  well 
known  to  Colonel  Scnomburg,  fonnerly  his  tutor,  he  has  known  how  to  take  good 
advantage  of  it,  by  aooommodating  himself  to  hk  humour,  and  during  all  hii  lift 
has  been  more  his  confident  than  any  one  elae.] 
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to  be  ranared;  and  dined  only  with  prinees  and  persons  of  the 
higheil  rank.  There  was  cherished  at  this  conrt  a  warm  pre- 
sentiment of  having  a  great  political  destiny  to  fulfil;  innnmer- 
able  extensive  alliances  were  eagerlj  formed;  as  long  as  no  blow 
was  Berioosly  strack,  there  could  be  no  clear  idea  formed  of  what 
was  likely  to  happen,  or  of  what  the  future  might  bring  along 
with  it;  scope  was  left  for  indulging  the  rashest  projects. 

Such  was  the  tone  prevailing  at  the  court  at  Heidelberg  when 
the  Bohemians,  ^o,  particularly  under  the  influence  of  their 
prehension  of  the  religious  jeopardy  we  have  mentioned,  had 
fi^en  mto  an  even  more  violently  fermenting  variance  with 
Austria,  resolved  to  cast  off  Ferdinand,  although  he  already 
had  received  their  homage,  and  to  transfer  their  crown  to  the 
^l^r  palatine. 

The  elector  Frederick  paused  for  a  moment  before  accepting 

^t.   Never  had  it  been  heard  of  that  one  Gbrman  prince  should 

<^>riTe  another  of  a  crown  that  fell  Intimately  to  that  other! 

Bat  all  his  friends,  Maurice,  who  never  liked  the  truce  with 

^(^,  the  duke  of  Bouillon,  Ohristian  von  Anhalt,  who  surveyed 

^  whole  drift  of  European  policy,  and  was  fully  convinced  that 

^  ooe  would  have  either  the  spirit  or  the  power  to  oppose  the 

^g  when  done,  and  all  his  most  trusty  councillors,  urged  him 

^:  the  immeasurable  prospect  before  him,  ambition,  and  reli- 

ff^u  seal,  combined  to  hurry  him  along:  so  he  accepted  the 

cit)wn  (August  1619).     MHiat  immense  results  would  have  fol- 

Wed  had  he  maint»ned  his  position  I  The  power  of  the  house 

of  Austria  in  eastern  Europe  would  have  been  broken,  and  the 

piogress  of  Roman  Catholicism  fi>r  ever  checked. 

And  already  in  all  quarters  powerful  sympathies  began  to 
stir  in  his  favour.  In  France  there  appeared  a  general  move- 
laent  among  the  Huguenots:  the  inhabitants  of  Beam  resisted 
the  royal  order  above  mentioned;  the  assembly  at  Loudun  es- 
poused their  cause;  nothing  could  have  been  more  desirable  for 
the  queen-mother  than  to  gain  over  this  opposition,  now  ready 
for  war;  already  Bohan  was  on  her  side,  and  had  engaged  for 
the  rest  passing  over  to  it. 

As  amid  the  perpetual  fluctuations  in  the  Orisons  the  Boman 
eaiholic  Spanish  party  had  been  once  more  put  down,  and  the 
protestant  had  risen  into  power;  the  tribunal  at  Davos  received 
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with  8atis£Ehction  the  ambassador  of  the  new  king  of  Bohemiai 
and  promised  to  keep  the  passes  in  their  conntiy  dosed  for  oyer 
against  the  Spaniards.^ 

Let  ns  not  forget  to  obserye,  that  along  with  all  this,  the  re- 
publican tendencies  also  began  forthwith  to  show  head.  Not 
only  did  the  Bohemian  estates  maintain  a  natural  independenee 
with  respect  to  the  king  whom  they  had  elected,  attempts  yr&n 
made  in  all  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Austria  to  imitate  them. 
the  imperial  cities  of  Germany  conceived  new  hopes,  and  in  fiMt 
it  was  from  this  quarter  that  Frederick  was  assisted  with  the 
largest  supplies  in  money  that  he  ever  had. 


But  on  that  very  account,  and  influenced  at  once  by  religioua 
and  political  considerations,  the  Boman  catholic  princes  now  com- 
bined more  energetically  than  ever. 

Maximilian  of  Bavaria  and  Ferdinand,  who  was  fortunate 
enough  at  this  crisis  to  be  appointed  emperor,  formed  the  eloaest 
alliance;  the  king  of  Spain  made  preparations  for  ^ving  effeo- 
tive  assistance;  Pope  Paul  V.  allowed  himself  to  be  induced 
to  make  very  respectable  and  welcome  payments  in  the  way  of 
subsidies. 

As  at  the  stormy  season  of  the  year  the  wind  sometimes  sud- 
denly veers  about,  so  did  the  tide  of  prosperity  and  of  achievement 
now  turn  at  once  in  favour  of  the  other  side. 

The  Boman  catholics  succeeded  in  gaining  over  to  their  side 
the  electoral  prince  of  Saxony,  one  of  the  most  powerful  protest- 
ant  princes,  but  a  Lutheran,  who  heartily  detested  every  move* 
ment  proceeding  from  Calvinism. 

This  already  inspired  them  with  a  certain  hope  of  coming  off 
victorious.  A  single  battle,  at  Weissenberg,'  on  the  8th  of  No- 
vember, 1620,  gave  a  death-blow  to  the  power  of  the  palatine 
Frederick  and  to  all  his  projects. 

For  the  union  gave  no  adequate  succour  to  their  chief.  It 
might  be  that  that  republican  element  appeared  dangerous  even  to 
the  combined  princes:  they  did  not  wish  to  abandon  the  Bhine 

^  The  beMings  of  this  incident,  to  which  no  importance  was  afterwaHs  attached, 
were  felt  by  thoee  who  were  living  at  the  time.  See  FttrrtL  Anhaltiaohe  Geb. 
Camlei  Fortaetnmg,  p.  67. 
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to  ihb  Datdi:  they  dreaded  the  analogies  which  their  comrtitu- 
tioii  might  Buggeet  in  Carman  j.  The  Boman  catholics  in  upper 
Cknnanjalfloinstantljwonforthemselvesthepreponderance  there. 
The  upper  palatinate  was  seized  upon  bj  the  Bavarians,  the 
lower  palatinate  by  the  Spaniards;  and  so  soon  as  April,  1621, 
the  union  was  dissolved.  All  that  moved  or  showed  head  in 
fiivour  of  Frederick,  was  put  to  flight  or  shattered  to  pieces. 
In  a  moment,  immediately  after  the  utmost  danger,  the  Boroan 
catholic  principle  became  omnipotent  in  upper  G^ermany  and  in 
the  Austrian  provinces. 

Meanwhile  in  France,  too,  a  great  decision  of  the  contest  was 
feu^t  out.  After  a  successful  battle  which  the  royal  govern- 
ment had  gained  against  the  fiictions  of  the  court  that  opposed 
it,  and  the  party  of  the  queen-mother,  with  whom  certainly  the 
Huguenots  stood  in  close  contact,^  the  papal  nuncio  insisted  that 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  so  favourable  an  opportunity  for 
making  an  attempt  against  protestantism  in  general;  he  would 
hear  of  no  delay ;  he  thought  that  what  began  with  being  once  put 
off  in  France,  would  never  be  done:'  he  carried  Luines  and  the 
king  along  with  him.  In  Beam  the  old  factions  of  the  Beau- 
monts  and  Grammonts,  which  had  opposed  each  other  for  cen- 
turies, were  still  in  existence;  and  to  dieir  quarrel  was  it  owing 
that  the  king  invaded  their  country  without  a  check,  dissolved 
its  armed  forces  and  its  constitution,  and  restored  the  dominion 
of  the  Boman  catholic  church.  It  is  true,  that  in  France  pro- 
per the  protestants  now  took  measures  for  espousing  the  cause 
of  their  brethren,  but  in  1621  they  were  every  where  de- 
ieated. 

A  Valteline  chie^  also,  called  James  Bobustelli,  having  ga« 
thered  round  him  some  Boman  catholic  outlaws,  who  had  been 
banished  from  that  country,  together  with  some  bandits  from 
the  Milanese  and  Venetian  territories,  formed  the  design  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  the  Orisons,  whose  protest- 
ant  tendency  was  felt  to  be  so  oppressive  to  that  district  of 
country.     A  Capuchin  father  inflamed  this  force,  bloodthirsty 

1  Eten  Bcnoiit  nyi,  XL  291 :  "  Les  R^ibrm^s  n'anroient  attenda  que  lei  pre- 
mkn  nieete  poor  te  nuiger  an  mdme  parti  (de  la  reine)."-- [The  Reformed  would 
kare  waited  odIt  for  the  fint  incoea  in  order  to  nmge  themfelTes  with  the  tame 
party  (that  of  the  queen).] 

*  Siri :  Memorie  recondite,  tooL  V.  p.  148, 
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enough  of  itself,  to  all  the  seal  of  religions  £Bmatieism.  In  the 
course  of  the  night  of  19th  July,  1620,  they  burst  into  Tinmno. 
In  the  gray  of  the  morning  the  bells  were  heard  to  ring,  and 
the  protestants  having  at  this  alarm  run  out  of  their  houses, 
they  were  attacked,  overpowered,  and  one  and  all  put  to  death. 
And  as  in  Tiranno,  so  immediately  after  in  the  whole  valley. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Orisons  more  than 
once  proceeded  from  the  lofty  mountains  to  reconquer  the  domi- 
nion they  had  lost;  they  were  beaten  on  every  attempt.  In 
1621,  the  Austrians  from  the  Tyrol,  and  the  Spaniards  from  the 
Milan  territory,  burst  even  into  the  Orisons  properly  so  called. 
^'The  shaggy  mountains  resoimded  with  the  death-shrieks  of 
the  murdered,  and  were  fearfully  lit  up  with  the  flames  that 
rose  from  the  lonely  dwellings.''  The  passes  and  the  whole  coun- 
try were  taken  possession  of. 

This  vigorous  and  violent  advance  awakened  all  the  hopes  of 
the  Roman  catholics. 

The  papal  court  represented  to  the  Spanish,  that  the  Datch 
were  at  variance  among  themselves,  and  were  now  without  allies, 
BO  that  there  could  not  be  a  fitter  opportunity  for  renewing  the 
war  against  the  old  rebels:  it  succeeded  in  convincing  the  Span- 
iards of  this.^  The  chancellor  of  Brabant,  Peter  Peckius,  ap- 
peared at  the  Hague  on  the  25th  of  March,  1621,  and  instead  of 
the  renewing  of  the  truce,  which  was  just  expiring,  he  proposed 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  legitimate  prince.*  The  states- 
general  declared  this  monstrous  suggestion  unjust,  unlooked-for, 
nay,  inhuman; — hostilities  of  course  recommenced.  Here,  too, 
the  Spaniards  had  at  first  the  advantage.  They  took  Juliers 
from  the  Dutch,  an  achievement  which  formed  a  grand  conclud- 
ing stroke  to  their  enterprises  on  the  Rhine.  They  now  occu- 
pied the  left  bank  of  the  river  from  Emmerich  to  Strasbourg. 

So  many  were  the  successes,  all  happening  at  one  point  of 
time,  in  such  a  variety  of  quarters,  the  results  of  such  manifold 
preparation,  but  which,  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  world's  gene- 

^  Instrattione  a  M**  Sangro.  "  TA  onde  S.  M**  non  pud  voltare  le  sae  fane  in 
miglior  tempo  crmro  opportunity" — [There  then  his  Majesty  ooaM  not  direct  Us 
forces  in  better  time  or  opportonity.] 

*  In  words  he  proposed  a  union,  "  sob  agnitione  dominorom  principam^pie  legiti* 
morum  " — [under  acknowledgment  of  the  legitimate  lords  and  princes].  See  pixH 
posal  and  reply  in  Leonis  ab  Aitzema  historia  tractatiram  pacts  Belgicse,  p.  2  A  4. 
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ral  deT^i^ment,  fomi,  in  £Etci,  bat  one.  Let  us  now  consider 
what  is  the  most  important  point  for  us,  the  use  that  was  made 
of  them. 

OBSQOBT  XT. 

At  the  procession  which  took  place  in  celebrating  the  battle 
at  Weissenberg,  Paul  Y.  had  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  and  that 
was  soon  followed  bj  a  second,  of  which  he  died,  28th  January, 
1621. 

The  new  election  was  carried  through,  generally  speaking, 
much  like  those  that  preceded  it.  Paul  Y.  had  reigned  so  long 
that  nearly  the  whole  college  had  been  renewed  under  him;  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  cardinals,  accordingly,  were  depend- 
ants of  his  nephew.  Cardinal  Borghese.  The  latter,  afier  some 
vacillations,  found  the  man  in  whose  favour  all  his  dependants 
onited,  namely,  Alexander  Ludovisio  of  Bologna,  who  was 
elected  forthwith  on  the  9th  of  February,  1621,  and  assumed  the 
name  of  Gregory  XY. 

He  was  a  little  phlegmatic  man,  who  at  an  earlier  period  had 
acquired  the  reputation  of  being  an  expert  negotiator,  one  who 
understood  how  to  conduct  matters  without  parade,  and  quietly 
to  proceed  to  the  attainment  of  his  object:^  but  now  he  was  bent 
down  with  age,  weak,  and  sickly. 

For  that  crisis  in  a  struggle  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
world  at  laige,  in  which  people  were  now  placed,  what  was  to  be 
expected  from  a  pope  whom  others  had  often  refrained  from 
trusting  with  difficult  affairs,  fix)m  an  apprehension  that  they 
might  thus  give  the  last  shock  to  his  frail  frame.' 

But  at  the  side  of  this  dying  graybeard  there  appeared  a 
young  man  of  five-and-twenty,  his  nephew,  Lewis  Ludovisio, 
who  forthwith  took  possession  of  the  papal  government,  and 

1  Rdatione  di  IV.  ambaflciatori  1521  (1621  f )— [Acooimt  giTen  by  the  ambMia- 
ilon,  16911 :  "di  ^o  che  ayrioiiiasi  al  biondo.  La  natura  sua  d  sempre  conotclata 
pladda  e  ilenmiAtiGa,  lontana  dall'  hnbarraciani  in  rottnre,  amicissimo  d'aodare  in 
iH|;Qtio  dcstreggiando  et  avanzando  li  propij  fini." — piis  hair  approaching  to  white. 
Hn  dispoattion  has  atwayi  been  known  to  be  placid  and  phlegmatic,  £ur  firom  inyolv- 
htf  hiniedf  in  qnarrelB,  most  fiiendly  to  proceeding  in  bosiness  so  as  to  manage  and 
amnoe  his  own  ends.] 

s  Raini^Zeno:  Relatione  di  Roma,  1623, — [Rainier  Zeno's  account  of  Rome, 
1623] :  "aggiungendoei  all'  et4  oadente  una  fiacchissima  complessione  in  uno  oorpic- 
QToIo  ttenuato  e  mal  affetto— Huiding  to  declining  yean  a  yeiy  feeble  constitution, 
in  a  leu  and  aiddy  little  body). 
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showed  all  the  mind  and  hardihood  that  the  state  of  things  oonld 
ever  require. 

Lewis  Ludoyisio  was  a  magnificent  and  showy  person ;  he  did 
not  neglect  the  amassing  of  wealth,  forming  advantageous  famflj 
alliances,  and  obtaining  favours  and  promotions  for  his  friends; 
he  lived  and  let  live,  but  therewithal  he  had  an  eye  likewise  to 
the  grand  interests  of  the  church.  His  very  enemies  admit  thai 
he  had  a  real  talent  for  conducting  affairs,  a  mind  of  fine  dis- 
cernment, which  in  the  most  perplexing  complications  could  dis- 
cover a  satisfactory  issue,  and  all  that  cool  self-possession  which 
enables  a  man  to  perceive  a  possible  result  in  the  darkness  of  the 
future,  and  to  steer  towards  it.^  Had  not  his  nucleus  feebleness, 
which  did  not  allow  him  to  count  upon  any  long  duration  of  his 
power,  laid  some  restraint  upon  him,  no  deference  for  any  thing 
in  the  world  would  have  influenced  him. 

It  was  a  point  of  great  consequence  that  the  nephew,  as  weQ 
as  the  pope,  was  absorbed  with  the  idea  that  the  salvation  of  the 
world  was  to  be  found  in  the  extension  of  Boman  Catholicism. 
Cardinal  Ludovisio  had  been  brought  up  by  the  Jesuits,  and 
was  their  great  patron:  the  church  of  St.  Ignatius  at  Bome  was 
erected  in  a  great  measure  at  his  expense:  he  reckoned  it  of 
some  consequence  that  he  was  protector  of  the  Gapuchins,  and 
thought  it  the  most  important  protectorship  he  had:  he  devoted 
himself  with  predilection  and  devotion  to  the  most  superstitions 
order  of  Boman  catholic  opinions.' 

If  we  would  represent  to  ourselves  the  spirit  of  the  new  go- 
vernment in  general,  we  need  but  to  call  to  mind  that  it  was 
Gregory  XV.  under  whom  the  Propaganda  was  instituted,  and 
the  founders  of  the  Jesuits,  Ignatius  and  Xavier,  canonized. 

1  Rainier  Zeno :  "  £  d*ingegno  TiTaciBamo :  Tha  dimostrato  nel  suo  gOTeno  per 
I'abondanza  dei  partiti  che  in  osni  graye  trattatione  glisaggeriyaDosuoi  0|iiritiiiati 
per  comandare,  i  quali  ee  bene  in  molte  parti  aberravano  deU*  nopo  della  mioiia  p6li- 
tica,  nondimeno  rinirepideua,  con  la  quale  ai  mostraTa  pronto  aid  abbnociare  ogni 
ripiego  appreao  da  lui  per  buono,  pooo  enrandosi  di  conugli  di  chi  gli  haipwia  potato 
eeser  maestro,  davano  a  credere  ohe  la  sua  natura  sdegnaYannapriyataoonditiono.*' 
—[He  iif  of  a  most  UrelY  genius :  has  shown  this  in  his  goyemment  hj  the  abundaooe 
of  resources  which  in  all  serious  deliberations  his  spirits,  bom  to  command,  fuggestad 
to  him ;  although  in  many  things  he  deyiated  from  the  scope  a^  sound  poUcy,  nercr- 
theless  the  intrepidity  with  which  he  showed  himself  ready  to  embnoe  whatever 
remedy  he  apprenended  to  be  good,  carina  little  for  the  counsels  of  those  who  ihoiold 
hare  been  able  to  teach  him,  led  to  the  belief  that  hia  nature  disdained  a  privatt 
condition.] 

•  Giunti :  ViU  e  fatti  di  Ludorico  Ludorisio,  MS.-{Giunti*s  life  and  actkma  of 
Lewis  Ludoyisio,  MS.] 
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•The  origin  of  the  Propaganda  lies  properly  in  a  previous  ordi- 
nance of  Qregory  XIII.,  by  whom  a  body  of  cardinals  was 
diarged  with  the  direction  of  missions  in  the  East,  and  orders 
giren  for  the  printing  of  catechisms  in  the  less  known  languages.^ 
Yet  the  institution  was  neither  firmly  founded,  nor  furnished 
with  the  necessary  means,  nor  even  very  comprehensive.  Now 
there  was  flourishing  at  this  time  in  Bome,  a  great  preacher 
called  Girolamo  de  Nami,  who  commanded  general  reverence  by 
a  life  which  procured  for  him  the  reputation  of  a  saint,  and  who 
in  the  pulpit  displayed  a  fulness  of  thought,  solidity  of  expression, 
and  majesty  of  delivery,  which  captivated  every  body.  BeUar- 
min,  on  one  occasion,  as  he  came  from  hearing  Nami  preach, 
said  he  thought  that  one  of  St.  Augustine^s  three  wishes  had 
been  granted  to  him,  that,  namely,  of  hearing  St.  Paul  preach. 
Gardinal  Ludovisio  likewise  was  ready  to  befriend  him;  he  sup- 
plied the  money  required  for  printing  his  sermons.  It  was  this 
Capuchin  who  first  of  all  projected  the  extension  of  that  institu- 
tion.' By  his  advice  a  congregation  came  to  be  founded  with 
all  the  formalities,  for  the  purpose  of  superintending  the  direc- 
tion of  missions  in  all  parts  of  the  world;  and  it  was  to  meet  at 
least  once  a  month  in  the  presence  of  the  pope.  Gregory  XV. 
made  the  first  appointment  of  funds;  the  nephew  contributed 
somewhat  from  his  private  resources;  and  as  the  institution  met 
an  actually  existing  necessity,  it  enjoyed  from  day  to  day  a 
more  splendid  success.  Who  knows  not  what  the  Propaganda 
has  done  for  universal  philology!  But  it  has  generally,  and  per- 
haps with  the  most  success  in  the  earlier  times  of  its  existence, 
sought  to  follow  out  its  vocation  in  a  very  superior  manner. 

To  this  point  of  view  the  canonization  of  these  two  Jesuits 
attaches  itself,  ^'  At  the  time,^  says  the  bull,  ''  that  new  worlds 
were  discovered,  and  when,  in  the  old,  Luther  had  raised 
himself  to  attack  the  catholic  church,  the  spirit  of  Ignatius  Lo- 
yola was  awakened  to  form  a  society  which  devotes  itself  espe- 

*  Cooqnelines :  Prsefatio  ad  Maffbi  Annates  Gregorii  XIII.,  p.  V.^Preface  to 
Ifafleus't  Annals  of  Gregory  XIII.,  p.  V.] 

*  Fr.  HieroUiei :  Epitome  historica  rerum  Franciscanarum,  eic,  p.  362 :  "  pub- 
fids  snasionibiu  et  oonsiliis  priratis  " — [Fr.  Ilierotheus :  Historical  epitome  of  the 
affurs  of  the  Franciscans,  dMS.,  p.  862 :  by  public  persuasions  and  priTate  counsels] 
Friar  Girolamo  caused  the  pope.  Compare  Cerri :  Etat  present  de  l'6glise  Komalne, 
p.  289.  There,  too,  there  is  to  be  found  a  copious  desonption  of  the  institution  and 
the  growth  of  its  capalulities. 

II.  K 
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daily  to  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  and  to  the  bringing  over 
of  heretics.  Bat  above  all  the  other  members,  FnmdB  Xa- 
vier  made  himself  worthy  of  being  called  the  apostle  of  the 
newly  discovered  nations.  On  this  account  both  have  now  been 
admitted  into  the  catalogue  of  the  saints:  churches  and  altam 
where  people  present  their  offerings  to  God,  shall  be  dedicated 
to  them.''* 

And  now  proceeding  in  the  spirit  that  was  embodied  in  these 
acts,  the  new  government  took  instant  steps  for  the  purpoee  of 
following  up  with  conversions  the  victories  achieved  by  the 
Boman  catholics,  and  to  justify  and  consolidate  the  oonqoeete 
they  had  made,  by  the  re-esiablishment  of  religion.  ''  All  our 
thoughts,^  says  one  of  the  first  papers  containing  instmctioDS 
issued  by  Gregory  XV.  "we  must  direct  to  this  object,  how  to 
derive  the  utmost  advantage  possible  from  the  happy  turn  and 
triumphant  position  of  affairs ;''  a  purpose  in  which  he  had  the 
most  brilliant  success. 


OEN£BAL  DIFFUSIOir  OF  BOMAN  CATH0U0I8M. — BOHESOA  AXD  THK  lUSTBIAlT  HERXDITABT 

DOMIMIONS. 

TuE  attention  of  the  papal  government  was  first  directed  to 
the  growing  success  of  Boman  catholic  opinions  in  the  Austrian 
provinces. 

While  Gregory  XV.  doubled  the  subsidies  which  had  hitherto 
been  paid  to  the  emperor,""  and  promised  him  at  the  same  tune 
an  extraordinary  present  of  no  inconsiderable  amount,  albeit,  as 
he  said,  he  hardly  had  enough  of  money  remaining  to  support 
life,  he  strongly  urged  him  not  to  delay  a  single  moment  in  fol- 
lowing up  his  victory  with  the  utmost  promptitude,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  set  to  work  and  re-establish  the  Roman  catholio 
religion.^  Only  by  that  re-establishment  could  he  express  his 
thanks  to  the  God  of  victory.     He  proceeds  upon  the  principle 

1  BuUarium  Cocquelines  V.  131,  137. 

>  From  20,000  guldens  to  20,000  scudi.  The  present  (amounted  to)  200,000 
Bcudi.  He  had  wished  therewith  even  to  mainUin  regiments  under  papal  autlior- 
ity. 

s  Instnittione  al  VescoTo  d'Aversa  12  April  1621 :  '<Non  d  tempo  di  indugi  nd 
di  ooperti  andamenti." — [It  is  no  time  for  delays  nor  for  coyert  proceedings.]  Biio* 
quoi,  in  particular,  was  considered  at  Rome  to  be  by  far  too  dilatory.  *'  Ia  pmn 
tecza  apportarebbe  il  rimedio  di  tanti  mali,  se  dal  conte  di  Bucquoi  per  altio  valor* 
oso  capitano  clla  si  potesse  sperare." — [Promptitude  would  bring  a  remedy  for  woidk 
great  evils,  if  it  could  be  looked  for  from  the  Count  of  Bucquoi,  otherwise  afiliaiii 
captain.] 
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that  by  rebellion  the  nations  had  incurred  the  necessity  of  being 
subjected  to  seyerer  restraint;  they  must  be  obliged  by  force  to 
abandon  their  offences  against  God. 

The  nuncio  sent  by  Gregory  XV.  to  the  emperor,  was  Charles 
CSaraflE^  so  well  known  in  Gkrman  history.  The  two  reports  of 
hifl  still  extant,  the  one  printed,  the  other  in  manuscript,  enable 
US  to  know  with  certainty  what  measures  he  adopted  for  the 
attainment  of  those  objects. 

In  Bohemia,  which  was  the  first  scene  of  his  activity,  he  be- 
gan by  seeing  to  the  removal  of  the  protestant  preachers  and 
schoolmasters,  ^'who  were  guilty  of  offending  the  divine  and 
hnman  majesty .^^ 

This  he  found  not  quite  so  easy  to  accomplish;  the  members 
of  the  imperial  government  at  Prague  considered  it  as  yet  to  be 
dangerous.  Only  on  Mansfeldt  being  driven  out  of  the  upper 
Palatinate,  all  danger  from  without  removed,  and  some  regi- 
ments that  had  been  enlisted  at  the  desire  of  the  nuncio,  marched 
into  Prague  on  December  13th,  1621,  were  such  measures  ven- 
tured on.  But  even  then  the  two  Lutheran  ministers  were  spared, 
out  of  respect  for  the  electoral  prmce  of  Saxony.  The  nuncio, 
as  the  representative  of  a  principle  which  pays  no  respect  to  per- 
sons, would  not  hear  of  this;  he  complained  that  the  whole  people 
hung  upon  such  folk,  so  that  a  Roman  catholic  priest  had  nothing 
to  do,  he  could  not  find  a  livelihood.^  In  October,  1622,  he  at 
last  carried  his  point,  and  the  Lutheran  preachers  also  were  ban- 
iahed*  It  seemed  for  a  moment  as  if  the  fears  of  the  govern- 
ment council  were  to  be  realized;  the  elector  of  Saxony  issued  a 
threatening  document,  and  assumed  a  hostile  attitude  in  the 
most  important  questions;  the  emperor  himself  once  told  the 
nuncio  that  too  much  haste  had  certainly  been  shown,  and  that 
it  would  have  been  better  to  have  waited  for  a  fitter  opportun- 
ity.*    Yet  means  were  contrived  to  keep  Ferdinand  to  these 

I  Caraib  Ragffiuiglio  MS.:  "  Conduoerano  in  dispenttione  i  parochi  catollci  per 
Tedmi  d*  eni  (Xuterani)  lerarsi  ogni  emolumcnto.  — [Carafia's  MS.  statement. 
The  Boman  catholic  rectors  were  thrown  into  despair  at  seeing  all  emolument  taken 
away  bj  these  (Lntherans).]  The  printed  Common tarii  have  ncyerthcless  a  more 
Oiteouble  reaaon  :  "quamdiu  illi  ho^rebant,  tamdiu  adhuc  spcrabant  sectarii  S. 
Majeitatem  oonceasuram  allqoando  liberam  facultatem,"  p.  130. — [As  long  aa  they 
•tnek  (to  Uie  place),  so  lon^  the  sectarians  still  hoped  that  his  Majesty  would  grant 
tbom  full  fineedom  of  worship.] 

t  Canffa  BaaoAglio :  "  Soa  M**  mi  si  dimostrd  con  qnesto  di  qoalche  penaiere- 
ed  wd  a  dirmiche  si  hareva  hayuta  troppa  prescia  e  che  saria  state  meglio  cacciare 
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measures;  the  old  bishop  of  Wui*zburg  represented  to  him  that 
'^a  glorious  emperor  should  not  quail  before  dangers ;  and  that  it 
would  even  stand  him  in  better  stead,  to  fall  into  the  power  of 
men  than  into  the  hands  of  the  living  Gh>d.^  The  emperor 
yielded.  The  nuncio  came  off  in  triumph,  for  Saxony  at  last 
submitted  to  the  removal  of  the  preachers,  and  withdrew  his 
opposition. 

By  this  means  the  way  was  smoothed  for  what  followed*  In 
the  place  of  the  protestant  preachers  there  came — for  there  was 
still  a  sensible  want  of  secular  clergy — Dominicans,  Augustin* 
ians,  Carmelites;  from  Gnesen  there  arrived  a  complete  colony 
of  Franciscans;  then  the  Jesuits  took  care  that  there  should  be 
no  want  of  them;  on  the  arrival  of  a  letter  of  the  Propaganda, 
in  which  they  were  requested  to  undertake  to  fill  the  places  of 
the  parish  priests,  they  were  found  to  have  done  so  already.^ 

And  now  the  only  question  that  could  remain  was  whether, 
so  far  at  least,  the  national  utraquist^  ritual  in  conformity  with 
the  determinations  of  the  council  of  Basel,  might  not  be  suffered 
to  continue.  The  government  council  and  the  governor  him« 
self  (prince  Lichtenstein)  were  for  this;^  they  gave  permission 
that  Maunday  Thursday,  1622,  should  once  more  be  observed 
by  having  the  communion  in  both  kinds;  and  forthwith  a  Toiee 
was  heard  from  the  people,  that  they  ought  not  to  allow  this 

quel  predicant!  in  altro  tempo  dopo  che  tl  fosse  tenuto  il  oonrento  in  Ratiabona.  Al 
cue  io  replicai  che  Sua  Macsta  ptoteva  havere  piiX  tosto  errato  nella  tardanni  die 
nella  fretta  circa  qucsto  fatto,  poichd  se  il  Sassone  fosse  vennto  al  oonTento,  di  die 
non  ammettono  che  cgli  avesse  ayuta  mai  la  volonti,  si  sapeva  per  Offnuno  che  hAT- 
erebbe  domandato  a  S.  M**  che  a  sua  contemplazione  permettesse  in  Praga  reserei- 
sio  Lutcrano  che  gi4  vi  era." — [Caraffii'a  statement.  His  Majesty  upon  this  to  me 
seemed  to  have  some  doubts,  and  went  out  to  tell  me  that  there  had  been  too  mudi 
haste,  and  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  turn  out  these  preachers  at  another 
time,  after  the  convention  which  was  to  haye  been  held  at  Katisbon.  To  that  1 
replied  that  his  Majesty  may  have  rather  erred  in  dilatoriness  than  in  haste,  aa 
respected  this  that  had  been  done,  for  if  Saxony  were  to  come  to  the  oonrentioii, 
whoso  good  will  they  did  not  admit  that  he  had  oTcr  had,  eyery  one  knew  that  he 
would  have  it  demanded  of  his  Majesty,  that  in  compliance  with  his  yiews,  the 
Lutheran  exercise,  such  as  was  already  there,  should  bo  permitted  in  Prague.] 

1  Cordara:  Hlstoria  societatis  Jcsu,  tom.  VI.  lib.  VII.  p.  3S. 

*  Utraquists  or  Calixtins ;  a  sect  of  tho  Hussites,  in  Bohemia,  who  diffisred  firom 
the  Roman  catholics  principally  in  giving  tho  cup  in  the  Lord's  supper  to  laymen. 
Te. 

>  According  to  the  accounts  hitherto  admitted,  for  example,  in  Senkenbeiv's 
Fortsetzung  der  haberlinschen  Reichshistorie  Bd  25,  p.  150,  Note  k,  we  shoud 
believe  the  reverse  of  Lichtenstein.  Yet  that  were  altogether  a  mistake,  aa  is  eeen 
Irom  what  is  said  by  Carafia.  The  nundo,  on  the  other  hand,  found  support  firom 
Plateis. 
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aneieiit  national  custom  to  be  wrested  from  them.  But  bj  no 
re(n«8entation  was  the  nuncio  to  be  induced  to  give  his  consent; 
he  was  immoyably  resolved  to  carry  out  the  views  of  the  Curia; 
be  well  knew  that  the  emperor  would  at  last  approve;  and  in 
fiict  he  succeeded  in  bringing  out  a  declaration  from  the  latter, 
to  the  effect  that  his  civil  government  had  nothing  to  do  with 
mixing  itself  up  with  religious  affairs.  Upon  this  the  mass 
came  to  be  everywhere  celebrated  according  to  the  Boman  ritual 
alone;  in  Latin,  accompanied  vrith  the  sprinkling  of  holy  water 
and  invocation  of  the  saints;  the  communion  in  both  kinds  was 
no  longer  to  be  thought  of;  the  boldest  defenders  were  impri- 
simed;  finally,  the  symbol  of  utraquism,  the  great  chalice  with 
the  sword  at  .the  Thein  church,  the  sight  of  which  would  have 
kept  alive  old  recollections,  was  taken  down.  On  the  sixth  of 
July,  when  people  would  at  another  time  have  been  celebrating 
the  memory  of  John  Huss,  all  the  churches  were  kept  carefully 
dosed. 

The  government  with  its  political  resources  now  came  to  the 
aid  of  this  most  rigid  enforcement  of  Boman  dogmas  and  cus< 
tonis*  The  confiscations  brought  a  considerable  part  of  the 
landed  property  into  the  hands  of  Boman  catholics;  the  acqui- 
ntion  of  real  property  by  protestants  was  virtually  rendered  im- 
possible;^ the  council  was  changed  in  all  the  royal  cities;  no  mem- 
ber whose  Boman  Catholicism  was  suspected  would  have  been 
tolerated  there;  the  rebels  were  pardoned  as  soon  as  they 
repented;  the  refractory,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  were  not 
to  be  convinced,  and  who  would  not  yield  compliance  with  the 
admonitions  of  the  clergy,  had  soldiers  quartered  in  their  houses, 
•*in  order  that,^  to  jise  the  very  words  of  the  nuncio,  "their  dis- 
tress might  enlighten  their  minds.^^^ 

The  effect  produced  by  this  joint  application  of  force  and 
teaching,  exceeded  even  the  nuncio''s  expectations.     He  was 


:  "eon  ordine  ehe  non  si  poteiMro  inserire  nelle  tavole  del  regpo,  il  che 
anportb  indicibile  gioTamento  alia  nfonna  per  tutto  quel  tempo." — [with  orders 
that  they  ahould  not  hare  it  in  their  power  to  be  inscribed  in  registers  of  the  kins- 
dtm,  a  tiling  which  brought  unqteakaUe  assistance  to  the  reformation  daring  all 
thai  time.] 

•  "  Aodb  il  trayagiio  desse  lore  sense  ed  intelletto" — [in  order  that  anxiety 
migfai  giTe  them  sense  and  understandinff];  which  was  afterwards  repeated  even  in 
the  iirtnted  works :  "  oognitnmqne  fuit  sidain  yexationem  posse  Bohemis  intellectum 
pnefiere" — [and  it  was  known  that  vexation  alone  ooold  give  the  Bohemians  un- 
dewtawtingj. 
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amazed  at  the  numbeni  that  frequented  the  churches  in  Prsgai^ 
many  a  Sunday  morning  &om  two  to  three  thousand  indiTidualfly 
and  how  becoming,  devout,  and  externally  Roman  catholic  their 
behaviour!  He  concludes  from  this  that  Roman  catholic  reoot 
lections  had  never  been  entirely  obliterated  there;  as  might  be 
seen,  for  example,  from  the  huge  cross  on  the  bridge  not  having 
been  allowed  to  be  removed  even  by  the  consort  of  King  Freder- 
ick ;  the  reason  no  doubt  was  that  protestant  convictions  had  in 
&ct  in  this  quarter  never  penetrated  the  masses.  The  conver- 
sions went  on  without  intermission.  In  1624  the  Jesuits  alone 
had  brought  back  16,000  souls  to  the  Roman  catholic  church.^ 
In  Tabor,  where  protestantism  seemed  to  prevail  exclusively, 
fifty  families  went  over  as  early  as  Easter,  1 622,  and  were  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  rest  in  Easter,  1623.  How  completely  Roman 
catholic  had  Bohemia  become  with  the  time. 

In  Moravia,  too,  all  now  went  on  as  in  Bohemia,  and  there, 
indeed,  the  object  aimed  at  was  attained  so  much  the  more  expe- 
ditiously, in  as  much  as  Cardinal  Dietrichstein,  being  at  ones 
governor  of  the  country  and  bishop  of  Olmiitz,  exercised  in  this 
spirit  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  government  simultaneously. 
Here  there  was  but  one  special  difficulty  to  be  overcome.  The 
nobility  refused  to  allow  the  Moravian  brethren  to  be  taken  boai 
them,  persons  whose  services  in  house  and  land  were  invaluable, 
and  the  districts  cultivated  by  whom  were  the  most  flourish- 
ing in  the  country;^  nay,  they  found  advocates  in  the  emper- 

1  Caraffii :  "  mcssovi  un  saccrdote  catolico  di  molta  dottrina,  e  ^i&oendod  mia- 
sioni  di  alcuni  padri  Gresoiti'* — [a  eatholio  priest  of  muoh  learning  being  fdnoed 
there,  and  then  missions  conducted  by  some  Jesuit  Fathers]. 

>  Ragguaglio  di  Carafia : "  Elssendo  essi  tenuti  huomini  d'industria  e  d'integriti  Teni- 
vano  impiegati  nella  custodia  de'  terreni,  delle  case,  delle  eantine  e  de'  nuuini,  oltre 
cho  lavorando  ecccllentemente  in  alcuni  mestieri  erano  divenuti  ricchi  e  oontribniTaiio 
gran  parte  del  loro  guadagno  a'  signori  de'  luoghi  ne'  quali  habitavano,  aebbene  da 
qualcne  tempo  indictro  haveyano  cominciato  a  corrompersi  easendo  entrata  tra  di 
loro  Tambizione  e  TaTarizia  con  qualche  purtc  di  lusso  per  comodit4  ddlft  lita. 
Costoro  si  erano  sempre  andati  augumentando  in  Moravia,  percioochd  qHio  a  qvelli 
che  seducevano  nella  provincia  e  ne'  luoghi  conyicini,  haveyano  corrispondenia  per 
tutti  li  luoghi  della  Grermania,  di  dove  rooorrevano  alia  loro  frateUanza  iutti  qadU 
che  per  deuito  o  povertll  disperavano  potersi  sostentare,  e  specialmente  ireniya  ad 
essi  ffran  numero  di  poveri  Grisoni  o  di  Suevia  lasciandosi  rapire  da  quel  nome  di 
fratellanza  e  sicurt^  di  havere  sempre  del  pane,  che  in  casa  loro  diffidavano  poteni 
col  proprio  sudore  guadagnare,  onde  si  sono  awanzati  alle  volte  sino  al  numiMO  di 
oentomila." — fThese  being  considered  to  be  persons  of  industry  and  integrit^Tf  oaine 
to  be  employed  in  the  custody  of  landed  estates,  houses,  cellars,  and  mills ;  besidea,  aa 
they  wrought  excellently  at  some  handicrafts,  they  had  become  rich  and  oontribated 
a  great  part  of  their  gams  to  the  landlords  of  the  places  which  they  inhabited,  albdt 
that  for  some  time  past  they  have  begun  to  be  corrupted,  there  haying  entered 
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or*^  privy  oooncil  itself.  Bat  even  here  the  nuncio  and  the  prin« 
ciple  triumphed  notwithstanding.    Aboat  15,000  were  remoTed. 

In  the  Glatz  country  the  young  count  Thorn  had  once  more 
lad  the  piotestant  standards  to  victory,  but  the  Poles  came  to 
the  aasistance  of  the  imperialists,  whereupon  the  country  was 
oreipowered,  the  city  likewise  captured,  and  the  Boman  catholic 
wondiip  restored  with  the  usual  vigour.  Some  sixty  preachers 
w«re  banished  &om  the  country;  no  insignificant  number  of  the 
Suthfol  followed  them;  for  this  their  property  was  confiscated; 
tlie  mob  ^Mstatized  to  Boman  Catholicism.^ 

Under  these  circumstances  the  endeavours  to  restore  Boman 
Catholicism  in  Austria  proper,  which  had  failed  so  often,  and  had 
80  often  been  repeated,  were  finally  renewed  with  decisive  suc- 
cess.' First,  those  preachers  that  had  been  accused  of  rebellion, 
and  then  all  the  rest  were  banished;  supplied  with  a  pittance  for 
their  journey,  these  poor  people  slowly  wended  their  way  up  the 
Danube,  followed  by  the  contemptuous  cry;  ^' where  is  now  your 
strong  towerf^'  The  emperor  straightway  declared  to  the 
estates  of  the  country,  without  reserve,  'Hhat  he  had  wholly  and 
absdutely  charged  himself  and  his  posterity  with  the  disposition 
of  matters  relating  to  religion.''^  In  October  1624!,  a  commission 
af^ieared  which  ^pointed  a  certain  term  for  the  inhabitants, 


_  tiMm  ambition  and  ayarioe,  as  well  as  some  measore  of  loxuTy  in  regard  to 
tke  ooBTOiiflDees  of  life.  These  haye  always  gone  on  augmenting  in  Moravia,  in  aa 
nneli  aa  besides  those  that  seduoe  in  the  provinoe  and  neighbouring  places,  they 
hnn  aomspondenoe  with  all  parts  of  Germany,  from  whenoo  recourse  is  had  to  the 
bnCkarfaood  by  all  who  from  aebt  or  poverty  despair  of  being  able  to  support  them- 
ntres,  and  in  particular  there  comes  to  them  a  great  number  of  poor  people  from 
tka  GrisoDS  and  from  Suabia,  heang  allowed  to  please  themselves  with  that  title  of 
brotheriiood,  and  to  be  sure  of  always  having  bread  which  at  their  homes  they  are 
ds^rtlnl  of  being  able  to  gain  by  the  sweat  of  their  own  brow,  whence  they  nave 
adTBBeed  oonstantly  even  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  thousand.] 

1  Kii^en  Chnmik  von  Ghtti,  I.  III.  92. 

*  It  had  been  the  first  thought  of  the  emperor,  even  before  the  battle  of  Prague. 
•vIhb  Maximilian  invaded  the  Upper  Austrian  territory ;  he  urged  the  latter  to 
djiplaee  the  preaehers  without  dem",  '<  thus  the  pipers  will  be  sent  away  and  the 
daaee  left  oA"-— See  his  letter  in  Breier's  Continuation  of  Wolf;  Maximilian  IV. 
414.  In  1624  the  Jesuits  had  the  University  of  Vienna  put  entirdy  into  their 
haads.  **  Imperator  societatem  academin  intexuit  et  in  unum  quasi  corpus  confla- 
▼Ifc,  date  SIU  ami^issima  potestate  dooendi  literas  humaniores,  linguam  latinam, 
gneeam,  bebraieam,  philosophiam  deniaue  omnem  ao  theologiam."  Monitum  ad 
■Utota  aead.  Vindob.  recentiora.  Kollar,  Anal.  II.  p.  282. — [The  emperor  has 
iatenroven  the  society  into  the  academy,  and  thrown  them  as  it  were  into  one 
body,  having  given  it  most  ample  power  of  teaching  humanity,  Latin,  Greek,  He- 
r,  in  fine  the  whole  body  of  philosophy  and  divinity.  Monitum  to  the  more 
statutes  of  the  Vienna  academy.    KoUar's  Annals,  II.  p.  282.] 


*  Referring  doubUeas  to  the  well-known  hymn  by  Luther,  commencing,  "  A 
■trsDg  tower  IS  our  God."    Ta. 
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within  which  they  had  either  to  conform  to  the  Boman  catholic 
ritual  or  to  leave  the  country.  Some  connivance  was  still  shown 
for  a  very  short  time  to  the  nobility  personally. 

Though  Hungary  too  had  been  subdued,  such  a  violent  course 
could  not  be  adopted  there;  still  the  march  of  events,  govem- 
ment  favour,  and,  above  all,  the  efforts  of  Archbishop  Pazmany, 
brought  about  a  change  there  also.  Pazmany  had  a  remarkable 
talent  for  writing  his  mother  tongue.  His  book,  intituled  Kat 
anz,^  full  of  genius  and  learning,  was  to  his  countrymen  irresist- 
ible. He  was  endowed  also  with  the  gift  of  eloquence;  he  had 
by  his  personal  efforts  induced  about  fifty  families  to  apostatize. 
Among  these  we  find  such  names  as  Zrinyi,  Forgacz,  Erbddy, 
Balassa,  Jakusith,  Homonay,  Adam  Thurzo.  Gount  Adam 
Zrinyi  alone  expelled  twenty  protestant*  pastors,  and  replaced 
them  with  Boman  catholic  priests.  Under  these  influences  pub- 
lic affairs,  too,  in  Hungary  took  a  different  turn.  At  the  nati<»ial 
diet  of  1625,  the  Boman  catholic  and  Austrian  party  had  the 
majority.  One  of  the  converted,  an  Esterhazy,  in  conformity 
with  the  wishes  of  the  court,  was  appointed  Palatine. 

But  let  us  mark  the  precise  difference  here.  The  transition 
(from  popery  to  protestantism)  was  a  much  more  voluntary  act 
in  Hungary  than  in  the  other  provinces;  the  magnates,  in  mak« 
ing  it,  did  not  give  up  a  single  right  they  had;  these  rights  might 
rather  be  considered  as  acquired  anew.  In  the  Austrian  Bohe- 
mian territories,  on  the  contrary,  the  entire  independence  of  the 
estates,  their  strength  and  power,  had  been  thrown  into  the  fonns 
of  protestantism ;  the  transition  with  them,  if  not  in  eveiy  indi- 
vidual case,  yet  in  general  was  compulsory;  with  the  restoration 
of  Boman  Catholicism  the  absolute  power  of  the  government  im- 
mediately supervened. 

THE  EMFIRB. — TRAITBFEBZNCX  OF  THE  SLXCTOBATX. 

We  know  to  how  much  farther  an  extent  proceedings  had 
already  been  carried  in  the  empire  than  in  the  hereditary  domin- 
ions (of  the  house  of  Austria) ;  nevertheless  the  new  events  that 
had  taken  place  produced  there  likewise  an  indescribable  effect. 

The  counter-reformation  once  more  obtained  a  fresh  impulse 
and  a  new  field. 

'  HodoegUB  I^gas&gra  Tez6rl6  Kikoz.  'Pi^Sb.  \^\^,  V^^S, 
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After  MaximiliaQ  had  taken  possession  of  the  Upper  palatin- 
ate, he  proceeded  without  dehty  to  change  its  religion ;  he  divided 
the  coontiy  into  twenty  stations,  in  which  fifty  Jesuits  went  to 
work;  the  churches  were  compelled  to  be  given  up  to  them,  the 
exereiae  of  the  protestant  religion  was  generally  prohibited;  the 
more  the  probability  increased  that  the  country  would  continue 
Bavarian,  the  more  the  inhabitants  yielded  compliance.^ 

The  Lower  palatinate,  too,  was  considered  by  the  victors  as 
their  own  property.  Maximilian  even  made  a  present  of  the 
library  at  Heidelberg  to  the  pope  f  * 

Previous  to  the  conquest  of  the  country,  to  add  a  word  about 
this  in  passing,  the  pope,  throujB;h  the  nuncio  Montorio  in  Col* 
ogne,  had  applied  to  the  duke  for  this  favour;  the  duke,  with  his 
usual  alacrity,  had  given  a  promise,  and  on  the  first  arrival  of 
the  news  that  Heidelberg  was  taken,  Montorio  availed  himself 
of  the  right  he  had  thus  acquired.  He  had  been  told  that  the 
mannacripts  in  particular  were  of  inestimable  value,  and  all  he 
adced  of  Tilly  was  that  they  should  be  protected  amid  the  gene- 
ral pillage.*  Then  the  pope  sent  Dr.  Leone  Allacci,  scribe  to 
the  Vatican,  to  Germany  to  take  possession  of  the  books.  Gre- 
gory XV.  considered  it  a  matter  of  the  highest  consequence.  Ho 
declared  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  fortunate  occurrences  in  the 
eonzse  of  his  pontificate,  and  one  that  would  prove  honourable 
and  nsefbl  to  the  holy  see,  to  the  church,  and  to  the  sciences; 
for  the  Bavarian  name,  too,  it  would  be  glorious  that  so  precious 
a  trophy  should  be  preserved  to  everlasting  remembrance,  in 
that  great  theatre  of  the  world,  Bome.^ 

Moreover,  here  too,  the  duke  displayed  an  indefatigable  re- 
forming zeal;  in  this  he  surpassed  the  Spaniards,  good  Boman 
catholics  as  they  were.^    The  nuncio  was  in  ecstasy  at  seeing 

1  Knpff:  HistoriA  societ&tis  Jean  in  GennanU  tuperiori,  tom.  IV.  p.  271. — 
[Knpira  IBflory  of  the  Jeraite  in  Upper  Germany,  roi.  IV.  p.  271.] 

*  Relatione  di  M'  Montorio  ritomato  nunzio  di  Colonia  1A24. — [Report  of 
MtmmfDor  Montorio  on  his  r3tam  as  nonoio  from  Cologne,  1A24.]  See  tlie  passages 
gtfea  m  the  Appendix. 

*  "  Cha  ooei  pretioso  spoglio  e  oosi  nobil  trofeo  si  consenri  a  perpetna  memoria  in 
^■asto  teatrodei  mondo." — [Which,  as  a  preeiooa  spoil  and  a  noble  trophy,  should  be 
pteseirad  in  this  theatre  of  the  world.]  Instruttiooe  al  dottore  Leon  Allatio  per 
ndsre  in  Gennania  per  la  libreria  del  Palatino. — [Instruction  to  Dr.  Leo  Allacoi 
hr  geiag  into  Qermany,  finr  the  library  of  the  Palatine.]  We  shall  prove  its  gen- 
•imwiasB  in  the  Appendix. 

«  MoBterio:  "Bencfad  nelle  terre  ebe  oocnpano  i  SpagnuoU  noo  si  camini  eon 
fid  Urwon  eon  quale  li  eamina  in  qnellB  ebe  oocap*  11  S'  I>  di  'B»i\«nk  «2^  cnor 
XT,  L 
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the  mass  celebrated,  and  conyersions  taking  place  in  Heidelbeig, 
^'whence  the  doctrinal  standard  of  the  Calvinists,  the  £Eur-{iained 
catechism,  had  gone  forth.'*^ 

Meanwhile  the  elector  Schweikard  reformed  the^  Bergstrasse, 
of  which  he  had  taken  possession,  and  the  margrave  William 
Upper-baden,  which,  after  a  long  lawsuit,  was  recognised  as  his, 
although  his  ancestry  was  hardly  legitimate,  not  to  say  equal  in 
birth  (to  the  title) :  he  had  already  expressly  promised  it  to  the 
nuncio  Garaffa.^  Even  in  territories  not  immediately  affected 
by  political  events,  the  old  efforts  were  put  forth  with  renovated 
zeal.  In  Bamberg,^  in  Fulda,  on  the  Eichsfeld,  in  Paderbom^ 
where  twice  in  succession  Boman  catholic  bishops  occupied  the 
see;  particularly  in  the  country  about  Munster,  where  Meppen, 
Vechta,  Halteran,  and  many  other  circles  were  made  Boman 
catholic.  Archbishop  Ferdinand  established  missions  in  almost 
all  the  towns,  and  in  Coesfield,  ^'for  the  bringing  back  <^  the 
ancient  catholic  religion,  to  which  so  many  had  become  indiffer* 
ent,^^  he  founded  a  college  of  Jesuits.^  We  find  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries as  far  as  Halberstadt  and  Magdeburg.  They  settled 
in  Altona  for  the  purpose  of  first  acquiring  the  languages,  and 
then  pressing  forward  into  Denmark  and  Sweden. 

Thus  we  see  these  Boman  catholic  efforts  powerfully  diffused 
from  Upper  to  Lower  Germany,  from  the  south  to  the  north. 
Meanwhile  a  fresh  attempt  was  also  made  to  carry  by  force  a 
new  position  in  the  general  concerns  of  the  empire. 

Immediately  after  the  league  was  concluded,  Ferdinand  II. 

▼enione  de'  popoli.*' — [Although  in  the  lands  occupied  by  the  Spaniardg,  people  do 
not  proceed  to  the  oonyenion  of  the  inhaMtants  with  the  fenrour  shown  faj  the  duke 
of  Bavaria.] 

1  A  district  of  country  lyin^  cont^ous  to  the  road  of  the  same  name,  leadinff 
from  Heidelberg  to  the  vicinity  of  DarmBtadt.  The  district  is  very  fraitfol,  anS 
hence  is  sometimes  called.the  German  paradise.    Tb. 

•  Caraffa :  Gennania  restaurata,  p.  129. 

<  Particularly  by  John  George  Fuchs  of  Domheim,  who  also  brought  baek  to 
Roman  Catholicism  twenty-three  parsonages  belonging  to  the  nobility.  See  Jack's 
Geschichte  von  Bambei^,  II.  120. 

<  A  letter  of  one  of  his  assistants,  John  Drachter,  dean  at  Bttlmen,  Mandi  ex- 
ceedingly Btranse :  "  ungem.  hab  ich  J.  Ch.  D.  einen  grossen  Anshall  der  hbnlosen 
Schaifen  Uberschreiben  willen,  und  mich  uf  die  heutige  Stunde  noch  lieber  bearbeitel 
noch  alio  mit  einander  mit  swebender  Furoht  in  den  rechten  Schaifstall  hineinsa- 
iagen,  wie  dann  och  Balthasar  Bilderbeck  und  Gaspar  Kari  mit  swen  FUasen  sohoa 
hineiogestiegen.'' — [I  have  been  unwilling  to  address  to  you  a  great  many  silly  iheeis 
and  would  more  readily  have  employed  myself  at  the  present  time  in  drivmg  them 
all,  one  after  another,  with  perplexity  and  fear  into  the  ri«ht  sheep  fold,  aaBaltha- 
Mw  BJJberbeok  MDd  Gaspar  Karl  also  have  abeady  waUrad  into  it  with  two  ftot] 
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had  giTen  a  promise  to  Duke  Maximilian,  that  in  -  the  event  of 
its  success  the  electorship  of  the  palatinate  should  be  transferred 
to  him.^ 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  object  mainly  contemplated 
on  the  side  of  the  Roman  catholics  in  this  project.  The  major- 
ity of  Yotes  which  that  party  possessed  In  the  council  of  the 
jHinoes,  had  been  met  hitherto  by  the  equality  of  votes  possessed 
by  the  protestants  in  the  electoral  college;  but  should  the  trans- 
ference take  place,  then  any  such  trammel  would  be  for  ever  got 
rid  of 

The  papal  court  had  from  of  old  maintained  the  most  inti- 
mate good  understanding  with  Bavaria,  and  Gregory  XV.  too 
made  this  affair  peculiarly  his  own. 

By  the  very  first  nuncio  that  he  sent  into  Spain,  he  caused 
the  king  to  be  admonished,  upon  the  count  palatine'being  utterly 
ruined,  to  assist  in  the  transference  of  the  electorate,  as  a  step 
that  would  secure  the  imperial  crown  to  the  Soman  catholics  for 
ever.'  The  Spaniards  were  not  quite  so  ready  to  agree  to  it. 
They  were  engaged  in  the  most  important  negotiations  with  the 
'  king  of  England,  and  scrupled  to  offend  him  in  the  person  of  his 
aoD-in-law,  that  very  count  palatine  Frederick,  to  whom  the 
electorate  belonged.  So  much  the  keener  did  Pope  Gregory 
become.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  having  the  nuncio  only;  in 
1622  we  find  that  expert  Capuchin  friar,  brother  Hyacinth,  who 
enjoyed  the  special  confidence  of  Maximilian,  at  the  Spanish 
court  with  a  conmiission  from  the  pope.^    It  was  with  the  ut- 

1  Enmeror's  letter  to  Balthaaar  de  Zaniga,  15  October  1621,  printed  by  Battler: 
WUrtembeig  Geschiehte,  VI.  p.  162. 

^  *  InttrotUone  a  M*  Saochetti  nuntio  in  Spagna— {the  instraction  to  Monmgn- 
er  Saeohetti,  nuncio  in  Spain]  ipeaks  of  the  giving  back  of  the  Palatinate  as  an 
"  irreparmbile  perdlta  della  repntiudone  di  questo  fatto  e  della  chiesa  cattolica,  se  U 
papa  ci  areae  oondiaceflo,  con  indicibil  danno  della  religione  cattolica  e  dell'  imperio: 
dM  tanti  e  tanti  anni  hanno  bramato,  lenza  poterlo  sapere,  non  che  ottenere,  il 
quarto  dettor  cattolioo  in  senritio  ancora  del  sangue  Austriaco." — {irreparable  Ices 
eJfrBmrtatien  from  this  being  done,  and  of  the  catholic  church,  if  tne  pope  had  ao- 
eedea  to  H,  together  with  an  unspeakable  loss  to  the  catholic  religion  and  to  the 
cmpirB :  which  have  for  so  many  years  desired,  without  being  iu>le  to  know,  or 
to  efteiv  that  the  fourth  elector  should  be  a  catholic,  and  further  in  the  service  of 
the  blood  of  Austria.] 

*  Instmttione  a  Mons'  Sangro. — [Instniction  to  Monsignor  Sangro.l  He  was 
admonished,  "  di  infenrorare  S.  M**,  accid  non  si  lasci  risorgere  11  Palatino,  e  si 
metta  I'elettorato  in  persona  cattolica,  e  si  assicuri  I'iropero  etemamente  fra  catto- 
Bei.*'_{to  urge  his  Majesty  that  he  do  not  suffer  the  palatine  to  rise  agam  (from  his 
Mat),  and  io  place  the  electorate  in  the  hands  of  a  Roman  catholic,  and  to  secure 
the  empire  finr  ever  among  Roman  catholics.] 

•  KheTenhiller,  IX.  p.  1 766. 
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most  relactance  that  any  farther  countenance  was  given  to  the 
project  there.  The  utmost  that  the  king  would  allow  himself  to 
say  at  last,  was  that  he  would  rather  see  the  electorate  vested  in 
the  Bavarian  family  than  in  his  own.  This  satisfied  brother 
Hyacinth;  he  hastened  with  the  above  declaration  to  ViennSy 
in  order  to  remove  from  the  emperor^s  mind  the  scruples  he  might 
entertain  respecting  Spain.  He  was  then  aided  there  by  the 
wonted  influence  of  Cardinal  GaraSa,  and  the  pope  himself  came 
ix)  his  assistance  with  a  new  letter.  ^^See  there,^  exclaims  the 
pope  to  the  emperor  in  that  letter,  ^'the  gates  of  heaven  are  opened; 
the  heavenly  hosts  urge  thee  on  to  earn  so  great  an  honour; 
they  will  light  for  thee  in  thy  camp.*"  The  emperor  was  influ- 
enced withal  by  a  singular  consideration  which  well  marks  his 
character.  He  had  long  ere  now  contemplated  the  transference, 
and  had  expressed  his  views  respecting  it  in  a  letter  which  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  protestants  and  came  to  be  known 
amongst  them.  The  emperor,  in  consequence  of  this,  thought 
himself  virtually  bound  to  carry  his  purpose  into  effect.  He 
deemed  it  necessary  to  his  own  dignity  to  hold  fast  to  a  wbh 
that  he  had  once  cherished,  all  the  more  strictly  the  more  people 
had  come  to  know  about  it.  Enough,  he  fully  resolved  to  take 
steps  for  efiecting  the  transference  at  the  next  electoral  diet.^ 

The  only  question  that  now  remained  was,  whether  the  princes 
of  the  empire  also  would  give  their  approbation.  As  to  this, 
most  depended  on  Schweikard  of  Maintz,  and  the  nuncio  Mon* 
torio  at  least  assures  us  that  that  cautious  prince  was  at  first 
against  it,  that  he  declared  that  the  war  would  only  be  renewed 
more  fearfully  than  it  had  raged  already:  moreover,  that  if 
people  would  have  a  change,  the  count  palatine  of  Neuburg  hav- 
ing nearer  right,  it  was  impossible  to  pass  him  over.  The  nun- 
cio does  not  say  by  what  reasons  he  at  last  brought  the  prince 
over  to  his  opinion.  His  words  are,  ^4n  four  or  five  days  which 
I  spent  with  him  at  Aschafienburg,  I  obtained  the  wished  for 
resolution/^  This  is  all  that  we  can  perceive:  in  the  event  of 
the  war  being  renewed,  strenuous  assistance  from  the  pope  was 
promised. 

But  the  resolution  of  the  electoral  prince  of  Maintz  was  in 
this  case  decisive.     He  was  followed  in  his  opinion  by  his  two 

1  Caraffit:  Germania  restauratft,  p.  120. 
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Bheniah  colleagaee.  Although  Brandenburg  and  Saxony  still 
peraisted  in  their  opposition — that  of  Saxony  was  removed  like- 
wise by  the  archbishop  of  Maintz^ — although  the  Spanish  am- 
baandor,  too,  now  directly  declared  against  it,'  the  emperor,  not- 
withstanding, prooeeded  without  flinching  to  effect  his  design. 
On  the  25th  of  February  1623,  he  transferred  the  electorate  to 
his  Tictorioufl  ally;  yet,  in  the  first  instance,  it  was  only  to  be 
a  personal  possession:  the  palatine  heirs  and  agnates  were  to 
hare  their  right  reserved  to  them  entire  for  the  future.' 

Meanwhile,  even  under  this  restriction,  an  immense  deal  was 
gained,  above  all,  the  preponderance  in  the  supreme  court  of  the 
empire,  whose  assent  now  gave  a  l^al  sanction  to  every  new 
resolution  in  favour  of  Roman  Catholicism. 

Maximilian  saw  well  how  much  in  this  matter  he  was  obliged 
to  Pope  Gregory  XV.  "Your  holiness,"  he  writes,  "  has  not 
only  fiirthered  this  business,  but  through  your  suggestions,  your 
authority,  and  your  zealous  endeavours,  has  directly  brought 
it  about.  Altogether  and  absolutely  must  it  be  ascribed  to  the 
favoor  and  vigilance  of  your  holiness.''^ 

"  Thy  letter,  O  son,''  replied  Gregory  XV.,  "  hath  filled  our 
breast  with  a  stream  of  delight  as  if  with  heavenly  manna:  at 
last  may  the  daughter  of  Zion  shake  the  ashes  of  grief  from  her 
head,  and  doihe  herself  in  festive  raiment.''^ 

1  Mootorio  eaBs  SohweikArd,  '*  imioo  isstigatore  a  far  TolUre  Saaooia  a  faroro 
dcll*imperatoi«  neUa  tnuulatione  deU*eIettorato :" — (the  sole  instigator  in  making 
SazoBy  turn  in  fitroor  of  the  emperor  in  the  translation  of  the  electorate]. 

*  See  Onato's  dedaration  and  the  rehement  letter  of  LndoTisio  against  giring 
iMek  the  dectonte  to  a  blaspheming  CalTinist^  in  Kherenhiller  X.  67,  68. 

s  ne  president  Henault,  under  the  year  1622»  am :  **  The  Spaniards  divert  the 
attftitSda  of  Jamca  I.  (amuseni  Jacques  7.)  by  the  hope  of  giving  the  infanta  in 
aainafe  to  the  prinoe  of  Wales,*'  Ao.  Now  if  the  marriage  was  all  along  on  their 
part  a  mere  lelnt,  and  if  the  dispensation  was  procured  from  the  pope  meroly  to 
tknm  Umb  odium  of  the  rupture  on  England  when  the  deception  praictlsed  with  re- 
pid  to  the  palatinate  became  evident,  the  Spanish  ambassador's  opposition  must 
mf  bem  dissembled,  and  the  emperor  misht  well  proceed  unflhichinglj  to  execute 
ha  pnjfeet,  ainoe  he  most  have  known  SpMn  to  be  really  in  favour  of  it.  The  de- 
eiyooaa  practised  br  the  jpapaey  and  Roman  catholio  governments  on  the  proteet- 
SBt  dviog  thia  whole  period — may  we  not  say,  down  to  the  present  day  ? — will  pro- 
bably never  be  fuDy  known  till  tlie  day  when  all  secret  things  shall  be  brought  to 
6|hi,  but  even  ham  the  little  that  may  be  seen  of  them,  they  are  perfectly  asto- 
nBhiDg  for  their  want  of  principle,  astuteness,  and,  alas !  also  for  their  success. — Tr. 

«  Giunti,  Vita  di  Ludovisio  Ludovisi,  ascribes  the  chief  merit  to  the  nephew. 
"  Da  S.  S«»  e  dal  O  furono  scritte  molte  lettere  anche  di  pronrio  pugno  piene  d'ar- 
dore  et  eflScacia  per  disporre  Cesare,  et  In  oltre  fu  mandate  M<»  Verospi  auditore 


di  rota,  e  doppo  U  P.  F.  Giacinto  di  Casale  cappuccino." — [Manv  letters  were  written 
by  his  Holiness  and  by  the  Cardinal,  with  Ins  own  hand,  too,  full  of  ardour  and  effi- 
cacy, in  order  to  dispose  the  emperor,  and  besides  Monsisrnor  Vciospi,  VddiUirfA  ^^ 
Boii^  me  deepatcbed,  Mnd  Mttennurds  father  F.  Hyacinth  di  Caaale.  c«^^Yi^au\ 
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At  the  same  moment  the  great  turn  in  the  state  of  matten 
in  France  commenced. 

If  we  inquire  to  what  the  losses  sustained  by  protestantism 
in  1621  are  mainly  to  be  ascribed,  the  answer  seems  to  be,  that 
they  were  caused  by  its  own  dissensions  and  by  the  apostasy  of 
the  nobles.     Very  possibly  this  may  have  been  connected  with 
those  republican  efforts  which  had  a  municipal  and  a  theological 
foundation,  and  were  unfavourable  to  the  influence  of  the  nobi- 
lity.    The  nobles  may  have  thought  it  more  advimtageous  to 
adhere  to  the  king  and  the  court,  than  to  allow  themselves  to 
be  governed  by  preachers  and  burgomasters.     Enough — already, 
in  1621,  the  warranty  cities  were  delivered  up  by  their  gover- 
nors, who  seemed  to  emulate  each  other  in  their  eagerness  to  do 
so ;  each  only  sought  to  bargain  for  a  favourablepost  to  himself. 
This  was  repeated  in  1622.     La  Force  and  Ghatillon  received 
marshaPs  batons  on  separating  from  their  fellow  religionists: 
old  Lesdigui^res  became  Roman  catholic;^  and  even  led  part  of 
an  army  against  the  protestants:  their  example  hurried  manj 
more  into  apostasy.^     Under  these  circumstances,  nothing  but 
a  most  unfavourable  peace  could  be  concluded  in  1622.     Nay, 
people  durst  not  even  flatter  themselves  that  it  would  be  observed. 
At  an  earlier  period,  when  the  protestants  were  powerful,  the 
king  had  often  transgressed  and  broken  the  stipulations :  was  he 
likely  to  observe  these  now,  after  they  had  lost  their  power! 
Everything  was  done  that  the  peace  had  interdicted:  the  pro- 
testant  form  of  worship  was  in  many  quarters  prevented:  the 
Reformed  were  forbidden  to  sing  psalms  on  the  street,  or  in  their 
shops:  their  imiversity  privileges  were  circumscribed.^     Fort 
Louis,  which  it  had  been  promised  should  be  demolished,  was 
preserved:  there  followed  an  attempt  to  bring  the  election  of  the 
magistrates  in  the  protestant  towns  into  the  hands  of  the  king:^ 

1  M^moires  de  Deageant,  p.  190,  and  at  many  other  places  yeiy  well  worth  notioe 
with  respect  to  this  apostasy. 

>  Liste  des  gentilhommes  de  la  religion  r^duits  au  roi,  [list  of  men  of  noUe  birth 
belonging  to  the  religion  (t.  e.  protestants)  who  have  been  brought  back  to  the  king] 
in  Mfuingre's  Histoire  des  demiers  troubles  arrives  en  France,  p.  789.  Rohan,  too» 
made  his  terms :  unfortunately,  howeyer,  the  articles  agreed  to,  as  they  stand  in 
the  Mercure  de  France,  VII.  p.  815,  are  not  authentic. 

«  Benoist,  II.  419. 

*  Rohan :  M6m.  1.  III. 
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bj  an  edict  likewise  of  the  I7th  of  April  1622,  a  Gommiasioner 
was  appointed  for  the  assemblies  of  the  Beformed;  after  these 
liad  onoe  allowed  so  great  an  invasion  of  their  long  established 
franchises,  the  goyemment  interfered  in  concerns  that  were 
pudj  ecclesiastical :  the  Huguenots  were  prevented  by  the 
eommissioners  from  accepting  the  decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Dort. 

They  ceased  to  have  any  farther  independence:  they  could 
BO  longer  offer  any  effective  resistance.  Conversions  spread 
throughout  their  whole  territory. 

The  Gi^uchins  filled  Poitou  and  Languedoc  with  missions:^ 
the  Jesuits,  who  maintained  new  institutions  in  Aix,  Lyons, 
IV  and  many  other  quarters,  were  making  the  greatest  pro- 
gnsB  in  town  and  country:  their  fraternities  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
oontriyed  to  obtain  general  notice  and  approbation,  by  the  assi- 
^ioitjof  their  attentions  to  the  wounded  in  the  last  war.^ 

Fnnciscans  also  distinguished  themselves,  such  as  that  father 
ViUele  of  Bourdeaux,  of  whom  it  is  almost  mythically  related, 
fhat  after  he  had  brought  over  the  whole  town  of  Foix  to  his 
>uie,  an  old  man  of  above  a  hundred  years  of  age  had  again 
^(iQfomed  to  Soman  Catholicism,  though  he  was  the  very  per- 
BOO  that,  once  on  a  day,  had  received  the  first  protestant  minis- 
^  from  the  hands  of  Calvin,  and  had  conducted  him  to  Foix. 
^^  protestant  churches  were  pulled  down ;  and  the  triumphant 
P^trei  caused  the  expelled  ministers  to  be  attended  by  trumpet- 
^1  as  they  passed  from  town  to  town.' 

Enough,  the  work  of  conversion  went  on  vigorously,  including 
^gfa  and  low,  and  even  the  learned:  these  last  being  particu- 
'tiy  influenced  by  the  proof  that  the  ancient  church,  even  be- 
fi>re  the  council  of  Nice,  invoked  the  saints,  prayed  for  the  dead, 
^  had  a  hierarchy,  and  many  Boman  catholic  customs.^ 

1  InitnittioiM  aU'aroiTMooTo  di  Damiata,  MS. 

s  CordttA:  Historijt  sodeUtis  Jesa,  VH.  95,  118. 

s  Bdation  eatholique  inserted  in  the  Mercore  fran^Tois,  VIII.  489. 

*  Then  mxut  haTe  been  a  mairelloiu  undecidedneu  in  their  protestantism  to  have 
lAswed  them  to  be  so  easily  seduced.  That  corruption  began  long  before  the  coun- 
i8  of  Niee  is  notorioos.  Similar  statements  seem,  however*  at  the  nresent  day 
ctw,  to  be  perfectly  credited ;  it  being  not  uncommon  to  hear  it  said,  that  the 
SoniaB  catholic  church  ii  fundamentally  pure  in  doctrine  and  correct  in  practice ; 
that  it  is  only  in  the  lapse  of  ages  and  by  the  degeneracy  of  mankind  that  her  doo« 
tnoes  have  been  perverted,  or  smothered  with  rubbish.    Arguments  founded  upon 


statements  oonoeming  the  condition  of  the  church  during  the  times  of  tho 
fiUhcrs,  always  stop  short  a  step  in  the  Journey  backwards  into  antiquity  in  search 
rfpority ;  another  step  in  the  same  direction  and  the  New  Testament  would  be 
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There  are  still  extant  reports  by  some  of  the  bishops,  froi 
whidi  we  can  calcolate  the  numerical  proportion  of  the  adhereni 
of  the  two  creeds,  as  it  came  to  be  fixed  amid  these  circomstancei 
In  the  diocese  of  Poictiers  the  half  of  the  inhabitants  in  00m 
towns  were  protestants,  for  example,  in  Lusignan  and  St.  Mai 
xant:  in  others,  such  as  Ghaavigny  and  Niort,  a  third:  afonrtl 
in  Loudun:  in  Poitiers  itself,  only  a  twentieth  part:  a  mud 
smaller  proportion  in  the  country.^  For  the  furtherance  of  ih 
conversions  the  bishops  kept  up  a  direct  intercourse  with  the  se 
of  Bome:  to  it  they  made  their  reports  and  laid  their  wishe 
before  it:  the  nuncio  was  instructed  to  bring  before  the  king** 
notice  what  they  should  indicate  to  him,  and  to  preCsu^  it  will 
words  of  his  own.  In  this  they  often  entered  into  particolan 
The  bishop  of  Vienne,  for  example,  finds  the  missionaries  pai 
ticularly  kept  in  check  by  a  protestant  preacher  in  St.  MarceQii 
who  had  shown  that  he  was  not  to  be  driven  off  the  field:  th 
nuncio  was  commissioned  to  urge  the  court  to  have  him  removed 
He  was  to  support  the  bishop  of  St.  Malo,  who  complained  thi 
no  Roman  catholic  worship  was  allowed  to  be  held  in  a  castl 
in  his  diocese.  For  the  bishop  of  Xaintes  he  was  to  proeor 
an  expert  converter,  who  was  pointed  out  to  him  by  name 
The  bishops  were  occasionally  required,  in  the  case  of  their  en 
countering  obstacles,  to  specify  more  particularly  what  might  b 
done,  in  order  that  the  nuncio  might  make  corresponding  repre 
sentations  to  the  king.^ 

reached,  which  alone  can  be  held  as  the  test  by  which  to  judge  the  doctrine  at  tb 
practice  either  of  churches  or  individuals. — Tr. 

1  Relatione  del  yeBCOTo  di  Poitiers,  1623,  MS. 

s  Instmttione  all'arcivescoTo  di  Damiata :  a  single  instance  will  suffice.—'*  Dall 
relatione  del  vescoVo  di  Candon  si  cara,  che  ha  11  detto  vescoTO  la  terra  di  Neaec 
ove  sono  molti  erctid,  con  una  missione  di  Gresuiti,  li  quail  in  danno  s*aifatfciMi 
se  con  TautoritJi  temporale  il  re  non  da  qualchc  buon  ordine  :  ed  ella  potr^  teriTer 
al  detto  vescovo  che  avvisi  ci6  che  pud  fare  Sua  M^^  perchd  neU*  relatione  non  lo  wpi 
cifica.  Da  quella  del  yescovo  di  S.  Malo  s'intende  che  in  un  castello  e  yHQm  d( 
marchese  di  Moussaye  d  solo  lecito  di  predicare  a  Calvinisti :  perd  sarebbe  bene  d 
ricordare  alia  M<»  del  re  che  levasse  i  predicatori  acciocchd  1  missionaij  del  resoor 
potessero  fiir  frutto :  11  oasteUo  e  viUa  non  d  nominate  nella  relatione,  eper6 11  potn 
scrivere  al  tcscoyo  per  saperlo.  H  Tesooro  di  Monpellier  avrisa  di  hayer  cwettB 
d'operaij,  0  che  dagli  erctici  sono  sentiti  Tolontleri  1  patri  Cappuooini,  code  ee  gl 
potrebbe  proonrare  una  missione  di  questi  padri. — [From  the  report  of  the  bisiMp  0 
Candom  it  comes  out  that  the  said  bishop  has  the  estate  of  Neaoo,  where  tliere  ar 
many  heretics,  with  a  mission  of  Jesuits,  who  labour  at  a  disadvantage,  unlefli,  witi 
the  temporal  authority,  the  king  gives  out  some  good  orders :  and  it  (the  tempon 
authority)  might  write  to  the  biwop,  who  may  advise  what  might  be  done  br  hi 
Majesiy,  since  that  is  not  particularly  mentioned  in  the  report.  From  thai  ef  ib 
bishop  afSt  Malo,  it  appears,  tiiat  in  a  eaatibe  lad  vnaH  iawn  of  the  iiiu«q[iiii  e 
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Thus  there  was  an  intimate  union  of  all  the  spiritual  powers 
with  the  pope  and  with  the  Propaganda,  which,  as  we  have  re- 
BUtfked,  was  perhaps  most  effective  in  its  earliest  years:  zeal 
and  a  lively  activity  follow  in  the  wake  of  a  successful  decision 
in  an  Bfipeal  to  arms:  the  court,  seeing  a  great  political  interest 
involved  in  it,  puts  forth  its  sympathy:  the  whole  exhibiting  a 
period  in  which  the  subversion  of  protestantism  in  France  was 
finally  accomplished. 


17,-^TBM  UiriTXD  RXTHIRLilfDS. 

But  this  progress  was  not  confined  to  countries  where  the 
government  was  Boman  catholic:  it  was  manifest  at  the  same 
moment  in  countries  under  protestant  sway. 

One  is  confounded  at  reading  in  Bentivoglio  that  in  those  very 
towns  of  the  Netherlands  which  had  offered  so  heroic  and  long- 
ocmtinued  a  resistance  to  the  king  of  Spain,  mainly  on  religious 
giounds,  perhaps  the  majority  of  the  leading  fiEmnilies  professed 
ftoman  Catholicism:^  but  what  is  much  more  striking,  a  circum- 
stantial account  of  the  year  1622  even  informs  us  of  the  aug- 
■Hentation  and  advances  of  Roman  Catholicism  under  such  unfa- 
Voorable  circumstances.  The  priests  were  persecuted  and  ex- 
pelled, notwithstanding  which  their  numbers  increased.  In  the 
year  1592,  the  first  Jesuit  came  into  the  Netherlands;  in  1622, 
there  were  reckoned  22  members  of  that  order  there.  From  the 
colleges  at  Cologne  and  Louvain,  new  labourers  were  constantly 
going  forth,  so  that  in  1622  there  were  220  secular  priests  em- 
ployed in  the  provinces,  but  they  were  far  from  being  adequate 
to  the  wants  of  the  country.  According  to  that  account,  the 
number  of  Boman  catholics  in  the  archdiocese  of  Utrecht  had 
risen  to  150,000,  in  the  diocese  of  Haarlem,  to  which  Amster- 

Uommjm,^  leare  is  giren  to  preadb  to  the  CalriniBts  alone :  wherefore  it  were 
mil  to  manomlise  to  the  kin«^'t  majesty  that  he  should  take  away  the  preachers, 
m  tluii  tlie  bishop's  missionanes  may  prodaoe  some  effect :  the  castle  ana  town  are 
asl  Bainad  in  the  report,  and  therefore  the  bishop  might  be  written  to,  that  they  be 
knovB.  The  bishop  of  Mon^llier  intimates  that  he  is  in  need  of  labourers,  and 
thai,  as  the  Capochin  fathers  are  willingly  listened  to  by  the  heretics,  a  mission  of 
the  said  Cithers  might  be  procured  for  hmi.] 

1  Rfllaiiooe  delle  proirincie  ubbidienti,  parte  II.,  c.  II.— [Account  of  the  prorinees 
tiMi  bare  retained  their  obedience,  part  11.,  ch.  II.],  where  religion  in  Holland  falls 
VMkr  notice. 


Til  If ■— ji  ftMlTj  Imm  tn  tii  linnnwritlj  nnnrlrl  ■■  unr— '-Ti — *-*•-*-  -*  '  *«^«^ — r  p..^— i , 
.  TWPlMM  Tartus-  (lIliwiM)  «f  thaOdUoMi  ohonh  diow  that  ttaay  ••^w  tmmA  to  AiraUi  mattor  tt 
•■•h*pwt«ftlMeln|jrtoth*Mwt»bjllMlriliiidtetafdbntDMtoaMi^tti)baA«C  \k« *»»»>%  «ft«vinm^ 
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dam  belonged,  to  100,000  sooIb:  Leuwarden  had  15,000,  Qro- 
ningen  20,000,  Deventer  60,000  Boman  catbolios:  the  vicar' 
apostolic,  who  was  sent  at  that  time  from  the  Roman  see  to  De- 
yenter,  administered  confirmation  to  12,000  persons  in  three 
towns  and  some  Tillages.  The  numbers  given  by  this  aeoount 
must  be  much  exaggerated;  still  it  is  evident  that  even  that  pre* 
eminently  protestant  country  had  uncommonly  strong  Soman 
catholic  elements.  Even  some  of  the  episcopal  sees  which  Phi- 
lip II.  had  attempted  to  introduce,  were  from  that  time  forward 
recognized  by  the  Boman  catholics.^  This  state  of  things  might 
even  have  been  the  grand  incentive  with  the  Spaniards  in  lead- 
ing  them  to  renew  the  war. 

V. — BSLAHOff  TO  XMOLAlfD. 

MoBB  peaceful  prospects  had  meanwhile  opened  up  in  England. 
The  son  of  Mary  Stuart  had  united  the  British  crowns,  and,  in 
•  a  more  decided  manner  than  ever,  he  was  now  making  an  ap- 
proach to  the  Boman  catholic  powers. 

Even  before  James  I.  had  ascended  the  throne  of  England, 
Clement  VIII.  had  intimated  to  him  that  "  he  prayed  for  him 
as  the  son  of  a  mother  so  rich  in  virtues;  he  wished  him  all 
temporal  and  spiritual  welfare,  he  hoped  yet  to  see  him  become 
Boman  catholic.^^  His  accession  was  celebrated  at  Bome  with 
solemn  prayers  and  processions. 

This  approach  was  what  James  durst  not  have  ventured  fully 
to  reciprocate,  even  had  he  been  inclined  to  do  so.  But  he  went 
so  far  as  to  permit  Parry,  his  ambassador  at  Paris,  to  enter  into 
a  confidential  understanding  with  Bubalis,  the  nuncio  there. 
The  nuncio  came  forward  with  a  letter  from  the  cardinal  nephew 
Aldobrandino,  in  which  he  exhorted  the  English  Boman  catho- 
lics to  obey  King  James  as  their  king  and  natural  lord,  nay, 
even  to  pray  for  him:  Parry  met  this  with  a  body  of  instruc- 
tions from  James,  in  which  the  king  engaged  to  allow  peaceable 

1  Compendium  status  in  quo  nunc  est  religio  catholica  in  Holandia  et  eonftede- 
ratis  Belj!^  provinoiis — [compendium  of  the  state  which  the  cathoUo  religion  now  pre- 
sents in  Holland  and  the  oomederate  proyinces  of  Belgium],  2  Dec.  1622 :  **  his  non 
obstantibus — ^laus  Deo — quotidie  crescit  catholicorum  numerus,  pnesertim  aooedentd 
dissensione  hasreticorum  inter  se.*'— [notwithstanding  thfte  things — ^praise  be  to  God 
— the  number  of  the  catholics  is  constantlj  inoreaaing,  i^iecially  aiaod  hy  the  dia- 
sensions  of  the  heretics  among  themselTes.] 
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Bomaa  oatholici  to  live  without  any  burdens  being  imposed  on 


1 


In  point  of  faet  the  mass  again  began  to  be  openly  held  in  the 

floiih  of  England;  the  puritans  complained  that  within  a  short 

period  50,000  English  had  gone  over  to  Roman  Catholicism; 

James  is  said  to  have  replied  that  ''  on  their  side  they  might 

convert  an  equal  number  of  Spaniards  or  Italians.^^ 

This  success  might  have  given  occasion  for  the  Roman  catho- 
lics to  stretch  their  hopes  too  high.  As  therewithal  the  king 
still  kept  himself  on  the  other  side,  as  the  old  acts  of  parliament 
were  again  carried  into  effect,  and  new  persecutions  followed, 
they  fell  into  so  much  the  greater  exasperation  and  ferment: — 
all  which  burst  forth  frightfully  in  the  gunpowder  plot. 

Upon  that  the  king  even  could  nowise  admit  of  any  farther 
toleration.  The  severest  laws  were  passed  and  executed:  do- 
miciliary visits,  imprisonment,  and  fines  were  denounced;  priests, 
and  especially  Jesuits,  were  banished  and  persecuted ;  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  use  the  utmost  rigour  in  bridling  in  such 
enterprising  enemies. 

But  when  the  king  was  questioned  privately,  his  expressions 
were  very  moderate.  He  directly  told  a  Lorraine  prince,  who, 
not  without  the  privity  of  Paul  V.,  paid  him  a  visit,  that  be- 
twixt the  two  confessions  there  was  in  the  end  no  great  differ- 
ence. It  is  true,  he  considered  his  own  as  the  best;  he  adopted 
it  from  conviction,  not  from  political  reasons;  but  willingly 
would  he  listen  to  another.  As  he  thought  the  calling  of  a 
council  would  be  attended  with  too  many  difficulties,  yet  he 
would  willingly  see  a  convention  of  learned  men  brought  about, 
for  the  purpose  of  attempting  a  reconciliation.  Would  the  pope 
advance  but  one  step  to  him,  he  would  take  four  on  the  other 
side.  He,  too,  owned  the  authority  of  the  fathers:  he  valued 
Augustine  above  Luther,  St.  Bernard  above  Calvin:  nay,  he 
saw  in  the  Bomish  church,  even  as  it  was  at  present,  the  true 
church,  the  mother  of  all  others,  it  only  needed  purification: — 
he  agreed,  what  he  certainly  would  never  have  said  to  a  nuncio, 

1  Brevo  relatione  di  quanio  bi  6  tratto  Ira  S.  S**  cd  il  ro  dTnghiltcrra. — [nricf 
aoooant  of  as  mach  as  was  treated  of  between  His  Holiness  and  the  lung  of  England.] 
(MS.  Bom.) 

'  And  no  doubt  tlicy^night  easily  have  done  so,  under  an  equal  relaxation  of  the 
laws  af^inst  protestantism  in  Spain  and  Italy.  The  monarch's  taunt  wait  nilly  in 
the  extreme.     Tk. 
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but  might  confide  to  a  friend  and  kinsman,  that  the  pope  is  the 
head  of  the  church,  the  supreme  bishop.^  It  would  therefore  be 
doing  him  great  injustice,  were  he  to  be  signalized  as  a  heretic 
and  schismatic :  a  heretic  he  was  not,  for  he  believed  just  what 
the  pope  believed,  only  that  the  latter  included  something  more 
in  his  creed;  and  he  was  no  schismatic,  for  he  considered  the 
pope  to  be  the  head  of  the  church. 

With  such  sentiments,  and  connected  with  these  an  aversion 
towards  the  puritanical  side  of  protestantism,  the  king  would 
certainly  prefer  being  on  a  friendly  understanding  with  the  Bo- 
man  catholics,  to  holding  them  in  check  by  making  them  feel  his 
power,  and  keeping  them  in  constant  jeopardy. 

In  England  they  still  continued  to  be  powerful  and  numerous. 
In  spite  of  great  reverses  and  losses,  or  rather  directly  in  conse- 
quence of  these,  Ireland  was  in  a  state  of  constant  fermentation; 
it  was  of  great  consequence  to  the  king  that  he  should  be  relieved 
of  this  opposition. 

Now  the  reader  must  be  aware  that  the  English  and  Irish 
Boman  catholics  attached  themselves  to  Spain.  The  Spanish 
ambassadors  in  London,  active,  clever,  and  magnificent,  had  pro- 
cured for  themselves  an  extraordinary  number  of  adherents: 
their  chapel  was  always  full,  the  holy  week  was  celebrated  with 
great  pomp:  the  ambassadors  took  their  co-religionists  in  crowds 
along  with  them :  as  a  Venetian  remarks,  they  were  looked 
upon  much  in  the  same  light  as  the  legates  of  the  apostolical 
see. 

I  am  not  afraid  of  being  in  error  when  I  assume  that  it  was 
this  bond  of  relationship  above  all,  that  led  King  James  to  en- 
tertain the  idea  of  marrying  his  heir  to  a  Spanish  princess.*  He 
hoped  that  he  should  thereby  make  sure  of  the  Roman  catholics. 


capo  di  essa  chiesa  e  primo  yescovo  :" — [That  he  recognused 
of  Rome,  eren  that  of  the  present  day,  for  the  true  church  and  mother  of  aU,  bst 
that  it  had  need  of  being  purified ;  and  still  more,  that  he  knew  that  his  hoUneis  is 
head  of  the  church  and  first  bishop] :  expressions  that  can  in  no  wise  be  reconciled 
with  the  principle  of  the  English  church,  as  subscribed,  howeyer,  by  that  monareh 
elsewhere.    (Relatione  del  S'  di  Breyal  al  papa.) 

*  Relatione  di  D.  Lazzari  1621,  ascribes  this  (iroject  to  the  kind's  timidiij :  "ha- 
yendo  io  esperimentato  per  manifesti  segni  che  preyale  in  lui  pifi  il  timore  che  Tira  '* 
—[for  I  haye  found  out  by  manifest  tokens  that  fear  is  more  preyalent  in  him  than 
anger].  Moreoyer,  ''per  la  pratica  che  ho  di  lui  (del  re)  lo  stlmo  indififerente  in 
qualsiyoglia  reUnone''— [from  the  intercourse  I  haye  had  with  hum  (the  king),  1 
consider  him  incQ^erent  as  to  what  religion  he  professes]. 
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tad  gain  orer  to  his  own  £unily  that  £»voiir  which  they  were 
nowderoting  to  the  royal  family  of  Spain.  Foreign  relations 
iUed  a  new  motive  for  his  doing  so.  He  cherished  the  hope 
tlm  the  house  of  Austria,  on  being  nearly  allied  to  him,  would 
Asm  itself  more  £ftvourable  to  his  son-in-law  of  the  Palatinate. 

It  only  remains  to  be  inquired  whether  the  match  could  be 
anied  into  effect.  In  the  difference  of  religion  there  lay  an 
obstode  which,  in  those  days,  it  was  truly  no  easy  matter  to 
nmove. 

This  world,  this  present  order  of  things,  will  ever  be  found 
surrounded  with  a  fantastical  element  which  expresses  itself  in 
poetry  and  romantic  narratives,  and  then  comes  easily  to  react 
upon  life  in  youth.  As  the  negotiations  that  had  been  com- 
iQoncod  were  protracted  from  day  to  day  and  month  to  month, 
^  prince  of  Wales  conceived  the  romantic  idea,  along  with  his 
^nuty  friend  and  contemporary,  Buckingham,  to  set  off  and  to 
fetch  his  bride  himself.^  The  Spanish  ambassador,  Gondamar, 
^^^Du  not  to  have  been  altogether  without  participation  in  this 
^i^rise.  He  had  told  the  prince  that  his  presence  would  put 
«Q  end  to  all  difficulties. 

How  amazed  was  the  English  ambassador  at  Madrid,  Lord 
%hjr,  who  had  till  then  been  conducting  the  negotiations,  on 
^^  called  one  day  out  of  his  chamber  to  see  two  cavaliers  who 
^^ted  to  speak  with  him,  to  recognize  in  those  two  cavaliers 
^e  son  and  the  favourite  of  his  king ! 

And  now  certainly  the  utmost  earnestness  was  shown  in  en- 
^onring  to  remove  the  grand  religious  difficulty. 

Por  this  there  was  required  the  papal  consent,  and  King  James 
'^  not  been  afraid  to  open  direct  negotiations  on  the  subject  with 
"anl  V.  Yet  that  pope  would  accede  only  under  the  condition  that 
^he  kiog  should  grant  complete  religious  liberty  to  the  Roman 
^holies  in  his  territories.  On  the  other  hand,  such  was  the 
|**^Prt8sion  made  on  Gregory  XV.  by  the  demonstration  implied 
^  tile  princess  journey,  that  he  even  thought  forthwith  that 
filler  concessions  might  be  accepted.     In  a  letter  to  the  prince, 

^  ^*pen  reUtire  to  the  Spanish  match,  in  Hardwicke  Papers,  I.  p.  399.  They 
^''''^Priie  a  oofireepondenoe  between  James  I.  and  the  two  traveUers,  which  makes 
^  inI  th»  greatest  interest  in  the  persons  who  correspond.  James's  failings  ap- 
P^  &t  least  to  haTe  been  v^rr  human.  His  first  letter  oonmiences,  "  My  sweat 
"^  tod  dear  Tentroos  kmrhts  worthy  to  be  pat  in  some  new  romanso.*'  "  My 
"^^  boys/'  is  the  usual  ad£ess,  while  they  write,  "  dear  dad  and  gossip.*' 
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he  expresses  to  him  his  hope,  "that  the  old  seed  of  Ohristian 
piety,  such  as  had  once  flourished  in  English  kings,  wonld  now 
live  again  in  him;  in  no  event  could  he  desire,  since  he  thoogfat 
of  uniting  himself  in  marriage  with  a  catholic  maiden,  to  oppress 
the  catholic  church.'*^  The  prince  replied  that  he  wonld  never 
exercise  any  hostility  towards  the  Bomish  church ;  he  would 
endeavour  to  bring  it  about,  "  as  we  all,"  says  he,  "  acknow- 
ledge one  triune  God,  and  one  crucified  Christ,  that  we  shall  all 
unite  in  one  faith  and  in  one  church/^^  It  will  be  soen  how 
near  the  mutual  approach  was  on  both  sides.  Olivarez  asserted 
that  when  the  pope  was  applied  to  in  the  most  urgent  manner 
about  the  dispensation,  he  declared  to  him  that  the  king  could 
refase  the  prince  nothing  that  was  in  his  kingdom.^  The  Eng- 
lish Bioman  catholics  too  were  urgent  with  the  pope;  they  repre- 
sented that  the  refusal  of  the  dispensation  would  bring  alon^ 
with  it  a  new  persecution  for  them. 

Upon  this  the  parties  came  to  an  agreement  as  to  what  th» 
king  was  to  engage  for. 

Not  only  was  the  infanta  with  her  suite  to  be  allowed  ihi^ 
exercise  of  her  religion  in  a  chapel  where  the  court  resided,  th^ 
first  education  also  of  the  princes  that  might  be  bom  of  the  mar^ 
riago,  was  to  be  left  to  her:  no  penal  law  was  to  have  anyappli— 
cation  to  them,  nor  was  their  right  of  succession  to  the  crown  Um 
be  at  all  invalidated  by  their  continuing  to  be  Roman  catholics.^ 
The  king  promised  in  general,  "  not  to  disturb  the  private  exer- 
cise of  the  Eomau  catholic  religion,  not  to  compel  the  Boman. 
catholics  to  any  oaths  inconsistent  with  their  creed,  and  instead. 
of  that  to  provide  that  the  laws  against  the  Roman  catholics 
should  be  repealed  by  the  parliament.^ 

In  August,  1 623,  King  James  swore  to  observe  these  articles, 

1  Often  printed :  I  have  adopted  it  as  found  in  Clarendon  and  the  Haidwidn 
papers,  where  it  was  copied  from  the  original. 

>  In  the  first  burst  of  his  delight,  he  eren  said  after  Buckingham's  report  (20th 
March),  that  if  the  pope  would  not  ^ye  a  dispensation  for  a  wife,  they  would  giY» 
the  infanta  to  thy  son  s  (son  ?)  baby  as  lus  wench. 

s  The  most  important,  and  the  source  of  much  mischief.  The  article  rum  thus : 
**  quod  leges  contra  catholicos  Romanos  latiB  tcI  ferondss  in  Anglia  et  aliis  regnis 
n^gi  Tnagmp  Britanntee  subjectis  non  attingent  liberos  ex  hoc  matrimonio  orinndos* 
et  libero  jure  sucoessionis  in  regms  et  dominiis  magnsD  Britannise  firuantur.*'— ^thal 
the  laws  against  Roman  cathobcs  passed  or  to  be  passed  in  £ngland  and  other  king- 
doms  subject  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  shall  not  affect  the  children  to  be  bora 
of  this  marrjaffe,  and  that  they  shall  freely  enjoy  the  right  of  saooeauon  iu  the 
ywgdoma  and  dominions  of  Great  Britain.]    ( Merc.  Franc.,  IX.,  Appendioe  IL  18.) 
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and  there  seemed  to  remain  no  farther  doubts  that  the  marriage 
would  be  carried  into  e£fect. 

PaUie  rejoicings  now  took  place  in  Spain;  the  court  there 
iweiTed  congratuktions;  formal  intimation  of  the  marriage  was 
Mot  to  the  ambassadors;  the  infanta^s  maids  of  honour  and  con- 
ftnof  were  instructed  not  to  drop  a  single  expression  against  the 
muriage. 

King  James  reminded  his  son,  amid  his  delight  at  this  auspi- 
cious alliance,  not  to  forget  his  nephews,  who  were  wrongfall j 
deprived  of  their  inheritance,  or  his  sister,  now  bathed  in  tears. 
The  case  of  Westphalia  was  zealously  taken  up.  A  proposal 
was  made  to  draw  the  imperial  line  and  the  house  of  Westpha- 
ha  also  into  this  new  connection:  the  son  of  the  ex-elector  pala- 
^  was  to  be  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  emperor^s ;  and  that 
iM  offence  might  be  done  to  Bararia,  it  was  suggested  that  an 
eighth  electorate  should  be  erected.  The  emperor  opened  forth* 
^  n^tiatious  on  this  scheme  with  Maximilian  of  Bavaria, 
^ho,  we  find,  was  not  opposed  to  it,  and  only  made  the  demand 
^  the  palatine  electorate  that  had  been  transferred  to  him 
ahonld  remain  in  his  hands,  and  the  eighth  to  be  newly  erected, 

• 

pven  to  the  palatinate.  This  did  not  amount  to  much,  in  as 
^  as  Roman  Catholicism  was  concerned.  The  Boman  catholics 
^^to  enjoy  religious  liberty  in  the  restored  palatinate:  they 
^^  have  continued  to  command  a  majority  of  votes  in  the 
^•ctoral  college.^ 

Thus  did  that  power  which,  under  its  former  government, 
^ed  the  grand  bulwark  of  protestantism,  pass  into  relations 
^  amity  with  those  old  enemies,  to  whom  it  seemed  to  have 
^'^^^  irreconcilable  hatred — ^the  pope  and  Spain.  The  Boman 
^^lics  soon  began  to  be  treated  quite  in  a  different  manner  in 
'^fbiid.  Domiciliary  visits  and  persecutions  ceased;  the 
'^^aring  of  certain  oaths  was  no  longer  required ;  Boman  catho- 
''^'duipels  raised  their  heads  to  the  indignation  of  the  protestants ; 
"^  puritanical  zealots  who  condemned  the  marriage  were 
puiished.  King  James  did  not  doubt  that  he  should  yet  before 
^rifiter  embrace  his  son  and  his  young  wife,  and  also  his  favour- 
ite: all  his  letters  express  a  heartfelt  longing  to  do  so. 

It  is  evident  what  advantages  must  already  have  accrued  from 

J  500  Kbev9Dhmer,  X.  114. 
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the  execution  of  that  article:  but  the  aUiance  itaelf  led  to  ti 
expectation  of  very  different  and  immeasurable  results.  Wh 
force  had  foiled  to  effect,  namelj,  the  acquisition  of  an  influx* 
on  the  administration  of  the  government  in  England,  seemed  no 
to  have  been  attained  in  the  most  pacific  and  natural  manner. 

?i. — ^msnoirs. 

At  this  place,  in  the  consideration  of  this  splendid  progress 
Europe,  we  may  well  direct  our  regards  also  to  the  more  remo 
quarters  of  the  world  into  which  Boman  Catholicism,  by  dint 
kindred  impulses,  had  powerfully  advanced. 

Even  in  the  very  first  idea  that  called  forth  the  discover! 
and  conquests  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  there  was  involvi 
a  religious  principle:  this  had  all  along  accompanied  and  ac 
mated  them :  and  it  was  strongly  manifested  in  the  kingdoi 
that  grew  out  of  them,  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century  we  find  tl 
proud  fabric  of  the  Boman  catholic  church  fully  erected  in  Sou 
America,  including  five  archbishoprics,  twenty-seven  bishopric 
400  monasteries  and  convents,  innumerable  parochial  charg 
and  doctrinas.^  Magnificent  cathedrals  raised  their  heads ;  tl 
most  splendid  perhaps  was  that  of  Los  Angeles.  The  Jesui 
taught  mathematics  and  the  liberal  arts,  while  a  theological  e 
minary  was  attached  to  their  college  of  San  Ildefonso  at  Mexic 
All  the  theological  courses  were  taught  at  the  universities 
Mexico  and  Lima.  We  find  that  the  Americans  of  Europe] 
descent  distinguished  themselves  by  more  than  ordinary  acut 
ness;  they  only  regretted  being  too  far  removed  from  the  regar 
of  the  royal  favour  to  admit  of  their  being  rewarded  accordii 
to  their  desert.  Meanwhile  the  begging  orders  in  particular  hi 
begun  to  diffuse  Christianity  in  regular  progress  over  the  Sou 
American  continent.  Conquest  had  converted  itself  into  mi 
sion,  and  mission  became  civilization;  the  friars  taught  tl 
natives  at  once  to  sow  and  to  reap,  to  plant  trees  and  to  bui 
houses,  to  read  and  to  sing.  For  that  accordingly  they  we 
looked  up  to  with  deep  submission.  When  the  priest  arrivi 
in  his  parish  he  would  be  welcomed  with  the  pealing  of  bells  ai 
music;  flowers  were  strewed  along  the  road;  the  women  he 
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out  their  children  that  he  might  give  them  his  blessing.  The 
Indians  manifested  great  delight  in  the  external  services  of 
divine  worship.  They  were  not  wearied  with  serving  at  mass, 
singing  vespers  and  attending  the  choral  office;  they  had  a 
talent  for  mosic,  and  took  an  innocent  delight  in  decking  oat  a 
church  with  ornaments.  For  the  simply  and  blamelessly  fan- 
tastic seems  to  have  made  the  strongest  impression  npon  them.^ 
In  their  dreams  they  beheld  the  joys  of  paradise.  The  qneen 
of  heaven  appears  to  the  sick  in  all  her  splendour,  yoang  female 
attendants  encircle  her  and  bring  refreshments  to  the  starving. 
Or  she  reveals  herself  all  alone ;  and  teaches  her  worshippers  a 
song  about  her  crucified  son,  '^  whose  head  droops  like  the  stalk 
of  yellow  com.'*' 

Such  are  the  principles  which  Boman  Catholicism  here  em* 
ployed.  The  monks  only  lament  that  the  bad  examples  and 
violence  of  the  Spaniards  corrupted  the  natives,  and  stood  in  the 
^ray  of  their  conversion. 

Much  the  same  process  was  now  going  on  in  the  East  Indies, 
^thin  the  limits  of  the  Portuguese  dominions.  Roman  Catho- 
licism obtained  a  central  position  of  great  importance  in  Groa ; 
thousands  were  converted  from  year  to  year;  as  early  as  in  1565 
'there  were  reckoned  to  be  about  800,000  new  Christians  about 
Qoa,  and  in  the  hills  of  Cochin  and  at  Cape  Comorin.^  But  the 
^neral.8tate  of  matters  was  altogether  different.  Arms  as  well 
lu  doctrine  were  here  encountered  by  a  vast,  peculiar,  unvan- 
^uished  world;  ancient  religions,  whose  worship  laid  fetters  upon 
the  mind  and  soul,  was  intimately  combined  with  the  manners 
and  intellectual  habits  of  the  nations  comprised  in  it. 

1  Compendio  y  descripoion  de  las  Indias  ocidentales,  MS.  "  Tienen  mucha  cari- 
dad  oon  los  neoeaaitados  y  en  particular  oon  loa  sacerdotea :  que  loa  reapetan  v  reyer^ 
endan  eomo  ministroa  de  Chnsto,  abra^oan  los  maa  de  tal  suerte  las  cosas  de  nues- 
traaanta  fe,  que  solo  el  mal  exemplo  que  los  demos  es  causa  de  que  no  aya  entre 
eflosgrandes  santos,  como  lo  experimente  el  tiempo  aue  esture  en  aqucllos  re^nos." 
-JjjSej  bftTe  much  JrinHnflaa  for  the  necessitous  and  for  the  priests  in  particular ; 
ia  that  they  respect  and  reTere  these  as  the  ministers  of  Christ,  thus  tne  most  of 
them  embrace  the  things  of  our  holy  faith,  so  that  nothing  but  the  bad  example  that 
we  set  them  is  the  cause  that  there  are  no  great  saints  among  them,  as  was  proved 
the  time  that  I  was  in  those  kingdoms.]  The  litene  annus  proyinci®  Paraquarie 
miiee  a  Nicolao  Durau,  Anty.  1636,--[yearly  letters  of  the  province  of  Paragu- 
aria  (Paragoay?)  sent  by  NiooUs  Duran,  Antwerp,  1636,]  are  particularly  remark- 
able, for  there  the  Jesuits  kept  the  Spaniards  at  a  distance.* 

*  MafTei  Commentarius  de  rebus  Indicis,  p.  21. 

*  Tks  MOMM  of  tiM  JflMlt  M ImIoim  in  Pangoajr  hM  bcmi  mocli  ▼aantod.    Bat  white  It  appears  firom  Protanr 
laaki^  taxi  t1^*  tk*  ImUaaa  wtn  at  Um  bat  bwagbt  ap  Ukt  ehildno,  in  what  woald  ba  a  dUldteh  ldolatf7.  If 
UtkCfy  wan  Mt  lo  avafy  am  a  vary  awftil  Ua,  tha  ranlti  that  IkUowad  oa  tba  laiiwitl  ot  tk»  l«M2Aa,^(ra<i%VBaX 
•vMthaalviUsatkiatiMif  hatf|0trorfaea(raa4iwBiotalpowarlo  aaataia  It,  and  ivaa \%Mtt  «jhVyAMbL  t»i        ..-^. 
trnf.    Tm. 

II'  N 
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It  was  the  natural  tendency  of  Roman  Catholicism  to  extend 
its  conquests  over  even  this  world. 

This  idea  laj  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  exertions  of  Francis 
Xavier,  who  arrived  in  the  East  Indies  as  early  as  in  1542.  He 
traversed  India  far  and  wide.  He  prayed  at  the  tomb  of  the 
apostle  Thomas  at  Meliapoor ;  he  preached  from  a  tree  to  the 
people  at  Travancore;  taught  at  the  Moluccas  spiritual  songs, 
which  were  afterwards  repeated  by  boys  at  the  mari^et  and  fidi- 
ermen  on  the  sea;  yet  he  was  not  bom  to  perfect  his  wish;  his 
favourite  words  were,  Amplius !  Amplius  !^  His  zeal  as  a  con- 
verter was  likewise  a  kind  of  passion  for  travelling;  he  soon 
reached  Japan;  he  had  thoughts  of  tracing  out  in  China  the 
native  seat  and  origin  of  the  peculiarities  of  character  which  be 
met  with  there,  when  he  died.^ 

It  was  to  be  expected  from  what  we  know  of  human  nature, 
that  his  example,  the  difficulty  attending  the  undertaking,  rather 
provoked  to  imitation  than  deterred  from  the  attempt.  Men 
were  employed  in  the  most  manifold  ways  in  the  East  duimg 
the  first  decades  of  the  17th  century. 

In  Madura  we  find  father  Nobili  from  the  year  1606.  He 
was  amazed  to  see  how  little  progress  had  been  made  by  Chris- 
tianity in  a  long  period,  and  thought  that  it  could  be  ao- 
oounted  for  only  by  the  Portuguese  having  addressed  themselves 
to  the  Parias.^  Christ  came  to  be  considered  as  a  god  of  the 
Parias !  Very  difierent  was  the  manner  in  which  he  proceeded 
to  the  assault,  for  instead  of  that  he  held  that  an  effective  con- 
version must  commence  with  the  higher  classes.  He  explained 
at  his  first  arrival  that  he  belonged  to  the  best  of  the  nobility, 
he  had  along  with  him  testimonies  to  that  effect,  and  attached 
himself  to  the  Brahmins.  He  dressed  and  lived  like  them,  sub- 
jected himself  to  their  penances,  learned  Sanscrit,  and  proceeded 
according  to  their  ideas.^    They  entertained  the  idea  that  there 

1  Still  moral  Still  more  I    Tb. 

>  Maffei  Historiamm  Indicanim  Ub.  XIII.  et  XIV. 

*  That  is,  the  lowest  class.    Tb. 

4  "  JuTencius :  Historisa  societ.  Jesu,  pan  V.  torn.  II.  lib.  XVUT.  §  EL  n.  40. 
**  Brachmanum  instituta  omnia  csrimomasque  cognoscit :  linffoam  Ternaculam,  dio- 
tam  vulgo  TamuUcam,  qiue  latissime  pertinet,  addiscit :  addit  Baddagioam,  qui 
piincipmn  et  aulse  sermo,  denique  Grandonicam  sive  Samutciadam,  qura.  lix^gna 
eruditorom  est,  ceeterum  tot  obeita  difficultatibus,  nuiti  ut  £kin»»o  bene  oognita 
faiBset  ad  earn  diem,  atqoe  inter  ipsosmet  Indos  plurimum  scire  Yideantur  qui  hano 
utcaoque  norint  etai  aiiud  nihil  norint.**— ^3iiveikcVa  UViVwrj  Wt  VS»  Swilety  «f 
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had  been  in  former  days  in  India  four  ways  of  tmth,  of  which 
one  had  been  lost.    He  asserted  that  he  had  come  to  point  out 
to  them  this  lost,  but  most  direct,  and  the  spiritual  path  to 
immortality.     In  1609  he  had  already  gained  over   seventy 
Brahmins.     He  guarded  himself  well  against  wounding  their 
prejudices;  he  even  tolerated  their  distinctive  marks,  and  only 
gave  them  a  different  meaning ;  he  separated  the  different  cast^es 
in  the  churches;  the  expressions  which  used  previously  to  be 
employed  in  exhibiting  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  he  exchanged 
for  others  that  were  more  elegant,  and  in  a  literary  point  of  view 
more  genteel.     In  every  thing  he  proceeded  with  so  much  tact 
that  he  soon  saw  himself  surrounded  by  hosts  of  converts.     Al- 
though his  method  excited  much  scandal,  yet  it  seemed  the  only 
one  properly  fitted  to  further  the  object  in  view.    Gregory  XV. 
expressed  his  approval  of  it  in  1621. 

Not  less  remarkable  were  the  efforts  put  forth  at  this  time  at 
the  court  of  the  emperor  Akbar. 

It  will  be  recollected  the  old  Mogul  Khans,  the  conquerors  of 
Asia,  long  maintained  a  peculiarly  undecided  position  among 
the  various  religions  which  divided  this  world.  It  seems  almost 
as  if  the  emperor  Akbar  cherished  a  like  disposition.  While  he 
called  the  Jesuits  to  him,  he  told  them,  'Hhat  he  had  sought  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  all  the  religions  of  the  earth;  now 
he  wanted  to  inform  himself  about  the  Christian,  with  the  aid 
of  the  fathers  whom  he  revered  and  prized."  Jerome  Xavier, 
nephew  of  Francis,  fiUed  the  first  settled  post  at  his  court  in  the 
year  1595;  the  risings  among  the  Mahomedans  contributing  to 
dispose  the  emperor  to  look  with  favour  on  the  Ohristians. 
Ohristmas  was  observed  with  the  utmost  solemnity  at  Lahore  in 
1599;  the  manger  was  exhibited  for  twenty  days  in  succession; 
amnerous  catechumens  proceeded  to  church  with  palms  in  their 
liands  and  were  baptized.  The  emperor  read  with  much  satis- 
&ction  a  life  of  Christ  which  had  been  composed  in  Persian;  and 
had  an  image  of  the  mother  of  God,  designed  after  the  model  of 

Jems,  part  V.  vol.  II.  book  XVIII.  ^  IX.  n.  49.  Ho  knows  all  tho  institutions  and 
ceremoniet  of  the  Brahmins ;  ho  learns  the  Temaeular,  commonly  called  the  Tamol, 
^ch  rerv  widely  prevails,  he  adds  the  Baddaffic  spoken  by  the  princes  and  the 
coort,  finally  the  Grandonic  or  Sanskrit,  which  is  the  language  of  the  learned,  but 
liesei  with  so  many  difSculiies  as  never  to  have  been  well  known  to  any  European 
till  that  day,  and  among  the  very  Indians  those  seem  to  know  moat  who  any  way 
know  it,  althou|rh  h  ho  all  they  know.] 
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the  Madonna  del  popolo  in  Borne^  brought  into  his  palace,  that 
he  might  show  it  also  to  his  wives.  From  this  the  Christians 
certainly  concluded  more  than  they  ought  to  have  done;  still 
they  made  great  progress;  after  Akbar'^s  death  in  1610,  three 
princes  of  the  royal  blood  solemnly  received  baptism.  They 
rode  to  the  church  on  white  elephants,  and  were  received  by 
father  Jerome  with  trumpets  and  kettle-drums.  By  d^rees, 
though  here,  too,  there  appeared  a  changeableness  of  disposition, 
no  doubt  according  as  the  political  relations  of  the  country  with 
the  Portuguese  were  favourable  or  otherwise,  it  seemed  as  if  a 
certain  degree  of  stability  would  be  attained  as  respected  Ghrisr 
tianity.  In  1621  a  college  was  founded  in  Agra  and  a  station 
in  Patna.  Further,  in  1 624,  the  emperor  Dschehangir  gave 
hopes  that  he  himself  was  about  to  come  over  to  Christianity. 

At  the  same  time  the  Jesuits  had  already  penetrated  into 
China.  They  endeavoured  to  gain  access  to  the  population  of 
that  empire,  so  remarkable  for  their  proficiency  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  and  their  reading  habits,  by  explaining  to  them  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  west  and  the  sciences.  Bicci  owed  his  first  intro- 
duction to  his  teaching  mathematics,  and  to  his  appropriating 
and  reciting  passages  from  the  writings  of  Confucius,  marked  by 
their  genius.  The  present  of  a  clock  which  he  made  to  the 
emperor,  procured  him  admission  into  Pekin,  and  nothing  after- 
wards raised  him  so  much  in  the  imperial  favour  and  good  graces 
as  his  drawing  for  him  a  map,  which  far  surpassed  all  the  at- 
tempts of  the  Chinese  in  that  department.  It  was  characteris- 
tic of  Bicci,  that  on  his  receiving  the  commands  of  the  emperox 
to  paint  ten  such  tablets  on  silk,  and  to  hang  them  up  in  his 
chamber,  he  took  the  opportunity  thus  given  him  of  doing  some- 
thing also  for  Christianity,  and  introduced  in  the  vacant  spacer 
of  the  maps  Christian  symbols  and  sayings.  Such  in  general 
was  his  method  of  imparting  instruction;  he  usually  began  witl 
mathematics  and  ended  with  religion,  and  his  scientific  endow- 
ments procured  respect  for  his  religious  doctrines.  Nor  was  i1 
only  those  immediately  taught  by  him  that  he  gained  over,  manj 
mandarins,  too,  whose  dress  he  assumed,  went  over  to  him;  anc 
as  early  as  in  1605  a  fraternity  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was  founde< 
at  Pekin.  Bicci  died  prematurely  in  1 610,  worn  out  not  m 
much  hy  excessive  labour,  but  chiefly  by  the  innumerable  visits 
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the  bng  dinner  hours,  and  all  the  other  social  duties  of  Ghina; 
but  even  after  his  death  there  were  others  who  adopted  the  coun- 
sel he  had  given,  which  was  ''to  proceed  to  work  without  attract- 
ing observation  or  making  a  noise,  and  on  so  stormy  a  sea  to 
creep  along  the  coast,^^  and  who  followed  his  scientific  example. 
In  the  year  1610  there  was  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  in  predict- 
ing which  there  was  the  difference  of  a  full  hour  between  the 
calcidations  of  the  native  astronomers  and  the  Jesuits ;  and  the 
i^ter  being  found  once  more  to  be  in  the  right,  they  began  to 
fce  treated  with  great  respect/  Not  only  were  they  together 
with  some  Mandarins  who  had  been  instructed  by  them,  charged 
with  the  correction  of  the  astronomical  tables,  Christianity  itself 
was  brought  into  notice.  The  first  church  in  Nankin  was  con- 
secrated in  1611:  in  1616  there  were  Ghristian  churches  in  five 
proTinoes  of  the  empire;  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  which 
they  not  seldom  experienced,  it  was  of  the  utmost  consequence 
that  their  pupils  should  write  books  which  should  enjoy  the 
^probation  of  the  learned.  They  contrived  to  avert  threatened 
^nns.  They  followed,  too,  as  closely  as  possible  the  customs 
^'the  country,  and  for  this  in  the  year  1619  they  received  the 
pope^a  sanction  as  to  various  practices.  And  thus  not  a  year 
P*^  in  which  there  were  not  thousands  of  converts;  their 
opponents  gradually  died  off;  in  1624  Adam  Schall  had  made 
"^  appearance;  the  minute  description  of  two  eclipses  which 
^^^^^^irred  that  year,  and  a  writing  by  Lombardy  upon  the  earth- 
^nake,  gave  them  fresh  respect.* 

^^ovfieoei  has  deroted  his  whole  19th  book  to  the  enterpriaes  in  ChinA,  and  has 
?^  to  it  a  treatise  at  p.  561  :  "  Imperii  Sinici  recens  et  uberior  notitia" — [A 
^^  ^  fuller  account  of  the  Chinese  empire]  which  is  still  worthy  of  perusal. 

^IstioDe  della  Cina  dell'anno  1621.  "  Lo  state  presente  di  questa  chiesa  mi 
r^^B  in  nniYersale  molto  simile  ad  una  nare  a  cui  e  li  renti  e  le  nurole  minaooino  di 
y^^^piTe  borasca,  e  per  ci6  li  marinari  ammainando  le  velo  e  calando  lo  antenne 
11^^  il  cono,  e  stiano  aspetttando  ohe  si  chiarasca  U  cielo  e  cessino  11  contrast! 
r^^ '  iiuC l>^ne  speeso  avriene  ohe  tutto  il  male  si  resolve  in  paura  e  che  sgom- 
^^  le  furie  de'  renti  svanisce  la  tempesta  contenta  delle  sole  minaccie.  Coei 
*2^to  pare  che  sia  aocaduto  alia  nare  di  questa  chiesa.  Quattro  anni  &  se  le  lord 
?^|^  una  gagliarda  borasca,  la  quale  parera  che  la  doresse  sommergero  ad  un 
^Ho:  li  pilot!  aooommodandosi  al  tempo  raooobero  le  rele  delle  opere  loro  e  si  riti- 
JT^  alquanto,  ma  in  mode  che  poterano  essere  trorati  da  chiunque  voleva  Taiuto 
v^  per  aspettare  donee  aspiret  dies  et  incUnentur  umbrse.  Sin'  hora  il  male  non 
^^^  di  altro  che  di  timore."— [Account  of  China  for  the  year  1621.  The  pre- 
*?^  itate  of  this  church  seems  to  me  on  the  whole  Tcry  like  a  ship  which  both 
*'^  and  douds  threaten  shortly  with  a  severe  storm ;  and  accordingly  the  marin- 
^  tiking  in  the  sails  and  lowering  the  yards  lie  too,  and  stand  waiting  till  the  sky 
*JJ^  clear  and  the  war  of  the  windi  cease ;  but  it  often  happens  that  the  whole  mis* 
^uWcndfl  in  foar,  that  the  fury  of  the  winds  passes  off  and  the  tem^poiX  nmi^<(^« 
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The  Jesuits  pnrsaed  a  different  course  in  Japan,  a  country  tti 
once  fond  of  war  and  torn  by  perpetual  dissensions.  From  the 
very  first  they  had  attached  themselves  to  a  party.  In  1554 
they  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  declare  for  that  which  carried 
the  day;  they  were  sure  of  its  favour,  and  by  means  of  it  they 
made  great  progress.  As  early  as  in  1579,  the  Ohristians  there 
were  reckoned  at  300,000.  Father  Valignano,  who  died  in  16009 
a  man  with  whose  counsels  Philip  II.  willingly  ooncnired  in 
East  Indian  affairs,  founded  300  churches  and  thirty  JeBoH 
houses  in  Japan. 

Nevertheless  this  very  connection  maintained  by  the  Jesuitd 
with  Mexico  and  Spain,  excited  at  length  the  jealousy  of  the 
native  powers ;  they  had  no  longer  the  same  success  as  tormeAy 
in  the  civil  wars;  the  party  to  which  they  had  attached  them^ 
selves  was  worsted;  frightful  persecutions  were  denounced  againsr^ 
them  from  and  after  the  year  1612. 

But  they  held  out  remarkably  well.  Their  converts  openl^T 
called  for  death  by  martyrdom ;  they  instituted  a  martyr 
temity,  in  which  the  members  mutually  animated  each  other 
the  endurance  of  all  kinds  of  suffering;  that  year  they  noted 
the  martyr-era;  however  much  the  persecutions  increased,  s 
their  historians,  still  there  were  new  converts  every  year.^  The]^ 
allege  that  from  1603  to  1622,  the  Japanese  who  came  over  tc7 
Christianity,  amounted  exactly  to  239,839. 

In  all  these  countries,  accordingly,  the  Jesuits  maintained  » 
character  no  less  accommodating  than  persevering  and  unflinch'-' 
ing;  they  made  progress  to  such  an  extent  as  never  could  have 
been  expected;  they  succeeded  in  triumphing,  so  far  at  least. 


content  with  having  only  threatened.  Such  exactly  seema  to  have  been  the 
with  this  ship.  Four  yean  ago  a  riolent  tempest  rose  against  it,  raeh  aa  le* 
likely  to  sink  it  at  one  stroke ;  the  pilots  suiting  themselyes  to  the  weather  gathered 
in  the  sails  of  their  operations  and  withdrew  for  a  little,  yet  so  as  that  they  oould  be 
found  by  whoever  should  call  for  their  assistance,  donee  atpiret  diet  et  inci^tenlm 
umbroB  (until  the  weather  should  prove  favourable  and  the  shadows  doeline.)  TlkOi 
far  the  evil  has  been  confined  to  fear.] 

1  Lettere  annuo  del  Giappone  dell'aimo  1623^[The  yearly  letters  from  Jiqiaii 
for  the  year  1622]  give  instanee :  "  I  gloriosi  eampioni  che  morirono  quest'  anno 
furono  121 :  gU  adulti  che  per  opera  de'  padri  della  oompagnia  a  vista  di  eosi  cmdele 
pcrseoutione  hanno  ricevuto  11  santo  battesimo  arrivano  al  numero  di  2286  lensa 
numerar  qnelli  che  per  meiso  d*altri  rcligiosi  e  sacerdoti  Giapponesl  si  battezonio/' 
— [The  glorious  champions  who  died  this  year  amounted  to  121 :  the  adults  irhio  by 
the  labours  of  the  fathers  of  the  company  have  received  htAj  baptism,  amount  to 
2286,  without  counting  those  that  have  been  baptised  by  the  instrumentality  of 
other  reli^ous  orders  and  Japanese  priests.] 
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•rer  the  resistance  of  tlioae  elaborately  coDtrived  national  reli- 
gions which  lord  it  over  the  East. 

Therewithal  thej  had  not  neglected  to  think  about  uniting 
the  Christians  of  the  East  with  the  Boman  church. 

Ib  India  itaelf  there  had  been  discovered  that  ancient  Nestor- 
iu  eommunion,  known  under  the  name  of  Thomas  Christians; 
md  as  these  held,  not  the  pope  at  Rome,  about  whom  they  knew 
nothing,  but  the  patriarch  of  Babylon  (at  Mosul)  to  be  their 
head  and  the  pastor  of  the  universal  church,  arrangements  were 
ipeedily  made  for  drawing  them  into  communion  with  the  Boman 
chuch.  In  these  there  was  no  lack  either  of  force  or  persuas- 
ion. In  1601  the  leading  men  seem  to  have  been  gained  over; 
ttid  a  Jesuit  was  installed  as  their  bishop.  The  Boman  ritual 
^  printed  in  the  Ghaldee  tongue;  the  errors  of  Nestorius  were 
anathematized  at  a  provincial  council;  a  Jesuit  college  raised  its 
1^  at  Cranganore,  and  those  who  had  been  most  obstinate  in 
their  opposition  till  then,  gave  their  consent  at  the  new  instal- 
ment of  the  bishop  in  1624.^ 

It  is  evident  that  this  was  mainly  brought  about  by  the  poli- 
tical preponderance  of  the  Spanish  Portuguese  power.  In  Abys- 
Buua,  too,  it  exercised  at  the  same  period  the  greatest  influence. 

Earlier  attempts  had  all  proved  unavailing.  First,  in  the 
1^  1603,  on  the  Portuguese  of  Fremona  having  rendered  the 
Abyasinians  effective  services  in  a  battle  with  the  Caffres,  they 
^d  their  religion  came  to  be  looked  up  to  with  much  respect. 
Jiatthen  Father  Paez  appeared;  a  clever  Jesuit,  who  preached 
in  the  language  of  the  country,  and  procured  for  himself  access 
*o  the  court.  The  victorious  prince  wanted  to  form  closer  ties 
^ith  the  king  of  Spain,  mainly  with  the  view  of  obtaining  sup- 
port against  his  enemies  in  the  interior;  Paez  represented  to 
him  that  his  only  means  of  effecting  this  lay  in  relinquishing 
^  fichismatical  doctrine  and  passing  over  to  the  Boman  church. 
He  made  the  stronger  impression  on  him  from  the  Portuguese 
haying  shown  in  fact  both  loyalty  and  valour  in  the  internal 
inunctions  of  the  country.  Disputations  were  arranged;  it  was 
•0  easy  matter  to  triumph  over  the  ignorant  monks;  the  bravest 
nwn  in  the  empire,  Sela  Christos,  a  brother  of  the  emperor  Sel- 
ten  Segued  (Socinius),was  converted;  numberless  others  followed 

1  Cordjun  ;  Wstoria  toe,  Jesu,  VI.  IX.  p.  5^. 
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his  example,  and  an  alliance  was  straightway  formed  with  Paul  V. 
and  Philip  III.  The  representatives  of  the  established  religion 
naturally  bestirred  themselves  against  this;  in  Abyssinia  as  weD 
as  Europe,  civil  wars  assumed  a  religious  complexion ;  the  Aboxui 
and  his  monks  ranged  themselves  uniformly  on  the  side  of  the 
rebels,  Sela  Christos,  the  Portuguese  and  the  converts  on  that 
of  the  emperor.  Battles  were  fought  year  after  year  with  alter- 
nations of  success  and  jeopardy;  at  last  the  emperor  and  his 
party  came  off  victorious.  It  proved  likewise  the  triumph  of 
Roman  Catholicism  and  the  Jesuits.  In  1621  Seltan  Segued 
decided  those  ancient  controversies  that  had  been  raised  about 
the  two  natures  in  Christ,  according  to  the  views  of  the  Roman 
church;  he  prohibited  prayers  to  be  offered  up  for  the  Alexan- 
drine fathers;  Roman  catholic  churches  and  chapels  were  erected 
in  his  towns  and  gardens.^  In  1622,  after  having  confessed 
himself  to  Paez,  he  received  the  supper  according  to  the  Romish 
ritual.  Long  before  this  application  had  been  made  to  the 
Roman  court  for  a  Latin  patriarch,  but  some  hesitation  was  felt 
there  as  long  as  any  doubts  remained  as  to  the  opinions  and  the 
power  of  the  emperor.  But  now  he  had  vanquished  all  his  adver- 
saries, and  could  not  have  shown  more  docility  and  submission 
On  the  19th  of  December,  1622,  Gregory  XV.  appointed  aPor 
tuguese  who  had  been  suggested  to  King  Philip,  Dr.  Alfonsc 
Mendez,  of  the  society  of  Jesus  to  be  patriarch  of  Ethiopia.'  Oi 
Mendez  arriving  at  last,  the  emperor  solemnly  engaged  to  obej 
the  pope  of  Rome. 

Meanwhile  men''s  eyes  were  directed  to  all  the  Greek  Christian! 
in  the  Turkish  empire.  The  popes  sent  out  mission  after  mis 
sion.  The  Boman  pro/essio  Jid^  was  introduced  among  the  Ma 
ronites  by  some  Jesuits;  we  find  a  Nestorian  Archimandrite  a 
Rome  in  1614,  who  abjured  the  doctrine  of  Nestorius  in  thi 
name  of  a  whole  multitude  of  those  who  had  been  attachei 
to  it;  in  Constantinople,  a  Jesuit  mission  was  established,  whicl 
obtained,  through  the  influence  of  the  French  ambassador,  a  cer 
tain  degree  of  stability  and  support,  and  which,  among  othe: 
things,  succeeded,  in  1621,  in  removing,  at  least  for  some  time 
the  patriarch,  Cyril  Lucaris,  who  leant  to  protestant  opinions. 

1  Juvencius,  p.  705.   Cordara,  VI.  6,  p.  320.   Ludolf  calls  the  emperor  Sasneoi 
t  Sagripanti :  Discorso  della  reUeione  dell  Etiopia — [Discourse  on  the  religioi 
of  Ethiopia]  MS.  from  the  atti  coimstoriaU — [Consistorial  proceedingK]. 
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Here  we  behold  an  actiyitj  immeasurable  in  its  results,  and 

^nibracing  the  world!  which  pressed  on  at  once  into  the  Andes 

vid  into  the  Alps,  sent  out  its  spies  and  pioneers  to  Thibet  and 

Scandinavia,  and  in  England  and  in  China  made  approaches  to 

fte  dvil  goYemment:  and  yet,  over  the  whole  of  this  unbounded 

^^tre,  it  was  fresh,  and  complete,  and  inde&tigable:  the  im- 

pdae  that  moyed  in  the  centre,  animated  everj  workman  on  the 

nioflt  distant  frontier,  and  that,  too,  perhaps  more  warmly  and 

thoroughly  than  elsewhere. 


CHAPTER  III. 


***'Wua,  opposiTioH  or  foutioil  bxlatiors. — nxw  triumphs  or  roman  oathouoism. 

1603^1628. 

^HAT  imposes  limits  on  a  power  when  in  a  state  of  rapid 
^SlSrandizement,  is  not  always,  indeed,  is  never,  mere  opposition 
^^"^m  without:  such  opposition,  generally  speaking,  if  not  directly 
^^^ed  forth,  is  yet  greatly  favoured  by  internal  dissensions. 

Had  Roman  Catholicism  remained  united  in  sentiment,  and 

Utinued  to  eombine  all  her  resources  in  speeding  onwards  to 

^^r  aim,  we  do  not  well  see  how  that  part  of  Europe  embraced 

^  Germany  and  the  North,  engaged  in  a  great  measure  as  it 

^Ijeady  was  in  her  interests,  and  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  her 

^K)licy,  could  in  the  long  run  have  held  out  against  her. 

But,  after  having  reached  this  degree  of  power,  was  it  not  to 
^^  expected  that  there  would  be  a  reappearance  in  Roman  catho- 
^cism  of  those  earlier  contrarieties  which,  after  all,  had  only 
V^een  superficially  reconciled,  and  had  remained  in  constant  acti- 
vity within! 

What  was  most  peculiar  in  the  progress  of  religion  during  this 
]>eriod  was,  that  in  all  quarters  that  progress  rested  on  a  prepon- 
derance of  political  and  military  power.  Missions  followed  in 
the  wake  of  wars.  Hence  it  happened  that  with  the  former  there 
were  combined  the  greatest  political  changes,  which  even  as  such, 
could  not  fiail  to  be  of  some  consequence,  and  to  call  forth  reac- 
tions which  could  not  be  calculated  upon  beforehand. 
Of  all  these  changes,  without  doubt,  by  far  the  most  important 

11.  0 
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now  was  that  the  German  line  of  the  house  of  Austria,  which, 
after  having  been  so  hampered  hitherto  by  the  troubles  in  ita 
hereditary  territories,  as  to  intervene  less  than  might  have  been 
expected  in  general  a&irs,  rose  at  once  to  the  independence, 
importance,  and  force  of  a  great  European  power.  One  conse- 
quence of  the  aggrandizement  of  German  Austria,  was  that 
Spain,  too,  which  ever  since  the  time  of  Philip  II.  had  main- 
tained a  pacific  posture,  roused  herself  with  fresh  warlike  ardour, 
and  revived  her  former  hopes  and  claims.  These  two,  ere  long, 
entered  into  a  direct  alliance,  arising  out  of  the  transactions  re- 
lating to  the  Grisons:  the  passes  through  the  Alps  were  taken 
possession  of  by  Spain  on  the  side  of  Italy,  and  by  Austria  on 
that  of  Germany :  and  there,  on  the  lofty  moimtain  tops,  they 
seemed  to  hold  out  their  hands  to  each  other,  and  mutually  to 
encourage  each  other  to  enterprises  to  be  undertaken  in  common 
in  all  directions  of  the  world. 

There  was  certainly  involved  in  this  position,  on  the  one  hand, 
a  great  prospect  for  Roman  Catholicism  itsdif^  as  the  system  to 
which  both  dynasties  were  devoted  with  an  mviolable  attach- 
ment; but  on  the  other  hand,  too,  it  brought  with  it  great  risk 
of  internal  dissension.  How  much  jealousy  did  not  the  Spanish 
monarchy  awaken  under  Philip  II. !  But  with  how  much 
greater  force  and  solidity  did  the  collective  might  of  the  family 
now  lifb  itself  in  consequence  of  the  augmentation  of  its  German 
resources.  It  could  not  but  necessarily  arouse  the  old  antipa- 
thies in  a  still  higher  degree. 

Symptoms  of  this  first  appeared  in  Italy. 

The  lesser  Italian  states,  having  no  independence  of  their  own, 
both  needed,  and  most  keenly  felt  their  need  at  this  time  of  an 
equal  balance  of  power.  Their  being  now  caught  as  it  were  in 
the  middle  between  the  two  great  monarchies,  and  cut  off  by  the 
occupation  of  the  Alpine  passes  firom  all  foreign  aid,  they  looked 
upon  as  nothing  short  of  being  directly  threatened.  Without 
much  regard  for  the  advantages  that  might  accrue  to  their  reli- 
gious creed  from  that  combination,  with  the  view  of  undoing  it, 
they  turned  to  France,  the  only  power,  indeed,  that  could  assist 
them.  Louis  XIII.,  too,  dreaded  the  loss  of  his  influence  in 
Italy.  Immediately  after  the  peace  of  1622,  before  he  had  re- 
turned to  his  capital,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  Savoy  and  Ve- 
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nice,  in  yirtne  of  which  the  house  of  Aostria  was  to  be  compelled, 
bj  means  of  a  junction  of  all  their  forces,  to  restore  the  passes 
and  fortresses  in  the  GMsons.^ 

This  object,  it  is  true,  contemplated  but  a  single  point,  yet  it 
might  easily  jeopard  the  relations  of  Europe  in  general. 

Gregory  XY.  saw  perfectly  the  danger  which,  from  this  point, 
threatened  the  peace  of  the  Soman  catholic  world,  the  progress 
of  religious  interests,  and,  through  that,  the  revival  of  the  papal 
authority;  and  now — for  to  him  the  connection  existing  between 
the  two  was  most  evident — ^he  displayed  all  the  same  zeal  he  had 
shown  in  caUing  forth  missions  and  Lversions,  in  endeaTour- 
ing  to  prevent  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities. 

Respect  for  the  papal  see,  or  rather  a  feeling  of  the  unity  of 
the  Soman  catholic  world,  was  still  so  warmly  cherished,  that 
Spain,  as  well  as  France,  declared  her  readiness  to  leave  the 
decision  of  the  case  to  the  pope.  Nay,  so  far  did  they  defer  to 
him,  that,  until  there  should  be  a  fuller  adjustment,  the  fort* 
resses  which  were  the  means  of  stirring  up  so  much  jealousy, 
were  placed  in  his  hands  as  a  deposit,  and  he  allowed  to  garri- 
son them  with  his  troops.' 

Pope  Gregory  hesitated  for  a  moment  whether  he  should  enter 
into  this  active,  and,  no  doubt,  also  costly  participation  in  dis^ 
tant  affairs;  but  as  it  was  evident  how  much  the  peace  of  the 
Soman  catholic  world  depended  on  it,  he  ordered  at  last  some 
companies  to  be  enlisted,  and  sent  them  off  to  the  Grisons  under 
the  command  of  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Fiano.  The  Spaniards 
had  wished  to  occupy  at  least  Siva  and  Ghiavenna;  but  these, 
too,  they  now  surrendered  to  the  papal  troops.^  Archduke  Leo- 
pold of  the  Tyrol  at  last  declared  himself  ready  to  deliver  over 
to  them  those  territories  and  strongholds,  to  which  he  himself 
preferred  no  claim  on  the  ground  of  their  being  possessions  of  his 
own. 

And  by  this  means,  in  tact^  the  danger  which  had  first  thrown 
the  Italian  states  into  commotion,  seemed  to  be  removed.  But 
the  grand  affair  was  to  provide  for  the  promotion  of  Soman  ca- 

1  Nani :  Storia  Veneta,  p.  255. 

t  Diipaocio  SUlery,  38th  Nov.  1633.  Corrinl,  18, 31,  Genn.  1033,  in  Sin:  Me- 
morie  rooondite,  torn.  V.  p.  id5,  443.  Scrittura  del  depoaito  della  ValtoUina, 
lb.  459. 

)  Siri :  Mcmorie  reoondito,  V.  519. 
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tholic  interests  by  farther  arrangements.  *  The  phm  was  con- 
ceived, that  while  the  Valteline  was  not  to  be  aHowed  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  so  neither  was  it  to  be  suffered  again 
to  pass  under  subjection  to  the  Grisons :  for  in  that  case  how 
easily  might  the  Roman  catholic  restoration  of  the  valley  be  in- 
terrupted: but  that  being  placed  on  an  independent  footing,  it 
should  be  added  as  a  fourth  to  the  three  old  Bh»tian  confede- 
racies. From  a  regard  to  the  same  object  it  was  thought  desir- 
able that  the  alliance  of  the  two  Austrian  lines,  which  seemed 
necessary  to  the  progress  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  Germany, 
should  not  be  completely  broken  up.  The  passes  by  Worms 
and  the  Valteline  were  to  remain  open  to  the  Spaniards;  it 
"being  fully  understood  that  this  was  to  be  for  the  purpose  of 
troops  passing  into  Germany,  not  of  their  being  allowed  to  come 
into  Italy .^ 

Matters  had  advanced  thus  far:  nothing,  it  is  true,  was  con- 
cluded, but  all  was  ripe  for  being  finally  settled,  when  Ghcegory 
XV.  died,— 8th  July,  1623.  He  had  still  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  those  quarrels  composed,  and  the  advance  of  his  chmeh 
proceed  without  a  check.  In  the  negotiations,  moreover,  there 
was  something  even  said  about  a  new  alliance  between  the 
Spaniards  and  the  French,  for  the  purpose  of  making  attaeks 
on  Rochelle  and  Holland. 


Such  results  were  far,  however,  &om  being  realized  after  Ghne- 
gory'*s  death. 

The  new  pope.  Urban  VIII.,  for  one  thing,  did  not  enjoy,  as 
yet,  that  confidence  which  rests  on  the  proved  exhibition  of  ab- 
solute impartiality:  besides  which,  the  apprehensions  of  the 
Italians  had  by  no  means  been  pacified  by  the  treaty;  but  what 
was  most  important  of  all,  the  helm  of  public  affairs  in  France 
came  to  be  held  by  men  like  Vieuville  and  Richelieu,  who  re- 
adopted  the  opposition  against  Spain,  no  longer  as  a  method  of 
aiding  foreigners  who  applied  for  assistance,  but  of  their  own 
unfettered  disposition,  as  a  leading  feature  in  French  policy. 

In  this  there  was  less  caprice,  perhaps,  than  one  is  apt  to  suppose. 
France,  as  well  as  the  Austrian-Spanish  power,  was  in  process 

I  Art.  IX.  of  the  draught  of  the  Convention. 
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of  haying  all  her  resonroes  augmented:  in  consequence  of  the 
late  triumph  over  the  Huguenots,  the  royal  power,  the  unity, 
^d  the  self-confidence  of  the  nation  had  all  immensely  increased; 
And  as  pretensions  now  grew  with  the  rise  of  strength,  every 
thing  impelled  men  to  the  adoption  of  a  bolder  policy  than  had 
l>^nfoUowed  hitherto;  these  natural  tendencies  calling  forth 
dt  the  same  time  their  own  organs,  in  the  persons  of  men  at 
once  disposed  to  indulge  them  and  capable  of  doing  so.  From 
tte  very  first  Richelieu  was  resolved  to  confront  the  authority 
^hich  the  house  of  Austria  had  all  along  maintained,  and  was 
^ben  renovating  and  exalting,  and  to  engage  in  a  contest  with  it 
^^f  the  supremacy  of  respect  in  Europe. 

This  determination  now  produced  a  much  more  perilous  schism 

^  the  Roman  catholic  world  than  the  former  had  been.     The 

^o  chief  powers  necessarily  became  involved  in  open  war.     The 

^^ecQtion  of  the  Roman  treaty  just  mentioned,  was  no  longer  to 

^  thought  of,  and  Urban  VIII.  exerted  himself  in  vain  to  keep 

^^  French  to  their  concessions.     But  the  French  were  not  con- 

'^^^t  with  an  alliance  with  the  Roman  catholic  opposition.     Gar- 

^ ^although  be  was  of  the  Romish  church,  Richelieu  felt  no 

^^ples  at  entering  openly  into  league  with  the  protestants. 

•        His  first  approaches  were  made  to  the  English,  in  order  that 

^  might  frustrate  that  Spanish  matrimonial  project  which  could 

^^^  fail  to  procure  so  much  new  influence  to  the  house  of  Austria. 


ere  he  was  aided  by  personal  circumstances  and  feelings :  by  the 

^patience  of  James  I.,  who,  with  all  the  tender  affection  of  an  old 

^^an  who  thought  his  end  approaching,  longed  for  the  return  of 

;^is  son  and  his  favourite,  and  a  misunderstanding  between  the  two 

^ fading  ministers,  Olivarez  and  Buckingham:  yet  here,  too,  most 

^as  done  by  the  case  itself.     The  affair  of  the  palatinate  had 

^iven  rise  to  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  negotiation  with  Aus- 

\^a,  Spain,  Bavaria,   and  the  palatinate:^   an  alliance   with 

France,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  new  direction  taken  by  that 

]K)wer,  admitted  of  a  speedy  settlement  of  those  difficulties  by 

9m  appeal  to  arms.     And  as  this  alliance  secured  for  the  king  of 

Dngland,  not  only  an  equally  valuable  dowry,  but  the  prospect 

also  of  reconciling  English  Roman  catholics  to  the  crown,  he 

1  From  A  letter  of  the  oonnt  Palatine  of  30th  October,  it  appears  that  nothing 
but  force  ooald  hare  induced  him  to  accept  of  the  oroDoeals  that  were  made  to  him. 
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preferred  giTing  his  son  in  marriage  to  a  Frendb  princess,  and 
to  her  he  made  the  same  religious  ooneessions  that  had  been  pro- 
mised in  the  case  of  Spain. 

And  so,  upon  this,  immediate  preparations  were  made  for  war. 
Bichelieu  drew  up  a  most  comprehensive  plan,  such  as  had  never 
before  his  time  appeared  in  European  policy,  but  which  was  pe- 
culiarly characteristic  of  himself.  He  thought  of  subverting  the 
Spanish-Austrian  power  at  one  blow,  by  a  general  attack  on  all 
sides. 

He  himself  in  league  with  Savoy  and  Venice,  was  to  fall  upon 
Italy,  and  paying  no  regard  to  the  pope,  he  caused  French  troops 
to  make  an  unexpected  irruption  into  the  Ghrisons,  and  to  expel 
the  papal  garrisons  from  the  fortresses.^  Together  with  the 
English  alliance,  he  had  renewed  the  Dutch  likewise.  The 
Hollanders  were  to  attack  South  America,  and  the  English  the 
coasts  of  Spain.  Through  the  intervention  of  King  James,  ^he 
Turks  put  themselves  in  motion,  and  threatened  to  &11  upon 
Hungary.  But  the  grand  blow  was  to  be  struck  in  Germany. 
The  king  of  Denmark,  who  had  long  been  in  a  state  of  prepara- 
tion, at  length  resolved  to  lead  the  forces  of  that  kingdom  and 
Lower  Germany  into  the  field,  in  support  of  his  kinsman,  the 
count  palatine.  Not  only  was  he  promised  help  from  England, 
Bichelieu  engaged  to  pay  a  contribution  of  a  miUion  of  livres 
towards  defraying  the   expense.^    Backed  by  both,  Mansfeld 

1  Relatione  di  IV.  ambaioiAtori,  1625.  '<  U  papa  ai  dolefa  ohe  mai  BeUvna  gli 
ayeva  parlato  chiaro,  e  che  delle  sue  parole  non  aveva  oompreao  mai  die  si  doyesBero 
portare  le  armi  della  lega  contra  li  suoi  presidiL" — [Account  by  the  lY.  ambaandon, 
1625.  The  pope  complained  that  Bethune  had  never  spoken  elearly  to  him,  and 
that  he  had  neyer  understood  finom  his  wcmls  that  the  anna  of  the  league  were  to  be 
carried  against  his  garrisons.]    The  common  policy  of  France. 

>  Extract  firom  Bhunville's  instructions  in  Sin,  YI.  62.  **  Nel  fondo  di  Ale- 
magna" — [From  the  bottom  of  Germany  Mansfield  was  to  oo-opente  with  him] 
(SLri,  641).  Relatione  di  Cara£G&:  « (I  Franoesi)  hanno  tuttayia  continuato  slno 
al  giomo  d'hcggi  a  tener  corri^ndenza  con  11  nemici  di  S.  M*^  Ces^  e  dar  kro 
ajuto  in  gente  e  danari  se  ben  con  coperta,  quale  perd  non  d  stata  tale  che  per  molte 
lettere  interoette  e  per  mdti  altri  rincontri  non  si  siano  sooperti  tutti  I'andamenti 
0  corrispondenxe :  onde  prima  e  doppo  la  rotta  data  dal  Tilly  al  re  di  Danimaroa 
sempre  I'imperatoro  nel  palatinate  inferiore  e  nelli  contomi  d'Alsatia  T*ha  tenuto 
nervo  di  gente,  dubitando  che  da  quelle  parti  potesse  yeniro  quakhe  ruina."-- ["nie 
French)  have  all  along  to  this  day  continued  to  hold  a  correspondence  with  the  ene- 
mies of  his  imperial  majesty,  and  to  aid  them  with  men  and  money,  covertly  indeed, 
vet  not  so  much  so  but  that  all  the  proceedings  and  corespondenoe  have  been  revealed 
by  many  intercepted  letters  and  many  other  indications :  whence  first  and  after  the 
rout  given  bv  Tilly  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  the  emperor  has  kept  a  strong  force  in 
the  lower  palatinate  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Alsace,  dreading  lest  some  disaater  should 
come  from  that  quarter.] 
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WIS  to  set  oat  at  the  king^s  sidei,  and  endeayour  to  find  his  way 
into  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Austria. 

The  two  leading  Boman  catholic  powers  made  preparations 
aeeordingly  for  so  oniyersal  an  attack  by  the  one  upon  ike  other. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  this  could  not  fail  to  dieck 
directly  the  progress  of  Boman  eathc^c  interests.  Granting 
thai  the  French  league  was  of  a  political  nature,  yet  just  owing 
to  the  dose  connection  between  ecclesiastical  and  political  rela< 
tions,  protestantism  must  have  Tiewed  it  as  eminently  fitted  to 
promote  her  canse.  It  gave  her  time  to  recover  breath.  A  new 
diampion  appeared  for  her  in  Lower  Ckrmany,  in  the  king  of 
Denmaric,  with  fresh  unspent  energies  and  supported  by  the 
grand  combination  of  European  policy.  A  triumph  on  his  side 
most  haye  caused  a  retrogressicm  in  all  the  successes  of  the  arch- 
ducal  house  and  in  the  Boman  catholic  restoration. 

The  difficulties,  nevertheless,  involved  in  an  enterprise  gener- 
ally come  to  light  only  when  the  attempt  is  begun.  Spleiidid  as 
Biehelieu'is  talents  might  be,  yet  he  proceeded  too  hastily  with 
the  work  to  which  his  inclinations  attached  importance,  and 
whidi  he  saw  before  him,  whether  with  a  full  consciousness  of 
its  bearings  or  fi^om  a  blind  presentiment,  as  an  object  of  life; 
his  project  gave  rise  to  dangers  that  in  the  first  instance  threat- 
ened himself. 

Not  only  did  the  German  protestants,  the  opponents  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  take  fresh  courage,  those  of  France  also, 
BieheUea^s  own  adverswiee,  agun  recovered  heart  under  the  new 
political  combination.  They  even  said  that  they  might  hope, 
riionU  events  turn  out  for  the  worst,  to  have  their  peace  made 
with  the  king  by  means  of  his  present  allies.^  Bohan  headed 
an  insurrection  on  land  and  Soubize  at  sea.  In  May  1625  the 
Huguenots  were  up  in  arms  in  aU  quarters. 

And  simultaneously  with  this  the  cardinal  was  confronted  by 
perhaps  still  more  formidable  enemies  on  the  other  side.  With 
all  his  bias  towards  France,  Urban  YIII.  had  too  much  self- 
respect  notwithstanding,  to  bear  with  patience  the  expulsion  of 
his  garrisons  from  the  Orisons.'  He  caused  troops  to  be  enlisted 

1  M^moiref  de  Roluiii,  p.  I.  p.  146 :  "  e8p6ntnt  qae  s'il  Tenoit  k  bout,  les  allies 
ci  lignte  areo  le  roi  le  portonuent  pins  iaoilement  k  on  aocommodement." — [hoping 
that  AoM  matten  oome  to  an  extremity,  thoie  who  were  in  aUiance  and  league 
with  the  king  would  brnig  him  more  reamly  to  an  acoommodation.] 

s  fielatioDe  di  P.  Contarini :  "  S.  S*»  (he  speaks  of  the  first  time  after  the  arri- 
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and  directed  towards  the  Milanese  territory,  with  the  avowed 
object  of  combining  with  the  Spaniards  in  an  expedition  for  the 
recovery  of  the  fortresses  that  had  been  lost.  Very  possibly, 
little  importance  was  to  be  attached  to  such  threats  of  war.  But 
BO  much  the  greater  was  that  of  the  ecclesiastical  influence  which 
was  conjoined  with  them.  The  complaint  of  the  papal  nuncio 
that  the  most  Christian  king  intended  being  the  auxiliary  of 
heretical  princes,  found  an  echo  in  France.  The  Jesuits  ap- 
peared with  their  ultramontane  doctrines,  and  Richelieu  had  to 
stand  warm  attacks  from  the  high  church  party .^  It  is  true 
that  he  found  support  on  the  other  side  in  the  Gallican  princi- 
ples, and  was  defended  by  the  parliaments;  notwithstanding 
which  he  durst  not  venture  to  have  the  pope  long  for  an  enemy. 
The  Roman  catholic  principle  was  too  closely  bound  up  with  the 
restored  royalty;  and  who  could  answer  to  the  cardinal  for  the 
impression  that  might  be  produced  in  the  mind  of  his  prince  by 
spiritual  admonitions! 

In  France  itself,  accordingly,  Richelieu  saw  himself  assailed, 
and  that  too  by  both  the  opposite  parties  at  once.  Whatever 
he  might  have  been  able  to  effect  against  Spain,  still  the  position 
he  had  taken  up  was  untenable,  and  be  had  to  quit  it  with  all 
possible  expedition. 

And  as  in  the  attack  he  had  threatened,  he  displayed  the 
genius  of  universal  comprehension,  of  bold  penetrating  design, 
so  be  showed  at  the  present  crisis  that  perfidious  fickleness 
which  first  employs  allies  as  mere  tools,  and  then  casts  them  off, 
— a  quality  which  characterized  him  during  life. 

He  first  induced  his  new  confederates  to  assist  him  against 
Soubizc.  He  himself  had  no  naval  force;  but  with  the  assist^ 
ance  of  protestant  military  resources  from  foreign  lands,  with 
Dutch  and  English  ships,  he  overpowered  his  protestant  adver- 
saries at  home.  He  availed  himself  of  their  mediation  to  force 
the  Huguenots  into  a  disadvantageous  sigreement.  They  made 
no  doubt  that  as  soon  as  he  had  rid  himself  of  these  enemies,  he 
would  renew  the  general  attack. 

yal  of  the  news)  sommamente  disgustata,  Btimando  pooo  rispetto  s'hayeflfle  portato 
alio  sue  insegne,  del  continuo  e  grandemente  so  ne  querelava." — [His  Uoliiiee*  (he 
speaks  &c.)  supremely  disgusted,  considering  that  little  respect  niid  been  shown  to 
his  flag,  of  which  he  constantly  and  grierously  complained.] 

I  M^moiros  du  cardinal  Richelieu:  Petitot  23,  p.  20. 
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Bat  how  were  they  aatoanded  when,  instead  of  this,  their  ears 
were  suddenly  salated  with  the  news  of  the  peace  of  Monzon 
co&dnded  between  Spain  and  France  in  March  1626.  A  papal 
kpte  was  on  this  account  sent  off  to  both  courts.  It  is  true 
tiuU  he  seemed  to  have  no  real  influence  in  what  was  agreed 
^Nm,  yet  at  all  events  he  kept  alive  the  Roman  catholic  princi- 
ple* While  Richelieu  made  tools  of  the  protestants  under  show 
of  tbe  strictest  confidence,  he  with  still  greater  zeal  entered  into 
negotiations  with  Spain  for  their  destruction.  With  respect  to 
^e  Valteline  he  combined  with  Olivarez  in  effecting  that  that 
™rict  should  return,  indeed,  under  the  government  of  the  Gri- 
^^  bat  with  an  unfettered  share  in  the  appointments  to  pub- 
lic offices,  and  without  any  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  Roman 
^satholic  worship.^  Those  Roman  catholic  powers  which  seemed 
^  have  been  just  on  the  eve  of  commencing  a  struggle  for  life 
^d  death,  now  stood  in  a  moment  again  re-united. 

•1^0  this  was  added  the  rise  of  misunderstandings  betwixt  the 
^f^nch  and  English  about  the  execution  of  the  engagements  that 
^^  been  entered  into  in  the  marriage-contract  (between  Charles 
^»  and  the  sister  of  Louis  XIII). 

Of  necessity  then  a  cessation  of  all  those  anti-Spanish  enter- 
l^*^  followed. 

The  Italians,  with  whatever  unwillingness,  had  to  consent  to 
^bat  they  had  no  means  of  changing.  Savoy  concluded  a  truce 
^th  Genoa;  Venice  congratulated  herself  that  no  invasion  of 
^ilan  had  ere  now  taken  place,  and  disbanded  her  militia.  It 
^Us  been  asserted  at  least  that  the  wavering  conduct  of  the 
Jrench  further  prevented  the  relief  of  Breda  in  the  year  1 625, 
90  that  to  them  must  be  ascribed  the  loss  of  that  important  for- 
tress which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  Yet  the  grand 
and  decisive  disaster  occurred  in  Germany. 

The  forces  of  Lower  Germany  had  assembled  around  the  king 
of  Denmark,  xmder  the  shield,  as  was  thought,  of  that  general 
alliance  against  Spain ;  Mansfeld  advanced  towards  the  Elbe. 
In  preparing  to  meet  them  the  emperor  had  put  forth  redoubled 

»  Du  Mont  V.  2,  p.  487,  %  2,  "qu*ils  ne  pulascnt  avoir  par  ci-aprds  autre  rcli- 
gioii  que  la  eatholique  -  -  ^  3,  qu  ils  pulment  6lire  par  election  entre  eux  leun 
^iges,  ffouremeun  et  autres  masistrats  tous  caiholiquefl ;" — [that  they  may  have 
BO  rriigion  tbenoeforward  but  the  catholic  -  -  ^  3,  that  they  may  choose  out  by 
deetion  amooff  themBelvea  their  judges,  goyemors,  and  other  magistrates,  all  catho- 
lioB.]    Some  kmitatbns  then  foUow. 

11.  p 
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efforts,  being  perfectly  aware  how  much  depended  on  the  ro- 
snlt. 

When  the  blow  was  to  be  struck,  the  alliance  was  ho  more; 
the  French  subsidies  were  not  paid,  the  support  from  England 
was  quite  too  long  of  arriving;  the  imperial  troops  were  mort 
inured  to  war;  the  consequence  was  that  the  king  of  Denmauk 
lost  the  battle  of  Lutter  and  was  thrown  back  on  his  own  conn- 
try ;  that  Mansfeld  too  was  driven  as  a  refugee  into  the  Austrian 
provinces,  which  he  had  hoped  to  march  through  as  a  eonqaflror 
and  a  restorer. 

This  was  a  result  which  could  not  &il  to  produce  effects  as 
universal  in  their  operation  as  its  causes  had  been. 

First  of  all,  as  respected  the  imperial  territories.  We  may 
indicate  these  in  a  few  words.  The  last  movement  undertaken 
here  in  behalf  of  protestantism,  in  hope  of  a  general  combination, 
was  extinguished;  the  nobles,  who  had  hitherto  remained  exempt 
from  all  personal  hardship,  were  compelled  to  apostatize.  The 
emperor  declared  on  St.  Ignatius^s  day,  1627,  that  after  the  lapse 
of  six  months,  he  would  no  longer  tolerate  any  one,  even  of  the 
nobility  and  equestrian  order,  in  his  hereditary  kingdom  of  Bo- 
hemia, who  should  not  agree  with  him  and  with  the  apostolic 
church  in  the  catholic  faith  in  which  alone  we  can  be  saved  ;^ 
similar  edicts  were  promulgated  in  Upper  Austria,  in  the  year 
1628,  in  Oarinthia,  Oamiola  and  Styria,  and  some  time  after  in 
Lower  Austria.  In  vain  was  it  even  to  beg  for  some  delay;  the 
nuncio  Caraffa  represented  that  these  petitions  could  only  be 
traced  to  the  hope  of  some  general  turn  in  the  scale  of  fortune. 
From  that  time  we  must  date  those  territories  having  first  been 
completely  Roman  catholic.  What  an  opposition  eighty  years 
before  that,  did  the  nobility  make  to  the  archducal  house!    Now 

I  Camffii :  Relatione  MS.  *'  HaTwdo  U  S'  Gardimde  ed  So  meiio  in  ooMddem- 
tione  a  S.  M**  oho  come  non  si  riformaMero  i  baroni  e  nobili  eretici>  si  potera  pooo 
o  nulla  sperare  ddla  oonvdnione  delli  lore  sudditi  e  per  conaegaeiua  hayriano  poCuto 
ancora  infettare  pian  piano  gli  altri,  piaoque  a  S.  M**  di  affnungere  al  S^  O  tid 
agli  altri  conimiBsaij  autoritli  di  riformare  anche  li  nobili." — {Canma's  Manmcript 
report.  The  lord  cardinal  and  I  having  placed  before  his  Majesty  for  hia  considera- 
tion, that  as  the  heretical  barons  and  nobility  did  not  reform  themselTes,  little  or 
nothing  could  be  hoped  for  in  the  way  of  the  oonyersion  of  their  dmndents,  and 
consequently  that  they  would  hare  it  in  their  power  by  fiiir  and  tort  metheds  to 
infect  others,  that  his  Majesty  may  be  pleased  to  riye  further  authontj  to  tba  krd 
cardinal  and  other  commissionen  to  reform  the  nobility  also.] 
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tlie  nKmarehical  goYenunent  of  Uie  ooontry,  orthodox,  triumph-  S 
ant)  ud  absolute,  towered  above  atl  opposition. 

And  still  more  extensiye  were  the  effeeta  consequent  on  the 
iM  Tietory  in  the  rest  of  Germanj,  Lower  Suony  was  taken  ( 
posMBsioii  of;  the  imperial  troops  reaohed  all  the  way  to  thoi 
Estiegat;  they  held  possession  of  Brandenburg  and  Pomerania. 
Maddenbaig  was  in  the  hands  of  the  imperial  general;  so  mainj 
[  of  the  chief  posts  of  protestantism  were  thus  overpowered  by  a 
^<Hnaii  catholic  army. 

Tokens  inmiediately  appeared  of  the  use  that  was  proposed  to 

b3  made  of  this  position  of  a&irs.    An  imperial  prince  was  pos- 

^^^latad  to  be  bishop  of  Halberstadt;  and  then,  in  virtue  of  his 

^P<^lic  plenitude  of  power,  the  pope  appointed  the  same  person 

^hbishop  of  Magdeburg.     Now  it  was  not  to  be  doubted  that 

^^  afioman  catholic  archducal  government  being  established 

thefe^  it  would  introduce  the  restoration  of  Roman  Catholicism 

^  tile  whole  diocese,  with  all  the  rigour  shown  by  the  other  spi- 

^^^  princes. 

Meanwhile  the  anti-reformations  went  forward  in  Upper  Ger- 

^^^y  with  new  zeal.    One  needs  only  to  look  at  the  catalogue 

^^  acts  issued  by  the  imperial  chancery  for  these  years  as  given 

^Caraffia;  how  many  admonitions,  decrees,  decisions,  public 

^>derB,  all  in  favour  of  Roman  Catholicism.^    The  young  count 

^f  Nassau  Siegen,  the  young  counts  palatine  of  Neuburg,  the 

faster  of  the  Teutonic  order,  undertook  new  reformations ;  in 

^he  upper  palatinate  even  the  nobility  were  coerced  into  Roman 

^Catholicism. 

The  old  lawsuits  brought  by  the  spiritual  lords  against  the 
secular  orders  for  the  recovery  of  confiscated  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty, now  took  a  different  course  from  formerly.  How  was 
VVfirtemberg  alone  made  to  suffer !  All  the  old  complainants, 
the  bishops  of  Constance  and  Augsburg,  the  abbots  of  Monchs- 
reit  and  Kaisersheim  pressed  against  the  ducal  house  with  their 
daims,  so  that  its  very  existence  was  endangered.^    The  bish-  * 

^  *'  Brmris  eDnmeratio  aliquomm  negoiionun  que  -  -  in  puncto  reformaUoniB  in 
caaoeDuia  imperii  tractaU  aunt  ab  anno  1620  ad  annnm  1629/' — [Brief  enumera- 
tion of  Booie  matters  of  busineas  which  -  -  in  the  article  of  the  reformation  were 
treated  of  in  tlie  chancery  of  the  empire  (rom  1620  to  1620,]  in  the  appendix  to 
Gvnnania  aacra  rcstaurata,  p.  34. 

*  Sattkr:  Gcschichtc  von  Wiirtenbcrg  untor  dcr  Ilcrzogcn,  Th.  VI.  p.  226. 
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ops  in  all  quarters  carried  their  point  against  the  cities,  the 
bishop  of  Eichstadt  against  Numberg,  the  chapter  of  Strasbuig 
against  the  city  there;  Hall  in  Soabia,  Memmingen,  Uhn,  Lin- 
dau,  together  with  many  other  cities  were  compelled  to  restore 
to  the  Roman  catholics  the  churches  that  had  been  taken  from 
them. 

If  people  now  began  everj  where  to  urge  the  letter  of  the 
peace  of  Augsburg,  how  much  the  greater  inducement  was  there 
for  a  more  general  application  of  its  principles  as  now  under- 
stood.^ 

"After  the  battle  of  Lutter,''  says  Garaffa,  "the  emperor 
seemed  as  if  he  had  awoke  from  a  long  sleep;  delivered  from  a 
great  cause  of  apprehension  which  had  hampered  both  his  pre- 
decessors and  himself,  he  conceiyed  the  idea  of  bringing  back  all 
Germany  to  the  standard  of  the  peace  of  Augsburg."*^ 

Besides  Magdeburg  and  Halberstadt,  Bremen,  Yerden,  Min- 
den,  Gamin,  Havelberg,  Schwerin,  almost  all  North-G^erman 
sees  were  given  back  to  Roman  Catholicism.  This  had  uni- 
formly been  the  remote  object  which  the  pope  and  the  Jesuits 
had  held  in  view  in  the  brightest  moments  of  their  success.  But 
about  this  very  thing  the  emperor  had  his  scruples.  He  had 
doubts,  says  Garaffa,  not  respecting  the  justice,  but  respecting 
the  possibility  of  carrying  it  into  effect.  But  the  zeal  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  most  of  all  of  the  father  confessor  Lamormain,  the 
favourable  opinion  of  the  four  Roman  catholic  electors,  the  un- 
wearied support  he  received  from  that  papal  nuncio,  who  him- 
self, indeed,  informs  us  that  it  had  cost  him  a  month^s  exertion 
to  bring  it  about,  removed  at  last  all  scruples.  Already  in  Au- 
gust, 1628,  the  edict  for  restitution  was  drawn  up  exactly  as  it 
appeared  afterwards.^  Before  being  promulgated  it  was  first  to 
be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Roman  catholic  electoral 
princes. 

But  with  this  there  was  conjoined  a  still  more  extensive  plan; 

1  Senkenberg :  Fortaetsung  der  Haberiinsohen  Reichsgeschichte,  Bd.  25,  p.  633. 

s  This  appears  to  hare  been  the  date  of  the  draught  from  Caraffit :  Commentar. 
de  Germ,  sacra  reetaurata  p.  350.  He  remarks  that  the  edict  was  drawn  up  in 
1628  and  published  in  1629 ;  he  then  goes  on  to  say :  "  Annuit  ipse  deus,  dum  pott 
pauoos  ab  ipsa  deliberatione  dies  CsBsarem  insigni  rictoria  remuneratus  est." — [God 
niraself  assented,  for  within  a  few  days  after  tbit  deliberation  he  rewarded  the  em- 
peror with  a  signal  victory.]  He  refers  to  the  victory  of  Wolgast,  which  was  fba|^i 
on  the  32d  of  August. 
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hopes  were  entertained  of  amicably  gaining  over  the  Lutheran 
prinoes.  The  attempt  was  to  be  made,  not  by  divines,  but  by 
the  emperor  or  some  of  the  Boman  catholic  princes  of  the  empire. 
It  was  contemplated  to  start  from  this  point,  that  the  ideas  of 
Bomao  Catholicism  entertained  by  the  people  of  northern  Grer- 
nuuiy  were  erroneous,  and  that  the  unaltered  Augsburg  confes- 
sion differed  in  but  a  slight  degree  from  genuine  Boman  catholic 
doctrine;  as  for  the  elector  of  Saxony,  it  was  hoped  that  he 
nught  be  gained  over  by  surrendering  to  him  the  patronage  of 
the  three  archbishoprics  in  his  territory/  Nor  did  they  despair 
of  being  able  to  stir  up  the  hatred  of  the  Lutherans  against  Cal- 
^ism,  and  then  to  take  advantage  of  that  passion  for  the  com- 
plete restoration  of  Roman  Catholicism. 

This  idea  was  warmly  laid  hold  of  at  Rome  and  worked  out 
Mito  a  feasible  project.  Urban  VIII.  nowise  intended  to  rest 
^^t^i  with  the  terms  laid  down  by  the  peace  of  Augsburg, 
^hich  no  pope  indeed  had  ever  approved.^  Nothing  short  of  a 
"ul  restitution  of  all  ecclesiastical  property  and  the  bringing  back 
oi  the  entire  mass  of  protestants  could  satisfy  him. 


Thia  pope,  however,  at  this  fortunate  conjuncture,  had  allowed 
himself  to  entertain  what  if  possible  was  a  still  bolder  idea,  the 
P'^ject  of  an  attack  upon  England.  As  if  from  a  kind  of  natu- 
^  necessity,  this  design  had  re-appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
^®  grand  Roman  catholic  combinations.  The  pope  now  hoped 
^  lUake  the  return  of  a  good  understanding  between  the  two 
^^wns  subservient  to  its  execution.^ 

^}  £fai  as  early  bb  in  1624  hopes  were  entertained  at  Rome  of  the  oonTersion  of 

^  prinee.    Instmttione  a  Dions'  CarafEa.    **  Venne  ancora  qnalche  novella  della 

f^p^  riunione  con  la  chiesa  oattolica  del  signer  duca  di  Sassonia,  ma  ella  srani 

r^  prerto :  oon  tatto  cid  il  Tederlo  non  infenso  a'  cattolici  e  nemicissimo  de*  Calvin- 

^  ed  amicissimo  del  Magontino  e  oonvenuto  nell'  elettorato  di  Baviera  ci  fa  spera- 

'^beu:  laonde  non  sar4  inutile  che  S.  S**  tenga  propoeito  col  detto  Magontino  di 

J||Mto  desiderato  aoqnisto/* — [Instructions  to  Monsignor  Carafia.    There  arrived 

<Qitber  some  news  about  the  hoped-for  reunion  of  the  Lord  duke  of  Saxony  with  the 

^^tliolie  church,  but  it  soon  died  away ;  notwithstanding,  his  being  seen  to  be  no 

^ftdtj  enemy  to  the  catholics  and  most  hostile  to  the  Calvinists,  and  most  friendly 

^  the  elector  of  Maintz,  and  his  having  agreed  to  the  electorate  of  Bavaria,  give 

S^MiDds  for  hopes  in  that  quarter ;  hence  it  will  not  be  without  use  for  his  lloliness 

U>  concert  with  the  said  Maintz  about  this  wished-for  acquiution] 

'  "  A.  cui,*'  savs  the  pope  of  the  Passau  compact  in  a  letter  to  the  emperor,  "  non 
Itt^eTa  giamraai  aseentito  la  sedc  apostolica.  — [To  which  the  apostolic  see  has 
<^er  aaented.] 
•  In  Siri's  Memoric  VI.  257,  there  is  a  notice  of  this,  though  a  very  incomplete 
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He  first  representod  to  the  French  ambaBBadors  how  groed; 
France  was  insulted  by  the  total  neglect  in  England  of  the  pro 
mises  that  were  made  at  the  maniage  (of  Gharlee  with  the  king* 
sister):  that  Lewis  XIII.  must  either  compel  the  English  i 
fulfil  their  engagements,  or  wrest  the  crown  from  a  prince  who 
heretic  as  he  was  before  Ood,  and  promise-breaker  in  the  sigh 
of  num,  must  be  deemed  unworthy  to  possess  it.^ 

He  next  turned  to  the  Spanish  ambassador,  Onate.  The  pop 
conceived  that  Philip  IV.  was  already  called  upon,  as  a  tnut; 
knight,  to  take  up  the  cause  of  the  queen  of  England,  his  owi 
near  connection.  She  was  his  sister-in-law,  and  now  aggrieve* 
in  her  conscience  on  account  of  her  faith. 

On  finding  that  he  might  venture  to  cherish  hopes  of  sucoesc 
the  pope  committed  the  negotiation  to  Spada,  his  nuncio  a 
Paris. 

Among  thofiia  who  commanded  most  influence  in  France,  thi 
idea  was  most  warmly  espoused  by  Cardinal  Berulle,  who  ha 
conducted  the  negotiation  relative  to  the  marriage.  He  calei] 
lated  how  the  vessels  of  the  English  might  be  taken  possessio: 
of  on  the  French  coasts,  and  even  how  the  English  fleets  migh 
be  burnt  in  their  own  harbours.  In  Spain,  Olivarez  entere 
into  this  project  without  much  delay.  It  is  true  that  forme 
instances  of  faithlessness  might  have  made  him  cautious,  an 
another  statesman  who  stood  high  in  the  government,  Gardint 
Bedmar,  for  that  reason  gave  his  voice  against  it:  but  the  ide 

ono.  Even  the  information  in  Richelieu's  M^moires,  XXIII.  283,  is  Tcry  paitia 
Mach  more  copious  and  aathentio  is  the  aocoont  to  be  fimnd  in  Nieoktti,  whkh  n 
make  use  of  here. 

1  The  pope  says  in  Nicoletti;  "Easere  il  re  di  Francia  offeso  nello  stato,  pi 
fomento  cne  I'IngliilteiTa  daya  agli  Ugonotti  ribelli :  nella  vita,  lispeUo  agli  ineiti 
menti  e  fellonia  di  Soiales,  il  qniue  haTora  indotto  il  dnca  di  Orleans  a  ma^whyiM 
oontro  S.  M**,  per  lo  oui  delitto  fa  poscia  fatto  morire :  nella  ripataxione,  riqieK 
a  tanti  mancamtfmti  di  promesse :  e  nnafanente  nel  prt^o  aangue,  rispetto  agli  itn 
pazii  fatti  alia  regina  sua  sorella :  ma  qneUo  ohe  Yolera  dire  tntto,  mul'  anima,  imi 
diando  I'lnglese  fOla  salate  di  qnella  deilla  rerina  ed  insieme  a  quella  del  christiai 
issimo  stesso,  e  di  tntti  ooloro  che  pur  troppo  hebberoTo^lia  di  fiuie  qoello  in£ftUee  ma^ 
monio." — [That  the  king  of  Fruiee  was  injnred  in  his  state,  by  jBn^and  ibmeDtiD 
rebellion  among  the  Hugnenots ;  in  his  li&,  becaose  of  the  instigations  emptojc 
with  Soiales,  and  the  felony  eommitted  by  that  pexwm  who  had  instigated  the  dnk 
of  Orleans  to  enter  into  machinations  against  his  Majesty,  for  which  crime  he  wi 
afterwards  put  to  death;  in  his  reputation,  because  of  so  many  breaches  of  ei 
gagement ;  and,  finally,  in  his  own  blood,  because  of  the  acts  of  ill  usage  inflicted  c 
^e  queen  his  sister :  but  that  which  oomprised  orery  thing,  in  hii  soS,  the  Englis 
laying  snares  for  the  sahation  of  that  of  the  queen,  and  at  the  same  time  thai  < 
his  most  Christian  majesty  himself,  and  of  all  those  who  had  been  but  too  ansdov 
for  that  inauspicious  marriage.] 
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WW  toe  ttagnifieeiit  and  too  compreliensire  for  Olivwrez,  wlio  in 
ifl  things  lored  what  was  splendid,  to  be  diyerted  from  it. 

The  negotiation  was  oondncted  with  the  utmost  secrecy.  The 
^  French  ambassador  in  Borne,  to  whom  the  first  oyertoree 
had  been  made,  heard  nothing  of  their  &rther  progress. 

Biehelieu  drew  np  the  articles  of  <;ompact:  Olivarez  improved 
^hem:  and  so  improred  they  satisfied  Riohelien.  They  were 
ntified  on  the  20Ui  ef  April.  The  French  engaged  to  make 
nflitaiy  preparations  immediately,  and  to  put  their  harbours  in 
*  proper  state.  The  Spaniards  were  ready  to  proceed  to  the 
attack  even  before  the  year  1627  had  expired;  they  were  then 
to  be  assisted  the  following  spring  by  the  French  in  full  force.^ 

It  does  not  clearly  appear,  from  die  accounts  we  have,  how 
Spain  and  France  were  to  divide  the  spoil:  all  we  perceive  is, 
*J^t  here,  too,  regard  was  paid  to  the  pope.  Berulle  revealed 
^  the  nuncio  in  the  deepest  confidence,  that  in  the  event  of  suc- 
^  Ireland  was  to  faQ  to  the  i^hare  of  the  papal  see:  after 
^hich  the  pope  might  govern  the  country  by  means  of  a  viceroy. 
^'^  proposal  was  received  by  the  nuncio  with  extraordinary 
^i3fiMtion:  only  he  besought  his  holiness  not  to  allow  a  word 
^  be  said  on  the  subject :  lest  it  might  seem  that  worldly  views 
'^  entered  into  their  calculations. 

But  Germany  and  Italy,  too,  were  thought  of  in  this  scheme. 

It  still  seemed  possible  to  overcome  by  force  the  preponderance 
^f  the  English  and  Dutch  maritime  power,  by  means  of  a  gene- 

^  Lettere  dd  nnmao,  9  Aprile,  1627.  ''  Tornd  a  Pangi  il  prefato  oorriere  di  Spi^iia 

^  tniu  ehe  il  re  cattolioo  oontentaTasi  di  muovoni  il  primo>  come  YenlTa  deaidc- 

'ttD  da  FnmoeBi,  {mrchd  da  qnetti  u  ooneedenero  unitamente  le  due  offerte  altro 

^te  altematiTamente  proposte,  ciod  che  il  christianiflsimo  si  obligasse  di  muoveni 

ad  mete  di  maggio  o  di  giugno  deU  anno  segnente  e  che  presentemente  acccmodaase 

I'ttttata  oatUdioa  di  almme  galere  ed  altri  l^m.    Portd  anclie  nuora  il  medesimo 

oorriere  ebe  il  oonte  duca  haveva  in  Ispagna  staccata  la  pratica  e  date  ordine  che 

at  le  rticcmne  una  limile  in  Fiandra  ool  re  d'Inghiltem,  il  quale  offirira  al  eatto- 

liflo  MMDcnsione  d'armi  per  tre  anni  o  altro  piii  longo  tempo  tanto  a  nome  del  re 

tf  Daolmarea  quanto  desli  Olandesi." — [Letten  from  the  nuncio,  0th  April  1627. 

The  iaid  courier  returned  to  Paris  from  Spain  with  advicSB  that  the  catholic  kinff 

VM  ooBteni  to  more  iint»  as  had  been  demred  by  the  French,  since  these  had  agreed 

to  both  oflers  together,  which  at  anoUier  time  had  been  proposed  ss  altematiTcs,  to 

wit,  that  the  most  Christian  king  shoi:dd  engage  to  put  his  forces  in  morement  by 

the  month  of  Biay  or  June  of  the  following  3rear,  ana  for  the  present  should  acoom- 

msdaie  the  cathonc  armament  with  some  galleys  and  other  ships.    Moreover,  the 

■sme  ooorior  faroaght  news  that  the  oonde-dnke  had  broken  off  in  Spain  the  nego- 

tiition  with  the  kmg  of  Enghuod,  who  had  offered  to  the  catholic  king  a  suspension 


•Cams  for  three  vears  or  any  longer  period,  in  the  name  at  once  of  the  king  of  Den- 
nsrii  and  of  the  I)utch,  and  that  he  nad  given  orders  for  a  similar  negotiation  to  be 
bioken  off  in  Fhmders.] 
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ni  oombination  for  the  purpose.  It  was  suggested  that  an  amM 
company  should  be  formed,  under  whose  protection  a  direct  i 
tercourse  might  be  established  between  the  Baltic,  Flandei 
the  French  coasts,  Spain,  and  Italy,  without  any  share  beii 
given  to  these  two  maritime  powers.  The  emperor  straightwi 
laid  proposals  to  this  effect  before  the  Hans  towns:  the  InCEm 
at  Brussels  desired,  moreover,  that  a  harbour  in  the  Baltic  mi^ 
be  procured  for  the  Spaniards:^  a  negotiation  on  this  snbje 
was  opened  with  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  who,  by  means 
such  a  company,  might  draw  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  tra< 
to  Leghorn.^ 

Matters  were  not,  indeed,  carried  at  present  thus  far.  Owii 
to  the  complexity  of  its  bearings,  the  affair  took  a  very  devio 
course,  yet  such  as  to  conduct  at  last  to  a  result  extremely  1 
vourable  to  the  Roman  catholic  tendencies. 

While  people  were  projecting  such  extensive  schemes  for  a 
attack  upon  England,  it  so  fell  out  that  they  had  actually  to  mc 
an  attack  from  England. 

In  July,  1627,  Buckingham  appeared  on  the  coasts  of  Fran 
with  a  magnificent  fleet;  he  landed  on  the  island  of  Bh^  ai 
took  possession  of  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  the  citadel 
St.  Martin,  to  which  he  forthwith  laid  siege;  and  called  up 
the  Huguenots  to  defend  anew  their  franchises  and  their  religio 
independence,  which  were  certainly  placed  in  greater  and  great 
jeopardy  from  day  to  day. 

English  historians  commonly  account  for  this  expedition  I 
tracing  it  to  a  strange  passion  entertained  by  Buckingham  i 
Queen  Anne  of  France.  But  whatever  connection  it  may  ha 
had  with  such  a  passion,  a  very  different  and  surely  the  n 
reason  for  it  lay  in  the  grand  course  of  affairs.  Was  Buddn 
ham  to  wait  in  England  for  the  contemplated  attack!  It  w 
undoubtedly  better  for  him  to  anticipate  it,  and  to  carry  t 

^  Pope  Urban  says  this  in  a  body  of  instructions  to  Ginetti,  in  SirL    Merov 
II.  984. 

s  Scrittura  sopra  la  compagnia  militante,  MS.  in  Arohiyio  Mediceo,  [Pi4Mr 
the  militant  company,  MS.  in  the  Medioean  MSS.]  contains  a  deliberation  ab 
the  feasibility  of  this  scheme :  "  Si  propone  che  i  popoli  deUo  cittik  anscatiche  eoi 
ranno  nella  compagnia  militante  per  fanie  piacere  all'impenitore,  e  ohe  i  Toscani  i 
abbino  a  ricusare  come  ohiamati  da  si  gran  monarch!. " — [It  is  proposed  that 
inhabitants  of  the  Hanseatic  cities  shouM  enter  into  the  militant  company  for 
sake  of  pleasing  the  emperor,  and  that  the  Tuscans  could  not  well  reSnae,  as  be 
called  to  do  so  by  such  great  monarchs.] 
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nv  into  France.^  There  could  not  be  a  more  faTOorable  mo- 
ment. Lewis  XIII.  was  dangerously  ill,  and  Richelieu  engaged 
in  s  struggle  with  powerful  £Eu^ions.  After  some  delay,  the 
Hngaenots  did  in  fact  take  up  arms  anew:  their  braye  and  able 
generals  once  more  took  the  field 

Baekingham  needed  now  but  to  have  conducted  the  war  more 
efietiTely,  and  to  have  been  better  supported.  In  all  his  let- 
ten  Charles  I.  owns  that  this  was  not  sufficiently  done.  As 
Butters  were  managed,  the  assailants  were  soon  found  to  be  no 
longer  fit  to  cope  with  Cardinal  Richelieu,  whose  genius  developed 
its  resources  with  double  vigour  at  moments  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
<^ty,  and  who  never  displayed  more  resolution,  unflinching 
^<>iinigo,  or  inde&tigable  activity.  Buckingham  saved  himself 
^J  a  retreat.  His  attempt,  which  might  have  brought  the 
French  government  into  extreme  jeopardy,  had  then  no  other 
oonseqaence  but  that  of  pouring  the  collective  strength  of  the 
<^nntrj,  under  the  cardinaPs  direction,  with  fresh  force  upon  the 
H^enots. 

Bochelle  was  unquestionably  die  grand  centre  of  Huguenot 
P^^er.  Already,  at  an  earlier  period,  when  he  resided  hard  by 
^  his  bishopric  of  Lu^on,  Richelieu  had  pondered  the  possibi- 
'^7  of  taking  the  place,  and  now  he  saw  himself  called  upon  to 
^ifect  such  an  enterprise:  he  resolved  to  carry  it  into  execution, 
^  what  it  might- 
Strange  to  say,  nothing  contributed  so  much  to  his  assistance 
in  this,  as  the  fanaticism  of  an  English  puritan. 

Baekingham  had  at  last  prepared  once  more  to  raise  the  siege 
^f  Bochelle.  To  this  his  honour  was  engaged ;  his  future  posi- 
^n  in  England  and  the  world  depended  upon  it;  nor  is  there 
^  doubt  that  he  had  strained  his  utmost  energies  to  insure  suc- 
cess.    Such  was  the  very  moment  chosen  by  that  fanatic,  under 

>  It  may  ^  asked  whether  Baekingham  had  reoeWed  any  intimation  of  this 
^MKweret  piojectf  This,  however,  u  extremely  probable.  For  how  seldom  ia 
t  tMiei  10  perfectly  concealed  that  not  a  hint  of  it  escapes.  At  least  the  Venetian 
mlmwidar,  Zom>  Zorsi,  who  came  to  France  about  the  time  when  these  concerted 
schemes  were  in  progress,  became  at  once  aware  of  them.  **  Si  aggiungera  che  le 
dae^orone  tenevano  insieme  machinationi  e  trattati  di  assalire  con  pari  rone  e  dis- 
pesltioni  Tisola  d'Inghilterra."— [There  was  added  that  the  two  crowns  held  machi- 
Bttioiis  and  negotiations  together  about  an  attack  with  equal  forces  and  dispositions 
SB  the  island  of  England.]  Hence  it  is  tcit  improbable  that  no  word  of  it  had 
ntdied  England :  the  Venetians  stood  in  the  closest  terms  with  England :  they 
even  came  to  be  suspected  of  haying  suggested  the  expedition  against  the  tde  of 
]Ui6.    ( ReUtione  di  Francia,  16380 
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the  impulse  of  revenge  and  mistaken  religions  zeal^  to  asaaannaM 
Buckingham. 

In  every  great  crisis,  it  is  necessary  that  powerful  men  make 
an  enterprise  their  own  personal  concern.  The  si^e  of  fiochelle 
was,  as  it  were,  a  duel  between  the  two  ministers.  Now  Riche- 
lieu alone  survived.  There  was  nobody  in  England  to  step 
into  Buckingham's  place  and  make  his  honour  an  object  of  heart- 
felt concern.  The  English  fleet  i^peared  in  the  roads,  but  with- 
out undertaking  any  thing  propeiiy.  It  is  said  that  Bieheliea 
was  aware  that  this  would  not  be  done.  He  persisted  inunov- 
ably  in  his  purpose,  and  in  October,  1628,  Bochelle  surren- 
dered. 

After  the  chief  fortress  had  fallen,  the  neighbouring  places 
despaired  of  holding  out:  their  only  care  was  but  to  obtain  tole- 
rable terms.^ 

And  thus  from  all  these  political  developments,  which  a4  first 
seemed  favourable  to  the  protestants,  there  resulted  at  last  ano- 
ther decisive  triumph  for  Roman  Catholicism  and  powerful  ad- 
vance on  its  side.  North-eastern  Germany  and  south-western 
France,  after  having  made  so  protracted  a  resistance,  were  both 
vanquished.  The  only  concern  that  seemed  to  remain  now  was 
the  perpetual  subjection  of  the  vanquished  foes  by  laws  and  effi- 
cient institutions. 

The  assistance  granted  by  Denmark  to  the  Germans  and  by 
England  to  the  French,  had  rather  contributed  to  their  ruin 
than  otherwise:  it  had  first  brou^t  upon  them  the  enemy,  who 
proved  an  overmatch  for  them :  these  very  powers  were  already 
endangered  or  attacked.     The  imperial  troops  pushed  on  towards 

2  Zono  Zorn  :  Relatione  di  Francia,  1629.  *'  L'aoqnuto  di  Rooellaultiiiiato  ragli 
oochi  dell'armata  Inglese,  cbe  profeBsava  di  sciogliere  I'aaMdio  et  introdiUTi  il  «o^ 
corao,  rimpresa  oontro  Roano,  capo  et  anima  di  questa  fihttione,  i  progresd  oontro 
gli  Ugonotti  nella  Linffaadoooa  coUa  rioBpenttioDe  di  ben  50  piaBe  banno  igonMii- 
tato  i  cuori  e  spoizato  U  fortnna  di  quel  partito,  che  perdute  k  fone  intome  e  man- 
categli  le  intelligenxe  itraniere  li  d  intieramente  rimeiao  alia  Tolont^  e  olemenn  del 
re.'' — {Zono Zona's  Report  from  France,  1629.  The  acquiotion  of  BooheUe,  aooom- 
pUihed  before  the  eyes  of  the  English  armament,  which  profesied  to  raise  the 
nege  and  introduce  supplies ;  the  expedition  against  Rohan,  who  was  the  head 
and  soul  of  this  faction  ;  the  proceedings  against  the  Hqgnenots  in  Langoedoo,  with 
the  recoTery  of  full  fifiy  places,  haye  disheartened  and  weakened  that  party,  so 
that,  lutving  lost  internal  foree,  and  despairing  of  union  with  foreign  powers,  they 
have  absolutely  surrendered  themselTes  to  the  kind's  will  and  clemency.]  He  re- 
marks that  the  Spaniards,  though  they  came  certamly  late,  and  with  only  fourteen 
▼essels,  yet  did  actually  come  to  take  part  in  the  siege  of  Roohelle.  Thour  oomiag 
orer  he  ascribes  to  the  "oertezia  del  fine**  [certainty  of  a  tenninatian],  and  to  the 
*'  participar  agli  onori "  [wish  to  share  in  the  hooour]. 
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Joiland.  And  in  1628,  negotiation^  were  still  carried  on  be- 
tween Spain  and  France,  having  for  their  object  the  same  com- 
mon attack  on  England. 


OHAPTEB  IV. 
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At  a  first  view,  the  course  of  human  affairs,  the  progress  of 
a  development  which  has  once  commenced,  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  immutability. 

Bui  upon  a  further  inspection,  it  often  becomes  manifest  that 
the  fundamental  bearing  on  which  every  thing  rests,  is  frail  and 
flimsy,  well  nigh  personal,  some  bias  or  some  aversion,  and  not 
80  difficult  to  be  shaken  and  subverted. 

If  we  ask  what  it  was  that  mamly  brought  about  this  new  and 
great  advantage  for  the  Boman  catholic  restoration,  we  shall 
find  that  this  was  not  so  much  the  military  forces  commanded 
by  Tilly  and  Wallenstein,  or  the  military  preponderance  of 
Bichelieu  over  the  Huguenots,  as  the  renewal  of  a  friendly  under- 
standing between  France  and  Spain,  from  being  that  without 
which  neither  the  fmner  nor  the  latter  could  have  produced 
much  effect. 

Even  as  early  as  1626,  all  independent  resistance  on  the  part 
of  protestantbm  had  ceased:  nothing  had  encouraged  it  to  at- 
tempt such  a  movement,  but  a  quarrel  between  the  Boman  ca- 
tholic powers:  on  these  being  reconciled  its  ruin  was  inevitable. 

But  no  one  could  shut  his  eyes  to  the  ease  with  which  that 
mutual  concord  might  be  disturbed. 

Within  the  bounds  of  Boman  Catholicism  there  were  two  an- 
tagonist springs  of  action,  each  equally  the  result  of  necessity; 
the  one  was  religion,  the  other  policy. 

The  former  urged  to  mutual  concert,  to  the  extension  of  the 
laifh,  and  the  postponement  of  all  other  objects.  The  latter 
constantly  impelled  the  great  powers  to  a  contest  of  rivalry  for 
the  possession  of  pre-eminence  in  point  of  influence  and  autho- 
rity. 
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We  cannot  venture,  indeed,  to  say  that  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe  was  already  subverted  by  the  course  of  events.  The 
equipoise  rested  at  that  period  on  the  antagonism  between  France 
on  the  one  hand  and  Austria  and  Spain  on  the  other;  and 
France,  too,  had  in  the  course  of  those  occurrences  gained  im- 
mensely in  point  of  strength. 

But  practical  policy  depends  no  less  on  what  is  perceived  when 
looking  forward  into  the  future,  than  on  a  present  pressure. 
The  natural  course  of  things  seemed  inevitably  about  to  lead  to 
a  state  of  general  danger. 

The  fact  of  the  old  protestant  north-German  territories  being 
overwhelmed  by  the  forces  of  Wallenstein,  opened  up  the  pros- 
pect of  a  possible  restoration  of  that  imperial  supremacy  in  the 
empire,  which  for  centuries,  excepting  perhaps  a  moment  in  the 
life  of  Charles  V.,  had  been  but  a  shadow,  to  real  power  and 
substantial  significance.  Were  the  Boman  catholic  restoration 
to  go  on  as  it  had  begun,  this  result  was  sure  to  follow. 

Now  France  had  no  equivalent  for  this  to  expect;  after  hav- 
ing reduced  the  Huguenots  to  subjection,  nothing  further  re- 
mained for  her  to  gain.  But  it  was  the  anxious  forebodings  of 
the  Italians  that  were  chiefly  excited.  They  considered  the 
revival  of  a  mighty  empire,  that  had  so  many  claims  to  assert 
in  Italy,  and  which  stood  so  intimately  related  to  the  detested 
government  of  the  Spaniards,  as  pregnant  with  danger,  nay,  not 
to  be  endured. 

The  question  recurred  anew,  were  the  Boman  catholic  efforts 
to  be  continued  without  any  regard  being  paid  to  this,  and  once 
more  to  gain  the  advantage;  or  would  political  views  prepon- 
derate, and  interpose  a  check  upon  those  efforts. 

While  the  stream  of  the  Boman  catholic  restoration  was 
pouring  itself  in  full  force  over  France  and  Germany,  a  move- 
ment appeared  in  Italy  which  could  not  fail  to  resolve  that  ques- 
tion. 

MANTUAN  SUC0E8UOV. 

Just  about  the  close  of  the  year  1627,  died  Vincent  II.  Gron- 
zaga,  duke  of  Mantua,  without  leaving  heirs  of  his  body,  fiis 
next  agnate  was  Charles  Gonzaga,  duke  of  Nevers. 

Now  this  succession,  considered  in  itself  presented  no  diffi- 
culties: there  could  be  no  valid  objection  to  the  rights  of  the 
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next  of  kin.     But  it  involved  a  political  change  of  great  import* 
ance. 

Charlefi  Nevers  had  been  bom  in  France,  and  could  be  looked 
upon  only  as  a  Frenchman:  it  was  supposed  that  the  Spaniards 
wouM  not  submit  to  see  a  Frenchman  attain  to  power  in  upper 
Italy,  which  from  of  old  they  had  endeavoured,  with  peculiar 
jealousy,  to  secure  against  all  French  influence. 

I^  at  this  remote  distance  of  time,  we  search  into  the  real 
merits  of  the  case,  we  shall  find  that  no  one,  either  at  the  Span- 
ish or  the  Austrian  court,  thought  of  excluding  him.  Indeed 
he  was  also  connected  with  the  archiducal  family;  the  empresd 
was  a  Mantuan  princess,  and  always  much  in  his  favour;  ^Hhere 
wafl  no  perverse  desire,^^  says  Elhevenhiller,  who  was  employed 
in  Mantuan  affairs,  *'at  first  to  resist  his  claims;  much  rather 
was  it  made  a  matter  of  deliberation  how  he  might  be  brought  to 
devote  himself  to  the  interests  of  the  archiducal  house.^'^  Oli- 
vare2  too  has  given  his  express  assurance  to  this  effect;  he  re- 
lates how,  on  the  arrival  of  the  intelligence  that  Don  Vincent 
was  dangerously  ill,  it  was  resolved  that  a  courier  should  be  dis- 
patched to  the  duke  of  Nevers,  with  an  offer  that  he  should  take 
peaceable  possession  of  Mantua  and  Montserrat,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Spain.'  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  conditions  were 
laid  down  for  him,  and  that  securities  would  have  been  desired 
from  him;  but  there  was  no  thought  of  depriving  him  of  his 
rights. 

It  is  singular  to  observe  how  this  natural  development  was 
prevented. 

No  one  in  Italy  would  give  the  Spaniards  credit  for  such 
honest  dealing.  None  would  believe,  notwithstanding  all  the 
assurances  they  had  previously  given  to  that  effect,  that  they 

1  AnnalfB  Ferdinaadei,  XI.  p.  30. 

*  Fnmoeioo  deeli  Albixi,  negotiator  di  moils'  Cesare  Monto :  "  S.  M**/'  says  Oli- 
▼aref,  "  in  leniire la  grare  indii^xwitione  del  duca  Vincenzo  ordind  che  si  dispaooiaflfle 
eofriero  in  Franeia  a!  medesimo  Niren  promettendogli  la  protettione  sua  aooid  egli 
poteae  padficamento  ottenere  il  poneteo  di  Blantova  e  del  Monferrato :  ma  i^ppaui 
eoDiegnaii  gli  ordini,  si  era  con  altro  oorriere  yenato  d'ltalia  intesa  la  morte  di  Vin- 
eenao,  il  matrimoniodi-Aetel  senza  partioipatioiie  del  re  etc."— [His  Majesty,  says 
Oliyarei,  on  hearing  of  the  serious  illness  of  duke  Vincenzo,  gave  orders  tor  a  cour- 
ier being  despatched  to  France  to  Uie  said  Nerers,  wiUi  a  promise  of  his  protection, 
in  oitler  that  he  might  enter  peaceably  into  possession  of  Mantua  and  Montferrat; 
but  hardly  bad  these  orders  been  given  when  intelligence  came  with  another  courier 
fivm  Italy,  of  the  death  of  Vinoenxo,  the  marriage  of  Rhetolois,  without  the  king's 
being  made  a  party  to  it,  Ac.] 
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would  not  oppose  the  eucceesion  of  Neyers  to  his  inheritanoe.^ 
The  Spanish  plenipotentiaries  in  Italy  had  now  incorred  the 
suspicion  of  endeayouring  to  possess  themselves  of  an  unlimited 
power,  even  in  defiance  of  law  and  justice;  and  at  the  present 
coi^uncture  people  could  not  divest  themselves  of  the  idea  that 
they  would  seek  to  promote  to  the  dukedom  some  member  of 
the*  Gt)nzaga  famUy  more  devoted  to  themselves. 

But  we  confess  that  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the  Italians  to  see 
Mantua  in  the  hands  of  a  prince  naturally  allied  to  France,  and 
independent  of  Spain,  had  much  to  do  with  this  opinion.  They 
refused  to  believe  that  Spain  would  at  all  consent  to  what,  to 
them  in  the  anti-Spanish  interest,  was  so  desirable.  Of  this 
they  convinced  the  legitimate  line  of  heirs  itself,  and  the  latter 
deemed  it  best  to  put  itself  in  possession  in  the  first  plaee,  in 
any  way  that  it  could. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  case  resembled  that  in  an  animal  or- 
ganization ;  the  malady  within  only  wanted  an  occasion,  some 
attacked  point,  to  break  out  externally. 

In  the  most  profound  secrecy,  and  before  Duke  Vincent  had 
yet  breathed  his  last,  young  Gt)nzaga  Nevers,  duke  of  Bhetelois, 
arrived  in  Mantua.  A  Mantuan  minister  of  state,  of  the  name 
of  Striggio,  who  was  attached  to  the  anti-Spanish  party,  had 
prepared  every  thing  there  beforehand.  The  old  duke  made  no 
difficulty  of  acknowledging  the  rights  of  his  kinsman.  There 
was  still  a  young  woman  remaining  of  the  native  line,  grand- 
daughter of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  by  his  younger  daughter,  who 
had  married  into  the  house  of  Savoy,  and  it  seemed  of  much 
consequence  that  the  young  duke  should  marry  her.  Acciden- 
tal circumstances  had  delayed  the  match  and  Vincenzo  was 
already  dead,^  when  the  young  lady  was  taken  one  night  out  of 
the  convent  in  which  she  had  been  educated,  conducted  to  the 
palace,  and  there  without  much  loss  of  time,  the  marriage  was 

1  "  Nd  d  deye  dar  oredenfli/' — ||No  hiib.  ou^t  to  be  aitadied  J  wjb  among  othflfi, 
Mnlla,  the  Venetiaii  ambusador  in  Mantua,  in  1615,  **  a  ^uello  che  si  d  laaeiato 
intender  piii  T<^te  il  marefaese  di  IiMikwa,  gii  goTeraiator  di  Milano,  che  Sj^acnott 
non  porterebbonoy  ovando  venine  il  eaao,  mai  altri  alio  Btato  di  Mantoa  che  il  daea 
di  NiTen :" — ^Tto  what  has  been  repeatedly  eiyen  oat  by  the  Maiqus  of  Inoioea,  nofw 
goremor  of  Muan,  that  the  Spaniards  would  not  suffer,  on  the  case  happening,  any 
othen  in  tiie  state  o[  Mantua  but  the  duke  of  NoTers.]  But  why  not?  We  hxn 
nothing  but  the  fact  before  us  that  the  goremor  says  it,  and  tlie  Italians  disbdieTe 
it ;  nerertbelflas  H  is  even  so. 

>  Nani  Storia  Veneta  1. 1,  p.  850,  Siri  Memorie  recondite  VI.  809,  quote  thli 
fact ;  the  latter  from  one  of  Sabran's  letters  to  the  French  court. 
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settled  and  solemnized.  Then  for  the  first  time  the  death  of 
the  duke  was  made  known,  Bhetelois  greeted  as  prince  of  Man- 
tua, and  homage  paid  to  him  as  such.  An  envoy  from  Milan 
was  kept  off  until  all  had  been  done,  and  was  then  informed  -of 
it,  not  without  a  kind  of  sneer. 

Intelligence  of  these  proceedings  arrived  at  Vienna  and  Ma- 
drid, simultaneously  with  the  notice  of  the  duke^s  decease. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  they  were  highly  fitted  to  enrage 
and  exasperate  such  mighty  potentates,  who  delighted  in  main- 
taining a  kind  of  religious  majesty.  So  near  a  relative  married 
without  their  consent,  nay,  without  their  knowing  of  it;  and  an 
important  fief  taken  possession  of  without  the  slightest  respect 
being  paid  to  the  lord  superior !  Yet  the  two  courts  on  this 
occasion  adopted  different  measures. 

Olivarez,  with  all  the  pride  of  a  Spaniard,  doubly  proud  as  the 
minister  of  so  mighty  a  king,  filled  at  all  times,  too,  with  tower- 
ing self-conceit,  was  now  most  averse  to  making  approaches  to  the 
duke;  he  resolved,  if  he  did  nothing  more,  at  least,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  to  mortify  him.^  And  was  not  the  display  the  latter 
had  made  of  himself  openly  hostile!  After  such  a  proof  of  his 
disposition,  was  it  safe  to  entrust  him  with  the  important  city  of 
Montferrat,  which  was  considered  as  an  outer  bulwark  of  Milan? 
The  duke  of  Ouastalla  made  claims  upon  Mantua,  and  the  duke 
of  Savoy  on  Montferrat.  The  Spaniards  now  formed  a  connec- 
tion with  both  these  parties;  arms  were  taken  up,  and  the  duke 
of  Savoy  entered  Montferrat  from  the  one  side  and  Don  Gk)nzalez 
de  Gordova,  governor  of  Milan,  from  the  other.  The  French 
had  already  found  admittance  into  Gasale.  Don  Gonzalez  has- 
tened to  besiege  it.  He  the  less  doubted  being  able  'soon  to 
have  it  in  his  power,  as  he  reckoned  on  an  understanding  with 
those  who  were  within. 

The  emperor  did  not  go  about  matters  in  such  haste.     He 

I  NiMletti :  «  Vita  di  pa{»  Urbano/'— [Life  of  Pope  Urban  J  from  a  despaAdi  of 
tha  nuncio  Pamfilio :  "  DidiiaraTau  il  conte  duoa  che  per  lo  meno  voleva  mortifieara 
fl  dooa  di  Niyen  per  lo  pooo  rispetto  portato  al  re  nella  oonolusione  del  matrimonio 
■enia  partedparlo :  maa  qnel  legno  poteue  giungere  la  moriificatione,  son  potera  il 
mintb  fione  congettum,  e  tanto  ph&  che  le  ragiozu  ohe  avevano  hmmbo  U  papa  a  con- 
eedero  la  dispeofla,  erano  aeerbaniente  impognate  dal  medesimo  conte  duca. ' — [The 
ooant  dnke  dedared  that  he  wiihed  at  least  to  mortify  the  duke  of  Neyers,  for  the 
■mall  nipeet  ihown  to  the  king  in  conolnding  the  marriage  without  his  participa- 
tkn ;  bat  l^  what  mark  he  could  inflict  that  mortiikatioB  the  nuneio  eould  make 
no  oonjeetore,  and  the  more  because  the  reaaons  that  had  led  the  pope  to  grant  the 
Uoenie,  were  bitterly  impugned  by  the  said  count  dnke.J 
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was  conyinced  that  God  would  protect  him  as  long  as  he  pursued 
the  path  of  righteousness.  He  disapproved  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Spaniards  and  sent  to  Don  Gonzalez  warning  him  to  desist. 
On  the  other  hand  he  meant  to  exercise  his  rights,  as  lord  para- 
mount, with  perfect  freedom.  He  pronounced  Mantua  to  be 
sequestrated,  until  it  should  be  decided  to  which  of  the  different 
claimants  the  inheritance  belonged.  As  the  new  duke  of  Man- 
tua, who  had  now  entered  on  his  dukedom,  would  not  submit,  the 
severest  mandates  were  issued  against  him.^ 

But  while  these  measures  differed  in  their  source  and  charac- 
ter, yet  they  coincided  in  their  effects.  Nevers  saw  himself 
threatened  no  less  by  the  legal  claims  of  the  German  line  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  than  by  the  violent  course  pursued  by  the 
Spanish  line.  And  while  he  thought  to  escape  from  danger^  he 
brought  it  directly  upon  his  head. 

And  at  first,  in  fact,  his  prospects  were  but  poor.  It  is  true 
that  some  of  the  Italian  states  looked  on  his  case  as  identified 
with  their  own;  they  omitted  nothing  that  was  likely  to  make 
him  hold  fast  by  the  determination  to  resist;  but  as  for  doing 
any  thing  effectually  of  themselves  in  his  behalf^  their  resources 
were  inadequate. 

^  Tho  TiewB  of  the  imperial  houses  appear  finom  PaUotta's  despatches,  10  June 
1 62S ;  aocordinff  to  an  excerpt  in  Nicoletti.  "  B  nonzio  ogni  di  piii  aocoi^gevasi  che 
era  malissima  1  impressione  contro  il  duca  di  Nivers,  che  haresse  disprenato  11  re 
di  Spagna  e  molto  piii  Timperatore  conchiudendo  matrimonio  senza  sua  participa- 
zione  col  possesso  dello  stato  senza  investitura,  anzi  senza  indulto  imperiale,  che  fosse 
nemico  della  casa  d' Austria,  che  avesse  intelligenza  e  dis^no  co'  Francesi  di  dare 
loro  mano  nell*  invasione  dello  stato  di  Milano :  e  che  non  di  mono  S.  M**  Ce^^  ha- 
vesse  grandissima  inclinations  alia  pace,  e  con  questo  fine  havesse  fatto  il  decreto 
del  sequestro  per  levare  Tarmi  dalle  mani  di  Spagnuoli  e  di  Savojardi  stanti  le  ragioni 
che  pretenderano  Guastalla,  Sayoja,  Lorena  e  Spagna  negli  stati  di  Mantova  e 
Monferrato :  che  dapoi  il  duca  haresse  di  nuoro  offeso  Timperatore  col  din>reizo  de' 
commissaij  non  dando  loro  la  mano  dritta  e  non  gli  ammetttendo  in  MiEmtoya,  e 
sopra  tutto  col  appellazione  e  protesta  che  I'imperatore  fosse  caduto  dalla  ragione  e 
superiority  di  detti  feudi." — TThe  nuncio  was  oaily  better  and  better  informed  that 
there  was  a  Tery  bad  impression  against  the  duke  of  Neyers,  that  he  had  shown  con- 
tempt for  the  kmg  of  Spain,  and  still  more  for  the  emperor,  by  concluding  the  mar- 
riage without  lus  participation,  together  with  his  taking  possession  of  the  state  wiUi- 
ont  inyestiture,  nay,  eyen  without  imperial  indult;  that  he  was  an  enemy  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  that  he  kept  inteUisence  and  plotted  with  the  French  to  assist 
them  in  the  inyssion  of  the  state  of  Muan ;  and  that  notwithstanding  his  imperial 
Majesty  had  the  utmost  desire  for  peace,  and  for  that  end  had  issued  the  decree  of 
sequestration,  that  there  might  be  no  pretext  for  the  Spaniards  and  the  Sayc^ards 
haying  recourse  to  arms,  as  no  prejudice  was  done  to  the  grounds  alleged  by  Uuas- 
talla,  Sayoy ,  Lorraine  and  Spain,  as  haying  right  to  Mantua  and  Montfenrat ;  tiiat 
thereafter  the  duke  had  giyen  fresh  offence  to  the  emperor,  by  the  contempt  shown 
to  the  commissioners  in  not  giring  them  a  courteous  reception,  and  admitting  them 
into  Mantua,  and  aboye  idl,  in  the  appeal  and  protest,  that  the  emperor  had  Voai 
the  right  and  superiority  of  the  said  net] 
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Richelieu,  indeed,  had  promised  also  not  to  suffer  him  to  sink, 
if  he  could  but  hold  out  until  France  should  come  to  his  assist- 
ance. But  the  question  remained,  when  might  this  be  safely 
calculated  upon  as  likely  to  happen. 

The  bearings  of  the  case  of  Mantua  were  developed  while  the 
siege  of  Bochelle  was  still  in  progress,  and  at  a  very  critical 
moment.  Until  that  fortress  had  fallen  Bichelieu  could  take  no 
step  whatever.  He  durst  not  venture  on  such  a  risk  as  again 
to  enter  into  hostilities  with  Spain,  as  long  as  that  step  might 
give  occasion  to  a  formidable  rising,  among  the  Huguenots. 

But,  further,  his  earlier  experiences  compelled  him  to  t^ke 
another  view.  For  the  sake  of  no  advantage  durst  he  quarrel 
with  the  devout,  seriously  Soman  catholic  party  in  his  native 
country.  He  durst  not  venture  upon  a  breach  with  the  pope,  or 
even  to  pursue  a  line  of  policy  which  miglit  be  displeasing  to 
him. 

Once  more  an  imnoiense  deal  depended  on  the  pope.  His  posi- 
tion, the  nature  of  his  office,  required  him  to  do  his  utmost  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace  in  the  Soman  catholic  world.  As  an 
Italian  prince  he  had  an  undoubted  influence  on  his  neighbours. 
France  even,  as  we  saw,  was  influenced  by  the  measures  he 
adopted*  Every  thing  depended  on  whether  he  was  to  obviate 
the  breaking  out  of  dissension,  or  himself  to  become  a  party  in 
the  quarrel. 

In  previous  complications.  Urban  VIII.  had  fimnd  his  policy 
introduced,  and  its  course  indicated  beforehand.  Here  for  the 
first  time,  his  peculiar  character  came  fully  out,  in  such  a  man- 
ner, too,  as  to  determine  at  the  same  time  the  course  of  the 
woiid'^s  affairs. 

URBAN  nil. 

Amonq  Other  strangers  who  owed  their  rise  to  the  possession 
of  considerable  wealth,  to  the  trade  of  Ancona,  which  was  toler- 
ably prosperous  in  the  16th  century,  the  Florentine  family,  Bar* 
berini,  were  distinguished  for  skilful  calculation  and  successful 
results.  A  scion  of  that  family,  called  Maffeo,  bom  at  Florence 
in  1568,  was  on  the  premature  decease  of  his  father  brought  to 
Home,  the  residence  at  that  time  of  an  uncle  who  had  acquired 
a  certain  position  at  the  Ouria.     Maffeo,  too,  began  his  career  at 

II.  K 
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the  Curia;  he  owed  his  promotion  to  the  opulence  of  his  family, 
but  at  the  same  time  displayed  distinguished  talents  besides. 
Every  step  that  he  rose,  his  colleagues  in  office  acknowledged  a 
certain  superiority  in  him ;  it  was  chiefly  through  a  nuncioship 
in  France,  in  which  he  acquired  the  full  attachment  of  the 
French  court,  that  high  views  opened  out  still  farther  before 
him.  Upon  the  death  of  Gregory  XV.  the  Frendi  party,  from 
the  very  first,  destined  him  for  the  pontificate.  The  aspect  of 
the  conclave  differed  from  the  preceding  in  this  respect,  that  the 
last  pope  had  reigned  but  for  a  short  period.  Although  he  had 
nominated  a  considerable  number  of  cardinals,  yet  those  created 
by  his  predecessor  still  continued  quite  as  numerous,  so  that  the 
nephew  of  the  pope  before  the  last,  and  of  the  last  one,  con- 
fronted each  other  in  the  conclave  with  apparently  equal  strength. 
Maffeo  Barberino  had  given  each  of  them  to  understand  that  he 
was  the  opponent  of  the  other;  it  has  been  affirmed  that  on  that 
account  he  was  supported  by  both,  and  by  each  too  out  of  hatred 
for  the  other.  Yet  what  unquestionably  contributed  more  to 
that  result,  was  his  having  uniformly  shown  himself  ready  to 
defend  the  jurisdictional  pretensions  of  the  Roman  curia,  and  his 
having  thus  raised  himself  in  the  estimation  of  the  greater  num- 
ber of  cardinals.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  aided  at  once  by  his  own 
merits  and  by  foreign  support,  Maffeo  carried  the  election,  and 
at  the  tolerably  fresh  age  of  55,  rose  to  the  papal  dignity. 

l^he  court  very  soon  perceived  a  strong  contrast  between  him 
and  his  more  recent  predecessors.  Clement  VIII.  was  usually 
found  occupied  with  the  works  of  St.  Bernard,  Paul  V.  with  the 
writings  of  the  blessed  Justinian  of  Venice;  on  the  business  table 
of  the  new  pope  Urban  VIII.,  on  the  other  hand,  lay  the  latest 
poems  or  drawings  of  fortifications. 

It  will  generally  be  found  that  the  decided  bias  of  a  mane's 
character  is  received  during  the  first  bloom  of  manhood;  the 
period  at  which  he  first  begins  to  take  an  active  part  in  public 
affairs  or  in  literature.  The  youth  of  Paul  V.,  who  was  bom  in 
1552,  and  of  Gregory  XV.,  bom  in  1554,  belonged  to  an  epoch 
in  which  the  principles  of  the  Roman  catholic  restoration  were 
advancing  in  a  full  unbroken  tide,  and  they  themselves  were 
imbued  with  those  principles.  The  first  active  labours  of  Urban 
VIII.,  bom  in  1568,  coincided,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  times 
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of  the  opposition  of  the  papal  principality  to  Spain,  and  the  re- 
establishment  of  a  Soman  catholic  France.  We  find  now,  too, 
that  the  bias  of  his  character  went  by  predilection  in  those  direc- 
tions. 

Urban  VIII.  considered  himself  as  chiefly  a  secular  prince. 

He  cherished  the  idea  that  the  church  state  must  be  secured 
by  means  of  fortifications,  and  make  itself  formidable  by  its  own 
weapons.  On  being  shown  the  marble  monuments  of  his  ances- 
tors, he  said  that  he  would  set  up  iron  ones  for  himself.  On 
the  frontiers  of  the  Bolognese  territory  he  built  Gastelfranco, 
which  has  been  called  Fort  Urbino,  although  the  military  object 
to  be  gained  by  it,  was  so  far  from  suggesting  itself  at  once,  that 
the  Bolognese  suspected  it  to  be  intended  to  serve  against  them, 
rather  than  in  their  defence.  In  Rome,  he  began,  from  the  year 
1625,  to  strengthen  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  with  new  breast- 
-works,  and  lost  no  time  in  storing  it  with  munitions  of  war  and 
victuals,  as  if  an  enemy  had  been  at  the  gates;  over  the  Monte 
Cavallo  he  drew  the  high  wall  that  encloses  the  papal  gardens, 
without  making  any  account  of  some  magnificent  remains  of  an- 
tiquity in  -the  gardens  of  the  Golonna  family,  being  thereby 
levelled  with  the  ground.  In  Tivoli  he  formed  an  establishment 
for  the  manufacture  of  arms.^     The  vacant  apartments  in  the 

1  A.  Contarini :  Rel°*  di  1635.  "  Qminto  alle  anni,  i  papi  n'erano  per  Taddietro 
totAlmente  sproYeduti,  perohd  oonfidaTano  pid  nell'  obligani  i  principi  con  le  gratie 
che  nelle  difeae  temporali.  Ilora  si  d  mutato  registro,  et  il  papa  preaente  in  parti- 
oolare  tI  sta  appUcatisBiino.  A  Tivoli  egli  ha  c^idotto  un  tal  Ripa  Brewiano,  sod- 
dito  di  V.  Sei^,  il  quale  poi  di  tempo  in  tempo  d  andato  sviando  molti  operai  della 
terra  di  Gaidon.  vtuiyi  oostni  fa  lavorare  gran  quantiti^  d'anne,  prima  facendo 
eoDdonre  il  ferro  ffrezzo  dal  Bresciano  et  hora  lavorandone  qualcho  portione  ancora 
di  certe  miniere  ritrovate  nell'  Umbria :  di  che  tutto  diedi  arviso  con  mie  lettere  a 
SOD  tempo,  che  m'imagino  paasasBero  senza  rifleasione.  Di  queste  armi  ha  U  papa 
iotto  la  libreria  del  Vaticano  accomodate  un'  arsenale,  dove  eon  buon  ordine  stanno 
ripoflti  moachetti,  pioche,  carabine  e  pitltole  per  airoare  trentamila  fanti  e  cinquemila 
caTaUi,  oltre  buon  numero  che  daUa  medeaima  fucina  di  Tivoli  si  d  mandate  a  Fer- 
rara  e  Caatelfranco  in  queate  ultimo  ocoorrenze." — [A.  Contarini'a  Report  for  1630. 
Aa  for  arms,  the  popes  m  timea  past  were  abeolutely  unprovided  with  them,  for  they 
tmated  more  to  laymg  princea  under  obligations  t^  comerring  fiivours  on  them,  than 
to  temporal  defencea.  Mow  the  register  ia  altered,  and  the  preaent  pope  in  particu- 
lar 18  paying  the  utmoet  attention  to  thia.  At  Tivoli  he  haa  engaged  a  certam  Ripa 
Breaciano,  a  subject  of  TOur  Serenity,  who  haa  gone  from  time  to  time  removing 
many  of  the  worka  on  the  eatate  of  Garden.  There  this  person  haa  now  a  great 
quantity  of  arma  manufactured,  first  making  the  rough  iron  to  be  brought  from 
Bresciano,  and  now  working  up  with  it  aome  portion  farther  of  certain  minerals 
found  in  Umbria ;  of  all  which  I  gave  you  advice  in  my  letters  at  its  own  time, 
which  I  suppose  might  paaa  without  reflection.  The  pope  has  fitted  up  an  arsenal 
of  these  arma  under  the  Vatican  library,  where  there  are  depoaited  in  good  order, 
muske<«,  pikes,  carrabines  and  pistols,  sufiicient  for  arming  thirty  thousand  infantrr 
and  five  tnouaand  cavalry,  besides  a  good  number  sent  from  the  said  forge  at  TivoU 
to  Ferrara  and  Caatelfranco  during  tliese  late  occurrences,] 
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Vatican  library  were  set  apart  as  an  arsenal.  There  was  a  super- 
abundance of  soldiers,  and  the  parade  groonds  of  the  supreme 
spiritual  power  in  Christendom,  the  peaceful  circuit  of  the  eter- 
nal city,  resounded  with  military  noises.  A  free  port  also  he  con- 
sidered as  indispensable  in  every  well-ordered  state,  and  Cirita 
Vecchia  was  at  much  expense  rendered  suitable  for  that  purpose. 
Only  the  result  corresponded  more  to  the  state  of  things  than  to 
the  pope^s  design.  The  Moors  of  Barbaty  sold  there  the  booty 
they  had  taken  from  Christian  merchant  vessds.  Such  was  the 
purpose  subserved  at  last  by  the  earnest  efforts  of  the  chief  pas- 
tor of  Christendom. 

In  all  these  things,  however.  Pope  Urban  acted  with  unlimited 
absolutism.  In  the  earlier  years  of  his  reign  at  least,  he  still 
farther  extended  the  absolute  method  of  government  adopted  by 
his  predecessors. 

If  it  was  suggested  to  him  that  he  might  advise  with  the  col- 
lege, he  would  at  once  reply  that  he  alone  understood  more  than 
all  the  cardinals  put  together.  Meetings  of  the  consistory  were 
held  but  seldom,  and  even  then  few  had  the  courage  to  speak 
their  sentiments  freely.  The  congregations  met  as  usual,  yet 
no  questions  of  any  importance  were  laid  before  them,  and  little 
regard  was  paid  to  the  decrees  that  they  might  perhaps  draw 
up.^  Even  for  the  administration  of  the  state  Urban  formed  no 
proper  constdta  as  his  predecessors  had  done.  His  nephew  Fran- 
cis Barberino  was  quite  right  during  the  first  ten  years  of  his 
pontificate,  in  refusing  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  any 
measure  that  might  have  been  adopted,  .whatever  may  have  been 
its  nature. 

The  foreign  ambassadors  were  annoyed  at  being  able  to  dis- 
patch 80  little  business  with  the  pope.  At  audiences  he  spoke 
most  himself,'  he  lectured,  and  went  on  talking  on  the  same 

1  "  Le congrcgationi  scrvono,"  says  Alyiae  Contarini,  "per  oopriro  talrolta  qiuJche 
errore." — [Tne  congregations  serve  often  to  palliate  some  blunder.] 

s  Pietro  Contarini :  Rel°*  di  1627.  "  Abbonda  con  grande  faoondia  nelli  dii- 
oorsi,  d  copioso  nelli  suoi  ragionamenti  di  cose  Tarie,  argomenta  e  tratta  ndli  nego^ 
con  tutte  le  ragioni  che  intende  e  sa,  a  segno  che  le  audienw  si  rendono  altrettanto 
e  piu  lunghe  di  quelle  de'  precessori  suoi :  e  nelle  oongregationi  dore  interviene  segue 

Eur  il  medcsimo  con  grande  disayvantaggio  di  chi  tratta  seco,  mentre  togliendo  ^li 
i  maggior  parte  del  tempo  poco  ne  lascia  agU  altri :  et  ho  audito  io  dire  ad  un  card*" 
che  andava  non  per  ricever  Taudienza  ma  per  darla  al  pi4>a»  poichd  era  certo  che 
la  S^  S.  piii  avrebbe  volute  discorrere  che  asooltarlo :  e  molte  volte  d  aocaduto  che 
akuni  entrati  per  osnorre  le  proprie  loro  istanze,  postoai  egli  nei  disoorsi,  se  ne  sono 
u^citi  scuza  potcr  do  loro  intercssi  dlrle  cosa  alcuna." — [lie  abounds  in  great  do- 
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subject  wiih  those  that  followed,  that  he  had  begun  with  in 
speaking  to  those  who  went  before.  On  all  oeeasions  he  had  to 
be  listened  to,  and  admired,  and  treated  with  the  utmost  respect, 
eren  when  he  refused  a  favour.  Many  unfavourable  answers  to 
requests  were  given  under  other  popes,  but  that  from  a  principle, 
whether  of  religion  or  of  policy;  in  the  case  of  Urban  one  could 
observe  the  influence  of  personal  humour.  One  never  could  tell 
whether  he  had  a  yea  or  a  nay  to  expect.  The  quick-witted 
Venetians  discovered,  by  watching  his  behaviour,  that  he  liked 
contradiction,  that  from  an  almost  involuntary  bias  of  his  temper 
he  took  a  fancy  for  the  reverse  of  what  was  proposed  to  him;  so 
that  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  what  they  wanted,  they  used  the 
method  of  starting  objections  themselves.  While  the  pope  looked 
about  for  something  to  oppose  to  these  objections,  he  naturally 
fell  into  what  was  proposed,  and  to  which,  otherwise,  no  reason- 
ings in  the  world  would  ever  have  brought  him. 

This  was  a  peculiarity  of  temper  which  can  display  itself  even 
ic  subordinate  spheres,  in  its  own  way,  and  at  that  time  not 
unfrequently  appeared  in  the  Italians  and  Spaniards.  It  re- 
garded a  public  position  as  if  it  were  nothing  more  than  a  tri- 
bute due  to  merit  and  personal  character.  In  administering  a 
public  office,  accordingly,  it  was  far  more  influenced  by  personal 
motives  than  by  a  regard  for  what  the  case  required;  not  much 
otherwise  than  with  an  author  who  from  being  inflated  with  a 
high  idea  of  his  own  talents,  keeps  less  to  the  object  before  him, 
than  he  gives  free  scope  to  the  play  of  his  caprice. 
.  What  if  Urban  himself  belonged  to  this  class  of  authors! 
Such  poems  of  his  as  are  still  extant,  show  wit  and  dexterity. 
Yet  how  seldom  do  we  find  sacred  subjects  treated  in  them ! 
The  hymns  and  the  sayings,  alike  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Tes- 
tament, must  be  accommodated  to  the  Horatian  metres,  the  song 

^pmm  of  diaooune,  he  is  oopiow  la  Msioning  on  yariou  matters,  he  srgues  and 
Uvate  in  aflkin  with  all  the  arguments  that  he  understands  and  knows,  to  such  a 
dmee  that  audiences  are  given  so  much  the  ofiener,  and  are  held  longer  than  those 
of  his  predeoesscns :  and  at  the  congregations  in  which  he  takes  a  port,  the  sanie 
thing  happens  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  those  who  treat  with  him,  whilst 
tiy  eOfrosBUig  most  part  of  the  time  to  himself  he  leaves  little  to  others :  and  I  have 
Iftsanl  it  said  to  a  cardinal  that  he  was  going  not  to  receive  an  audience  but  to  give 
it  to  the  pope,  for  he  was  certain  that  hL  Holiness  would  rather  choose  to  discourse 
to  him,  timn  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say :  and  it  has  often  happened  that  ijeople 
that  hare  gtnoB  in  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  their  requests,  in  consequence  of  his 
setting  himself  to  speak,  have  ooma  away  without  being  able  to  say  a  word  about 
their  interests.] 
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of  praise  of  old  Sinieon  in  two  Sapphic  strophes !  Hence  it  na- 
turally follows  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  original  are  altogether 
lost;  the  meaning  must  suit  itself  to  a  form,  which  of  itself  is 
incompatible  with  it,  merely  because  the  composer  prefers  its 
being  so. 

But  these  talents,  the  brilliant  colouring  they  threw  around 
the  person  of  the  pope,  the  athletic  health  he  enjoyed,  only  in- 
creased in  him  that  self-conceit  with  which  his  elevated  position 
had  otherwise  imbued  him  ^ 

I  know  of  no  pope  who  had  this  weakness  to  such  a  de- 
gree. An  objection  was  once  stated  to  him,  taken  from  the 
old  papal  constitutions :  he  replied,  that  the  utterance  of  a  liv- 
ing pope  was  worth  more  than  the  ordinimces  of  a  hundred  dead 
ones. 

He  repealed  the  decree  of  the  people  of  Bome,  that  no  statue 
should  ever  again  be  erected  to  a  pope  during  his  lifetime,  with 
these  words :  ^'  that  such  a  decree  could  not  apply  to  such  a  pope 
as  he  was." 

The  manner  in  which  one  of  his  nuncios  had  conducted  liim- 
self  in  difficult  circumstances  having  been  praised  to  him,  he 
replied,  "  the  nuncio  has  acted  according  to  his  instructions."*' 

Such  was  the  man — so  imbued  with  the  idea  of  making  him- 
self a  great  monarch,  with  such  a  leaning  to  France,  derived 
at  once  from  his  previous  labours  in  that  country,  and  the  pro- 
motion he  had  experienced  there,  finally,  so  self-willed,  so  ener- 
getic, and  so  inflated  with  self-conceit — ^who  at  this  critical 
moment  had  obtained  the  direction  of  the  supreme  spiritual 
power  in  Eoman  catholic  Christendom. 

On  his  determination,  on  the  line  of  conduct  he  might  pursue 
in  the  midst  of  the  Roman  catholic  powers,  an  immense  deal 
depended  as  respected  the  progress  or  the  arrest  of  the  uni- 
versal restoration  (of  Romanism)  with  which  people  were  now 
occupied. 


s  This  was  remarked  from  the  very  first.  Relatione  de*  quattro  ambawsiatori, 
1G24 :  «  Ama  le  proprie  opinioni  o  si  lascia  lusingare  dal  suo  genio,  a  che  oonse- 
guita  una  salda  tenacitii  del  propij  pensieri :  -  -  d  sempre  intento  a  queUecose 
che  possono  ringrandire  il  concetto  della  sua  persona." — [Report  of  the  four  ambas- 
sadors, 1624 :  lie  loves  his  own  opinions,  and  allows  himself  to  be  flattered  by  his 
own  genius,  to  which  is  added  stimiess  in  holding  to  his  own  ideas :  -  -  he  is  always 
intent  on  whatever  can  enhance  the  conceit  of  lus  own  person.] 
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Already,  however,  there  had  often  been  remarked  in  this  pope 
aversion  towards  Spain  and  Austria.^ 

Even  as  early  as  m  1625,  Cardinal  Borgia  complained  of  the 
difficulty  of  overcoming  this  dislike :  '^  the  king  of  Spain  could 
not  obtain  the  smallest  act  of  grace;  every  thing  was  refused 
to  him."^ 

Cardinal  Borgia  asserted  that  Urban  VIII.  did  not  willingly 
settle  the  affair  of  the  Valteline:  the  king  had  professed  his 
readiness  to  give  up  the  passes  in  dispute;  to  this  the  pope  paid 
no  regard. 

Thus,  too,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Urban  was  so  far  to 
blame  for  the  rupture  of  the  proposed  alliance  between  the  houses 
of  Austria  and  Stuart.  In  completing  the  dispensation  which 
his  predecessor  had  drawn  up,  he  added  to  the  previous  condi- 
tions, that  public  churches  should  be  erected  for  the  Boman 
catholics  in  every  province:  a  demand  which  never  could  be 
agreed  to,  considering  the  greater  proportion  that  there  was  of 
a  susceptible  protestant  population,  and  which  the  pope  himself 
receded  from  afterwards,  on  the  occasion  of  the  French  matri- 
monial alliance.  In  fact,  he  seemed  to  view  with  unwillingness 
the  augmentation  of  power  which  Spain  would  have  acquired  by 
that  connection  with  England.  A  negotiation  was  carried  on 
with  the  utmost  secrecy  by  the  nuncio  resident  in  Brussels, 
about  a  marriage  between  the  electoral  prince  of  the  palatinate, 
not  with  an  Austrian,  but  with  a  Bavarian  princess.^ 

And  in  the  Mantuan  complication  which  now  started  up,  the 
pope  had  no  less  essential  a  part.  The  secret  marriage  of  the 
young  princess  with  Bhetelois,  on  which  all  depended,  could 
not  have  been  accomplished  without  a  dispensation  from  the 
pope.  It  was  obtained  from  Pope  Urban  without  his  having  so 
much  as  put  a  single  question  to  the  nearest  relatives,  to  the 
emperor,  or  to  the  king,  and  it  arrived  just  at  the  fitting  mo- 
ment. 

1  Marquemont  (Lettres,  in  Aubery's  M^moires  de  Richelieu,  I.  p.  05)  remarks 
this  from  the  Tery  first.  It  will  not  be  found  difficult,  says  he,  to  deal  with  the 
pope.  Hia  leaning  is  for  the  kins;  and  for  France :  but  from  prudential  motives  he 
will  satbiy  the  other  princes.  The  pope  became  aware,  forthwith,  of  the  aversion 
of  the  Spaniards. 

s  Tlie  nuncio's  emissary  was  a  Capuchin  friar,  called  Francis  della  Rota. 
Rossdorf,  N^gociations,  T.  205,  is  particularly  minute  on  the  subject  of  his  nego- 
tiations. 
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In  this  manner  did  the  pope'*s  peculiar  disposition  already  lie 
open  to  the  light  of  day.  LilLe  the  other  Italian  princes,  he 
wished  above  all  things  to  see  placed  in  Mantna  a  prince  who 
should  be  disconnected  with  Spain. 

He  did  not  wait  even  until  he  had  receiyed  any  kind  of  soli- 
citation from  Richelieu.  As  his  applications  to  the  imperial 
court  remained  without  fruit,  the  proceedings  adopted  there  be- 
coming, on  the  contrary,  more  and  more  hostile,  and  as  the 
siege  of  Gasale  went  on,  the  pope  himself  turned  to  France. 

He  presented  the  most  urgent  entreaties,  setting  £orth  that 
the  king  might  send  an  army  into  the  field  even  before  the  cap- 
ture of  Rochelle:  that  an  enterprise  in  the  Hantaan  affair  would 
be  no  less  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  Gk>d  than  the  siege  of  that 
main  bulwark  of  the  Huguenots:  only  let  the  king  once  appear 
in  Lyons  and  declare  for  the  freedom  of  Italy,  and  the  pope, 
too,  would  not  delay  placing  an  army  in  the  field,  and  anitlng 
his  forces  with  the  king.^ 

From  this  side,  accordingly,  Bichelieo,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, had  nothing  to  dread  on  reviving  again  that  opposition  to 
Spain  which  had  miscarried  three  years  before.  But  he  wished 
to  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution;  he  had  none  of  the  pope'*e 
eager  haste;  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  distracted  while 
engaged  with  the  siege  that  captivated  his  love  of  glory. 

The  more  decided  was  he,  as  soon  as  Bochelle  had  fallen. 
'^  Monsignore,^^  he  said  to  the  papal  nuncio,  whom  be  had  im- 
mediately ordered  to  be  called,  ^^  we  shall  now  not  lose  a  mo- 
ment further:  the  king  will  take  up  the  Italian  aSsAr  with  all 
his  energies."*'^ 

In  this  manner  did  that  animosity  towards  Spain  and  Austria 
which  had  already  been  so  often  excited,  start  up  more  power- 
fully than  over.  The  jealousy  of  Italy  once  more  called  forth 
the  ambition  of  France.  The  state  of  things  seemed  so  urgent 
that  Louis  XIII  would  not  even  wait  for  the  return  of  spring. 
While  it  was  as  yet  but  the  middle  of  January,  1629,  he  set 
out  from  Paris  and  took  the  way  towards  the  Alps.  In  vain 
did  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who,  as  we  said,  remsuned  attached  to 

1  Extracts  from  Bethune's  dcfipatchcs  of  the  23d  of  September  and  Sth  of  Octo- 
ber, 1628,  in  Siri:  Memorie,  VI.  p.  478. 

■  Dispaocio  Bagui,  2  Nov.  1628. 
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Spain,  oppose  him:  his  passes,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  bar- 
ricaded, were  carried  by  storm  at  the  first  assault;  Susa  was 
taken;  by  the  month  of  March  he  had  to  come  to  terms;  the 
Spaniards,  in  fact,  found  themselves  compelled  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Casale/ 

Thus  did  the  two  leading  powers  of  Roman  catholic  Christen- 
dom confront  each  other  anew  in  arms.  Richelieu  a<rain 
adopted  his  boldest  schemes  for  attacking  the  Spanish-Austrian 
power. 

If  we  compare  the  two  periods,  however,  we  shall  find  that 
in  this  he  now  proceeded  on  a  far  more  solid  and  more  tenable 
footing  than  in  his  previous  enterprises  connected  with  the 
Orisons  and  the  Palatinate.  At  that  time,  the  Huguenots  had 
been  able  to  seize  the  favourable  moment  for  renewing  a  war 
with  him  within  France.  Not  that  they  were  yet  completely 
crashed,  but  since  they  had  lost  Rochelle,  they  no  longer  gave 
cause  for  anxiety :. their  defeats  and  losses  went  on  without  inter- 
ruption, so  that  they  were  now  incapable  even  of  making  a  diver- 
sion. And  perhaps  it  is  of  still  more  consequence  that  Riche- 
lieu now  had  the  pope  in  his  favour.  In  the  former  enterprise, 
the  opposition  in  which  he  was  involved  in  regard  to  it  with 
the  Roman  see,  perilled  even  his  position  in  the  interior  of 
France,  whereas  Rome  itself  suggested  the  present  attempt,  as 
being  for  the  interest  of  the  papal  principality.  Richelieu  found 
it  advisable  on  the  whole,  to  attach  himself  as  closely  as  possible 
to  the  popedom :  in  the  controversy  between  Romish  and  Oalli- 
can  doctrines,  he  now  kept  to  the  former  and  denied  the  latter. 

In  aU  this,  how  important  were  the  results  that  arose  from 
the  opposition  of  Urban  VIII.  to  the  house  of  Austria ! 

With  the  religious  development,  with  the  progress  of  the 
Soman  catholic  restoration,  there  were  interwoven  political 
changes,  which  constantly  gave  efiect  to  their  own  principle, 
and  now  J9et  themselves  in  direct  opposition  to  that  of  the 
church. 

The  pope  entered  the  lists  with  that  very  power  which  had 
made  the  re-establishment  of  Roman  Catholicism  a  matter  of  the 
most  eager  interest. 

I  Recoeil  de  diyenes  relations  des  guerres  d*ltalie,  1629. — [Collection  of  the  ▼»• 
riout  Meoimt«  of  the  wan  of  Italy,  1629.]     Boui^  en  Bresse,  1632. 

II.  S 
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The  question  now  remains,  wbat  course  would  be  pursued  by 
this  power,  and  particularly  by  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  in  whose 
hands  chiefly  lay  the  grand  work  of  the  re-establishmeut,  when 
called  to  face  so  powerful  and  threatening  an  opposition. 

THX  rOWKR  OF  THE  XMFXBOR  FXBDINJJfD  H.  15  1629. 

To  the  emperor  it  was  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

He  could  not,  indeed,  under  existing  circumstances,  promise 
himself  any  kind  of  favour  from  the  pope :  in  the  smallest  mat* 
ters,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Maximian,  nay, 
in  the  most  devout  suggestions,  as  when,  among  other  things,  he 
wished  to  see  admitted  into  the  Roman  kalendar,  St.  Stephen 
and  St.  Wenceslaus,  because  of  the  one  being  so  much  revered 
in  Hungary,  and  the  other  in  Bohemia,  he  met  with  opposition, 
and  teceived  nothing  but  unfavourable  answers.  Not  the  less, 
on  the  6th  of  March,  1629,  did  he  cause  the  edict  of  restitution 
to  be  promulgated  in  the  empire.  It  was  as.it  were  the  final 
judgment  pronounced  in  a  great  lawsuit,  which  had  now  been 
carried  on  for  more  than  a  century.  The  evangelical  body  had 
judgment  given  against  them  out  and  out:  the  Roman  catholics 
had  it  decided  completely  in  their  favour:  ^'  nothing  further 
remains  for  us,^^  said  the  emperor,  '^  but  to  take  up  the  cause 
of  the  injured  party,, and  to  send  out  our  commissioners  to  de- 
mand back  from  their  illegal  possessors  all  archbishoprics,  bishop- 
rics, prelatures,  monasteries,  and  convents,  and  other  spiritual 
property,  that  have  been  confiscated  since  the  compact  of  Pas- 
sau.^^  The  commissioners  appeared  immediately;  one  wi^  spe- 
cially appointed  for  each  circle  of  the  empire,  and  set  to  work 
forthwith ;  the  most  reckless  executions  commenced.  And  with 
this  at  least  was  the  pope  not  to  be  appeased,  or  to  be  moved  to 
some  favour  and  liking  for  the  emperor!  Pope  Urban  took  it 
all  as  a  mere  discharge  of  duty.  The  emperor  pri^yed  that  in 
the  first  instance,  at  least,  he  might  be  empowered  to  nominate 
persons  to  the  ecclesiastical  appointments  obtained  by  means  of 
the  edict  of  restitution;  this  the  pope  refused  to  grant  him,  for, 
said  he,  I  must  not  violate  the  concordat:  it  is  observed  even 
in  France.^     There  is  almost  a  sneer  in  this  reference,  for  the 

1  Lettera  dl  segretaria  di  stato  al  nuntio  Pallottall  28  Aprile,  1629. — [I^ettcr  of 
the  secretar^rship  of  state  to  the  nuncio  Pallotta,  28th  April,  1629.]  The  pope  &{}- 
pointed  Peter  Lewia  Caraffa»  his  nuncio  at  Cologne,  to  go  to  Lower  Saxony,  "  under 
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French  concordat  secured  to  the  king  the  very  right  which  the 
emperor  desired.  The  emperor  wished  to  have  it  in  his  power 
to  change  the  regained  monasteries  into  colleges,  particnlarlj 
for  Jesuits;  the  pope  replied  that  the  monasteries  must  first  of 
aU  be  delivered  over  to  the  bishops. 

The  emperor  meanwhile  proceeded  on  his  course,  without 
paying  regard  to  the  disfavour  shown  him  by  the  pope ;  he 
considered  himself  as  the  great  champion  of  the  Boman  catholic 
chnrclu 

He  caused  three  armies  at  once  to  take  the  fidd. 

The  first  came  in  aid  of  the  Poles  against  the  Swedes,  and 
in  fact  did  so  far  restore  the  roiliturv  fortunes  of  the  Poles. 
Yet  that  was  not  its  only  object;  it  was  thought,  that  at  the 
same  time  Prussia  might,  in  that  campaign,  be  restored  to  the 
empire  and  to  the  order  from  which  it  had  been  wrested.^ 

Another  army  marched  against  the  Netherlands,  to  assist  the 
Spaniards  in  that  quarter.  It  spread  itself  over  the  moors  from 
Utrecht  towards  Amsterdam,  and  nothing  but  an  accident,  the 
surprisal  of  Wesel,  prevented  it  firom  achieving  the  greatest  suc- 
cesses. 

Meanwhile,  a  third  army  assembled  at  Memmingen  and  Lin- 
dau,  for  the  purpose  of  marching  into  Italy,  and  putting  an 
end  to  the  Mantuan  affair  with  the  sword.  The  Swiss  could 
not  be  induced  to  grant  a  passage  as  a  favour,  but  they  were 
compelled  to  do  so;  Luciensteig,  Ohur,  together  with  all  the 
passes  in  the  Grisons  as  far  as  the  Lago  di  Oomo,  were  taken 
in  an«instant:  this  army,  35,000  strong,  then  descended  along 
the  Adda  and  the  Oglio.  The  duke  of  Mantua  was  once  more 
called  upon  to  submit.  He  declared,  in  reply,  that  he  stood 
under  the  safeguard  of  France,  and  that  they  must  negotiate  in 
that  quarter.  While  the  Ckrmans  were  now  moving  against 
Mantuai  and  the  Spaniards  agwisi  Montferrat,  the  French  ap- 

pretence  of  being  aent  for  the  restitution  of  ohuroh  property,  and  tlioii|^t  also  of 
giring  him  the  power,  apart  from  there  being  any  need  ror  ii»  of  using  it  in  the  eon* 
tnnrenies  of  the  clergy  among  themselves." 

1  M6moire8  et  negotiations  de  Rusdorf,  II.  724.  "  Comlti  N^montMio 
(Sdiwanenberg)  Vienne  nuper  elans  Teribis  a  oonsiliariis  et  ministris  CsBsaris  dic- 
tum fait,  imperatorsm  scilicet  sibi  et  imperio  subjecturum  quidquid  milite  sue  in 
BonHaia  oeouparit  et  oeperit."^Count  Sehwarzenberg  was  lat^  told  at  Vienna, 
in  fine  words,  liy  the  emperor's  eoimoillora  and  ministers,  that  the  emperor  would, 
doubtleas,  subject  to  himself  and  the  empire  whaterer  his  forces  might  occupy  and 
take  in  Prussia.] 
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peared  again  the  second  time.  On  this  occasion  likewise,  they 
achieved  some  successes,  having  taken  Saluzzo  and  Pinerolo: 
but  in  the  main  affair  they  accomplished  nothing:  they  could 
not  even  compel  the  duke  of  Savoy  anew  to  comply  with  their 
wishes.  The  Spaniards  began  to  besiege  Gasale,  and  the  Ger- 
mans, after  a  short  cessation  of  hostilities,  Mantua:^  they  were 
an  overmatch  by  far  for  the  other  side. 

No  wonder  if,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  people  now  began  to 
talk  in  Vienna  itself  of  the  old  imperial  supremacy,  "  that  the 
Italians  were  yet  to  be  shown  that  there  still  was  an  emperor, 
and  that  they  would  yet  be  called  to  a  reckoning.*^^ 

Venice,  in  particular,  had  brought  on  itself  the  hatred  of  the 
house  of  Austria.  People  judged  at  Vienna,  that  were  Mantua 
once  taken,  the  terra  firma  of  Venice,  too,  could  no  longer  hold 
out.  It  could  not  fail  to  be  taken  possession  of  in  the  course  of 
a  few  months,  and  then  the  imperial  fief  might  be  demanded 
back.  The  Spanish  ambassador  went  even  beyond  this.  He 
compared  the  Spanish-Austrian  power  with  the  Soman,  and  the 
Venetian  with  the  Garthaginian.  Aut  Boma,  he  exclaimed, 
aut  Carthago  ddenda  est? 

And  here,  too,  people  called  to  mind  the  secular  claims  of  the 
empire  against  the  popedom. 

Ferdinand  II.  contemplated  having  himself  crowned:  he  re- 
quired that  the  pope  should  come  to  Bologna  or  to  Ferrara,  to 
meet  him :  the  pope  dared  neither  promise  nor  refuse,  and  tried 
to  help  himself  with  a  reservatio  mentalU  (mental  reservation).^ 
Mention  was  made  of  the  feudal  rights  of  the  empire  over  Ur- 
bino  and  Montefeltro,  and  the  papal  nuncio  was  informed,  with- 
out more  ado,  that  Wallenstein,  on  coming  into  Italy,  would 
make  further  inquiry  into  the  subject.  In  point  of  fact,  that 
was  Wallenstein's  object.  He  had  been  ere  now  opposed  to 
the  Italian  war;  but  he  now  declared  that  as  he  saw  that  the 

1  The  elerenth  book  deU'  istoria  di  Pletro  Gioy.  Capriata  dLscusses  the  indiTi* 
dual  steps  in  this  occorrence. 

s  Either  Rome  or  Carthage  must  be  destroyed. '  Tb. 

s  Se  bene  Urbane  una  volta  U9ci  coll'  ambasciatore  SayelU  che  bisognando  si  saria 
traaferito  a  Bologna  o  Ferrara,  non  intese  per6  dire  in  con^pettiyit^  di  queUo  che 
espresse  il  principe  di  Eckenberg. — \lit  indeed,  Urban  on  one  occasion  came  to  this 
issue  with  the  ambassador  SayeDi,  tnat  in  case  of  need  he  should  transfer  himaelt 
to  Bologna  ac  Ferrara,  he  did  not  therefore  mean  to  say  so  in  relation  to  what  had 
been  expreeeed  by  the  prince  of  Eckenberg.] 
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pope  with  his  allies  wanted  to  crush  the  house  of  Austria,  he 
was  for  it/  He  hinted  that  it  was  a  hundred  years  sitice  Borne 
had  been  plundered,  and  that  it  must  now  be  much  richer  than 
it  was  then. 

Meanwhile  France  was  not  to  be  spared.  The  emperor  thought 
of  recovering  the  three  lost  bishoprics  by  dint  of  arms:  his  plan 
being  to  take  Cossacks  from  Poland  and  to  send  them  to  France. 
The  dissensions  of  Louis  XIII.  with  his  brother  and  his  mo- 
ther, seemed  to  present  a  desirable  opportunity  for  doing  so. 

And  thus  did  the  house  of  Austria  occupy  a  position  in  which 
it  followed  out  its  e£forts  against  the  protestants  in  the  boldest 
manner,  but  at  the  same  time  powerfully  kept  down  and  con- 
trolled the  Boman  catholic  opposition  and  even  the  pope. 

KSGOTUTIONS  WITH  SWSDVN. — ELECTORAL  DIET  OF  RATISBON. 

In  earlier  times,  as  often  as  a  case  of  this  kind  was  merely  seen 
at  a  distance  and  dreaded  only,  all  that  yet  remained  independent 
in  Europe  would  have  coalesced,  but  now  it  had  actually  oc- 
curred. The  Boman  catholic  opposition  looked  round  for 
assistance  from  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Boman  Catholicism; 
no  longer  from  jealousy,  but  for  deliverance  from  jeopardy  and 
in  self-defence.  But  to  what  quarter  could  it  turn !  England 
was  fully  occupied  at  home  in  consequence  of  the  broils  betwixt 
king  and  parliament,  and  was,  moreover,  negotiating  anew  with 
Spain:  the  Netherlands  were  actually  invaded  by  the  enemy: 

1  The  opinion  generally  entertained  of  the  pope  at  Vienna,  may  be  learned  from 
Palotta's  letter  o?  10th  August,  1628.  **  £  stato  qui  rappresentato  da'  maligni,  che 
son  quelli  che  vogliono  la  guerra,  che  lo  stato  di  Milano  sta  in  grandissimo  pcricolo, 
esaendo  cosa  sicura  che  papa  Urbane  hayendo  yastissimi  pensieri  sia  di  cattivo  ani- 
mo  yerso  la  casa  d' Austria,  che  percid  si  habbia  da  temere  di  S.  S^  non  meno  che 
di  Veneziani  e  di  Franoesi  hayendo  gli  stati  cosi  vicini  al  ducato  di  Milano  e  potendo 
in  un  tratto  mettere  potente  esercito  in  campagna:  c  di  pid  gli  stessi  maligni 
hanno  rappresentato  per  cosa  gi4  stabilita  che  S.  S**  yuole  in  ogni  modo  far  fare  re 
de'  Roman!  11  re  di  Francia,  ed  in  confermazione  di  cid  hanno  allegato  che  essendo 
la  S^  S.  nunzio  in  Francia  dicesse  aUa  regina  che  s'egli  arrivava  ad  esser  papa, 
yoleya  procurare  di  fare  re  de'Romani  il  suo  figliuolo,  il  quale  ancora  era  fanciuUo." 
— [It  has  been  represented  here  by  malignant  persons,  that  is,  by  those  who  wish 
for  war,  that  the  state  of  Milan  is  in  the  utmost  jeopardy,  it  being  certain  that  Pope 
Urban,  having  the  vastest  thoughts,  bears  ill  will  towards  the  house  of  Austria, 
that,  therefore,  there  is  ground  of  apprehension  in  his  Holiness  not  less  than  in  the 
Venetians,  and  the  French  haying  states  thus  near  to  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and 
being  able  at  a  stroke  to  send  a  powerful  army  into  the  field :  and,  further,  these 
same  malignant  persons  have  represented  it  as  quite  an  established  fact,  that  the 
pope  wishes  anyhow  to  make  the  king  of  France  king  of  the  Romans  ;  and  in  con- 
firmation of  this  have  allesed  that  when,  his  Holiness  was  nuncio  in  France,  he  had 
told  the  queen  that  should  he  ever  happen  to  become  pope,  he  wished  to  bring  it 
about  that  her  son  should  be  king  of  the  Romans,  he  being  still  an  infant.] 
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the  protestants  of  Germany  were  either  beaten  or  overawed  by 
tlie  imperial  armies:  the  king  of  Denmark  had  been  compelled 
to  accede  to  a  disadvantageous  peace.  There  was  none  left  but 
the  king  of  Sweden. 

While  the  protestants  had  been  beaten  in  all  quarters,  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  alone  had  gained  victories.  He  had  conquered 
Riga,  the  whole  of  Livonia  as  fsur  as  the  Dimamiind,  and  of 
Lithuania,  as  the  Poles  expressed  it,  as  much  as  he  desired. 
Then,  in  1626,  he  appeared  in  Prussia,  chiefly,  aa  he  said,  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  clergy  in  the  bishopric  of  Ermeland.  He  had 
possessed  himself  of  Frauenburg  and  Braunsbeig,  the  head- 
quarters of  restored  Roman  Catholicism  in  those  parts,  and 
a£forded  a  new  and  powerful  stay  to  the  oppressed  ^otestants 
among  their  inhabitants.  All  eyes  were  turned  upon  him. 
"  Above  all  other  men,''  writes  Rusdorf  as  early  as  1624,  "  I 
prize  this  victorious  hero;  I  revere  him  as  the  sole  8af^;ttard  of 
our  cause,  as  the  terror  of  our  common  enemy:  I  fellow  his 
glory,  which  is  exalted  above  envy,  with  my  prayers.*^  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  it  is  true,  had  now  experienced  a  loss  upon  the 
moors  of  Stumm,  and  had  well  nigh  himself  been  taken  prisoner, 
but  the  chivalrous  courage  with  which  he  btoke  through  the 
enemy,  invested  him  even  with  firesh  glory,  and  heneverceased 
to  keep  the  field. 

To  this  prince  the  French  now  addressed  themselves.  First 
they  mediated  a  truce  between  him  and  the  Poles,  and  it  is, 
indeed,  very  possible  that  the  emperor's  design  upon  Prussia 
helped  to  give  a  friendly  tone,  if  not  to  the  king,  at  least  to  the 
magnates  of  Poland.*  After  this,  they  came  nearer  their  main 
design,  which  was  to  draw  the  king  of  Sweden  into  Germany. 
They  confined  themselves  withal  to  merely  insisting  on  the  in- 
sertion in  the  compact  of  some  stipulations  in  favour  of  Roman 
Catholicism.  With  this  reservation  they  declared  their  readi- 
ness to  assist  the  king,  who  had  to  bring  a  considerable  force 

1  Kusdorf,  Mdmoires,  11.  3.  "  Ejus  gloriam  invidiffi  metas  eluctatam,  exoelsam 
infract!  animl  magnitudinem,  et  virtutis  magis  ao  magis  per  merita  enitesoentis  ct 
assui^ntU  invictum  robur  cum  stupore  adoro  et  rapplioi  Toto  proeequor." — [I 
adoro  with  amazement  and  follow  with  suppliant  tow  his  glory,  which  has  struggled 
beyond  the  barriers  of  envy,  the  lofty  grandeur  of  his  unbroken  mind,  and  the  un- 
fanquished  strength  of  a  virtue  that  shines  out  mora  and  moro  by  its  deserts.] 

>  Rusdorf,  TI.  724.  **  PolonisD  proceres,  si  unquam,  vel  nunc  maxime  pacem 
dcsldcrabunt." — [The  magnates  of  Poland,  if  cYcr,  now  chiefly  wished  for  peace.] 
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into  the  field,  with  a  correBponding  sum  of  money.  Hereupon, 
after  some  delay,  King  Gustavus  went  into  the  proposed  agree- 
ment. In  his  instructions  he  avoids  all  mention  of  religion, 
placing  the  object  of  the  alliance  simply  in  the  restoration  of 
tile  German  estates  to  their  ancient  privileges,  the  removal  of 
the  imperial  troops,  and  the  security  of  the  sea  and  of  commerce.^ 
An  agreement  was  drawn  up  in  which  the  king  engaged  to  tole- 
rate the  Boman  catholic  worship  where  he  might  find  it,  and  in 
religious  matters,  as  it  is  expressed,  to  act  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  empire.  This  was  necessary  for  the  sake  of  the  pope>  to 
whom  notice  of  it  was  immediately  communicated.  Some  for- 
malities, it  is  true,  still  stood  in  the  way  of  the  completion  of 
the  compact;  it  was  considered  to  be  definitely  settled,  however, 
by  summer  1630.^  The  papal  nuncio  in  France  maintains  that 
Venice  engaged  to  pay  a  third  part  of  the  subsidies.'  I  have 
had  no  means  of  discovering  what  ground  there  was  for  this  asser- 
^^%  it  corresponds  at  least  with  the  state  of  circumstances  at 
the  time. 

But  could  one  venture  indeed  to  hope  that  Gustavus  Adol- 
phua  was  in  fit  case  alone  to  break  down  the  preponderance  of 
the  imperial  army  and  to  beat  it  in  the  field.  Nobody  trusted 
that  he  could.     It  seemed  desirable  above  all  things  to  bring 

^  Tenor  mandatonim  qofo  S.  K.  Maj.  Succue  dementer  yvlt  ut  oonsiliarios  ejus 

'    -    Dd.  CamerariuB  obeerrare  deoeat.  Upvalue,  18  Dec.  1629. — FTenor  of  the 

'Q8tnictioiifl  which  his  royal  Majesty  of  Sweden,  in  his  clemency,  desires  that  his 

<^uiicilior    -     -    the  Lord  Chamberlain,  should  observe,  Upsala,  18th  December, 

1629.]    Moser's  patriotic  Archives,  vol.  VI.  p.  138.* 

*  Bagni,  18  Giagno  [18th  June]  1630.  He  quotes  the  article,  which  occurs  also 
in  the  compact  of  6th  January,  1631,  with  a  slight  difference,  as  follows:  **  Si  rex 
tliquos  progresBUs  faciet,  in  captis  aut  deditis  locis,  quantum  ad  ea  quie  religionem 
Kpectant,  observabit  leges  imperii." — [K  the  kinz  mAe  any  progress  {lit.  progresses) 
he  shall  observe  the  laws  of  the  empire,  as  for  those  things  that  respect  religion,  in 
places  taken  by  or  surrendered  to  him.1  He  shows,  also,  now  that  was  to  be  under- 
stood. "  Le  quali  legei  "  [which  laws],  he  adds,  ''dicevano  dovere  intendersi  della 
religione  cattolica  e  aSla.  confessione  Augustana  [they  said,  were  to  be  understood 
of  the  catholic  religion  and  the  Augsburg  confession].  So  that  Calvinism  seems  to 
have  remained  excluded. 

»  Bagni,  16  Luglio  [16th  July]  1630.  "  Sopragiunsero  "  [there  were  added],  it 
runs  in  the  extract,  *'  nuove  lettere  del  Bagni  ooU'  aviso  che  alia  prefata  confedera- 
tione  fra  il  re  di  Francia  e  lo  Sueco  erasi  aggiunta  la  republica  di  Vcnetia,  la  auale 
obligavasi  a  contribuire  per  la  terza  parte  " — [fresh  letters  from  Bagni,  with  advice 
that  to  the  foresaid  confederacy  between  the  kings  of  France  and  Sweden,  Venice 
had  been  added,  and  had  come  under  an  obligation  to  contribute  the  third  part]. 

*  Bat  it  Riuct  by  no  iiM»n«  b»  thoosbt  tluit  Im>  had  not  anothw  and  fiir  higher  md  at  h^art.  Bi«  grand  purpoM 
>M7  tw  hMra«d  from  the  ailmlrable  prajrrr  which  he  oflercd  np  on  landing  on  the  Itland  of  Riigen,  and  In  which  he 
•alia  Ood  to  witiMM  that  he  oam*  tir  the  lake  of  Ood'e  booour.  and  li>r  widc  ooaifort  and  aaeletane*  to  Hie  aAietcd 
T». 
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about  in  Germany  itself  some  movement  that  might  oo-operat^sr 
with  the  expedition  he  was  about  to  undertake. 

And  here  undoubtedly  the  protestants  might  safely  be  reck — 
oned  upon.  Whatever  line  of  policy  might  be  suggest^  U^ 
individual  princes  by  a  regard  for  their  personal  interests  or  fears^ 
yet  men*'s  minds  had  become  completely  overpowered  by  that 
fermentation  which  penetrates  into  the  depths  of  common  life, 
and  precedes  great  storms.  I  shall  mention  but  one  idea  that 
prevailed  at  the  time.  On  the  edict  of  restitution  coming  to  be 
carried  into  effect  here  and  there,  and  the  Jesuits  were  already 
giving  hints  that  they  intended  to  pay  nor  regard  whatever  to 
the  Augsburg  peace,  the  protestants  intimated  that  before  they 
could  carry  matters  thus  far,  the  utter  subversion  of  the  em- 
pire of  the  German  nation  would  take  place:  "sooner  would 
they  cast  o£f  law  and  manners,  and  convert  Germany  again  into 
iia  ancient  wolds  and  wildernesses.'*'* 

But  even  on  the  side  of  the  Boman  catholics,  there  were 
symptoms  of  discontent  and  dissension. 

It  cannot  be  told  what  a  commotion  was  caused  among  the 
clergy  by  the  Jesuits  having  it  in  contemplation  to  possess  them- 
selves of  the  restored  conventual  property.  The  Jesuits  declared 
that  there  were  no  longer  any  Benedictines:  that  they  had  all 
apostatized,  and  were  altogether  incapable  of  entering  again  into 
the  lost  possessions.  On  the  other  hand,  their  own  merits  were 
brought  into  question  by  the  opposite  side:  people  would  not 
hear  of  conversions  having  been  effected  by  them :  what  were 
apparently  such  were  said  to  be  the  mere  effects  of  compulsion.^ 

1  Although  the  true  facts  of  the  ca«e  are  not  to  be  learned  from  the  violent  contro- 
versial writings,  accusations,  and  defences  that  appeared  on  the  subject,  yet  they 
present  the  points  in  dispute.  "  £  verissimo,"  says  the  papal  nuncio,  in  a  letter 
written  in  cipher,  "  che  i  padri  Gesuiti  hanno  procurato  e  procurano  col  favore 
dell'imperatore,  cho  non  pud  esser  maggiorc,  di  non  solo  soprastare  agli  altri  reli- 
giosi,  ma  di  escluderii  dove  essi  v'  hanno  alcun  intcrcsse  o  politico  o  spirituale.** — 
[It  is  most  true  that  the  Jesuit  fathers  have  procured  and  are  procuring,  with  the 
emperor's  favour,  which  cannot  be  greater  than  it  is,  not  only  a  place  above  the 
other  relirious  (orders),  but  the  exclusion  of  these  where  they  have  any  interest, 
either  political  or  secular.]  I  find,  however,  that  the  emperor,  devoted  as  he  was 
to  the  Jesuits,  was  disposed,  in  1629,  to  a  simple  restitution  to  the  old  orders.  This 
we  learn  from  Peter  Lewis  Caraffa,  nuncio  at  Cologne.  But  already  at  this  criti- 
cal moment,  the  Jesuits  had  carried  their  point  at  Rome.  There  a  decree  followed 
in  July  1629 :  "che  alcuna  parte  (dei  beni  ricuperati)  potesse  convertind  in  ere- 
zioni  di  seminaij,  di  alunnati,  di  scuole  c  di  coUegj  tanto  dc'  padri  Gesuiti,  quali  in 
gran  parte  furono  motori  dcll'editto  di  Cesare,  come  di  altri  religiosi  :*' — [that  any 
part  (of  the  recovered  property)  may  be  converted  into  the  erection  of  Beminaries, 
of  academies,  of  schools,  and  colleges,  as  well  of  the  Jesuit  fathers,  who  in  a  great 
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Ere  the  church  property  had  as  yet  been  restored,  thej  intro- 
duced among  the  religious  orders  dissensions  and  brawling  about 
the  chums  to  its  possession,  and  about  the  right  of  collation  be- 
tween the  emperor  and  the  pope. 

Bat  to  these  misunderstandings  on  religious  matters  there 
were  added  secular  ones  of  a  still  more  extensive  nature.  The 
Imperial  soldiers  were  felt  to  bo'an  intolerable  burthen;  in  their 
marches  they  exhausted  both  the  country  and  the  people;  while 
the  soldier  maltreated  the  burghers  and  peasantry,  the  comman- 
der in  chief  used  the  princes  no  better;  Wallenstein  allowed 
himself  to  use  the  most  insolent  language.  Even  the  emperor'^s 
old  allies,  the  heads  of  the  league,  and  above  all  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria,  were  discontented  with  the  present  and  anxious  about 
the  future. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Ferdinand,  in  order  to 
ha?e  his  son  elected  king  of  the  Romans,  assembled  the  Roman 
^olic  electors  at  Batisbon  in  the  summer  of  1630.  All  other 
^Qcems  of  public  importance  could  not  fail  on  this  occasion  to 
^m»  under  discussion. 

The  emperor  clearly  saw  that  he  must  make  some  concessions. 
It  was  his  intention  to  do  so  in  the  aSaurs  of  Germany;  he 
showed  a  disposition  to  suspend  the  edict  of  restitution  with 
'respect  to  the  territories  of  Brandenburg  and  the  electorate  of 
Saxony,  to  compromise  matters  as  respected  the  Palatinate  and 
Mecklenburg,  and  again  to  conciliate  Sweden,  negotiations  for 
^hich  were  already  set  on  foot,  and  meanwhile  he  proposed  to 
direct  his  main  force  against  Italy,  to  bring  the  Mantuan  war  to 
^  end,  and  to  compel  the  pope  to  acknowledge  his  ecclesiastical 
I>reteiiak>iis.' 


were  promoten  of  the  edict  of  tJie  emperor,  as  of  other  religioiLS  orders.] 
He  Jerait  tehools  would  hara  been  difTosed  OTer  all  the  north  of  Germany. 

1  DMfWoeio  PaDotta,  2  Ag.  1630,  gires  among  the  points  that  oome  under  eon- 
«dtalioii :  "  1*  se  li  doreta  sospendere  o  tirare  aranti  Teditto  della  ricuperatione 
de'  beni  eod^;  9*se  haTendosi  da  proeedere aTanti,  th^retae  da  sospendere  qnanto  a 
qneDi  ehe  eraao  negli  stati  deU*  elettori  di  Sassonia  e  di  Brandenbuivo :  ed  inclin- 
ifMi  a  sospeDderlo ;  8*  qnanto  ai  beneficii  e  beni  eccl"  che  si  erano  nouperati,  pro- 
teoderasi  ehe  alii  imperatori  spettasso  la  nominazione  -  -  6"  trattarasi  m  restituire 
11  daeato  di  Meohelbargh  agli  antichi  padroni,  siccome  il  palatinate  almeno  inferi- 
ors al  palatine,  eon  peipetuo  prenuditio  della  religione  cattolica,  oome  era  seguito 
eoo  Danimarea." — Tl.  Whether  they  should  suspend  or  proceed  with  the  edict  for 
the  reoorerj  of  eeclesiasUcal  property ;  2.  Supposing  that  they  were  to  proceed 
with  it,  whether  they  should  suspend  it  as  fiur  as  respected  that  which  lay  in  the 
states  of  the  ehwtors  of  Saaumy  and  Brandenburg :  ami  there  was  an  inclination  to 
susfoid  it ;  8.  Aa  for  the  benefioes  and  church  estates  that  were  reoorered,  it  waa 

n.  T 
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He  might  believe)  that  as  he  had  to  do  with  Oerman  princes^ 
he  oould  effect  most  by  compliancy  in  German  affairs.  Neyer — 
theless  the  state  of  things  was  not  so  simple  as  he  supposed. 

The  Italian  French  opposition  had  already  found  its  way^ 
among  the  Roman  catholic  electoral  princes,  and  was  endeayour- 
ing  to  make  use  of  the  discontented  among  them  for  its  own  pur- 
poses. 

First,  there  appeared  in  Batisbon  the  piq>al  nuncio  Bocci,  and 
it  may  well  be  supposed  that  he  would  turn  eyery  thing  to  ac- 
count in  thwarting  the  executicm  of  the  emperor^s  Italian  and 
antipapal  designs. 

The  pope  had  instructed  him  to  pufc  himself  before  all  things 
on  a  friendly  footing  with  the  electoral  prince  of  Bavaria^  and  in 
a  short  time  he  mentions  that  this  friendly  footing  was  kept  a 
profound  secret;^  he  brought  the  Boman  catholic  electors  to 
unite  in  a  declaration  that  in  all  church  affiurs  they  would  con- 
tinue to  act  along  with  him,  and  in  particular  would  preserve 
entire  the  jurisdiction  and  the  reverence  due  to  the  pi^al  see. 

But  in  order  to  give  a  decisive  turn  to  the  affidr,  there  came 
to  his  assistance  Bichelieu^s  trusty  friend,  father  Joseph.  Never 
certainly  was  the  thorough  craftiness  of  this  Gapuchin  fnar  more 
busily  exercised,  more  efficient,  or  to  those  who  were  privy  to  it, 
more  manifest  than  on  this  occasion.  M.  St.  Leon  who  accom- 
panied him  to  Batisbon,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  embassy,  said 
of  him,  ^'the  friar  indeed  has  no  soul,  but  instead  of  it  he  has  a 
shallow  wit  and  jocose  humour,  in  which  all  who  treat  with  him 
must  join.'' 

Now  by  means  of  these  agents  that  Italian  French  opposition 
to  the  emperor  made  his  very  German  allies  in  a  short  time  fully 
its  own.  Nothing  was  done  towards  restoring  peace  between  the 
empire  and  Sweden,  or  for  the  quieting  of  the  protestants;  the 
pope  never  could  have  approved  of  the  suspension  of  the  edict  of 
restitution.     On  the  other  hand  the  electoral  princes  pressed  for 

•Hedged  that  the  nominationa  belonged  to  the  emperor  -  -  6.  There  was  a  diflcvauon 
about  restoriiiK  the  dukedom  of  Mecklenburg  to  the  old  prqjrietora  as  well  as  the 
palatinate,  at  I^ast  the  lower,  to  the  palatme,  with  perpetual  prejudice  of  tlie  Bomaa 
catholic  religion,  as  was  done  with  regard  to  Denmark.] 

^  Dispaocio  Rocci  9  Sett.  1630.    **  E  questa  oorrispondenza  riusci  mdto  firnttu- 
osa,  perchd  BaTiera  di  buon  cuore  operd  ohe  in  quel  conTento  non  si  trattd  delle 


operationi  Mpra  mentoyate." — [And  this  mutual  understanding  proved  most  adTan- 

Bavaria  heartily 
tioned  from  being  treated  of  in  that  convention.] 


lageous.  for  tfavaria  heartily  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  proceedings  aboTO  men- 
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tke  restoration  of  peace  in  Italy,  and  called  for  the  dismissal  of 
the  imperial  commander  in  chief^  who  assumed  all  the  airs  of  an 
^ute  dictator. 

And  so  powerful  was  this  influence,  so  skilfully  was  it  made 
to  bear,  that  the  potent  emperor,  in  the  zenith  of  his  might, 
jieided  without  resistance,  and  unconditionally. 

While  the  negotiations  were  in  progress  at  Batisbon,  his  troops 
h»d  taken  Mantua;  he  could  consider  himself  as  master  of  Italy, 
and  yet  at  that  very  moment  he  consented  to  cede  Mantua  to 
Nepers,  under  condition  of  the  empty  formality  of  his  asking 
pardon.     But  perhaps  the  other  demand  was  still  more  signifi- 
cant.    The  Oerman  princes,  France,  and  the  pope  were  one  and 
all  threatened  by  the  commander  in  chief,  with  whom  personally 
the  success  of  the  imperial  arms  was  associated !     We  cannot 
wonder  if  they  hated  him  and  wanted  to  be  rid  of  him.     The 
emperor,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  gave  him  up. 

At  the  moment  when  he  might  have  lorded  it  over  Italy,  he 
allowed  that  prize  to  slip  from  his  grasp !  At  the  moment  of 
his  being  attacked  by  the  most  formidable,  and,  in  the  conduct 
of  a  war,  the  ablest  foe  in  Germany,  he  discarded  the  only  gene- 
ral capable  of  defending  him.  Never  did  policy  and  negotiatir 
produce  greater  consequences. 

SWXDUB  WIB.— POSITIOlf  OF  THB  POPX. 

Ahd  now  was  the  first  real  beginning  of  the  war.  Gustavus 
Adolphiis,  it  cannot  be  denied,  opened  it  under  the  most  favour- 
able auspices.  For  had  not  the  imperial  army  been  assembled 
in  the  name  of  Wallenstein,  and  was  it  not  devoted  and  beholden 
to  him  personally!  The  emperor  even  dismissed  a  part  of  it;  he 
subjected  the  requisitions  made  by  the  generals  which  had  form- 
erly been  left  to  their  discretion,  to  an  abatement  prescribed  by 
the  circles  of  the  empire.^  It  must  be  allowed  that  in  dismissing 
the  general,  the  emperor  at  the  same  time  ruined  his  army,  de- 
prived it  of  its  moral  force.  Torquato  Gonti,  an  Italian,  who  had 
previously  been  in  the  papal  service,  was  to  lead  it  against  the 
enemy  who  had  now  recovered  heart  and  was  full  of  ardour.    It 

X  Adlareitter  III.  XV.  48 :  '*  Ctenr  sCatuit  ne  in  postemm  stipendia  pro  tribuno- 
nun  arbitrio,  sed  ex  ciroulomm  pnoBcripta  moderatione  penderentur." — [They  de« 
freed  that  in  ftitore  the  pay  shoald  not  depend  on  the  caprice  of  the  oflicen,  but  oil 
the  moderation  pmcribed  by  the  circles.] 
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was  in  the  nature  of  things  that  this  command  met  with  no 
cess.    The  new  imperial  army  showed  itself  to  be  no  longer  whsfc 
the  old  had  been;  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  indeoisicm,  agit*- 
tion,  alarm,  and  loss;  Gustavns  Adolphus  drove  it  fairly  off  th^ 
field,  and  established  himself  on  the  lower  Oder. 

It  was  thought  at  first  in  Upper  Germany  that  this  was  of 
little  conseqaence  to  the  rest  of  the  empire;  Tilly,  meanwhile, 
was  going  on  veiy  deliberately  with  his  operations  on  the  Elbe. 
His  finally  taking  Magdebnrg  was  thought  by  the  pope  a  great 
yietory,  and  the  brightest  hopes  were  founded  on  it.  A  com- 
missioner was  forthwith  appointed  at  Tilly'^s  suggestion,  ^^  for 
the  purpose  of  arranging  the  eoncems  of  the  arohbishoprie  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  the  catholic  church.^ 

But  it  was  just  this  that  had  the  efiect  of  attaching  all  the 
protestant  princes  that  had  as  yet  been  undecided,  to  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  and  while  Tilly  sought  to  preyent  such  a  result,  of 
leading  them  to  enter  into  an  hostility  with  the  league  which 
no  longer  permitted  a  distinction  to  be  made  between  the  leagu- 
ist  and  the  imperial  populations.^  The  battle  of  Leipsic  fol- 
lowed; Tilly  was  knocked  on  the  head,  and  the  protestant  troops 
poured  themselves  over  the  leaguist  as  well  as  the  imperial  ter- 
ritories; Wiirzburg  and  Bamberg  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
king,  and  the  protestants  of  the  remote  north  encountered  on  the 
Rhine  those  old  champions  of  Roman  Catholicism,  the  troops  of 
Spain;  there,  near  Oppenheim,  we  see  their  skulls  mingled  to- 
gether; Maintz  was  taken;  all  the  oppressed  princes  attached 
themselves  to  the  king;  the  banished  count  palatine  appeared  in 
his  camp. 

It  now  followed  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  an  enterprise 
which  had  been  called  forth  and  approved  by  the  Roman  catho- 
lic opposition,  from  political  views,  could  not  fail  to  turn  out  for 
the  advantage  of  protestantism.  The  overpowered  and  oppressed 
party  agam  saw  itself  at  one  stroke  victorious.  It  is  true,  the 
king  granted  his  protection  in  general  to  the  Roman  catholics, 
as  he  was  bound  to  do  by  his  engagements  to  his  allies;  but  yet 

1  It  could  not  have  been  the  more  taking  of  Bffagdeborg  that  excited  this  prafound 
diHgiMt,  but  the  unparalleled  atrocities  with  which  it  waa  followed,  and  the  cold- 
blooded cr    ••-•'• 

both  sexes 

ranks  driven ^  ^^  ^^_^  ^  ^^^  «-««, 

diers,  while  the  ^neral  remained  perfectly  indiffci^t'to^lT^n^i^trp!!^   xL' 
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liededaied  withal  diat  he  came  to  deliver  his  co-religionists  from 
oppreBsion  of  oonscience;^  he  took  the  evangelical  ministers  who 
lived  under  Boman  catholic  goyemments^  for  example  in  Erfurt, 
into  his  special  safeguard;  he  likewise  permitted  people  every- 
where to  profess  the  Augsburg  confession,  the  banished  pastors 
retained  to  the  palatinate,  and  along  with  the  victorious  army 
Lutheran  preachers  traversed  the  empire  anew. 

Thus  strangely  complicated  was  the  policy  of  Urban  VIII. 
In  so  fsu*  as  the  king  attacked  and  overcame  the  power  of  Aus- 
tria, he  was  the  natural  ally  of  the  pope;  equally  in  Italian 
affiurs  did  he  show  himself  so;  under  the  influence  of  the  losses 
sustained  in  Germany,  the  emperor,  in  1 631,  complied  in  the 
Mantuan  affienr  with  conditions  still  more  un&vourable  than  those 
of  the  year  before  at  Bafcisbon.  Nay,  there  even  existed  indirect, 
if  not  direct,  ties  between  the  papal  see  and  the  protestant 
powers,  now  advancing  again  in  full  career  of  victory.  '^  I  speak 
of  this  on  good  grounds,^*  says  Alvise  Gontarini,  who  had  been 
at  the  French  and  afterwards  at  the  Soman  court,  ^^I  was  pre- 
sent at  all  the  negotiations;  the  pope^s  nimcios  uniformly 
favoured  Bichelieu'^B  enterprises,  both  as  respected  his  keep- 
ing his  place,  and  in  so  &r  as  he  endeavoured  to  aUy  Bavaria 
and  the  League  with  France;  as  &r  as  respected  his  alliance 
with  Holland  and  the  protestant  powers  in  general,  they  held 
their  peace,  in  order  that  they  might  not  say  that  they  approved 
of  it.  Other  popes  would  probably  have  made  this  a  matter  of 
conscience;  the  nuncios  of  Urban  VIII.  thereby  obtained  in- 
creased respect  and  personal  advantages.'*'^ 

Loud  and  bitter  were  the  complaints  of  the  emperor;  '^ first 
had  the  Boman  court  prevailed  on  him  to  issue  the  edict  of  res- 
titution, and  now  it  abandoned  him  in  the  war  which  it  had 
occasioned;  the  pope  had  thwarted  the  election  of  his  son  as  king 
of  the  Bomans;  he  instigated  the  electoral  prince  of  Bavaria,  by 
what  he  advised  and  what  he  did,  to  follow  a  separate  line  of 
policy  and  to  ally  himself  with  France;  that  it  was  idle  to  apply 
to  Urban  for  assistance,  such  as  former  popes  had  so  often 
afforded  in  money  or  troops ;  he  even  refused  to  condemn  the 

1  Letter  of  tlie  king  to  the  town  of  Sohweinfurt  in  Chemniti :  Sohwedisoher 
Kricg  Th.  L  p.  231. 
•  AL  ContAiini :  Relatione  di  Roma,  1635. 
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alliance  of  the  French  with  heretics,  or  to  declare  this  to  be  ^ 
religious  war.^^^    In  1632  we  find  the  imperial  ambassadors  a& 
Home  reiterating  before  all  things  the  last  request;  still,  saicL 
they,  might  the  declaration  of  his  Holiness  produce  the  utmost- 
effect;  still  it  may  not  be  altogether  so  impossible  to  expel  th» 
king  of  Sweden;  he  had  not  above  30,000  men. 

To  this  the  pope  replied,  with  more  learning  than  warmth  or 
sympathy;  "with  thirty  thousand  men  Alexander  conquered  the 
world." 

He  persisted  that  it  was  no  religious  war;  that  it  related  to 
political  matters  only;  that,  besides,  the  papal  exchequer  was 
exhausted;  he  could  do  nothing. 

The  members  of  the  Curia  and  the  inhabitants  of  Borne  were 
amazed.  In  the  midst  of  the  flames  that  burst  from  Roman 
catholic  churches  and  monasteries,  thus  they  expressed  them- 
selves, ''the  pope  stands  cold  and  motionless  as  ice.  The  king 
of  Sweden  has  more  zeal  for  Lutheranism  than  the  holy  Father 
has  for  the  only  saving  catholic  faith." 

Once  more  the  Spaniards  proceeded  to  make  a  protest.  As 
Olivarez  had  done  to  Sixtus  V.,  Cardinal  Borgia  now  appeared 
before  Urban  VIII.  solemnly  to  protest  against  the  conduct  of 
his  Holiness.  There  followed  perhaps  a  still  more  violent  scene 
than  before.  While  the  pope  fell  into  a  boiling  rage  and  inter- 
rupted the  ambassador,  the  cardinals  that  were  present,  took  part 
with  the  one  or  the  other  side.  The  ambassador  had  to  be  con- 
tent with  giving  in  his  protest  in  writing.*  But  with  this  the 
zealous  religious  party  was  not  satisfied;  there  was  soon  mooted, 


aver 
siastici 

poi  alle  reiterate  spedizic  , „ 

gente  e  bandiere  con  TeBempio  de'  preceBSori,  nel  publicar  la  guerra  di  i«ligione» 
nell'  impedire  ooUe  scomuniche  gli  appoggi  ai  medesimi  heretici  della  Francia :  and 
nel  mcdesimo  tempo  ritardata  1  elettione  del  re  de'  Romani,  confbrtato  il  daca  di 
Baviera  con  la  lega  cattolica  all'  unione  di  Francia,  assistendo  lo  mede§imo  dl  danaii 
e  di  consiglio  per  soBtenerai  in  corpo  separato.  II  papa  si  lagna  d'esser  tenuto  ere- 
tioo  et  amatore  di  buoni  pro^ressi  de*  protestanti,  come  tal  volta  in  effetto  non  li 
ebbe  discari." — [Tranalated  m  the  text  excepting  the  last  sentence ;  The  pope  is 
grieved  at  being  accounted  heretical,  and  a  lover  of  the  successful  proceedmgs  of 
the  protestants,  and  often,  indeed,  in  point  of  &ct  they  are  not  disagreeabl«  to  him.] 
s  «  Nella  quale,"  says  Cardinal  Cecchini  in  his  autobiography,  "oondudera  che 
tutti  11  danni  che  per  le  presenti  turbolenxe  erano  pervenire  alia  Christianity,  sarano 
stati  attribuiti  alia  negligenxa  del  papa." — [In  which  I  oondoded  that  all  the  mis- 
chiefs which  were  to  happen  to  Christendom  through  these  troubles  will  be  attri- 
buted to  the  negligence  of  the  pope.] 
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particularly  at  the  instigation  of  the  former  cardinal  nephew 

Ladoyisio,  the  idea  of  calling  a  council  in  opposition  to  the  pope/ 

Bat  what  a  fire  would  this  have  kindled!     Affairs  already 

took  a  turn  which  left  no  doubt  as  to  their  real  character,  and 

which  could  not  fail  to  give  a  different  tone  to  the  papal  policy. 

Urban  VIII.  flattered  himself  for  some  time,  that  the  king 

would  conclude  a  neutrality  with  Bavaria  and  restore  to  their 

territories  the  spiritual  princes  that  had  fled.  But  every  attempt 

to  reconcile  interests  so  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other, 

pro7ed  all  too  soon  an  utter  failure.     The  Swedish  arms  rolled 

onwards  lo  Bavaria;  Tilly  fell;  Miinich  was  taken;  Duke  Bem- 

liard  pushed  on  to  the  Tyrol. 

Upon  this  there  was  no  longer  room  to  doubt  what  the  pope 
and  Roman  Catholicism  had  to  expect  from  the  Swedes.  How 
completely  had  the  state  of  things  been  altered  in  a  moment. 
As  there  had  even  been  hopes  entertained  of  making  the  protes- 
tant  sees  in  the  north  of  Oermany  again  Boman  catholic,  so  now 
there  was  revived  in  the  king  the  plan  of  converting  the  sees  of 
southern  Germany  that  were  now  in  his  hand,  into  secular  prin- 
cipalities. He  talked  already  of  his  dukedom  of  Franconia;  he 
showed  some  intention  of  establishing  his  royal  court  at  Augs- 
burg. 

Two  years  before  this  the  pope  had  to  dread  the  arrival  of  the 
Aostrians  in  Italy;  he  was  threatened  with  an  attack  on  Borne. 
The  Swedes  now  appeared  on  the  frontiers  of  Italy;  with  the 
name  of  king  of  the  Swedes  and  Goths,  as  Gustavus  Adolphus 
called  himself,  recollections  were  associated  which  were  now  re- 
vived on  both  sides.^ 

• 
BXSTORATION  OF  TUB  BALAMCX  BXTWSX5  THE  TWO  BEUQIOUS  PBOFBaaiOKS. 

And  now  I  shall  not  relate  the  story  of  the  struggle  which  for 
the  space  of  sixteen  years  extended  over  Germany.  Enough,  if 
we  have  apprehended   how  that  powerful  advance  of  Roman 

1  Al.  Contarini  speaks  of  "  orecohio  che  si  prestaya  in  Spagna  alle  pratiche  di 
Ladoyisio  per  un  concilio." — [the  ear  that  was  given  in  Spain  to  the  evil  designs 
•f  LtidoTisio  for  a  oouncil.] 

•  Nerertheless  Al,  Contarini  affirms :  "  L*  opinione  vive  tuttavia  che  a  S.  S**  sia 
di^iaciuta  la  morte  del  re  di  Suezia  e  che  piil  goda  o  per  dir  m^lio  manoo  tema  i 
progreaai  de'  protestanti  che  degli  Austriaci.'*<--[The  opinion  constantly  prevailed 
that  the  death  of  the  king  of  Sweden  would  be  displeasing  to  his  Iloliness,  and  that 
liB  liked  better  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  he  dreaded  lew  the  successes  of  the  pro- 
tflrtants  than  of  the  Austriaos.] 
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Catholicism,  which  had  contemplated  taking  possession  of  oor^ 
fatherland  for  ever,  just  as  it  was  making  preparations  for  extir- 
pating the  protestant  opinions  at  their  source,  was  checked  in  its 
career  and  experienced  a  triumphant  resistance.  It  may  be  said 
in  general,  that  Soman  Catholicism,  considered  as  a  unity,  could 
not  bear  its  own  triumph.  The  head  of  the  church  thought  him- 
self compelled,  for  political  reasons,  to  oppose  the  powers  that 
had  done  most  to  contend  for  his  spiritual  authority,  and  to  en- 
large it.  Boman  catholics,  in  accordVith  the  pope,  called  up 
the  still  unsuppressed  energies  of  protestantism,  and  cleared  the 
way  for  their  being  exercised. 

Schemes  of  such  magnitude  as  those  cherished  by  Giistavus 
Adolphus,  when  at  the  acme  of  his  power,  oould  not,  indeed,  be 
accomplished  after  the  premature  death  of  that  prince,  not  cer- 
tainly on  that  account,  for  the  successes  of  protestantism  were  in 
no  wise  to  be  ascribed  to  its  own  power  alone.  Boman  catholic- 
ism,  however,  was  inci^ble,  even  when  it  had  summoned  up 
its  energies  better,  when  Bavaria  had  re-attached  itself  to  the 
emperor,  and  when  even  Urban  YIII.  paid  subsidies  anew,  of  ever 
again  overpowering  protestantism. 

People  soon  came  to  be  convinced  of  this,  at  least  in  Germany. 
The  peace  of  Prague  already  rested  on  such  an  assumption.  The 
emperor  allowed  his  edict  of  restitution  to  drop ;  the  electoral 
prince  of  Saxony  and  the  states  that  concurred  with  him,  aban- 
doned the  idea  of  the  restoration  of  protestantism  in  the  (emper- 
or^s)  hereditary  dominions. 

It  is  true  that  Pope  Urban  opposed  all  that  might  be  con- 
cluded to  the  prejudice  of  the  edict  of  restitution,  and  in  the 
emperor^s  ecclesiastical  council  he  had  the  Jesuits  on  his  side, 
and  particularly  Father  Lamormain,  who,  accordingly,  was  often 
enough  commended  for  this  as  a  worthy  confessor,  as  a  man 
beyond  the  influence  of  all  worldly  considerations;^  but  he  was 
opposed  by  the  majority,  consisting  of  the  Gapuchins  Quiroga 
and  Valerian,  and  Cardinals  Dietrichstein  and  Pafmany;  these 
maintained,  were  the  Boman  catholic  religion  kept  up  in  its 

1  Lettera  del  card*  Barberino  al  niintio  Baglione,  1 7  Marso  1 635 :  <*  enendo  aaone 
da  generoso  Christiano  e  degno  oonfesfloro  di  on  pio  imperatore,  dd  che  egUha  &tto 
rimiraodo  piii  il  delo  die  il  mondo." — [Letter  from  Cardinal  Barberino  to  the  min- 
oio  Baglicme,  17th  March  1635 :  being  the  work  of  a  genenms  Christian  and  worthy 
confessor  of  a  pious  emperor,  that  which  he  has  done  hATing  more  respect  for  heaven 
than  for  the  world.] 
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parity,  in  the  hereditary  dominions,  liberty  of  conscience  might 
be  granted  in  the  empire.  The  peace  of  Prague  was  proclaimed 
in  dl  the  pulpits  at  Vienna;  the  Capuchins  gloried  in  the  share 
thejhad  had  in  this  '^honourable  and  holy^^  work,  and  appointed 
^ial  solemnities  to  be  observed  on  account  of  it;  hardly  could 
tb  noncio  prevent  a  Te  Deum  from  being  sung.^ 

While  Urban  VIII.  although  he  had  practically  contributed 
80  mach  to  the  entire  failure  of  the  schemes  of  Boman  Catholi- 
cism, nevertheless  in  theory  would  relinquish  no  claim  to  which 
Itt  pretended,  all  that  he  effected  was  that  the  popedom  took  up 
ft  position  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  world'^s  living  and  real  inter- 
^.  Nothing  shows  this  more  manifestly  than  the  instructions 
he  transmitted  to  his  legate  Ginetti  at  Cologne,  on  the  first  at- 
tempt being  made  to  effect  a  general  pacification  in  1636.  In 
these  the  hands  of  the  ambassador  were  quite  tied  up,  in  regard 
to  all  the  important  points  that  bore  absolutely,  and  throughout, 
on  the  questions  to  be  settled.  One  of  the  most  pressing  neces- 
sities, for  example,  was  the  restoration  of  the  p^tinate.  Not 
^e  less  on  that  account  was  the  legate  instructed  to  oppose  the 

^  hom.  Bag^oni*8  correspondence  which  is  excerpted  in  NicoIetti*8  6th  Tolume, 
weximple,  14th  April  16^.    "  Disse  un  giomo  il  conte  di  Ognate  che  aasolnta- 
IIH^  il  re  di  Spagna  non  hATTebbe  dato  ajuto  alcuno  all'imporatore  se  non  in  caso 
^  NgDiaBe  la  pace  con  Sassonia :  di  che  marayigliandosi  il  nunzio  disse  che  la  piet4 
<M  re  eattolioo  riehiedeTa  che  si  cumnlaBsero  gli  ajuti  non  seguendo  delta  pace,  la 
^Qale  doTera  pinttosto  distorbarsi  trattandosl  con  eretici,  ed  applicare  Tanimo  alia 
]^  uuTenaM  ooi  principi  cattolici.    FuUi  risposto  che  ci6  segnirebbe  qoando  la 
Cvena  n  fosie  fatta  per  la  salute  delle  anime  e  non  per  la  ricnperazione  de'  beni 
^oclesiastici,  ed  il  padre  Qniroga  soggiunse  al  nunzio  che  I'imperatore  era  stato  gab- 
Qitoda  quelH  cheVharerano  persuaso  a  fare  Teditto  della  ricuperasione  de'  beni 
^oclesiastici,  Tolendo  intendere  de*  Gesuiti,  e  che  tutto  erasi  fatto  per  interesse  pro- 
|irio:  ma  arendo  il  nunxio  risposto  che  la  persuaaione  era  stata  interposta  con  buona 
iBtcniioiie,  il  padre  Quirqea  si  aooesse  in  maniera  che  proruppe  in  termini  esorbi* 
tanti,  siecfad  al  nunzio  fu  oifficile  il  rip^^Uarb  iierchd  maggiormente  non  eccedesse. 
Ma  Ognate  passd  pi&  oltre,  dicendo  che  rimperatore  non  potera  in  oonto  alcuno 
ritiiani  dalla  pace  con  Saasonia  per  hi  neoessitk  in  cui  troTayasi,  non  potendo  rosis« 
tere  a  tanti  nemici,  e  che  non  era  obbligato  a  rimettenri  Thavere  de*  suoi  stati  here- 
dituj  ma  solamente  quelli  dell'  imperio,  che  erano  tenuissimi»  e  che  non  oompliya 
di  tirare  aTanti  eon  perioob  di  perdere  gli  uni  e  sli  altri."---[Count  Ognate  said  one 
daj  tliat  alaolutely  the  king  of  Spain  lutd  not  given  any  aid  to  the  emperor,  unless 
ni  the  erent  of  the  peace  with  Saxony  foUowinff :  at  which  the  nuncio  manrellingt 
said  that  the  piety  of  the  catholic  king  required  that  the  aids  should  be  multijplied 
in  the  erent  of  that  peace  not  following,  which  (piety)  ought  rather  to  disturb  itself 
in  negotiating  with  heretics,  and  to  apply  the  mind  to  universal  peace  with  the 
Boman  cathdie  princes.    Fulli  replied  that  that  would  follow  had  tho  war  been 
waged  for  the  salration  of  souls,  and  not  for  the  recorery  of  church  property,  and 
Father  Quiroga  replied  to  the  nuncio  tiiat  the  emperor  had  been  deceired  by  those 
who  had  persuaded  him  to  issue  the  edict  for  the  recovery  of  church  property,  mean- 
ing it  to  be  understood  of  the  Jesuits,  and  that  all  had  been  done  from'  a  regard  to 
tfcir  own  interests ;  but  the  nuncio  having  rejoined  that  the  persuasion  had  been 
interposed  with  a  good  intention,  Father  Quiroga  got  so  angry  as  to  break  out 

II.  U 
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restitution  of  the  palatinate  to  any  not  catholic  prince/  Wha 
had  ah^ady  been  found  manifestly  unavoidable  at  Prague 
namely,  the  making  of  some  concessions  to  the  protestants  wit! 
respect  to  ecclesiastical  property,  was  subsequently  Still  more  so 
notwithstanding  which  the  legate  was  exhorted  to  be  specially 
zealous  in  seeing  to  nothing  being  conceded  in  respect  to  eccle 
siastical  property,  that  might  prove  to  the  advantage  of  protes 
tants.  But  the  pope  would  not  even  approve  of  the  concludinj 
of  a  peace  with  the  protestant  powers.  The  legate  was  not  U 
give  it  his  support,  if  the  Dutch  were  to  be  included  in  the  paci 
fication;  he  was  to  set  his  face  against  every  transference  to  tb< 
Swedes,  all  that  was  talked  of  at  the  time  was  only  a  harbour; 
^Hhe  divine  compassion  would  soon  find  means  for  removing  thai 
nation  out  of  Grermany.^ 

The  Boman  see  could  not,  consistently  with  common  sense, 
cherish  the  hope  any  longer  of  overpowering  the  protestants; 
still  it  is  of  great  significancy  that,  although  against  its  will,  yet 
through  its  obstinate  maintenance  of  impracticable  pretensions, 
it  made  itself  incapable  of  exercising  any  real  influence  on  the 
relation  between  the  faithful  of  its  own  communion  and  the  pro- 
testants. 

It  is  true  that  the  Boman  see  despatched  still  more  ambassa- 
dors to  the  congress  met  for  peace.  Ginetti  was  followed  bj 
Machiavelli,  Bosetti,  and  Chigi.  trinetti,  it  is  said,  was  verj 
penurious,  and  thereby  impaired  his  efficiency;  Machiavelli  was 
only,  properly  speaking,  to  obtain  rank,  by  going,  so  as  to  capa- 
citate him  for  occupying  a  higher  position;  Bosetti  was  not  suited 
to  the  French;  thus  has  the  insignificance  of  their  influence 
been  explained;^  the  truth  is,  that  the  afiair  itself,  the  position 
the  pope  had  assumed,  made  any  efiective  interposition  on  th( 
part  of  the  nuncios  impossible.  Chigi  was  fitted  for  his  task 
and  well  liked,  yet  he  efiiscted  nothing.  A  peace  was  concluded 
before  his  eyes  such  as  the  Boman  see  had  expressly  condemned 

into  moit  yiolent  language,  so  that  it  was  difficult  for  the  nuncio  to  reprore  him,  U 
the  end  that  he  might  not  exceed  still  more.  But  Ognate  went  fturther,  saying  tha 
the  emperor  could  not  on  any  account  withdraw  from  the  peace  with  Saxony,  fron 
the  neoeasity  in  which  he  found  himself,  being  unable  to  stand  out  against  so  man;; 
foes,  and  that  he  was  not  obliged  to  send  here  the  wealth  of  his  herc^ditary  estates 
but  only  of  those  of  the  empire,  which  were  Ycry  small,  and  that  it  was  not  mee) 
that  he  should  go  on  at  the  risk  of  losing  both  the  ono  and  the  other.] 

^  Siri :  Mercurio  JI.  p.  987. 

*  Pallayieini:  ViU  di  papa  Alessandro  VU.  MS. 
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The  eleetor  palatine,  in  &ct  all  the  expelled  princes,  were  restored. 
HatteiB  bH  far  short  of  allowing  the  determinations  of  the  edict 
ttf  nsiitation  to  be  thought  of.     Man j  sees  were  immediately 
SNolarized  and  abandoned  to  the  protestants.    Spain  resolved 
)t  lart  to  recognize  the  independence  of  the  Dutch,  those  rebels 
^giinrt  pope  and  king.    The  Swedes  retained  an  important  por- 
tioD  of  the  empire.    The  Guria  could  not  even  approve  of  the 
JWiee  between  the  emperor  and  France,  because  it  comprised  sti- 
paUti(HQS  with  respect  to  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  by  which  its 
i^hta  were  weakened.     The  popedom  found  itself  under  the 
lamentable  necessity  of  protesting,  and  desired  at  least  to  give 
expression  to  those  principles  to  which  it  had  found  it  impossible 
to  gi?e  effect.    But  this  had  been  already  anticipated.   The  reli- 
gions determinations  of  the  peace  of  Westphalia  were  opened 
with  the  declaration,  that  in  these  no  regard  was  to  be  paid  to 
opposition  &om  any  one,  be  he  who  he  might,  whether  belong- 
ing to  laity  or  clergy.^ 

fiy  the  peace,  that  great  suit  at  law  between  protestants  and 
Boman  catholics  was  at  last  brought  to  a  decision,  though  very 
difierently  from  what  had  been  attempted  in  the  edict  of  resti- 
totion.  The  Boman  catholics,  if  we  are  to  assume  1624  as  the 
nonnal  year,  to  which  things  should  have  been  brought  back, 
preserved  great  acquisitions ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  protestant 
side  obtained  that  indispensable  parity  which  had  been  so  long 
withheld  from  them.  According  to  that  principle  all  the  mutual 
bearings  in  the  empire  vr&re  regulated. 

How  vain,  besides,  was  it  to  think  any  longer  at  that  time  of 
enterprises,  such  as  had  been  ventured  on  and  had  succeeded  at 
an  earlier  period. 

Much  rather  did  the  results  of  the  German  contest  redact  im« 
mediately  on  the  neighbouring  countries. 

Although  the  emperor  had  been  enabled  to  uphold  Boman 
Catholicism,  in  all  its  integrity,  in  his  hereditary  dominions,  yet 
he  had  to  make  concessions  to  the  protestants  in  Hungary;  in 
1645  he  found  himself  constrained  to  restore  to  them  no  incon* 
siderable  number  of  churches. 

And  now  that  Sweden  had  risen  to  a  position  of  universal  con- 
sequence, could  Poland  ever  think  of  renewing  its  old  claims  to 

1  OsDAbrUckiscber  FricrffnMchlnm  V.  ArUsiiL  ^  1. 
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that  country!    Wladislaw  IV.  even  gave  up  his  &ther''8  zeaX 
for  conversions,  and  became  a  merciful  king  to  the  dissenters. 

In  France  itself  Richelieu  showed  fftvour  to  the  Huguenoti? 
after  thej  had  been  deprived  of  their  political  independence.  But 
he  gave  a  far  more  effective  support  to  the  protestant  principle 
m  shaking  to  its  foundation  that  leadmg  Roman  cathoUc  power, 
the  Spanish  monarchy,  by  carrying  on  a  war  against  it,  in  which 
it  had  to  struggle  for  its  very  existence.  This  quarrel  (betwe^ 
Spain  and  France)  was  the  only  one  that  the  pope  could  have 
composed  without  the  smallest  scruple.  But  while  all  others 
were  actually  set  at  rest,  this  remained  undetermined,  and  per- 
petually  distracted  the  interior  of  the  Roman  catholic  world. 

The  Dutch  had  participated  most  successfully  in  the  war 
against  Spain,  down  to  the  peace  of  Westphalia.  It  was  the 
golden  age  of  their  power  and  opulence.  But  while  they  obtained 
the  preponderance  in  the  east,  they  at  the  same  time  powerfully 
checked  the  progress  of  the  Roman  catholic  missions  there. 

In  England  idone  did  Roman  Catholicism,  or  at  least  some- 
thing analagous  to  it  in  its  outward  forms,  seem  at  times  as  if  it 
would  gain  admission  into  the  country.  We  find  envoys  from 
the  English  court  at  Rome  and  papal  agents  in  England;  the 
queen,  who  enjoyed  at  Rome  a  kind  of  official  recognition,^  exer- 
cised an  influence  over  her  husband  which  seemed  likely  to  ex- 
tend even  to  religion;  and  already  there  were  approaches  made 
to  Rome  in  various  ceremonies.  Nevertheless  even  here  the 
reverse  of  this  followed.  Charles  I.  scarcely  ever  departed  in 
heart  from  the  protestant  system  of  doctrine,  but  even  the  slight- 
est approaches  he  made  to  the  Roman  catholic  ritual  proved  his 
ruin.  It  seemed  as  if  the  violent  excitement  which  had  pro- 
duced such  long-continued,  universal,  and  unintermitted  attacks, 
in  the  protestant  world  in  general,  had  concentrated  itself  in  the 
English  puritans.  Ireland  tried  in  vain  to  shake  off  their  domin- 

i  Nani :  Relatione  di  Roma  1640 :  "  Con  la  regina  d'lnghilterra  paasa  oommn- 
nicatione  de'  ministrl  con  officii  e  donatiTi  di  cortesia,  e  ei  concede  a  quella  M**  no- 
minatione  di  cardinal!  a  pare  degli  altri  re.*'  Spada :  Relatione  della  non&atura  di 
Francia  1641 :  "II  S'  oonte  Roeaetti,  residente  m  quel  regno,  bene  oorrisponde  neQ' 
ofisequio  ffli  ordini  del  S'  card^  Barberini  protettore  tutti  pieni  dell'  ardore  e  lelo  di 
S.  £m».  — [Nani :  Report  from  Rome  in  1640 :  Communications  pass  between  the 
ministers  and  the  Queen  of  England,  together  with  civilities  and  presents,  and  the 
nomination  of  cardinals  is  conceded  to  her  majesty  the  same  as  to  other  monarchs. 
Spada :  Report  of  the  nuncioship  from  France,  1641 :  The  count  Rosetti,  residing  in 
that  kingdom,  well  agrees,  by  his  assiduous  compliance,  with  the  orders  of  Lord 
cardinal  Barberini  protector,  orders  fiill  of  the  ardour  and  seal  of  Ms  eniinency.] 
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no,  and  io  organise  itself  as  a  Roman  catholic  country;  its  sub- 
jeetiim  only  became  the  more  severe.  In  the  aristocracy  and  the 
tommons  of  England  there  was  matured  a  secular  power,  the  rise 
d  which  forms  a  marked  feature  in  the  returning  prosperity  of 
protestantism  in  Europe  at  large. 

Thus,  howeyer,  there  now  came  to  be  laid  on  Boman  catholi- 
OBm,  limitations  which  can  never  be  removed.  It  has  had  settled 
hmndaries  appointed  to  it,  and  never  more  can  it  seriously  con- 
template a  conquest  of  the  world  such  as  it  once  proposed  to 
itself.  

Nay,  the  spiritual  development  itself  has  taken  a  direction 
which  renders  this  impossible. 

We  behold  those  impulses  which  jeoparded  the  higher  unity, 
obtiun  the  preponderance;  the  religious  element  repressed,  and 
political  views  governing  the  world. 

For  the  protestants  did  not  owe  to  themselves  their  deliver- 
ance. It  was  mainly  a  schism  in  the  bosom  of  Boman  Catholi- 
cism, by  means  of  which  they  succeeded  in  re-establishing  them- 
selves. In  1631  we  find  the  two  great  Roman  catholic  powers 
in  league  with  the  protestants,  France  openly,  Spain  covertly  at 
least.  It  is  certain  that  the  Spaniards  at  that  time  had  entered 
into  an  understanding  with  the  French  Huguenots. 

But  just  as  little  did  the  protestants  keep  together.  Not  that 
the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed  only  contended  with  each  other; 
that  was  always  the  case;  but  the  different  bodies  of  the  Re- 
formed, although  beyond  all  doubt  they  had  a  common  cause  to 
fight  for,  went  forth  to  attack  each  other  in  this  war.  The  mari- 
time power  of  the  French  Huguenots  was  eventually  broken  up, 
only  through  the  support  which  their  fellow-religionists  and  old 
allies  had  resolved  to  afford  to  the  French  crown. 

Even  the  supreme  head  of  Boman  Catholicism,  who  had  taken 
the  lead  hitherto  against  the  protestants,  the  pope  at  Rome,  put 
St  last  these  highest  interests  of  ecclesiastical  government  aside; 
he  became  a  party  to  an  attack  on  those  who  had  most  zealously 
urged  on  the  re-establishment  of  Roman  Catholicism;  he  pursued 
a  course  which  was  dictated  by  a  mere  regard  for  secular  sover- 
eignty. He  went  back  to  the  policy  that  had  been  abandoned 
«ver  since  the  time  of  Paul  III.     It  will  be  remembered  that 
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protestantism  was  promoted  by  nothing  so  mudi  in  the  former 
half  of  the  16th  century,  as  by  the  political  struggles  of  the 
popes.  It  was  just  these  to  which,  humanly  speaking,  prote»- 
tantism  was  now  indebted  for  its  deliverance,  for  its  preservation. 

But  this  example  must  necessarily  have  had  an  effect  on  the 
remaining  powers.  German  Austria,  which  had  so  long  unwa- 
veringly retained  its  orthodoxy,  at  last  adopted  the  same  policy; 
the  position  it  assumed  after  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  was  based 
on  its  intimate  alliance  with  the  most  of  Germany,  with  England, 
and  with  Holland. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  remoter  causes  of  this  phenomenon,  we 
should  be  in  the  wrong  did  we  seek  them  in  a  depression  and 
arrest  of  spiritual  impulses;  I  conceive  that  we  must  look  else* 
where  for  the  meaning  and  significancy  of  this  event. 

For  once  had  the  great  spiritual  contest  completed  its  opera- 
tion in  men's  minds. 

In  the  primitive  times  Ohrisiianity  was  more  a  matter  of  im- 
plicit surrender,  of  simple  acceptation,  of  a  taiih  unaffected  by 
doubts;  now  it  had  become  a  matter  of  conviction,  and  of  con- 
scious acquiescence.  It  is  of  great  consequence  that  a  man  should 
have  to  choose  between  different  creeds;  that  he  can  reject,  i^pos- 
tatize,  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  man  himself  is  laid 
claim  to,  his  unfettered  self-determination  is  challenged.  Hence 
it  followed  that  Christian  ideas  penetrated  still  more  deeply  and 
fully  into  all  life  and  thought. 

Then  to  this  there  was  added  another  important  element. 

It  is  very  true  that  the  increase  of  internal  antagonisms  dis- 
turbed the  unity  of  the  collective  whole;  but,  if  we  do  not  de- 
ceive ourselves,  it  is  still  another  law  of  life,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  more  exalted  and  a  greater  development,  which  was  thus 
prepared  amid  the  urgency  of  the  general  strife;  religion  came  to 
be  embraced  by  the  nations  according  to  one  or  other  of  the 
various  modifications  that  had  taken  place  in  its  dogmatic  struc- 
ture; religious  doctrine  had  become  fused  in  one  mass  with  feel- 
ings of  nationality,  as  if  it  were  a  common  property,  an  attribute 
of  the  government  or  of  the  people.  It  had  been  gained  by  arms, 
maintained  amidst  infinite  dangers,  and  became  part  of  their 
Hesh  and  blood. 

Hence  it  has  msen  that  states  on  both  Bides  formed  an  eccle- 
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siasiical  and  a  political  individuality;  already,  on  the  Roman 
ciiholic  side,  according  to  the  measure  of  their  devotedness  to 
ihe  see  of  Rome,  and  the  toleration  or  exclusion  of  all  who  were 
not  Boman  catholics;  but  still  more  perhaps  on  the  side  of  the 
protestants,  where  deviations  from  the  symbolical  books  that  were 
sworn  to,  the  mingling  of  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  creeds, 
ind  the  greater  or  less  considerable  approach  to  the  episcopal 
eonstitntion,  form  the  groundworks  of  so  many  manifest  differ- 
ttiees.  In  every  country  the  first  question  is,  What  is  the  domi- 
nant religion!   Christianity  appears  under  manifold  forms.  How- 
e?er  great  the  contrasts  these  present,  no  one  part  can  dispute 
with  another  the  fact  of  it  likewise  having  the  foundation  of  the 
Uth.     Much  rather  are  these  various  forms  guaranteed   by 
means  of  compacts  and  pacifications  in  which  all  participate,  and 
which  are  as  it  were  the  fundamental  laws  of  one  commonwealth. 
The  idea  can  never  more  be  entertained  of  elevating  one  or  other 
confession  to  universal  dominion.    All  now  depends  on  this,  how 
^  particular  state  and  nation  shall  best  be  enabled  to  develope 
its  energies,  while  proceeding  upon  its  own  political  religious 
principles.     On  that  now  reposes  the  future  destiny  of  the 
world/ 

0 

i  The  aathor  spealu  as  if  tbe  Author  of  all  good,  and  the  Source  of  all  truth,  had 
gireii  the  MUMtSon  of  hia  authority  to  the  political  religioua  princii^ea,  alike  of  thoso 
Batioos  who  adhere  moit  doeelv  to  Divine  Rerelation,  and  of  those  who  most  widely 
^cptft  from  that  standard ;  as  if  Italy  and  Spain  had  to  seek  their  happiness  only  in 
t^  der efaipment  of  their  energies  on  papal  principles,  instead  of  exohaaging  these 
kt  the  protestant  principle  of  implicit  deference  tor  the  revealed  will  of  Gwi.  In 
thb  we  need  not  say  how  utterly  ne  departs  from  eternal  truth*  and  is  refuted  by 
gisringfiusts.     Tb. 


BOOK  EIGHTH. 


THE  POPES  ABOUT  THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE  SEVENTEE 

CENTURY.— LATER  EPOCHS. 


Aftbr  the  effort  made  by  the  popes  to  renew  their  se 
empire,  and  in  which,  whatever  may  have  been  their  Bticcei 
a  time,  they  failed  at  last,  the  position  they  occupy  and  th 
terest  we  take  in  them  undergo  a  general  change.  Our  a 
tion  comes  to  be  chiefly  drawn  to  the  relations  of  the  pi 
pality,  its  administration,  and  its  internal  development. 

As  if  passing  from  some  lofty  mountain  where  vast  and 
tant  prospects  stretched  before  us,  we  had  entered  some  v 
which  confines  and  gives  narrow  limits  to  the  view,  so  no 
proceed  from  a  survey  of  those  general  events  in  the  histo 
the  world  in  which  the  popedom  had  once  more  played  8< 
portant  a  part,  to  the  consideration  of  the  particular  concer 
the  states  of  the  church. 

The  states  of  the  church  received  their  first  completion  ii 
time  of  Urban  VIII.     Let  us  begin  with  that  event. 

LAPSnrO  OF  URBINO  i8  A  FIKF  TO  THB  PJO^AL  BEB. 

The  dukedom  of  Urbino  comprehended  seven  towns 
nearly  300  castles:  it  possessed  a  line  of  coast  at  once  t 
and  convenient  for  trade,  and  towards  the  Apennines  a  sal 
ous  and  pleasant  hill  country. 

The  dukes  of  Urbino,  like  those  of  Ferrara,  attracted  e 
sometimes  by  feats  of  arms,  sometimes  by  literary  efforts,  s 
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times  bj  the  liberal  and  splendid  hospitality  of  their^  court. 
Guidubaldo  II.  formed  four  court  establishments  in  1570:  be- 
sides his  own,  there  was  one  specially  for  his  consort,  and  another 
for  the  princes  and  princesses.  All  four  were  brilliant,  eagerly 
visited  by  the  native  nobility,  and  open  to  foreigners.*  Accord- 
ing to  ancient  manners,  every  stranger  was  hospitably  received 
in  the  palace.  The  revenues  of  the  country  never  could  have 
siifficed  for  so  much  expense*  they  amounted,  even  when  the 
corn-trade  of  Sinigaglia  was  thriving,  to  no  more  than  about 
100,000  scudi.  But  the  princes,  at  least  nominally  and  by 
title,  were  always  in  foreign  military  service;  the  happy  posi- 
tion of  the  country  in  the  middle  of  Italy,  had  the  effect  of 
making  the  neighbouring  states  emulate  each  other  in  securing 
their  devotedness  by  favours,  by  military  pay,  and  subsidies. 

It  was  remarked  in  the  country  itself,  that  the  prince  brought 
more  into  it  than  he  cost 

It  is  true  that  here,  as  well  as  everywhere  else,  attempts  were 
made  to  augment  the  taxes:  but  these  attempts  were  attended 
with  80  many  difficulties,  especially  in  Urbino  itself,  that  at 
last,  partly  from  good-will,  partly  from  inability  to  do  better, 
the  government  submitted  to  take  what  had  been  wont  to  be 
given.  Law  and  privilege,  too,  remained  untouched.  Under 
the  safeguard  of  this  family,  San  Marino  preserved  its  inoffen- 
siye  freedom.'  In  short,  while  everywhere  throughout  the  rest 
of  Italy  the  power  of  the  prince  became  more  free,  more  licen- 
tious, and  more  powerful,  here  it  remained  subject  to  its  old  re- 
straints. 

Hence  it  followed  that  the  inhabitants  became  extremely 
attached  to  their  dynasty;  and  they  were  all  the  more  devoted 
to  it,  as  their  union  with  the  states  of  the  church  would  have 

1  Bernardo  Tama  has  beitowed  a  splendid  etUogy  on  them  in  the  47th  book  of 
kU  Amadlgi: — 

Vedete  i  qnattro  a  cni  il  Teochio  Apennino 
orner^  il  petto  sno  di  fiori  e  d'erfoa-    -    - 

>  Relatione  di  Lazzaro  Mooenigo  ritomato  da  Guidubaldo  duca  d'Urbino,  1570. 
*'  Vuole  alloffgiar  tutti  li  personaggi  che  paseano  per  il  suo  state,  il  numero  de'  quali 
sUa  fine  delranno  si  trora  esser  grandissinio.  "-—[Report  of  Lazarus  Mooenigo  on 
lui  return  from  Guidubaldo  duke  of  Urbino,  1570.  lie  wishes  to  lodge  all  person- 
ages passing  through  his  state,  the  number  of  whom,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  proves 
▼ery  great.] 

s  "  Ha  humore  d'esser  republiea  '* — [It  has  the  humour  of  being  a  republic],  says 
s  Discorso  a  N.  S.  Urbano  VJII.  sopra  lo  state  d'Urbiuo  [a  discourse  to  our  Lord 
Urban  YIII.  about  the  state  of  Urbino],  by  S.  Marino.  Tet  by  passing  orer  to 
the  States  of  the  Church  it  extended  its  privileges. 

II.  Z 
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led  onquestionably  to  the  total  abolition  of  all  ties  of  old  stand- 
ing,  of  all  their  ancient  franchises. 

Hence  it  became  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  country  that  the  line  of  the  ducal  house  should  be  perpe- 
tuated. 

Francis  Maria,  prince  of  Urbino,  resided  for  some  time  at  the 
court  of  Philip  11.^  There  it  is  told  of  him,  he  formed  a  con- 
nection with  a  Spanish  lady,  in  which  he  was  perfectly  serious, 
and  proposed  to  marry  her.  But  his  father  Guidubaldo  was 
quite  opposed  to  the  match:  he  desired  above  all  things  to  see 
in  his  family  a  daughter-in-law  not  inferior  to  himself  in  point 
of  birth.  So  he  compelled  his  son  to  return  and  bestow  his 
hand  on  the  Ferrarese  princess,  Lucretia. 

They  seemed  a  singularly  well-matched  couple.  The  prince 
was  remarkable  for  mental  and  bodily  endowments,  practised 
in  feats  of  arms,  and  not  without  some  scientific  acquire ments, 
particularly  those  relating  to  war;  while  the  princess  was 
clever,  commanding,  and  agreeable.  Men^^s  hopes  were  san- 
guine that  the  marriage  would  be  sure  to  give  permanency 
to  the  family,  and  the  cities  in  the  principality  strove  which 
should  do  most  honour  to  the  spouses  by  receiving  them  with 
triumphal  arches  and  beautiful  presents. 

But  it  was  unfortunate  that  the  prince  was  just  twenty-five, 
while  the  princess,  on  the  other  hand,  was  already  about  forty 
years  old.  The  father  had  overlooked  this  in  his  eagerness  to 
palliate  his  refusal  to  consent  to  the  Spanish  match,  which, 
however,  had  made  no  favourable  impression  at  the  court  of  Phi- 
lip IL,  by  so  exalted,  splendid,  and  rich  an  alliance.  Yet  it 
turned  out  worse  than  he  could  have  supposed.     After  the  death 

1  In  the  Amadlgi  he  appears  still  yeiy  youthful,  and  is  right  quaintly  pour- 
trayed : —  ' 

Quel  piccolo  fanciul,  che  gli  occhi  alzando 
par  che  si  specchi  nell'avo  e  nel  padre 
e  I'alta  glona  lor  quasi  pensando. 

Mocenigo  describes  him  at  the  time  of  his  marriage.  "  Giostra  leggiadramente, 
studia  et  d  intelligente  delle  matematiche  e  delle  fortification! :  tanto  gagliardi 
sono  i  suoi  eseroitii — come  giuocare  alia  balla,  andare  alia  caccia  a  piedi  per  habi- 
tuarsi  all'incommodo  della  ffuerra— e  coei  continui  che  molti  dubitano  che  ffli  abbino 
col  tempo  a  nuocere." — [He  tilts  with  ease,  studies,  and  has  some  knowledge  of  the 
mathematics  and  fortification :  his  exercises  are  such  only  as  show  a  brave  spirit — 
such  as  playing  at  tennis,  going  to  the  chase  on  foot,  to  accustom  himself  to  the 
hardabips  of  war — and  this  so  constantly  that  many  fear  they  may  come  at  last  to 
hurt  bJB  health.] 
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of  Guidobaldo,  Lucretia  had  to  return  to  Ferrara:  the  idea  of 
having  any  posterity  was  out  of  the  question/ 

We  hare  remarked  already  what  a  decisive  influence  Lucre- 
tia of  Este  had  on  the  fortunes  and  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
dukedom  of  Ferrara.  In  the  concerns  of  Urbino,  too,  we  now 
find  her  most  inauspiciously  implicated.  At  the  very  time  that 
Ferrara  was  taken  possession  of,  it  seemed  a  matter  of  certainty 
that  Urbino  also  would  lapse  (to  the  popedom),  and  the  more,  as 
in  this  case  there  were  no  agnates  to  claim  the  right  of  succes- 
sion. 

Nevertheless,  once  more  the  face  of  things  was  changed.  Lu- 
cretia died  in  February  1598,  so  that  Francis  Maria  was  left 
at  liberty  to  marry  again. 

The  whole  country  was  in  ecstasy  on  its  being  understood  soon 

after,  that  their  worthy  lord,  who,  from  year  to  year  hitherto,  had 

governed  mildly  and  peacefully,  and  whom  they  all  loved,  really 

entertained  hopes,  though  now  well  up  in  years,  that  his  lineage 

would  not  end  with  himself.     All  made  vows  for  the  happy 

delivery  of  the  new  duchess,  and  when  the  time  came,  the  nobles 

of  the  country  and  the  magistrates  of  the  towns  met  in  Pesaro, 

where  the  princess  was  to  be  confined.     At  the  time  of  the  birth 

being  expected,  the  court  in  front  of  the  palace  and  the  adjacent 

streets  were  filled  to  overflowing  with  people.     At  length  the 

duke  appeared  at  a  window.     "  God,^^  he  called  aloud,  '^  Grod  has 

given  us  a  son.^^     The  news  was  received  with  indescribable 

acclamations  of  joy.      The  towns  built  churches  and  erected 

pious  institutions  in  fulfilment  of  their  vows.^ 

But  how  treacherous  are  the  hopes  that  are  founded  on  men ! 

The  prince  was  remarkably  well  educated ;  he  showed  signs 
K>(  literary  talent  at  least ;  and  the  old  duke  had  the  happiness 
^o  be  able  to  marry  him  to  a  princess  of  Tuscany,  after  which 

1  Mathio  Zaiie»  Relatione  del  daca  d'Urbino,  1574  [Maihio  Zane's  account  of 
%]ie  duke  of  Urbino,  1674],  makes  Lucretia  already  "  Signora  di  belleoa  manco 
^he  mediocre,  ma  si  tien  ben  acooncia :  -  -  si  (uspera  quasi  dl  poter  yeder  da 
^uesto  mairimonio  figliuoli."  [A  lady  of  beauty  less  than  mediocre,  but  she  sets 
lienelf  off  to  adranti^  :  -  -  she  despairs,  it  would  seem,  of  being  able  to  see 
children  by  this  marriage.] 

s  La  deroluzione  a  S.  Chiesa  degll  stati  di  Francesco  Maria  IL  della  Royere, 
^timo  duca  d* Urbino,  descritta  daU*  ill"*  S'  Antonio  Donati  nobUe  Venetiano.-* 
fThe  deTolution  to  the  Holy  Church  of  the  states  of  Francis  Maria  II.  della  RoTere, 
MmbI  duke  of  Urbino,  described  by  the  most  illustrious  Lord  Authtm^  I>Qi»!d,  ^N  ^ 
Hetian  noblemau.]    (Inff.  PoUtt,  also  printed  already.) 
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he  withdrew  to  the  peaceful  retreatof  Gastel-durante,  and  handed 
over  the  goyernment  to  his  son. 

But  hardly  had  the  prince  become  master  of  his  own  actions 
and  of  the  country,  than  he  became  intoxicateifwith  his  power. 
A  taste  for  theatrical  amusements  began  then  for  the  first  time 
to  prevail  in  Italy;  and  the  young  prince  became  so  much  the 
more  the  slave  of  this  passion,  from  having  fallen  in  love  with  an 
actress.  By  day  he  indulged  himself  like  Nero  in  the  gratifi- 
cation of  driving  a  chariot ;  at  night  he  himself  would  appear 
upon  the  boards:  and  these  were  followed  by  a  thousand  other 
extravagancies.  The  worthy  burgesses  looked  sadly  at  each 
other,  nor  knew  they  whether  to  lament  or  to  rejoice  when,  in 
1623,  the  prince,  after  passing  a  wild  and  firanticnighty  was  one 
morning  found  dead  in  bed. 

Upon  this  old  Francis  Maria  had  to  resume  the  government; 
full  of  regret  at  his  now  being  the  last  of  the  Boveres,  and  his  fa- 
niilysoon  about  to  dbappearaltogether,  buidoublyand  trebly  dis- 
heartened from  his  having  to  conduct  public  a&irs  without  any 
Irelish  for  the  task,  and  to  hold  out  under  bitter  ill  treatmen 
in  transactions  with  the  Roman  see.^ 

At  first  he  had  cause  to  apprehend  that  the  Barberini  would 
get  into  their  hands  the  daughter  whom  his  son  had  left,  a  child 
of  a  year  old.  In  order  to  remove  her  once  for  all  beyond  the 
reach  of  their  solicitations,  he  had  her  betrothed  to  a  prince  of 
the  house  of  Tuscany,  and  instantly  sent  off  to  that  neighbour- 
ing country. 

But  another  untoward  occurrence  immediately  took  place. 

As  the  emperor,  too,  laid  claim  to  some  part  of  the  territory 
of  Urbino,  Urban  YIIL,  to  secure  his  own  claims,  insisted  on 
having  a  declaration  from  the  duke,  to  the  effect  that  all  he 
possessed  he  held  as  a  fief  of  the  papal  see.  With  this  Fran- 
cis Maria  long  refused  to  comply ;  it  went  against  his  conscience 
to  do  so;  at  last,  however,  he  gave  such  a  declaration:  "but 
he  never  after  that,^^  says  our  informant,  "looked  up:  he  felt 
that  what  he  had  done  had  laid  a  burden  on  his  soul.^^ 

Soon  thereafter,  he  had  to  consent  to  the  officers  who  had  the 
command  of  his  fortresses,  taking  oaths  of  fidelity  to  the  pope. 

1  P.  Contarini :  "  trovandosi  il  duca  per  gli  anni  e  per  rindispoutionegiii  cadenie 
proBternato  et  arrilito  d'animo/'— [the  duke  finding  himself  already  failing  fitmi 
years  and  indisposition,  and  his  mind  prostrate  and  aesponding.] 
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At  last — ^which,  in  fact,  was  the  best  coarse  he  could  adopt — 
he  handed  over  the  government  of  the  country,  without  reserve, 
to  the  pope'^B  vice-gerents. 

Weary  of  life,  enfeebled  by  age,  bent  down  with  anguish  of 
heart,  after  having  lived  to  see  all  his  confidential  friends  die  off, 
the  doke  found  his  only  consolation  in  religious  exercises.  He 
died  in  1631. 

ThaddeuB  Barberini  instantly  hastened  to  the  spot  to  take 
possession  of  the  country.  The  allodial  inheritance  went  to 
Florence.  The  territory  of  Urbino,  too,  was  organized  after 
the  model  of  the  other  districts  in  the  states  of  the  church,  and 
800Q  we  find  the  same  complaints  prevailing  there  which  the 
government  of  the  priests  used  to  call  forth  generally.^ 

Let  us  now  take  a  general  view  of  this  administration,  and 
begin  with  the  most  important  of  its  elements,  that  on  which 
all  else  is  dependent — the  finances. 

INCRKABS  OP  THE  D£BT  07  THE  STATES  OF  THE  0HX7BCH. 

Although  SixtusV.  diminished  the  expenditure,  and  amassed 
a  treasure,  yet  he  at  the  same  time  increased  the  revenues  and 
imposts,  and  upon  the  credit  of  these  borrowed  a  vast  amoimt 
of  debt. 

To  curtail  expense  and  to  accumulate  money  was  not  every 
one'^s  concern.  The  necessities,  also,  alike  of  the  church  and  of 
the  state,  became  from  year  to  year  more  urgent.  Recourse  was 
had  at  times  to  the  treasure:  yet  so  strict  were  the  conditions 
attached  to  its  application,  that  that  could  be  done  only  on  rare 
occasions.  Strange  to  say,  it  was  far  more  easy  to  make  loans 
than  to  use  the  money  people  had  lying  by  them,  and  most 
rashly  and  recklessly  did  the  popes  pursue  this  course. 

It  is  ver}*^  remarkable  to  observe  how  the  relative  amounts  of 
the  revenues  and  of  the  capital  and  interest  of  the  debt,  stand 
in  the  different  years  for  which  we  possess  authentic  statements. 

In  1587,  the  revenues  amounted  to  1,358,456  scudi,  the  debts 
to  six  millions  and  a  half  of  scudi.     About  the  half  of  the  re- 

1  Alnise  Contarini  in  1635  found  the  inhabitants  yeiy  much  dissatisfied :  "  Quei 
sudditi  s'aggravano  molto  della  mntatione,  chiamando  tirannico  il  govemo  de*  prcti, 
i  quaK  altro  interesse  cho  d'arrichini  e  d'avanzarsi  non  yi  tengono.*' — [The  sub- 
jects were  much  afflicted  at  tho  change,  charging  with  tyranny  the  gOTcmmcnt 
of  the  priests,  who  had  no  interest  at  h^urt  there  but  that  of  enriching  and  adyanc- 
ing  themselves.] 
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venues,  715,913  scudi,  was  set  apart  for  paying  the  interest  of 
the  debt. 

In  1 592,  the  revenues  had  risen  to  1,585,520  scudi,  the  debts 
to  12,242,620  scudi.  Already  had  the  debt  increased  in  a  much 
greater  ratio  than  the  revenues  had  done;  1,088,600  scudi, 
that  is,  about  two-thirds  of  the  receipts  was  set  apart  for  the 
interest  of  the  debt  in  offices  and  luoghi  di  monte/ 

This  proportion  had  ab'eady  become  so  hazardous  that  it  must 
have  given  rise  to  serious  apprehensions.  People  would  wil- 
lingly have  proceeded  at  once  to  lower  the  rate  of  interest:  a 
proposal  was  made  to  take  a  million  out  of  the  castle,  with  which 
to  pay  back  their  capital  to  such  of  the  fundholders  as  should 
oppose  a  reduction  of  the  interest.  The  net  income  would  thus 
have  been  materially  augmented.  Nevertheless,  the  bull  of 
Sixtiis  v.,  and  the  anxiety  felt  lest  there  should  be  any  waste- 
ful expenditure  of  the  treasure,  prevented  measures  of  this  kind 
being  taken,  and  people  were  compelled  to  keep  to  the  course  on 
which  they  once  had  entered. 

It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  the  acquisition  of  so  produc- 
tive a  country  as  the  dukedom  of  Ferrara  would  have  secured 
a  special  alleviation;  yet  this  was  not  the  case. 

Already,  in  1599,  the  interests  had  crept  up  to  near  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  income  of  the  state. 

But  in  1605,  at  the  commencement  of  the  administration  of 
Paul  v.,  only  70,000  scudi  of  the  sums  paid  into  the  exchequer 
remained  unappropriated  to  the  payment  of  interest.^  Cardinal 
du  Perron  assures  us  that  the  pope  could  not  live  for  half  a  year 
on  his  regular  income,  although  the  disbursements  at  the  palace 
were  very  moderate. 

So  much  the  less  did  it  become  possible  to  avoid  the  accumu- 
lation of  debt  upon  debt.     We  see  from  authentic  statements, 

1  Detailed  account  of  the  papal  finances  for  the  first  year  of  the  pontificate  of 
Clement  VIII.,  without  any  particular  title.  Bibliot.  Barb.  No.  1699,  on  eighty 
leaves. 

«  Per  solleyare  hi  camera  apostolica  discorso  di  M.  Malrasia,  1606.  "  GU  inte- 
re»si  che  hoggi  pa^a  la  sede  apostolica  assorbono  quasi  tutte  Tentrate,  di  maniera 
che  si  yive  in  contmua  angustia  e  diffioolt4  di  provodere  alle  spese  ordinarie  e  neces- 
sarie,  e  venendo  occasione  di  qualche  spesa  straordinaria  non  ci  d  dove  voltarsi." — 
[Discourse  of  M.  Malvasia  for  the  alleviation  of  the  apostolic  exchequer.  The  in- 
terests now  paid  by  the  apostolic  see  absorb,  it  may  be  said,  all  the  receipts,  in  such 
wise  that  people  live  in  continual  straits  and  difficulty  of  providing  for  ordinary  ex- 
penses and  necessaries,  and  on  the  occasion  of  any  extraordinary  expense,  they  know 
not  where  to  turn  to,] 
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how  regularly  Paul  V.  had  recourse  to  this  measure:  in  No- 
vember, 1607;  twice  in  January,  1608;  in  March,  June,  and 
July,  1608;  twice  in  September  of  that  year,  and  so  on  through 
all  the  years  of  his  government.  The  loans  were  not  large,  ac- 
cording to  our  ideas ;  the  petty  necessities  of  the  government, 
as  they  occurred,  were  met  by  establishing  and  selling  new  luoghi 
di  monte  to  a  larger  or  smaller  amount.  They  were  secured 
sometimes  on  the  customs  at  Ancona,  sometimes  on  the  dogana 
of  Rome,  or  of  one  of  the  provinces,  sometimes  on  an  enhance- 
ment of  the  price  of  salt,  sometimes  on  the  post-office  revenue. 
They  increased  gradually,  yet  grievously.  Paul  V.  alone  funded 
above  two  millions  of  debt  in  luoghi  di  monte.^ 

But  this  would  have  been  found  impossible,  had  not  a  circum- 
stance of  a  peculiar  kind  come  in  aid  of  that  pope. 

Power  always  attracts  money.  As  long  as  the  Spanish  mo- 
narchy was  pursuing  its  career  of  rapid  aggrandizement,  and 
made  its  influence  felt  all  over  the  world,  the  Genoese,  who  were 
at  that  time  the  richest  capitalists,  invested  their  money  in  the 
royal  loans,  and  went  on  doing  so  without  minding  the  violent  re- 
ductions and  encroachments  of  Philip  II.  Gradually,  however, 
as  the  grand  movement  declined,  and  its  wars  and  wants  ceased, 
they  drew  their  money  back  again.  They  turned  to  Bome,  which 
had  meanwhile  assumed  again  so  powerful  a  position  in  the  world, 
and  to  which  the  collective  treasures  of  Europe  streamed  anew. 
Under  Paid  V.  Rome  became  perhaps  the  leading  money  mar- 
ket of  Europe.  The  Boman  luoghi  di  monte  were  in  particular 
request.  As  they  yielded  a  considerable  interest  and  presented 
safficient  security,  their  market  value  rose  at  times  to  1 50  per 
cent.  To  whatever  extent  the  pope  might  found  them,  he 
always  procured  plenty  of  purchasers. 

Thus,  then,  it  so  happened  that  the  debts  mcreased  inces- 
santly. At  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Urban  YIII. 
they  ran  to  18  millions.  The  receipts,  according  to  the  system 
of  the  Boman  court,  had  to  increase  proportionally:  they  were 
calculated,  at  the  commencement  of  that  reign,  to  amount  to 
1,818,10  i  sc.  96  baj.*     I  do  not  find  precisely  how  much  of  this 

*  Not*  de'  luoghi  dl  monte  erettl  in  tempo  del  pontificate  della  felloe  memoria  di 
Pa^Io  V.  1606 — 1618. — [Note  of  the  luoghi  di  monte  erected  in  the  time  of  the  i)on- 
tificate  of  the  happy  memory  of  Paul  V.  1606—1618.] 

*  Enirata  et  uacita  della  sede  apo0tolica  del  tempo  di  \3T\)aiiQ  N\\\.— ^xifif^^tv<& 
»nd  txpendhan  of  the  apontolic  see  from  the  time  of  Uiban  \\V\.'\ 
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went  to  the  payment  of  interest ;  yet  it  must  have  been  by  far 
the  greater  part.  On  looking  into  the  details  of  the  accounts 
we  find  the  sums  received  but  too  often  exceeded  by  the  de- 
mands upon  them.  In  the  year  1592  the  dogana  of  Borne 
brought  in  162,4f50  sc;  in  1625,  it  produced  209,000  sc;  but 
at  that  time  16,956  sc.  went  into  the  coffers  of  the  exchequer; 
and  now  the  assignations  exceeded  the  receipts  by  about  13,260 
sc.  The  salt  monopoly  at  Rome  had  by  this  time  risen  from 
27,654  to  40,000  sc;  but  in  1592  there  was  a  surplus  left  over 
of  7482  sc,  while  in  1625  there  was  a  deficiency  of  2321  sc, 
98  baj. 

It  will  be  seen  how  small  was  the  possibility  of  the  system 
attaining  its  limit,  even  when  economy  was  practised. 

How  much  less  under  such  an  administration  as  that  of  Ur- 
ban VIII.,  who  was  so  often  impelled  by  political  jealousy  to 
make  military  armaments  and  to  erect  fortifications. 

It  is  true  that  Urbino  was  acquired,  but  then,  especially  at 
first,  it  produced  very  little.  After  the  deduction  of  the  allo- 
dial estates,  the  revenues  amounted  only  to  40,000  sc.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  entering  upon  possession  was  attended  with  much 
expense,  no  insignificant  concessions  having  then  been  mado  to 
the  heirs.^ 

As  early  as  in  1635,  Urban  VIII.  had  raised  the  debt  to  thirty 
millions  of  scudi,  to  meet  the  demands  occasioned  by  which  he 
had  already  either  introduced  anew,  or  had  augmented,  ten  dif- 
ferent imposts.  But  with  all  that,  he  was  far  from  accomplish- 
ing his  object.  Combinations  appeared  which  led  him  to  go 
much  further,  to  which,  however,  we  had  better  turn  our  regards 
after  having  first  directed  them  to  another  development. 

70UMDINO  OF  NEW  FAMILIES. 

If  we  inquire  now,  whither  all  those  revenues  went,  and  to 
what  they  were  applied,  it  is  certainly  undeniable,  that  they 
went  in  a  great  measure  to  support  the  general  efforts  of  Roman 
Catholicism. 

Armies  such  as  Gregory  XIV.  sent  into  France,  and  which 
his  successors,  too,  had  for  some  time  after  to  keep  on  foot,  the 

^  Remark  of  Francis  Barberini  to  tlic  nuncio  in  Vienna,  where  the  emperor 
grounded  claims  on  that  acquisition. 
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aioiive  interest  taken  by  Clement  VIII.  in  the  Turkish  war, 

fiubftidies  such  as  those  so  often  granted  under  Paul  V.  to  the 

League  and  to  the  house  of  Austria,  which  Gregory  XV.  after- 

yniis  doubled,  and  which  Urban  VIII.,  at  least  so  far,  trans* 

{erred  to  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  must  have  cost  the  Roman  see 

oncommonly  large  sums. 

The  necessities,  also,  of  the  states  of  the  church  often  made 
tti  extraordinary  expenditure  necessary;  such  were  the  conquest 
of  Ferrara  under  Clement  VIII.,  the  preparations  of  Paul  V. 
stgainst  Venice,  and  all  the  military  equipments  of  Urban  VIII. 

To  this  were  added  the  magnificent  architectural  works  under- 
taken sometimes  for  the  beautifying  of  the  city,  sometimes  for 
the  fortifying  of  the  state,  and  in  which  every  pope  emulated 
the  memory  of  his  predecessors. 

But  there  grew  up,  moreover,  an  established  practice  which 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  accumulation  of  that  mass  of  debts, 
and  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  benefited  neither  Christendom, 
nor  the  state,  nor  yet  the  city,  but  the  families  of  tho  popes 
alone 

The  practice  had  been  generally  introduced,  and  is  connected 
^th  the  relation  borne  by  the  priesthood  to  an  extremely  com- 
plex £unily  constitution,  for  the  surplus  of  the  ecclesiastical 
^^enues  to  be  shared,  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  the  relations  of 
^h  individually. 

The  popes  of  that  time  were  prevented  by  the  bulls  of  their 
predecessors  from  investing  their  relations  with  principalities, 
*•  naed  so  often  to  be  done  formerly :  but  therewithal  they  did 
'^ot  abandon  the  general  usage  of  the  clerical  order:  they  now 
''^ade  it  only  so  much  more  a  matter  of  concern  to  procure  for 
^om  hereditary  respect  by  means  of  wealth  and  landed  pro- 
perty. 

They  took  care,  in  doing  this,  to  put  forward  certain  reasons 
'or  their  justification,  starting  from  the  principle  that  they  had 
**over  by  any  vow  bound  themselves  to  poverty,  and  having 
^tice  concluded  that  they  might  regard  the  surplus  of  the  fruits 
^rising  from  the  ecclesiastical  office  as  their  own  property,  they 
bought  likewise  that  they  had  a  right  with  this  surplus  to  make 
^  present  to  their  relations. 

But  what  operated  far  more  powerfully  than  awy  V\e^^  ^l  >\\\^ 
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kind,  was  birth  and  blood,  and  the  natural  inclination  of  macs 
kind  to  leave  behind  them  something  that  will  last  after  thej 
themselves  are  dead. 

The  first  to  discover  the  form  afterwards  adopted  by  others 
was  Sixtus  V. 

One  of  his  grand  nephews  he  raised  to  the  cardinalship,  al- 
lowed him  to  take  a  part  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  and 
gave  him  an  ecclesiastical  revenue  of  100,000  scudi ;  the  othei 
he  married  to  one  of  the  Sommaglia  family,  and  raised  him  tc 
the  marquisate  of  Mentana,  to  which  were  afterwards  added  the 
principality  of  Venafro,  and  the  countship  of  Gelano  in  the  Nea- 
politan territories.  The  Peretti  family,  after  that,  maintained 
a  high  rank  for  a  long  period;  it  repeatedly  appears  in  the  col-» 
lege  of  cardinals. 

But  the  Aldobrandini  became  far  more  powerful.^  We  have 
seen  what  an  influence  was  exercised  by  Peter  Aldobrandina 
during  his  uncle'*s  government.  He  had  already  in  1599,  nearly 
60,000  scudi  of  ecclesiastical  revenues,  and  how  much  must  they 
have  been  augmented  after  that.  The  fortune  left  him  by  Lu- 
cretia  d^Este  formed  a  splendid  addition  to  his  means.  He 
bought  an  estate ;  besides  which  we  find  he  had  money  lying  in 
the  bank  of  Venice.  But  however  much  he  might  accumulate, 
all  had  to  go  at  last  to  the  family  of  his  sister  and  her  husband, 
John  Francis  Aldobrandino.  John  Francis  was  warder  of  St, 
Angelo,  governor  of  the  Borgo,  captain  of  the  guard,  and  gene- 
ral of  the  church.  He,  too,  even  by  the  year  1599,  had  60,000 
scudi  of  income ;  he  often  obtained  ready  money  from  the  pope. 
I  find  a  calculation  according  to  which  Clement  VIII.,  during 
the  thirteen  years  of  his  reign,  had  made  presents  to  his.  nephews 
in  general  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  a  million  in  cash.  They 
were  so  much  the  more  opulent,  as  John  Francis  was  a  good 
manager.  He  bought  the  property  of  Bidolfo  Pio,  which  had 
never  brought  the  latter  above  3000  sc,  and  raised  the  annual 
revenue  derived  from  it  to  12,000  c.  The  marriage  of  his 
daughter  Margaret  with  Rainuccio  Farnese  was   not   carried 

1  Niccolo  Contarini :  Storia  Veneta  :  "  Clemente  VIII.  nel  oonferir  li  beneficii 
ecclesiastici  alli  nepoti  non  hebbe  alcun  termine,  et  and6  etiandio  di  gran  langa 
superiore  a  Sisto  V.  buo  preoesaore,  che  spalancd  quosta  porta/' — [Nicoolo  Conta- 
rini: Venetian  History :  Clement  VIII.  never  ended  conferring  ocdesiastical  bene- 
Bees  on  hia  nephewn,  and  even  went  far  beyond  his  predecessor,  Sixtua  V.,  who  first 
tAtvir  open  tbAt  door.] 
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tlirough  without  a  heavy  expense:  It  brought  the  bridegroom, 
in  addition  to  some  profitable  favours,  a  dowry  of  400,000  scu- 
di:^  although  this  alliance,  as  we  have  seen,  did  not  prove  so 
cordial  afterwards  as  had  been  hoped. 

And  now  the  Borgheses  pursued  the  same  course  as  the  Aldo- 
brandini  with  almost  still  more  haste  and  recklessness. 

Cardinal  Scipio  Cafarelli  Borghese  had  as  much  commanding 
influence  over  Paul  V.  as  Peter  Aldobrandino  ever  had  over  Cle- 
ment Y  III.,  and,  indeed,  he  likewise  amassed  still  greater  wealth. 
In  the  year  1612  the  benefices  that  had  been  handed  over  to 
him  were  already  reckoned  to  produce   a  yearly  revenue  of 
150,000  scudi.     He  endeavoured  to  lessen  the  envy  which  so 
''luch  wealth  and  power  necessarily  called  forth,  by  benevolence 
^d  a  courtly  and  complaisant  behaviour,  yet  we  cannot  feel 
^rprised  that  in  this  he  did  not  quite  succeed. 

The  secular  offices  were  bestowed  on  Mark  Anthony  Borghese, 
^hom  the  pope  likewise  invested  with  the  principality  of  Sul^ 
'^ona  in  Naples,  together  with  palaces  in  Rome,  and  the  finest 
^^tmtry  seats  around.     He  loaded  his  nephews  with  presents. 
^ V e  have  a  list  of  these  for  the  whole  period  of  his  government, 
^Own  to  the  year  1620.     They  consisted  sometimes  of  precious 
^"^ones,  sometimes  of  plate;  splendid  room-hangings  were  occa- 
sionally taken  directly  from  the  stores  of  the  palace  and  sent  to 
^l)e  nephews ;  sometimes  carriages,  sometimes  even  muskets  and 
^^conets  were  given  them;  but  the  principal  article  is  always 
bullion.     It  appears  that  they  obtained,  down  to  the  year  1 620", 
5^  all,  689,727  sc,  31  baj.  in  bullion,  in  luoghi  di  monte  24,600 
^c.  according  to  their  nominal  value,  and  in  offices,  reckoned 
^^ccording  to  the  sum  it  would  have  cost  to  buy  them,  268,176 
%c. :  which  also  amounts,  accordingly,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Al- 
^obrandini,  to  about  a  million.' 

But  the  Borgheses,  too,  did  not  neglect  likewise  to  invest 
their  money  in  real  property.     In  the  Gampagna  of  Rome  they 

1  Contarini :  "  D  papa  mostrando  dolorc  di  esser  condotto  da  ncpoti  da  far  coei 
crnntro  la  propria  contwienza,  non  poteva  tanto  nasconder  nel  cupo  del  cuore  che  non 
dirompeflw  la  soprabondanza  dell'allegrczza." — [The  pope,  while  affecting  to  be 
grieTed  at  being  led  by  his  nephews  to  act  thus  against  his  own  conscience,  could 
not  ooDoeal  so  much  in  the  depth  of  his  own  heart  as  that  the  superabundance  of 
his  jc^  did  not  break  out.] 

*  Nota  di  danari,  officii  e  mobili  donati  da  papa  Paolo  V.  a  suoi  parent!  e  con- 
ecflsioni  fattegli.  MS. — [Note  of  the  money,  offices,  and  movables  ptewik^;^  Vr]  Vq^ 
Paul  V,  to  his  reUtionB,  and  oonoessions  made  to  them.    MS.^ 
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got  into  their  bauds  about  80  estates:  tbe  Roman  nobility  bav*^ 
ing  allowed  tbemselves  to  be  induced  to  alienate  tbeir  ancient 
property  and  patrimonies  by  tbe  good  prices  paid  to  tbem,  and 
by  tbe  bigb  rate  of  interest  borne  by  tbe  luogbi  di  monte  in 
wbicb  tbey  invest^  tbe  purcbase-money.  Tbey  establisbed 
tbemselves  in  many  otber  quarters  besides  in  tbe  states  of  Uie 
cburcb,  tbe  pope  tberewitbal  favouring  tbem  witb  special  pri- 
vil^es.  Sometimes  tbey  obtained  tbe  rigbt  of  restoring  the 
banished,  or  of  holding  markets,  or  tbeir  subjects  were  £ayoured 
with  exemptions;  they  were  exempted  from  payment  of  the 
gabel  or  salt-tax:  they  brought  out  a  bull,  by  virtue  of  which 
their  properties  never  were  to  be  confiscated. 

The  Borgheses  became  the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful  race 
that  had  ever  arisen  in  Rome. 

But  by  this  means  the  system  of  nepotism  had  now  come  in 
such  a  manner  into  vogue,  that  even  a  short  reign  found  means 
for  securing  a  splendid  provision/ 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Cardinal  Lewis  Ludovisio,  the  nephew 
of  Gregory  XV.,  exercised  a  more  imlimited  authority  than 
any  of  the  previous  nephews  had  done.  Fortunately  for  him, 
during  his  administration  two  of  the  most  important  offices 
of  the  Curia,  the  vice-chancellorship  and  tbe  chamberlainsbip, 
became  vacant  and  f^U  into  his  hands.  He  obtained  above 
200,000  sc.  of  ecclesiastical  revenues.  Secular  power,  tbe  ge- 
neralship of  the  church  and  several  other  lucrative  offices  fell 
next  to  the  pope'*s  brother,  Don  Ploratius,  senator  at  Bologna. 
As  the  pope  did  not  promise  to  live  long,  so  much  tbe  greater 
haste  was  shown  in  making  provision  for  his  family.  In  a  short 
time  tliey  received  luogbi  di  monte  to  tbe  amount  of  800,000 
scudi.  The  dukedom  of  Fiano  was  bought  for  them  from  the 
Sforzi,  and  the  principality  of  Zagarola  from  the  Fameses.  Al- 
ready did  the  young  Niccolo  Ludovisio  venture  to  make  preten- 
sions to  the  most  brilliant  and  the  richest  marriage.     By  a  first 

1  PJctro  ConUrini :  Relatione  di  1G27.  "  Quelle  che  possiede  la  oaaa  Peretta, 
Aldobrandina,  Borghese  e  Ludovisia,  li  lore  principati,  le  growiHBime  rendite,  taute 
eminentissime  fabnche,  superbissime  supellottili  con  estraordlnarii  omamenti  e  de- 
lizie,  non  boIo  superano  le  eonditioni  di  Bignori  e  principi  priTati*  ma  B'tigwagliano  e 
li'avanxano  a  quelle  del  medesimi  re." — [That  which  is  poesewed  by  the  houaea  of 
Pcretto,  Aldobrandino,  Borffhese,  and  Ludovisio,  their  principalities,  their  immense 
revenues,  so  many  distinguished  fabrics,  most  superb  furniture,  together  with  ex- 
traordinary ornaments  and  delicacies,  not  only  surpass  the  condition  of  private  lords 
and  princes,  but  equal  and  exceed  that  of  kings  iViemMlves.! 
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marriage  he  brought  Venosa,  by  a  second  Bombino,  into  his 
&mi]j.  In  this,  further,  he  was  particularly  aided  by  the  fiivour 
of  the  king  of  Spain. 

Emulating  such  splendid  examples,  the  Barberini  now  threw   '^ 
tbemaelres  into  the  same  course.    By  the  side  of  Urban  YIIL 
tbwe  rose  his  elder  brother,  Don  Charles,  as  general  of  the 
dmrd),  a  grave  and  experienced  man  of  business,  who  was  spar- 
ing of  his  words,  and  at  the  commencement  of  his  good  fortune 
would  not  allow  himself  to  be  dazzled  by  it,  nor  to  be  tempted 
to  indulge  an  empty  pride,  and  now  he  contemplated  before  all 
things  the  founding  of  a  great  family  estate.^     "He  knew,^  it 
^'uns  in  the  account  of  1625,  "that  the  possession  of  money  dis- 
tingaishes  a  man  from  the  general  mass  of  his  fellows:  and  did 
Bot  consider  it  seemly  that  one  who  had  once  been  nearly  re- 
'Ated  to  a  pope,  should  appear  in  limited  circumstances  after  his 
^^h."     Don  Charles  had  three  sons,  Francis,  Anthony,  and 
Thaddeus,  who  could  not  now  miss  rising  at  once  to  a  position 
^f  great  consequence.     The  two  first  devoted  themselves  to  cle- 
rical offices.     Francis,  who,  by  his  discretion  and  kindness,  won 
^lie  general  confidence  of  all  around  him,  and  understood  at  the 
^^une  time  how  to  fall  in  with  his  nucleus  humours,  was  invested 
^^th  the  leading  direction  of  affairs :  a  post  which,  although  on 
^he  whole  he  acted  with  moderation,  could  not  fail  of  itself,  in 
^0  long  a  course  of  years,  to  lead  to  the  acquisition  of  consider- 
able wealth.     In  the  year  1625,  he  had  a  yearly  income  of 
^40,000  scudi,  and  as  early  as  in  1627,  one  of  nearly  100,000 
Bcudi.'     It  was  not  altogether  with  his  good-will  that  Anthony 

1  Relatione  de'  qnattro  ambosciatori  1625.  '*  Nella  sua  casa  d  buon  oconomo  et 
La  mint  di  far  danari,  assai  sapendo  egli  molto  bene  che  I'oro  accresce  la  riputatione 
agti  uomini,  aiud  I'oro  gli  inaUa  e  gli  distingue  vautaggioeamente  nel  cospetto  del 
moodo/' — f  Aecount  by  the  four  ambassadon,  1625.  In  his  house  he  is  a  good  eco- 
nomist, ana  contemplates  making  money,  as  he  knows  well  enough  that  gold  yery 
much  enhances  a  man's  reputation,  also  that  gold  raises  him  and  distinguuhes  him 
adTantageoualy  in  the  sight  of  the  world.] 

s  Pietro  Contarini  1627.  "£  di  ottimi,  ylrtuoei  e  lodeToli  ooatumi,  di  soaye 
natiira,  e  con  esempio  unioo  non  Toole  receyer  donatiyi  o  prosente  alcuno.  Sarii 
nondimeno  yiyendo  il  pontefioe  al  pari  d'ogni  altro  cardinale  grande  e  riooo.  Ilor 
deye  aver  intomo  80,000  sc.  d'entrata  di  benefieii  eccl**,  e  con  li  goyemi  e  legationi 
die  tiene  deye  ayyicinani  a  lOO"*  sc." — [Ue  is  a  man  of  excellent,  yirtuous,  and 
laudable  manners,  of  a  sweet  nature,  and  with  a  sinfflo  exccjption  does  not  wish  to 
receiye  donatives  or  any  presents.  Nevertheless  during  the  life  of  the  pope  he  will, 
equal  to  any  other  cardiiLal,  be  great  and  rich.  At  present  he  ought  to  have  about 
80,000  10.  of  income  from  ecclesiastical  benefices,  and  together  with  the  goycmor- 
■hips  and  l^gatioos  which  he  holds,  he  ought  to  hate  near  100,00^  iA\)t!i^\\ 
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too  W2IS  named  a  cardinal,  and  only  under  the  express  condition 
tliat  he  should  take  no  part  in  the  government.  Anthony, 
though  of  a  feeble  body,  was  ambitious,  obstinate,  proud ;  and  in 
order  at  least  not  to  be  eclipsed  by  his  brother  in  all  things,  he 
busied  himself  in  getting  into  his  hands  a  number  of  places  and 
large  revenues,  which,  even  so  early  as  in  1635,  ran  to  100,000 
scudi.  For  one  thing,  he  obtained  no  fewer  than  six  Maltese 
benefices  in  commendam,  which  could  not  have  been  very  agree- 
able to  the  knights  of  that  order.  He  also  received  presents, 
yet  at  the  same  time  he  gave  much  away ;  and  was  studiously 
open-handed,  for  the  purpose  of  attaching  to  himself  a  body  of 
adherents  from  among  the  Roman  nobility.  Don  Thaddeus, 
the  middle  one  of  the  three  brothers,  was  selected  for  the  found- 
ing of  a  family  by  means  of  the  acquisition  of  hereditary  pos* 
sessions.  He  obtained  the  dignities  of  the  secular  nephew,  and 
after  his  father's  death  became  general  of  the  church,  warder  of 
St.  Angelo,  and  governor  of  the  Borgo.  Already,  in  1635,  he 
had  been  invested  with  so  many  estates,  that  he  too  enjoyed  a 
yearly  revenue  of  100,000  scudi,^  and  to  these  new  ones  were 
constantly  added.  Don  Thaddeus  lived  very  retired  and  was 
most  exemplary  in  his  household  economy.  In  a  short  time, 
the  regular  income  of  the  three  brothers,  taken  altogether, 
was  reckoned  at  half  a  million  scudi  a  year.  The  most  import- 
ant offices  were  in  their  hands.  As  Anthony  obtained  the 
chamberlainship,  so  did  Francis  obtain  the  vice-chancellorship 
and  Don  Thaddeus  thp  prefecture,  which  fell  vacant  upon  the 
decease  of  the  duke  of  Urbino.  People  will  have  it  that  in  the 
course  of  this  pontificate,  the  Barberini  received  the  incredible 
sum  of  105  millions  scudi.^  "  The  palaces,^^  the  author  of 
this  information  goes  on  to  say,  "  for  example,  the  palace  of  the 
four  fountains,  a  royal  work,  the  vineyards,  the  pictures,  the 

^  That  13,  the  revenues  of  the  real  property  ran  to  that  amount :  "  per  li  noTi 
acquisti  "  [for  the  new  acquisitions],  says  Al.  Contarini,  "di  Palestrina/ Montoro- 
tondo  e  Valmontone,  fatto  vendcre  a  forza  dai  Colonneai  e  Sforxeschi  per  pagare  i 
debiti  loro." — [of  Palcstrina,  Monterotondo,  and  Vahnontone,  which  the  ColoniMses 
and  Sfonoflchis  were  obliged  to  sell  for  payment  of  their  debts.] 

*  Conclave  di  Innocenzo  X.  *'  Si  contano  caduti  nella  Barberina,  como  risulta 
da  sincera  uotitia  de  i>artite  distinte,  105  milioni  di  contanti." — [The  sums  that  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Barberini  family,  as  results  from  an  impartial  note  of  the  dif- 
ferent particulars,  amount  to  105  millions  of  acudi.]  This  sum  is  so  incredible  that 
it  may  woU  be  accounted  a  slip  of  the  pen.  Yet  it  is  found  put  down  in  the  samo 
way  in  several  manuscripts,  among  others,  in  the  Foscarini  at  Vienna,  and  in  my 
own. 
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Statues,  the  wrought  silver  and  gold,  the  precious  stones,  that 
were  bestowed  on  them,  are  beyond  what  can  be  believed  or  ex- 
pressed.^ The  pope  himsef  felt  scruples  at  times  about  so  rich 
an  endowment  of  his  race,  and  in  the  year  1640  he  appointed  a 
eonunission  in  due  form,  to  inquire  into  its  lawfulness.^  This 
eommiasion  first  of  all  laid  down  the  principle,  that  with  the 
'popedom  there  was  combined  a  principality,  from  the  overplus 
or  savings  of  which  the  pope  may  make  gifts  to  his  relations. 
From  that  it  proceeded  to  discuss  the  circumstances  of  this  prin- 
cipality, in  order  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  pope  might 
venture  to  go.  After  having  taken  every  thing  into  calculation, 
it  ga?e  it  as  its  judgment  that  the  pope,  with  a  good  conscience, 
might  found  a  patrimonial  estate  with  a  net  income  of  80,000 
scudi,  and  over  and  above  this,  may  found  an  estate  for  a 
younger  branch  of  his  house  besides;  the  daughters^  portions 
te  might  venture  to  carry  to  the  amount  of  180,000  scudi. 
Vitelleschi,  too,  the  general  of  the  Jesuits,  for  the  Jesuits 
inoat  have  their  hand  in  every  thing,  having  been  asked  his 
opinion,  considered  these  conclusions  moderate,  and  gave  them 
^  approval. 

In  this  manner,  from  one  popedom  to  another,  did  new  fami- 
'^^  constantly  spring  up  and  obtain  hereditary  wealth  and  in- 
fluence: they  entered  immediately  into  the  rank  of  the  high 
aristocracy  of  the  country,  a  distinction  willingly  accorded  to 
them. 

Naturally  there  could  not  fail  to  be  jarrings  among  them. 
The  antipathies  between  those  who  went  before  and  those  who  fol- 
lowed, which  formerly  appeared  in  the  factions  of  the  conclave. 
Were  now  exhibited  in  the  nephews.  The  new  family  that  had 
attained  to  power,  jealously  maintained  its  supreme  dignity,  and, 
generally  speaking,  denounced  hostilities,  nay,  even  persecutions, 
against  its  immediate  predecessor.  However  much  the  Aldo- 
brandini  had  done  towards  the  elevation  of  Paul  V.,  they  were 
Bot  the  less  thrust  aside  by  his  relations,  treated  with  ill-will, 
and  visited  with  expensive  and  hazardous  law-suits:^  they  called 

^  Niccolini  treats  of  this.  I  have  seen,  too,  a  short  paper  specially  on  the  sub- 
ject, intituled :  "  Motivi  a  far  decidcre  quid  possit  papa  donare,  al  7  di  Luglio  1040/' 
--[Grounds  on  which  to  decide  to  what  extent  a  pope  may  make  donations,  7th  July, 
1040,]  by  a  member  of  the  said  commission. 

*  An  example  will  bo  found  in  the  Vita  del  C*  Cecchini.     See  the  Appendix. 
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him  the  great  ingrate.  Just  as  little  favour  did  the  nephewi 
of  Paul  V.  find  with  the  Ludovisi;  while  Cardinal  Ludovisic 
himself  had  to  leave  Borne  immediately  on  the  accession  of  the 
Barberini  to  power. 

For  the  Barberini,  too,  now  showed  much  ambition  in  the 
advantage  they  took  of  the  power  which  they  acquired  from  the 
possession  of  the  papal  government,  over  the  native  nobility  and 
the  Italian  princes.  Urban  YIII.  bestowed  on  his  secular  ne- 
phew  the  dignity  of  a  prefect  of  Bome,  because  there  were  titu- 
lar honours  combined  with  that  office  which  seemed  likely  foi 
ever  to  secure  to  that  family  its  precedency  above  the  rest. 

With  this,  nevertheless,  there  was  at  last  connected  a  move- 
ment, which  was  not,  indeed,  of  consequence  to  the  world  a1 
large,  but  which  makes  an  important  epoch  for  the  position  oi 
the  popedom  as  well  with  respect  to  the  states  of  the  church  a: 
to  Italy  in  general. 

WAB  or  CABTRO. 

The  highest  rank  among  the  papal  families  not  actually  ii 
power,  was  always  maintained  by  the  Fameses,  in  as  much  at 
they  had  not  only,  like  the  rest,  risen  to  opulence  as  landed  pro 
prietors,  but  had  also  come  into  the  possession  of  a  not  unimport 
ant  principality;  and  it  had  never  been  easy  for  the  reigninj 
nephews  to  keep  that  family  in  submission  and  due  subordina 
tion.  When  Duke  Edward  Farnese  came  to  B*ome  in  J  639,  al 
possible  honours  were  paid  to  him.^  The  pope  caused  lodging, 
to  be  provided  for  him,  appointed  noblemen  to  wait  on  him,  an< 
even  gave  him  assistance  in  his  money  affairs.  The  Barberin 
feasted  him  and  made  him  presents  of  pictures  and  horses;  ye 
with  all  this  they  failed  to  make  a  complete  conquest  of  him 

1  Deone :  Diario  di  Roma,  torn.  I.  **  £  fatale  a  sig**  Barberini  di  non  iroTai 
corriflpondeiua  ne'  beneficati  da  loro.  II  duca  di  Parma  fu  da  loro  alloggiato,  aoci 
rezzato,  servito  di  gentil'huomini  e  carrone,  benefioato  con  la  reduttione  del  monl 
Farnese  con  utile  di  groflsa  somma  del  duca  e  danno  grandissimo  di  molti  poTei 
particolari,  corteggiato  e  pasteggiato  da  ambi  11  fratelli  card"  per  spatio  di  piil  set 
timane,  e  regalato  di  cavalli,  quadri  et  altre  galanterie,  e  si  parti  da  Roma  seni 
pur  salutarli." — [Deone's  Roman  journal,  vol.  I.  It  is  fatal  to  the  lords  Barbei 
ini  not  to  find  their  favours  reciprocated  by  those  who  have  enjoyed  them.  Tl 
duke  of  Parma  was  lodged  by  them,  caressed,  served  with  men  of  noble  birth,  an 
provided  with  carriages,  benefited  by  the  reduction  of  the  monte  Farnese,  thi 
giving  the  duke  the  lulvantage  of  a  large  sum,  and  to  the  very  heavy  loss  of  man 
poor  mdividuals,  courted  and  feasted  by  both  the  brothers  cardinals  for  the  span 
of  more  than  seven  months,  and  presented  with  horses,  pictures,  and  other  bntvei 
ies,  and  left  Rome  without  so  much  as  taking  leave  of  them.] 
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EdwvdTarnese,  an  able,  cleVor,  self-conceited  prince,  cherished 
to  s  great  degree  that  ambition  of  those  times  which  found  gra- 
tifieation  in  a  jealous  attention  to  petty  distinctions.  He  could 
iMt  be  brought  to  recognise  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  the  dig- 
nity of  a  prefect  in  Thaddeus,  and  to  concede  to  him  the  rank 
tbt  was  combined  with  it.  Even  when  visiting  the  pope  he 
would  make  an  annoying  display  of  his  profound  sense  of  the 
high  rank  of  his  family,  and  even  of  his  own  personal  accom- 
plishments. At  length  misunderstandings  arose  which  were  so 
much  the  harder  to  remove,  that  they  were  grounded  on  an  in- 
Bonnoontable  personal  impression. 

Hence  it  became  a  serious  question,  how  the  duke  was  to  be 
attended  on  his  departure.  Edward  required  being  treated  with 
the  same  attentions  as  were  bestowed  on  the  grand  duke  of  Tus- 
cany; that  is,  that  the  reigning  nephew.  Cardinal  Francis  Bar- 
herini,  should  himself  give  him  convoy.  To  this  the  latter  would 
^naent  on  the  sole  condition  of  the  duke  paying  him  a  formal 
^t  on  taking  leave  at  the  Vatican,  and  Edward  held  that  he 
^  under  no  obligation  to  do  so.  To  this  there  were  added 
^me  difficulties  started  in  regard  to  his  money  transactions,  so 
^hat  his  Belf-love«  thus  doubly  mortified,  burst  into  a  flame. 
After  having  taken  farewell  of  the  pope  in  a  few  words,  in  which 
'Orther  he  complained  of  the  nephews,  he  left  the  palace  and  the 
cHy  without  having  even  taken  leave  of  Cardinal  Francis.  He 
Hoped  thus  to  mortify  him  to  the  veiy  heart.' 

But  the  Barberini,  in  possession  as  they  were  of  an  absolute 
^hority  in  that  country,  possessed  likewise  the  means  of  still 
more  sensibly  revenging  themselves. 

2  Among  the  numj  controyenial  pieces  in  this  affair  which  are  still  extant  in 
iiuuiiii8cri|»t,  I  find  the  following  jiarticolarly  peaceable  and  worthy  of  belief:  Rispo- 
ita  in  furmz  di  lettera  al  libro  di  duca  di  ranna  [Keply  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
the  book  of  the  duke  of  Parma],  in  tho  i5th  volume  of  the  Information! :  "  B  duca 
Odoitrdo  fa  dal  papa  e  ringraziollo,  soggiunse  di  non  si  potcr  lodaro  del  S'  C*  Bar- 
beriDO.  Dal  papa  ffli  fu  brcYcmcntc  rispoeto  che  conosceva  Taifetto  di  S.  Em"*  verso 
di  hiL  Lioentiatosi  da  S.  Beat"*  senza  far  motto  al  S**  cardinalo  se  n'and6  al  suo 
nUanOr  dovendo  se  voleva  esscr  aocompagnato  da  S.  Em"*  rimanere  nello  stanxo  del 
Vaticano  e  licentiarsi  parimentc  da  S.  Em"*,  come  d  usanza  de'  principi.  La  mat- 
tina  finalmente  parti  senza  far  altro." — [Duke  Edward  was  at  the  pope's  and  thanked 
him,  adding  that  he  could  not  bo  satistied  with  the  lord  cardinal  Barbcrino.  It 
was  briefiy  replied  on  the  part  of  the  pope,  that  he  was  aware  of  his  Eminency's 
feelings  towards  him.  Having  taken  leave  of  his  Beatitude  without  paying  lii» 
ngpeetB  to  the  lord  cardinal,  he  went  to  his  palace,  whereas  if  he  had  wished  to  he 
accompanied  by  his  Eminency,  he  oucht  to  have  remained  in  the  Vatican  apart- 
ments, and  to  have  taken  leave  equalhr  of  his  Eminency,  as  is  usual  with  priiic(>s. 
Finally,  he  went  off  next  morning  without  doing  anything  further.] 

II.  Z 
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The  money-dealing  that  had  developed  itself  in  the  state, 
fomid  admission  and  imitation  also  in  all  the  princely  houses 
constituting  its  aristocracy:  they  had  all  of  them  established 
monti,  and  their  creditors  were  secured  upon  the  rents  of  their 
estates,  just  as  the  papal  creditors  were  on  the  revenues  of  the 
exchequer:  the  luoghi  di  monte  passed  in  like  manner  from  hand 
to  hand.  Yet  these  monti  would  hardly  have  found  credit,  had 
they  not  been  under  the  control  of  the  supreme  government:  it 
being  only  under  the  special  approbation  of  the  pope  that  they 
durst  be  established  or  modified.  Thus  it  came  to  be  among 
the  privileges  of  the  reigning  family,  that  by  the  exercise  of  such 
a  control  it  acquired  a  material  influence  over  the  domestic 
concerns  of  all  the  rest :  the  reductions  of  the  monti  to  a  lower 
rate  of  interest  formed  a  matter  of  daily  regulation,  and  de- 
pended on  its  good-will  and  friendly  disposition. 

Now  the  Fameses,  like  the  rest,  were  burdened  with  veiy 
considerable  debts.  The  old  monte  Famese  originated  in  the 
wants  and  expenditure  of  Alexander  Famese  in  the  Flanders 
campaigns :  a  new  one  had  been  established :  indults  of  the  popes 
had  augmented  the  mass,  and  while  new  luoghi  had  been  con- 
tracted for  at  lower  rates  of  interest,  and  the  old  remained  un- 
extinguished, the  various  operations,  however,  being  conducted 
by  different  and  mutually  jealous  mercantile  houses,  every  thing 
had  fallen  into  confusion.^ 

But  in  addition  to  all  this,  it  now  so  happened  that  the  Bar* 
berini  adopted  certain  measures  which  proved  most  detrimental 
to  the  duke. 

The  two  Famese  montes  were  secured  on  the  rents  of  Oastro 

1  Dcono,  T.  J.  "  Fu  ultimamente  Tuno  et  Taltro  stato,  clod  Castro  e  Boncigli- 
one,  affittato  per  94")  scudi  ranno  a  gli  Siri.  Sopra  questa  ontrata  d  fbndata  la 
dote  dell'  uno  e  dell'  altro  monte  Famese,  Yocchio  ciod  e  nuoTo.  U  yeochio  fu  iktto 
dal  duca  Alessandro  di  54°*  scudi  Tanno,  denari  tutti  spesi  in  Fiandra :  al  quale  il 
prcsente  duca  Odoardo  aggiunso  somma  per  dOOi^  scudi  in  sorte  principale  a  ragione 
di  4}  per  cento :  o  di  piu  impose  alcuni  censi :  di  modo  che  pooo  o  nulla  rimane  per 
lui,  si  che  se  li  leva  la  tratta  del  grano,  non  ci  sara  il  pago  per  li  creditori  del  monte, 
non  che  de*  ocnsuarii." — [Deone,  vol.  I.  Both  estates,  thiat  is  to  say,  Castro  and 
Ronciglione,  were  ultimately  let  to  the  Siri  for  04,000  sc.  a  year.  On  that  re- 
yenue  was  secured  the  interest  of  both  the  monti  Famcsi,  that  is,  both  the  old  and 
the  new.  The  old  one  had  been  created  by  Duke  Alexander  Famese,  requiring  for 
payment  of  interest  54,000  scudi  a  year,  the  money  having  been  all  spent  in  Flan- 
ders, to  which  the  present  duke  Edward  added  a  sum  amounting  to  300,000  scudi 
in  capital  lots,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  4}  per  cent.,  and  he  further  has  bur- 
thened  the  estate  with  certain  mortgages :  in  such  wise  that  little  or  nothli^  re- 
mains for  himself,  so  that  if  the  com  trade  be  taken  away,  there  will  not  be  where- 
withal to  pay  the  monte  creditors,  nor  the  mortgagees.] 
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and  Konciglione.  The  Siri,  who  fanned  the  revenaes  of  Castro, 
pud  the  duke  94,000  sc.,  out  of  which  the  interests  of  the  monti 
could  even  still  have  been  paid.  But  it  was  only  in  consequence 
of  certain  favours  bestowed  by  Paul  III.  on  his  family  that  the 
rents  ran  so  high.  Pope  Paul  had  for  that  purpose  transferred 
the  grand  highway  of  the  province  fix)m  Sutri  to  Bonciglione, 
and  granted  that  district  greater  freedom  for  exporting  its  com 
than  other  provinces  possessed.  These  favours  the  Barberini 
now  resolved  to  recall.  They  transferred  the  grand  highway 
again  to  Sutri:  and  in  Montalto  di  Maremma,  where  the  com 
fitMn  Castro  used  to  be  put  on  board  ship,  they  published  a  no- 
tice prohibiting  export.^ 

The  results  that  were  contemplated  instantly  showed  them- 
selves. The  Siri,  who  were  already  pinched  by  those  operations 
of  the  duke,  and  who  now  had  a  resource  to  lean  upon  in  the 
palace^it  has  been  maintained  at  the  special  instigation,  more- 
over, of  certain  prelates  who  had  a  kind  of  secret  partnership  in 
their  business, — ^refused  to  fulfil  their  contract,  and  ceased  to 
pay  the  interests  of  the  monte  Famese.  The  montists,  thus 
suddenly  deprived  of  their  income,  pressed  their  rights,  and  ap- 
plied for  redress  to  the  papal  government.  The  duke,  seeing 
himself  so  purposely  wronged,  scorned  to  take  any  steps  with 
the  view  of  conciliating  them.  But  the  montists  complained  so 
warmly,  urgently,  and  generally,  that  the  pope  thought  he  was 
authorized  to  put  himself  in  possession  of  the  hypothec,  in  order 
to  assist  so  many  Roman  citizens  in  obtaining  their  rents.  With 
this  design  he  despatched  a  small  military  force  to  Castro.  There 
he  was  not  altogether  unopposed:  ^^We  have  been  compelled,^^ 
he  exclaims  among  other  things,  with  a  strange  burst  of  in- 
dignation, in  his  mouitorium,  ^^  to  cause  four  cannon  shots  ta 
be  given,  by  which,  too,  one  of  the  enemy  has  been  left  on  the 
field.^     He  took  possession  of  Castro  on  the  1 3th  of  October^ 

1  In  tliii  they  defended  themsebres  by  the  words  of  the  bull  of  Paul  III.,  in  which 
only  the  **  fiunutas  frumenta  ad  qusocunque  etiam  prsofatse  Romanse  occlcsifls  e  nobit 
immedjate  ycI  mediate  subjecta  conducendi*' — [power  of  exporting  com  to  any  parttt 
also  of  the  said  Roman  church  held  immediately  or  mediately  of  us]  was  given  ;— 
meanwhile  there  had  grown  up  nevertheless  a  free  export  to  all  quarters  generally. 

s  It  was  at  a  bridge.  "  Dictus  dominns  Marchio,  ex  quo*  milites  numero  40  oir- 
citer,  qoi  in  eisdem  ponte  et  vallo  ad  pugnandum  appositi  fuerunt,  amicabiliter  ex 
eis  recedere  recusabaut,  immo  hostiliterpontificioexorcituiseopponebant,fuitcoac« 
tus  pro  iUommcxpugnatione  quatuor  magnorum  tormentorum  ictus  explodere,  quo- 
rum formidiiie  hortes  pertorriti  fugam tan&m  arripuerunt,  in  qua  unus ipsorum  inter* 
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1641y  and  did  not  even  mean  to  confine  himself  to  this.  In 
January,  1642,  he  pronounced  the  excommunication  over  th^ 
duke,  who  bad  not  allowed  himself  to  be  disturbed  by  that  cap- 
ture ;  he  was  declared  to  have  lost  all  his  feudalities;  troops 
took  the  field  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  him  of  Parma  and 
Placentia.  The  pope  would  not  hear  of  any  pacification;  he 
declared  that  ^^  there  was  no  room  for  such  a  thing  between  the 
liege  lord  and  his  vassals:  he  would  humble  the  duke ;  he  had 
money,  courage,  and  soldiers ;  Qod  and  the  world  were  on  his 
side." 

But  the  affair,  by  this  procedure,  became  a  matter  of  more 
general  importance.  The  Italian  states  had  already  for  a  long 
while  been  jealous  of  the  repeated  extensions  of  the  states  of  the 
church.  They  would  not  suffer  his  possibly  laying  his  hands  on 
Parma,  as  had  been  done  with  Urbino  and  Ferrara:  and  the 
Estes  had  not  as  yet  relinquished  their  Ferrarese  claims,  nor  th^ 
Medici  certain  pretensions  they  made  to  Urbino.  All  of  them 
had  been  offended  by  the  arrogant  acts  of  Don  Thaddeus ;  the 
Venetians  were  doubly  so,  owing  to  Urban  VIII.  having  shortly 
before  caused  to  be  obliterated  an  inscription  in  the  Sala  Begia,' 
in  which  they  were  commended  on  account  of  their  fabled  de- 
fence of  (Pope)  Alexander  III.;  a  proceeding  which  they  con- 
sidered to  be  a  gross  insult:^  to  this  were  added  some  general 
political  considerations.  The  preponderance  of  France  now 
roused  the  same  fears  and  suspicions  among  the  Italians,  that 
that  of  Spain  had  previously  excited.  In  all  quarters  the  Spa- 
nish monarchy  suffered  the  heaviest  losses,  and  the  Italians 
dreaded  that  a  general  revolution  of  affairs  might  take  place 
among  them  also,  should  Urban  VIII.,  whom  they  reckoned  to 
be  a  decided  ally  of  France,  have  his  power  enhanced.  For  all 
these  reasons  they  resolved  to  oppose  him.  Their  troops  as- 
sembled in  the  Modenese  territory.  The  Barberini  had  to  aban- 
don the  idea  of  passing  through  it ;  the  papal  forces  sent  against 
the  allies  took  up  their  quarters  round  Ferrara. 

fectus  remaDAit." — [The  said  lord  Marchio,  upon  a  party  of  soldieni  abont  40  in 
number,  who  had  been  posted  at  the  same  bridge  and  rampart  for  their  defenoe, 
refusing  to  retire  from  them  In  a  friendly  way,  was  compelled  to  fire  four  ahota  of 
heavy  artillery  in  order  to  dislodge  them,  frightened  at  which  the  enemy  at  laafc 
took  flight,  in  which  one  of  them  was  left  slain.] 

1  I  will  touch  upon  this  in  the  Appendix. 
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Accordingly  we  here  find  a  repetition  to  a  certain  degree  of 

the  opposition  between  the  French  and  the  Spanish  interests 

whidi  agitated  Europe  in  general.    But  how  mnch  weaker  were 

the  moTing  causes,  the  resources  and  the  efforts,  here  brought  to 

a  kind  of  contest! 

An  expedition,  undertaken  on  his  own  responsibility  by  the 

duke  of  Panna^  who  now  saw  himself,  without  much  ado  on  his 

Bide,  defended  and  yet  laid  under  no  restraint,  reveals  to  us  at 

cnoe  the  singularity  of  the  position  in  which  the  parties  found 

themselves  placed. 

Without  either  artillery  or  infantry,  and  with  only  3000 
eanliy,  Edward  burst  into  the  states  of  the  church.     Fort 
UitNmo,  that  had  been  built  at  such  expense,  and  the  assembled 
nulitia,  which  had  never  contemplated  meeting  an  armed  enemy, 
did  not  check  his  course.     The  Bolognese  shut  themselves  up 
^thiu  their  walls,  while  the  duke  passed  on  without  so  much  as 
obtaining  a  sight  of  the  papal  troops.     Imola  opened  her  gates 
to  him;  he  waited  on  the  papal  officer  in  command,  and  exhorted 
^6  city  to  remain  true  to  the  papal  see.     For  he  maintained 
^  it  was  not  against  Rome,  not  even  against  Urban,  had  he 
taken  up  arms,  but  only  against  his  nephews;  ho  marched  on- 
^^irds  under  the  banners  of  the  cliurch'^s  standard-bearer,  on 
which  were  to  be  seen  figures  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  in 
the  churches  name  he  required  a  free  passage  for  his  troops.    In 
Faenza  the  gates  had  been  put  in  a  state  of  defence,  but  when 
the  governor  saw  the  enemy,  he  let  himself  down  from  the  wall 
by  a  rope,  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  personal  interview  witli 
the  duke,  the  result  of  which  was  t)iat  the  gates  were  thrown 
open.     The  same  was  the  case  at  Forli.     The  inhabitants  of  all 
these  towns  looked  calmly  from  their  windows  as  their  enemy 
passed  Hlong  the  streets.     The  duke  proceeded  over  the  hills  to 
Tuscany,  and  then  starting  from  Arezzo  he  burst  anew  into  the 
states  of  the  church.     Gastiglione  da  Lago  and  Gitta  del  Pievo 
opened  their  gates  to  him;  he  pushed  on  without  halting,  filling 
the  country  with  the  terror  of  his  name.^     This  consternation 
prevailed  most  at  Rome,  where  the  pope  dreaded  the  fate  of  Cle- 
ment VII.     He  made  an  attempt  to  arm  his  Romans.     But  he 
found  it  necessary  to  repeal  a  tax,  and  a  collection  had  to  bo 

1  A  dcUilod  account  of  thii  entcrprlw  in  Siri's  Mercorio,  torn.  II.  p.  1380. 
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made  from  house  to  house,  in  which  specious  arguments  had  to 
be  used  before  even  a  small  force  of  cavahy  could  be  equipped. 
Had  the  duke  of  Parma  appeared  at  this  moment,  a  few  cardin- 
als  would  unquestionably  have  been  sent  to  him  at  the  Ponte 
molle,  and.  he  would  have  had  all  his  demands  conceded. 

But  withal  he  was  no  soldier.  Who  can  tell  what  considenh 
tions,  what  reflections,  restrained  him!  He  allowed  himself  to 
be  led  into  negotiations,  from  which  he  could  expect  no  good 
whatever.  The  pope  had  time  to  recover  breath.  He  fortified 
Rome  with  all  the  zeal  inspired  by  a  sense  of  danger.^  He  sent 
a  fresh  army  into  the  field,  which  very  soon  drove  out  of  the 
states  of  the  church  the  duke,  whose  forces,  besides,  did  not  hold 
together.  When  all  cause  for  alarm  had  ceased,  Urban  made 
anew  the  hardest  conditions;  the  princess  ambassadors  left  Rome; 
even  in  peaceful  Italy  people  once  more  began  to  prepare  to  try 
the  chances  of  civil  war. 

First  of  all,  in  May  1643,  the  allies  invaded  the  territory  of 
Fcrrara.  The  duke  of  Parma  took  a  few  fortified  places,  includr 
ing  Bondena  and  Stellata;  the  Venetians  and  the  Modenese  com- 
bined their  forces  and  pushed  on  farther  into  the  country.  But 
the  pope,  too,  as  we  have  said,  had  meanwhile  put  forth  all  his 
resources  in  preparing  to  oppose  them ;  he  had  30,000  infantry 
and  3000  cavalry;  the  Venetians  had  doubts  about  the  expedi- 
ency of  attacking  so  fine  a  force ;  they  drew  back,  and  in  a  short 
while  we  find  the  troops  of  the  church  pressing  forward  into  the 
Modenese  territory  and  the  Polesine  of  Rovigo.' 

The  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  then  threw  himself  to  no  purpose 
upon  Perugia;  the  pope^s  troops  even  made  inroads  here  and 
there  into  the  duke''s  territory. 

1  Deone :  "  Si  scguitano  lo  fortificatiuni  non  solo  di  Boi^,  ma  del  rimanente 
dcUe  mura  di  Koma,  alle  quali  Bono  doputati  tro  cardinali,  PaUotta,  uabrieli  ei 
Orsino,  che  giomalmento  cavalcano  da  una  porta  all'altra:  e  si  tagliano  iutte  le 
vigno  che  sono  appresso  lo  mura  per  la  parte  di  dontro  di  Roma,  ciod  fanno  strada 
tra  le  mura  e  le  vicne  e  giardini  con  daxmo  grandiasimo  de'  padroni  di  ease :  e  ood 
veni  anche  tocco  u  belliasimo  giardino  de*  Modici,  e  perderii  la  particella  che  ha^era 
ncUe  mura  di  Roma." — [There  follow  the  fortifications  not  only  of  the  Boi^  bat 
the  remainder  also  of  the  walls  of  Rome,  to  BU{)crintend  which,  throe  cardinals,  Pal- 
lotta,  Gabricli  and  Orsino,  are  deputed,  who  daily  ride  about  from  the  one  gate  to 
the  other :  and  all  the  vines  near  the  wall  on  the  side  within  Rome  are  cut  down* 
that  is,  they  are  forming  a  street  betwixt  the  waUs  and  the  vineyards  and  gardesBB, 
to  the  Tcry  great  loss  of  the  proprietors;  and  thus  there  will  farther  come  to  be  bnh 
ken  in  upon  the  exquisite  garden  of  the  Medici,  and  there  will  bo  lost  the  small  part 
that  it  has  iu  the  wall  of  liome.] 

'  Fr'izn :  Mcmorie  per  la  storia  di  Fcrrara,  V.  p.  100. 
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How  strangely  were  these  movements  characterized;  on  both 

aides  so  utterly  inefficient  and  nerveless,  if  we  compare  them 

with  the  contemporaneous  conflicts  in  Germany,  and  with  the 

orer  memorable  Swedish  expedition  from  the  Baltic  to  the  neigh- 

boorfaood  of  Vienna,  from  Moravia  to  Jutland !     And  yet  they 

were  not  even  purely  Italian;  foreigners  served  on  both  sides; 

Uie  larger  proportion  of  the  allied  army  was  composed  of  Ger- 

mtiDs;  while  Frenchmen  formed  the  majority  in  that  of  the  church. 

Meanwhile  this  Italian  war,  too,  had  the  same  result;  the 

eoiintiy  was  exhausted,  and  the  papal  treasury  in  particular  fell 

into  a  state  of  the  utmost  embarrassment/ 

Many,  indeed,  were  the  devices  to  which  Urban  VIII.  had 
Keoorse  in  his  efforts  to  procure  tho  money  he  stood  in  need  of. 
Already  in  September  1642,  the  bull  of  Sixtus  V.  was  submit- 
ted to  a  new  deliberation,  and  thereafter  it  was  resolved  in  the 
consistory  to  take  500,000  scudi  from  the  castle.*  Naturally 
this  could  not  go  far,  so  sums  of  money  began  to  be  taken  on 
loan  from  the  remainder  of  that  treasure,  that  is  to  say,  it  was 
<^d  down  as  a  first  rule  to  pay  back  to  the  same  at  some  future 
tinae,  what  was  now  taken  from  it.  Wo  have  seen  already  that 
Personal  taxation  was  one  of  the  measures  adopted,  and  it  was 
often  repeated ;  the  pope  intimated  to  the  conservators  how  much 
nioney  he  wanted ;  whereupon  tho  inhabitants,  not  even  exclud- 
ing foreigners,  had  each  his  quota  imposed  upon  him.  But  the 
excise  duties  continued  at  all  times  to  be  the  grand  resource.  At 
first  these  were  not  very  sensibly  felt,  as,  for  example,  in  the 

1  Riocins:  Remm  Italicaram  sui  tcmporis  narrationcs,  Narr.  XIX.  p.  500 :  "In* 
goif  opinioneque  nuijus  beUum  ezanit,  sed  primo  irapctu  yalidum,  mox  icncscens, 
portremo  neutrias  piurtis  fructu,  imo  militum  rapinis  indigcnLs  exitialo,  irritis  cona- 
titxu  prorras  inane  in  mutua  stadia  ofiiciaque  abiit." — [llicci*s  Narrations  of  tho 
Italian  affain  of  his  time,  Narration  XIX.  p.  500.  A  war  burst  forth  hago  and 
bejood  belief,  but  at  the  first  outburst  full  of  energy,  presently  declining  in  vigour, 
inany  profitable  to  neither  party,  nay,  destructive  to  the  natives  in  consequence  of 
(be  rapines  of  the  soldiers,  beooming  utterly  vain  from  fruitless  efforts,  it  passed 
away  at  last  in  mutual  endeavours  to  please  and  advantage  each  other.] 

s  Deone  20  Sett.  1642 :  "Havendo  il  papa  fatto  studiaro  da  legisti  e  theologi  dl 
poicre  conforme  la  bolla  di  Sisto  V.  cessaro  denari  dal  tesoro  del  ci^tel  Sant*  Ancelo, 
li  Innedi  22  del  mcse  il  papa  tcnne  consistoro  per  il  medcsimo  affare.  -  -  Fu  risoluto 
dl  cesMTC  500"*  scudi  d'oro.  a  100™  per  volte,  e  non  prima  cho  sia  Bposiquelli  cheal 
pmcntc  sono  ancora  in  osscro  dclla  camera." — [Deone  20  Sept.  1642  :  Tho  popo 
navins  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  lawyers  and  divines,  whether,  in  conformity 
with  the  bull  of  Sistus  V.,  one  might  divert  money  from  the  treasury  of  the  castlo 
of  St.  Angelo,  on  Monday  tho  22d  of  tho  month  the  pope  held  a  meeting  of  consis- 
tory about  the  said  afiair.  -  -  It  was  resolved  to  take  out  500,000  scudi,  by  100,000 
at  a  time,  and  not  until  there  shall  first  be  spent  what  remained  still  on  hand  in  the 
treaanry.] 
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case  of  an  excise  on  braised  corn  for  feeding  fowls;  but  he: 
burthens  soon  followed,  afiecting  the  indispensable  nece 
ies  of  life,  such  as  firewood,  salt,  bread,  and  wine;^  now  it 
that  these  experienced  their  second  great  advance,  having 
raised  in  1644  to  2,200,000  scudi.  As  a  matter  of  course,  e 
new  impost  was  forthwith  capitalized ;  was  made  the  basis 
monte  which  was  sold.  Cardinal  Oesi,  who  had  previously 
treasurer,  reckoned  that  in  this  manner  7,200,00  scudi  of 
debts  were  created,  although  there  was  only  60,000  scudi  ii 
treasure.  The  whole  expense  of  the  war  was  stated  to  the  \ 
tian  ambassador  in  1645  at  above  12  millions.' 

People  began  to  feel  more  and  more  every  moment  how  se: 
a  matter  this  was ;  credit  came  at  last  to  be  quite  exhauj 
and  it  was  evident  that  by  degrees  every  resource  must  be  dn 
out.  The  war,  too,  did  not  always  succeed  to  a  wish, 
skirmish  at  Lagoscuro,  on  the  I7th  of  March,  1644,  Gar* 
Antony  owed  his  escape  from  being  taken  prisoner  only  tc 
swiftness  of  his  horse.^  As  the  pope  found  himself  becoi 
weaker  and  weaker  every  day,  he  was  under  the  necessil 
thinking  of  peace. 

The  French  undertook  the  task  of  mediating  betweei 
parties.  The  Spaniards  had  so  little  power  at  the  papal  c 
and  had  lost  besides  so  much  of  their  authority  elsewhere, 
on  this  occasion  they  were  quite  left  out. 

Previous  to  this  the  pope  had  often  been  heard  to  say,  th 
knew  well  the  object  of  the  Venetians  was  to  kill  him  with  ^ 
tion,  but  they  should  not  succeed  in  doing  so ;  he  should  ! 
how  to  hold  out  against  them;  yet  he  now  saw  himself  comj 

1  Dcono  29  Not.  1G42 :  '<  Si  sono  imposto  douoTe  gal)elle,  una  sopra  ilsa 
Taltre,  la  2*  sopra  Ic  legna,  la  3^  sopra  la  dogana,  la  qimle  in  tutte  le  mcrcai] 
Tongono  per  terra,  riacuoto  7  per  cento,  per  acqua  10  per  cento.  Si  d  crescii 
per  cento  d'awantaggio,  o  si  aspettano  idtro  3  gabcllo  per  le  necessity  corren 
sopra  le  case,  Taltra  sopra  li  censi,  la  terza  sopra  li  casali,  ciod  poderi  nelli 
pj^na.'* — [Three  new  gabcUes  were  laid  on,  one  on  salt,  besides  the  other,  Uu 
wood,  the  3d  on  the  dogana,  applicable  to  merchandise  oonyeycd  by  land  ca 
charged  at  7  per  cent,  that  conrcyed  by  water  at  10  per  cent.  There  is  ai 
tion  of  one  per  cent  more,  and  there  are  expected  three  new  gabelles  to  m< 
current  necessities,  one  on  houses,  another  on  mortgages,  the  third  on  **  caaali 
is,  manorial  estates  in  the  country.] 

s  "  Relatione  de*  IV.  ambasciaton :  **  L'erario  si  trova  notabilmente  csausto 
dooi  state  affermato  da  piii  C",  aver  spcsi  i  Barberini  nella  guerra  passata  sc 
milioni  d'oro." — [Reports  by  the  four  ambassadors.  The  treasury  is  nota 
haustcd,  it  hayin?  been  afiirmed  by  several  cardinals,  that  the  Barberini  hft 
in  the  late  war  aboye  12  millions  of  gold.] 

s  Nani :  Storia  Venota,  lib.  XII.  p.  740. 
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\D  concede  all  their  demands;  to  absolve  the  dake  of  Parma  from 
ilbe  excommmiication  ho  had  pronounced  against  him,  and  to  re- 
iitfUte  him  in  Castro.     He  never  had  thought  that  it  would 
come  to  this,  and  felt  the  disappointment  most  acutely. 

Then  there  came  something  else  to  afflict  him.  It  appeared 
to  him  anew  that  he  might  have  exceeded  what  was  proper  in 
the  &?ours  bestowed  on  his  nephews,  and  that  this  would  burthen 
his  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God.  Once  more  he  called  on  some 
dimes,  in  whom  he  reposed  particular  confidence,  and  among 
whom  were  Cardinal  Lugo  and  Father  Lupis,  a  Jesuit,  to  meet 
&r  consultation  in  his  presence.  The  answer  was;  that  as  the 
nephews  of  his  Holiness  had  made  themselves  so  many  enemies, 
It  was  equitable,  and  even  necessary  for  the  honour  of  the  apos- 
tolic see,  to  leave  them  the  means  of  maintaining  themselves  in 
^diminished  respect,  in  defiance  of  those  enemies,  even  after  the 
pope's  decease.^ 

Such  were  the  painful  doubts,  and  such  the  bitter  disappoint- 
n^t^  wherewith  the  pope  met  the  approaches  of  death.  His 
physician  has  stated  that  at  the  moment  of  his  havin«:  to  si^ni 
the  peace  of  Castro,  he  was  so  overcome  by  distress  as  to  fall  into 
^  swoon;  and  then  took  the  disease  of  which  he  died.  He  im- 
plored heaven  to  revenge  him  on  the  godless  princes  who  had 
^rced  him  into  a  war.     He  died  on  the  29th  of  Julv,  1644. 

Hardly  had  the  papal  see  ceased  to  occupy  the  central  point 
^  European  afiairs,  when  it  sufiercd  a  defeat  in  its  Italian  con- 
cerns, in  those  of  its  own  state,  such  as  it  had  not  experienced 
ht  a  long  period. 

Pope  Clement  VIII.  likewise,  it  is  true,  had  fallen  out  with 
the  Fameses,  and  at  last  granted  them  pardon.  Nevertheless, 
lie  did  so  only  because  he  wished  to  have  the  assistance  of  the 
other  Italian  princes,  in  revenging  himself  on  the  Spaniards. 
Very  different  was  the  state  of  things  now.  Urban  VIII.  had 
attacked  the  duke  of  Parma  with  all  his  forces ;  the  combined 
resources  of  Italy  had  exhausted  his,  and  compelled  him  to  sub- 
mit to  an  unfavourable  peace.  It  was  not  to  be  denied  that  the 
popedom  had  been  left  for  once  decidedly  at  a  disadvantage. 

IKKOCIXT  Z. 

The  reaction  that  followed,  revealed  itself  in  the  next  con- 

^  Nicoletti :  Vita  di  papa  UrtNuio,  torn.  VOL 
II.  .  2  A 
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clave/  The  nephews  of  Urban  VIII.  introduced  eight  and 
forty  cardinals,  creatures  of  their  uncle ;  never  had  there  been 
SO  strong  a  faction.  Not  the  less  did  they  soon  perceive  that 
they  could  not  carry  the  election  of  the  man  of  their  choice, 
Sacchetti ;  the  scrutinies  daily  turned  out  more  and  more  unfa- 
vourably. To  prevent  a  declared  opponent  from  obtaining  the 
tiara,  Francis  Barberini  decided  at  last  upon  favouring  Cardinal 
Pamfili,  who  was  at  least  of  Urban  VIII.'s  creation,  although 
leaning  strongly  to  the  Spanish  side,  and  although  the  French 
court  had  expressly  forbidden  his  being  elected.  On  the  16th 
of  Sept.  1644,  Cardinal  Pamfili  was  elected.  He  called  himself 
Innocent  X.,  in  remembrance,  it  was  thought,  of  Innocent  VIII., 
under  whose  reign  his  family  had  come  to  Rome. 

But  once  more,  on  this  event,  did  the  policy  of  the  Roman 
court  undergo  a  change. 

The  allied  princes,  and  particularly  the  Medici,  to  whom  the 
new  pope  ascribed  his  elevation,  now  gained  an  influence  ovei 
the  government  with  which  they  had  just  been  contending;  the 
Venetian  inscription  in  the  Sala  Regia  was  restored  again  ;^  and 
at  the  first  promotion  that  took  place,  hardly  any  but  the  friends 
of  Spain  were  promoted.  The  whole  Spanish  party  acquired  a 
fresh  accession  of  strength,  and  again  equally  balanced  the 
French,  at  least  in  Rome. 

The  Barberini  were  the  first  to  feel  this  complete  turn  in  the 
tide  of  affairs.     It  can  no  longer  now  be  clearly  ascertained  how 

1  Ever  the  old  violent  state  of  things  daring  a  vacancy  in  the  popedom.  J. 
Nicii  Erythnci  Epist.  LXVIII.  ad  Tyrrhenum  III.  non.  Aug.  1644.  "  Civitas  sine 
jure  est,  sine  dignitate  respublica.  Tantus  in  urbe  armatorum  numcrus  cemitur 
quantum  me  alias  vidisse  non  mcraini.  Nulla  domus  est  paulo  locupletior  qtue  non 
milltum  multorum  prscsidio  muniatur :  ac  si  in  unum  omnes  cogerentur,  magnus  ex 
eis  exercitus  confici  posset.  Summa  in  urbe  armorum  impunitas,  summa  licentia : 
passim  caedcs  hominum  Hunt:  nil ita frequenter auditurquaro, hie vel  ille notus homo 
est  interfectus.*' — [Sixty-eighth  epistle  of  J.  Nicius  of  Erythrse  to  Tyrrhcnus,  6th 
Aug.  1644.  The  state  is  \?ithout  law,  the  commonwealth  without  dignity.  There 
is  such  a  number  of  armed  men  to  be  seen  in  the  city  as  I  do  not  remember  having 
ever  seen  elsewhere.  Not  a  house  a  little  richer  than  others  but  is  defended  by  a 
guard  of  many  soldiers ;  and  were  all  to  be  collected  together  in  one  body,  they  would 
make  a  large  army.  There  is  the  utmost  impunity  in  using  arms  in  the  city,  and 
the  utmost  licentiousness ;  men  are  slain  here  and  there,  and  nothing  is  oftener 
heard  than  that  this  or  the  other  person  of  note  has  been  killed.] 

s  Relatione  de'  IV.  ambasciatori,  1645.  **  U  presente  pontefice  nel  bel  principio 
del  sue  govemo  ha  con  publiche  dimostrationi  registrate  in  marmi  detcstato  le  opin- 
ioni  del  precessore,  rendendo  il  lustro  alle  glorie  degli  antenati  dl  YV.EE." — [The 
present  pontiff,  in  the  fine  commencement  of  his  government,  with  public  demonstra- 
tions, registered  in  marble,  expressed  his  detestation  of  the  opinions  of  his  predeces- 
sor, restoring  the  lustre  of  the  glories  of  the  ancestors  of  your  eminencies.]  This 
shows  what  importance  l^y  attached  to  it. 
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much  of  all  that  was  laid  to  their  charge,  was  well  founded. 
They  were  said  to  have  indulged  themselves  in  invasions  of  jus- 
tice, and  to  have  violently  appropriated  foreign  benefices,  but 
their  main  offence  seems  to  have  been  embezzling  the  public 
money.  The  pope  resolved  to  call  his  predecessor's  nephews  to 
account,  in  regard  to  their  money  transactions  during  the  war  of 
Castro.^ 

At  first  the  Barberini  thought  they  might  secure  their  safety 
by  placing  themselves  under  the  protection  of  France,  and  as 
Mazarin  had  risen  in  their  family  and  through  their  promotion, 
he  now  did  not  allow  them  to  be  at  a  loss  for  support.  They 
put  the  French  arms  on  their  palaces,  and  formally  committed 
themselves  to  the  safeguard  of  France.  But  Pope  Innocent  de- 
clared that  he  was  there  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  justice, 
and  although  Bourbon  should  stand  at  the  gates,  he  must  dis- 
charge his  duty. 

Upon  this  Antony  took  to  flight  first,  his  jeopardy  being  most 
imminent,  in  October  1645 ;  some  months  aftenvards  Francis  too, 
and  Tbaddeus  with  his  children,  removed  themselves  out  of  the 
way. 

The  pope  caused  their  palaces  to  be  occupied,  their  offices  to 
be  distributed,  their  luoghi  di  monte  to  be  sequestrated,  in  which 
proceedings  he  had  the  support  of  the  people  of  Rome.  On  the 
20th  of  February  1646,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  capitol.  It 
was  the  most  splendid  that  had  been  seen  within  the  memory  of 
man,  a  part  being  taken  in  it  by  persons  distinguished  by  their 
rank  and  titles.  A  proposal  was  made  that  the  pope  should  be 
prayed  to  repeal  the  most  oppressive  at  least  of  the  imposts  of 
Urban  VIIL,  the  tax  upon  flour.  The  relations  of  the  Barber- 
ini, alarmed  lest,  on  the  tax  being  repealed,  the  debt  that  had 
been  secured  upon  it  might  be  paid  off  out  of  their  property, 
opposed  this  suggestion.  Donna  Anna  Golonna,  the  wife  of 
Tbaddeus  Barberino,  caused  a  paper  to  be  read,  in  which  she 
reminded  the  people  how  well  Urban  VIIL  had  deserved  of  the 

1  ReUtbne  delle  cose  oorrenti,  25  Maggio  1646.  MS.  Chigl.  "  I  Barberini. 
eame  attnito  esclasi  dal  matrimonio  del  novello  ponteficc,  cominciorono  a  machioar 
▼astiUl  di  penaieri  stimati  da  loro  nobill.  II  pajta  continu6  ad  invi^Uare  con  ogni 
aeenrmtena,  che  la  discamerata  camera  fusse  da  loro  sodbfatta.'  — [Account  of 
current  affiurs,  25  May  1646.  Chigi  MS.  The  Barberini,  aa  being  completely 
cuclttdtd  from  the  marriage  of  the  new  pope,  began  to  contrive  a  number  of  plans 
moth.  tboDffht  of  by  their  nobles.  The  pope  continued  to  see  to  it  with  the  utmost 
au^f  thai  Uie  dkexchequered  exchequer  should  be  satisfied  (replenished?)  by  them.] 
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city,  and  of  his  zeal  for  the  maintenance  of  justice,  and  decLured 
it  unbecoming  to  protest  against  the  lawful  taxes  laid  on  by  a 
pope  of  such  merits.  Not  the  less  yras  the  resolution  carried; 
Innocent  X.  complied  with  it  at  once;  the  deficit  thus  occasioned, 
as  had  been  rightly  foreseen,  was  covered  by  confiscating  the  pro- 
perty of  Don  Thaddeus/ 

Well  then,  while  the  whole  family  of  the  preceding  pope  was 
thus  warmly  attacked  and  prosecuted,  the  question  occurs,  for 
this  had  now  become  the  most  important  interest  in  eyeiy  ponti- 
ficate, how  the  new  pope  would  conduct  himself.  In  the  history 
of  the  popedom  in  general,  it  is  an  important  circumstance,  that 
in  this  respect  matters  were  no  longer  as  before;  although  the 
scandal  caused  by  the  court  became,  properly  speaking,  more 
ofiensive. 

Pope  Innocent  lay  under  obligations  towards  his  sister-in-law. 
Donna  Olympia  Maidalchina  of  Viterbo,  specially  on  account  of 
her  having:  brouo^ht  a  considerable  fortune  into  the  house  of  Pam- 
fili.  He  gave  her  great  credit  for  not  having  married  again, 
after  the  death  of  his  brother,  her  husband.^  He  himself  had 
owed  his  promotion  to  this.  He  had  long  committed  to  her  the 
management  of  the  family  concerns ;  no  wonder  if  now  she  ob- 
tained an  influence  over  the  administration  of  the  popedom. 

She  very  soon  began  to  have  great  deference  paid  to  her.  To 
her  first  would  an  ambassador  on  his  arrival  pay  a  visit;  cardin- 
als would  have  her  bust  placed  in  their  apartments,  as  one  would 
set  up  the  bust  of  his  prince  there,  and  foreign  courts  sought  to 
gain  her  favour  by  means  of  presents.  As  all  others  who  had 
any  request  to  make  to  the  Curia,  took  the  same  course — ^it  was 
even  alleged  that  she  caused  a  monthly  tax  to  be  paid  her  from 
the  petty  offices  she  procured — riches  flowed  in  upon  her.  In  a 
short  time  she  raised  a  great  establishment;  gave  feasts  and 
theatrical  entertainments,  travelled,  and  purchased  estates.  Her 
daughters  were  married  into  the  most  distinguished  and  the  most 

1  The  passages  from  Deono*8  Journal  in  the  Appendix. 

s  Bassi :  Storia  di  Viterbo,  p.  331.  At  first  she  eren  stood  high  in  point  of  repu- 
tation. **  Donna  Olimpia/'  say  the  Venetian  ambassadors  of  1645,  '*d  dama  di  mn 
prudenza  e  valore,  conosce  H  posto  in  cui  si  trora  di  cognata  del  pontefice,  goae  la 
stima  e  Taffcttione  deila  S^  S.,  ha  seco  molta  autorit^.*^ — [Donna  Olympia  is  a  lady 
of  great  prudence  and  worth ;  she  knows  the  position  she  holds  as  a  near  connection 
of  the  pope's ;  she  enjoys  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his  Holiness,  and  has  much 
authority  with  him.] 
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opolent  families;  the  one  to  a  Ludovisi,  the  other  to  a  Guisti- 
niani.  As  for  her  son  Don  Camillo,  who  was  a  person  of  but 
mean  abilities,  she  had  at  first  thought  it  most  accordant  with 
eircomstanoes  for  him  to  become  a  clergyman,  and  externally  at 
least  to  assume  the  position  of  a  cardinal  nephew;^  but  as  there 
appeared  an  opportunity  for  obtaining  a  splendid  marriage  like- 
wise for  him,  the  hand  of  the  richest  heiress  in  Home,  Donna 
Olympia  Aldobrandina,  being  now  at  liberty  in  consequence  of 
her  husband'^s  death,  he  returned  to  the  condition  of  a  layman 
and  formed  that  connection. 

Don  Camillo  had  now  attained  by  this  step  to  the  utmost  pos- 
sible felicity.  His  wife  was  not  only  rich,  but  was  still  in  the 
bloom  of  life,  and  full  of  grace  and  spirit,  compensating  for  his 
defects  by  distinguished  personal  qualities.  But  she,  too,  wished 
to  reign.  Between  the  mother-in-law  and  the  daughter-in-law 
there  was  not  a  momenf's  peace.  The  pope'*s  house  was  filled 
with  the  contentions  of  two  women.  At  first  the  newly-married 
couple  had  to  withdraw,  but  this  they  would  not  long  endure; 
they  came  back  against  the  pope^^s  will,  and  then  the  dissension 
that  prevailed  was  manifest  to  all  the  world.  Donna  Olympia 
Maidalchina  once  appeared,  for  instance,  during  the  carnival,  in 
a  splendid  equipage  on  the  Gorso;  her  son  and  his  wife  stood  at 
a  window,  and  as  soon  as  their  mother^s  carriage  came  in  sight, 
they  went  away.  Every  body  noticed  this,  and  it  became  the 
talk  of  all  Bome.^  The  difierent  parties  endeavoured  to  obtain 
influence  with  the  rivals. 

Unfortunately  the  peculiar  temper  of  Pope  Innocent  was  bet- 
ter fitted  to  promote  dissensions  of  this  kind  than  to  remove 
them. 

In  himself  he  was  no  common  character.  In  his  earlier  car- 
eer, in  the  Bota,  as  nuncio  and  as  cardinal,  he  had  shown  him- 

^  i^nom  the  Tery  first  erery  body  was  surprised  at  this :  *'  lo  stimo/'  says  our  Deone 
10th  Nor.  1644,  "che  sia  opera  della  S**  donna  OUmpia  che  ha  Toluto  vedere  il  fi^lio 
eardinale  e  desidera  pid  tosto  genero  che  nuora." — [I  suppose  that  this  was  the  domff 
of  her  Ladyship  Donna  Olympia,  who  wanted  to  see  her  son  a  cardinal,  and  wished 
to  hare  a  son-in-law  rather  than  a  daughter-in-law.] 

s  Diario  Deone.  At  another  time  he  relates  as  follows:  "Mcrcordi  la  tarda 
(Ag.  1648)  la  S<*  Olimpia  con  amhidue  le  figliuolc  con  molta  comitiva  passd  per 
loogo  il  oorso :  ogn*  uno  crcdeva  che  ella  andasse  a  visitare  la  nuora,  ma  passd  aranti 
U  caia  lensa  p^wxiarla." — [Late  on  Wednesday  (Aug.  1648)  Lady  Olympia  with 
ber  two  tons  (in  law)  passed  alonff  the  Corso  with  a  great  retinue ;  every  one  sup- 
posed she  was  going  to  Tisit  her  danghter-in-hiw,  but  she  passed  before  the  house 
without  looking  at  it.] 
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self  active,  irreproachable,  and  sincere.  His  exertions  were 
thought  the  more  extraordinary,  from  his  haying  attained  the 
age  of  seventy-two  when  he  was  elected;  "therewithal,''  it  was 
boasted  of  him,  "labour  does  not  fatigue  him;  he  is  as  fresh  afiter 
it  as  before  it;  he  finds  gratification  in  talking  to  people,  and 
he  hears  every  one  out.^'  He  presented  a  contrast  to  the  haughty 
reserve  of  Urban  VIII.,  by  the  afiability  and  blandness  of  his 
temper.  He  made  the  maintenance  of  order  and 'peace  in  Bome 
a  matter  of  special  concern;  showing  himself  ambitious  of  up- 
holding the  security  of  property  and  person  by  day  and  by  night, 
and  allowing  no  ill  treatment  on  the  part  of  superiors  towards 
their  inferiors,  or  of  the  strong  towards  the  weak/  He  com- 
pelled the  barons  to  pay  their  debts.  As  the  duke  of  Parma 
still  continued  to  delay  satisfying  his  creditors,  and  the  pope 
could  never  show  himself  in  Home  without  people  calling  to  him, 
that  he  might  see  justice  done  to  the  montists,  as,  moreover, 
even  the  bishop  of  Castro,  as  was  believed,  had  been  put  to 
death  by  the  contrivance  of  the  ducal  government,  most  effect- 
ual steps  were  at  last  taken  in  this  affair  also.  The  estates  of 
the  Fameses  were  anew  exposed  to  sale ;  soldiers  and  police  offi- 
cers proceeded  to  Castro  to  take  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of 
the  montists.^  On  this  occasion,  too,  the  duke  showed  resist- 
ance; he  attempted  to  burst  into  the  states  of  the  church.  But 
this  time  he  found  no  one  to  come  to  his  aid.  Innocent  X.  was 
no  longer  dreaded  by  the  Italian  princes;  he  rather,  as  we  have 
seen,  became  their  ally.  Castro  was  taken  and  demolished ;  the 
duke  had  to  submit  to  hand  over  the  administration  of  that  coun- 
try to  the  papal  exchequer,  which  came  under  an  obligation  in 
return,  to  satisfy  his  creditors;  he  even  consented  to  an  agree- 
ment, that  he  should  forfeit  possession  of  the  country,  should 

1  Relatione  di  Contarini,  1648.  "Rimira  solamente  con  applicatione  alia  qniete 
dcilo  stato  eoclesiastico  e  particolarraente  di  Roma,  accid  goda  oiasohedano  dello 
proprie  facolta  e  della  liberta  del  praticare  la  notto  e  non  rimanga  rinferiore  tiran- 
neggiato  dal  superiore." — [See  the  text.] 

>  Diario  Deone  16  Giugno  1649.  "U  papa  in  questo  negotio  sta  posto  total- 
mcnte,  e  mi  disse : '  non  possiamo  andare  per  le  strade  di  Roma,  che  non  si  venga 
gridato  dietro,  che  facciamo  pagare  11  duca  di  Parma.  Bono  sette  anni  che  non 
paga,  e  di  qu(»ta  entrata  devon  yiver  molti  luoghi  pii  e  Tedore  e  pupilU.'  " — [Deone'a 
Journal,  16th  Jane  1649.  The  pope  is  entirely  occupied  with  this  affiur,  and  said 
to  me.  We  cannot  pass  through  the  streets  of  Rome  but  people  call  out  from  behind 
that  we  should  make  the  duke  of  Parma  pay.  Seven  years  are  past  since  he  pud, 
and  many  pious  fiimilies,  and  widows  and  orphans,  haTC  to  live  on  this  (as  their) 
income.]    It  will  be  seen  that  his  motives  were  not  objectiona^ 
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the  Famese  monti  npt  be  extinguished  withiu  eight  years. 
The  capital  amounted  to  about  1,700,000,  the  accumulated  in- 
terests to  about  400,000  scudi.  The  duke  did  not  seem  to  be 
in  a  condition  to  raise  so  large  a  sum;  so  that  the  agreement, 
which,  moreover,  was  again  brought  about  under  Spanish  media- 
tion, could  only  be  regarded  as  a  compulsory  renunciation,  and 
not  at  all  as  one  granted  freely. 

In  all  these  affairs  Innocent  appears  energetic,  able,  and  reso- 
lute; but  he  suffered  under  one  defect,  which  rendered  it  di£Scult 
to  remain  on  good  terms  with  him,  and  which  even  imbittered 
his  own  life  to  him.  This  was  that  he  had  no  steady  lasting 
confidence  in  any  one.  Favour  and  disfavour  alternated  with 
him  according  to  the  impressions  of  the  moment. 

This  was  felt  among  others  by  the  datary  Cecchini.  After 
having  long  enjoyed  the  papal  favour  he  found  himself  all  at 
once  suspected,  attacked,  accused,  and  superseded  by  a  sub-offi- 
cial, one  Mascambruno,  who  was  afterwards  alleged  to  have 
committed  the  most  extraordinary  forgeries.^ 

But  still  more  disagreeable  intrigues  found  admission  into  the 
papal  family  itself,  which  was  already  divided  at  any  rate.  After 
the  marriage  of  Don  Camillo  Pamfili,  Innocent  X.  had  no 
longer  any  papal  nephew,  and  yet  for  a  long  while  this  had  formed 
even  a  regular  part  of  the  popc^^s  court  establishment.  One  day 
he  felt  a  particular  fit  of  benevolence  come  over  him,  on  Don 
Camillo  Astalli,  a  distant  relation  of  his  family,  being  presented 
to  him ;  and  this  young  man  he  resolved  to  elevate  to  the  dig- 
nity of  cardinal-nephew.  He  received  him  into  his  house,  gave 
him  apartments  in  the  palace  and  a  share  in  public  business. 
And  this  elevation  of  Astalli  he  openly  proclaimed  by  means  of 
public  solemnities  and  the  firing  of  the  castle  guns. 

Yet  the  consequence  was  nothing  but  unmixed  fresh  dissen- 
sion. 

The  pope^s  other  relations  considered  themselves  placed  on  the 
back  ground;  the  very  cardinals  whom  Innocent  had  previously 
nominated  were  put  out  of  temper,  by  the  circumstance  of  a  new 

1  Vita  dd  O  Ceochini  scritta  da  lui  medesimo.  "  Scrittura  contro  mons'  Maa- 
OMnbrnno,  con  laquale  s'intcndo  che  s'instruisca  il  processo  che  contro  il  medesimo 
ri  T»  &bricando ;"— [Lite  of  Cardinal  Cecchini,  written  by  himself.  Writing  against 
nionugnor  Mascambruno,  which  he  intends  fthall  acrvc  for  instructing  the  pruccivi 
that  ia  in  coaise  of  being  raised  against  the  same ;]  and  the  still  more  detailed  writ- 
ing. Pro  R.  P.  D.  Masi^mbmno.    MS. 
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^corner  having  been  preferred  to  them;^^  but  Donna  Oljmpia 
Maidalchina  was  particularly  dissatisfied.  She  had  recommended 
the  young  Astalli ;  she  had  proposed  his  being  created  a  cardinal; 
yet  never  had  she  suspected  that  matters  would  have  been  car- 
ried thus  far. 

First,  she  herself  was  removed.  The  secular  nephew  and  hia 
wife,  who,  as  a  contemporary  expresses  it,  ^'was  as  much  exalted 
above  ordinary  women  as  he  stood  below  ordinary  men,**^  entered 
the  palace. 

But  the  natural  and  secular  nephew  and  the  ecclesiastical  and 
adopted  one  did  not  long  agree.  The  elder  Olympia  was  soon 
recalled,  to  keep  the  house  in  order;  and  in  a  short  while  she 
regained  her  wonted  influence.^ 

The  busts  of  the  pope  and  his  sister-in-law  stand  in  one 
of  the  apartments  of  the  Villa  Pamfili.  On  comparing  them 
with  each  other,  and  contrasting  the  traits  in  that  of  the  woman, 
breathing  spirit  and  decision  of  character,  with  the  mild  and 
inexpressive  countenance  of  the  pope,  one  is  convinced  that  it 
was  not  only  possible  but  even  unavoidable  that  he  should  have 
been  ruled  by  her. 

But  after  her  re-admission,  she  would  not  even  endure  that 
the  advantages  accompanying  the  position  of  a  nephew  should  go 
to  any  family  but  her  own.  Because  Anstalli  would  not  divide 
the  power  with  her  as  she  desired,  she  never  rested  until  he  had 
lost  the  pope'^s  favour,  was  quite  undermined  and  supplanted, 
and  obliged  to  quit  the  palace,  until,  in  short,  she  had  again 
become  undisputed  mistress  of  the  establishment.  On  the  other 
hand,  propitiated  with  presents,  she  now  even  entered  into  a 
strict  alliance  with  the  Barberini,  who  meanwhile  had  returned. 

1  Diario  Deone  1 0  Sett.  1650.  "  Discorre  la  corte  che'l  papa  ha  perdato  il  bene- 
ficio  conferito  a  tutte  lo  8uo  creature,  chc  si  ten^ono  offcse  che  papa  nabbia  preferito 
un  gioyane  senza  espcrienza  a  tutti  loro,  tra  quali  sono  baomini  di  molto  yalore,  segne 
che  tutti  I'ha  per  diffidenti  overo  inetti  alia  carica." — [It  is  said  at  court  that  the 
pope  has  lost  the  benefit  on  all  those  who  hare  been  created  (cardinals)  by  him,  that 
they  have  taken  offence  at  his  having  preferred  a  young  man  without  experienoe  to 
all  of  them,  among  whom  are  men  of  great  worth,  mtimating  that  he  holds  them  all 
distrustful  or  unfit  for  the  burthen.]  In  a  paper,  Ossenrationi  sopra  la  fiitura  elet- 
tione  1652 — [Observations  on  the  future  election  1652]  much  also  is  said  on  the 
subject.  "  lo  credo  che  sia  solamente  un  capriccio  che  all'  improviso  gli  venne  -  - 
conoscendo  appena  mon'  Camillo  Astalli.*' — [I  believe  that  it  was  solely  a  whim  that 
came  upon  him  at  unawares  -  -  for  he  hardly  knew  monsignor  Camillo  AstallL] 

s  PaJlavicini:  Vita  di  papa  Alessandro  VII.  "La  scaltra  vecchia  paas6  con 
breve  mezzo  dall'  estremo  della  disgratia  all'  estremo  della  gratia." — [Pallavicini : 
Life  of  Alexander  VII.  The  cimning  old  dame  passed,  with  a  brief  intcrral^  froxp 
the  extremity  of  disfavour  to  the  extremity  of  favour.] 
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How  grievouslj  most  all  these  alternations  of  favour  and  dis- 
favour, and  such  unceasing  broils  in  his  nearest  and  most  inti- 
mate circle,  have  afflicted  the  poor  old  pope!  Even  an  open 
breach  cannot  utterly  extirpate  the  inward  longings  of  the  mind; 
it  onlj  renders  uneasy  and  painful  what  was  intended  to  lead  to 
cheerfulness  and  enjoyment.  Over  and  above  this,  the  old  man 
became  sensible  at  last  that  he  was  but  the  tool  of  a  woman''s 
ambition  and  avarice;  this  he  disapproved  and  would  gladly 
have  put  a  stop  to  it,  yet  for  such  an  effort  he  felt  he  had  nei- 
ther strength  nor  resolution;  besides  that  he  knew  not  how  he 
could  do  without  her.  His  pontificate,  the  course  of  which  was 
not  else  marked  with  any  particularly  untoward  occurrences, 
might  otherwise  have  been  classed  among  the  fortunate  ones ; 
yet  this  morbid  state  of  things  in  his  family  and  palace  has 
brought  it  into  disrepute.  Innocent  X.  became  thereby,  still 
more  than  nature  had  made  him,  peevish,  changeable,  capricious, 
and  burthensome  to  himself;^  in  his  last  days  even  we  find  him 
occupied  with  the  deprivation  and  fresh  dismissal  of  his  surviv- 
ing relations;  in  this  state  of  chagrin  he  died  on  the  5th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1655. 

The  corpse  lay  three  days  without  any  of  those  connected  with 
him,  to  whom  according  to  the  usage  of  the  court  that  task  is 
committed,  having  made  any  preparations  for  his  burial.  Donna 
Olympia  said  that  she  was  a  poor  widow,  and  that  it  was  more 
than  she  was  able  for;  no  one  else  considered  himself  under 
obligations  of  duty  to  the  deceased.  At  length  a  canon  who  had 
ouce  been  hi  the  papal  service,  but  had  been  dismissed  long  be- 
fore, laid  out  half  a  scudo  in  seeing  to  the  last  honours  being 
done  to  him. 

But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  these  domestic  broils  had  only 
personal  consequences. 

It  ia  manifest  that  the  government  by  nephews,  which  in  the 
preceding  pontificates  had  exercised  so  complete  an  authority  in 
the  state  and  so  powerful  an  influence  in  the  church,  after  having 

1  PalbiTicini :  *'  Fra  pretiosi  arrcdi  oggctto  fetcnto  e  stomachcToIe  -  -  proruppo 
a  Tarie  dimostrationi  quasi  di  smanic.  -  -  Aasai  temuto,  niente  amato,  non  senza 
qualebe  gloria  e  felicita  ne'  succeaai  estcmi.  ma  inglorioso  e  miserabile  per  Ic  con- 
tiiraa  o  tragedie  o  comedie  domestiche." — [Amid  costly  furniture  and  nasty  loath- 
■ome  olgecti  -  -  he  broke  out  into  Tarious  displays  apparently  of  madness.  -  -  Suf- 
firicotly  feared,  bv  no  means  lored,  not  without  some  glor}[  and  felicity  in  external 

rori< 


I,  but  inglorious  and  miserable  from  the  continued  recurrence  of  domcstiu 
tragedies  or  comedies.] 

11.  ?.  n 
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experienced  such  a  check  in  the  hitter  years  of  Urban  VIII.. 
would  never  more  appear  upon  the  scene,  and  was  approaching 
its  final  subversion. 

ALBXANVBB  TIL  AXD  QhEMKST  IX. 

The  next  condave  likewise  presented  an  unusual  aspect. 

The  nephews  had  always  appeared  hitherto  with  numeronc 
hosts  of  devoted  creatures,  for  the  purpose  of  lording  it  over  the 
new  election;  but  Innocent  X.  had  left  behind  him  no  nepheif 
that  had  kept  together  the  cardinals  of  his  choice,  or  that  had 
formed  them  into  a  faction.  These  had  not  owed  their  promo- 
tion, nor  could  feel  themselves  under  any  obligations  to  Astalli, 
who  had  held  the  helm  of  affairs  but  for  a  short  time,  and  had 
never  exercised  any  commanding  influence.  For  the  first  time, 
for  several  centuries,  the  new  cardinals  entered  the  conclave  with 
imlimited  freedom  to  vote  as  they  chose.  It  was  represented  to 
them  that  they  ought  of  their  own  accord  to  unite  under  one 
head;  they  are  said  to  have  answered  that  each  of  them  had  a 
head  and  feet  of  his  own.  They  were  for  the  most  part  distin- 
guished men,  of  independent  character;  who  took  care  likewise 
to  keep  together — they  were  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the 
squadrone  volante,^  (the  flying  squadron) — but  would  now  nc 
longer  follow  the  beck  of  a  nephew,  but  acted  according  to  theii 
own  convictions  and  judgment. 

While  Innocent  X.  yet  lay  on  his  death-bed,  one  of  these 
called  Cardinal  Ottobuono,  exclaimed,  "  We  must  look  out  for  i 
truly  honest  man,"  "  Do  you  want  a  truly  honest  man,''  ro 
plied  Azzolini,  who  was  one  of  them,  "  there  stands  one  such,' 
pointing  to  Chigi.^  Chigi,  moreover,  had  not  only  gained  the 
reputation  of  being  an  able  and  well-meaning  person,  but  he  hac 
particularly  distinguished  himself  as  an  opponent  of  the  abusei 
of  the  form  of  government  that  had  hitherto  prevailed,  which 
it  must  be  confessed,  had  never  been  more  crying.  Neverthe 
less,  he  found  that  these  friends  of  his  were  confronted  by  power 
ful  opponents,  particularly  among  the  French.    While  Mazarin 

^  Pallayioini  names  the  following  as  confederates :  Imperiale,  Omodei,  Bonomoi 
Odescaloo,  Flo,  Aqiiavivaf  Ottobuono,  Albizi,  Gualtieri,  Anolini.  It  was  the  Span 
ish  ambassador  that  introduced  the  name  Squadrone. 

1  "  Se  Togliamo  un  uomo  da  bene,  quegli  d  desso,  et  additd  C*  Chigi,  che  era  ind 
lontano  alquanto  nella  medesima  camera." — [See  the  text.] 
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on  being  driven  out  of  France  by  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde,  was 
making  preparations  on  the  frontiers  of  Germany  for  putting 
biiDself  in  possession  of  the  power  that  he  had  lost,  he  had  not 
found  that  assistance  in  carrying  out  his  plans  which  he  had 
thought  he  might  reckon  upon,  from  Chigi,  who  was  then  nuncio 
^  Cologne,  and  had  entertained  a  personal  ill-will  to  the  latter 
over  since.     Hence  it  happened  that  great  exertions  were  re- 
)Qired;  the  election  struggles  were  once  more  protracted  to  a 
great  length;  at  last,  however,  the  new  members  of  the  college,  that 
ia,  the  Squadronists,  carried  the  day.     Fabio  Chigi  was  electei 
On  the  7th  of  Aprils  1655,  and  took  the  name  of  Alexander  VII. 
The  new  pope  had  already  imposed  upon  him,  by  the  leading 
idea  that  had  led  to  his  elevation,  the  duty  of  pursuing  a  dif- 
ferent system  of  government  from  that  of  his  predecessors,  and 
he  seemed  likewise  resolved  to  do  so. 

For  a  long  while  he  would  not  allow  his  nephews  to  come  to 
Some,  and  boasted  that  he  did  not  allow  a  penny  to  go  into 
their  pockets;  so  that  Pallavicini,  who  was  at  that  time  writing 
his  history  of  the  council  of  Trent,  forthwith  introduced  a  pas- 
sage into  his  work  in  which  he  predicted  the  everlasting  renown 
to  be  enjoyed  by  Alexander  the  VII.,  particularly  on  account  of 
this  self-denial  with  respect  to  his  kindred.^ 

Yet  it  never  could  be  an  easy  matter  to  abandon  a  custom 
that  had  once  thoroughly  established  itself;  it  would  not,  nay, 
never  could  have  prevailed,  had  there  not  been  something  recom- 
mendable  and  natural  about  it;  at  every  court  there  are  people  to 

1  "Populua,"  he  says  in  his  biography  of  Alexander  VII.  "qui  prso  raultis  vecti- 
ealibus  humeris  sibi  ferre  Tidebatur  recentiorcs  pontiiicias  domos  tot  opibus  onustaA, 
hide  Alexandri  S°^  magnanimitati  mirifico  plaudebat ;  -  -  inexplicabill  detrimento 
erat  et  sacro  impcrio  distributiono  minus  tcqua  bcncficiorum  ct  perpctuis  populi  one- 
ribns." — [The  people  who»  because  of  the  many  taxes,  seemed  to  bear  upon  their 
ihoolders  the  more  recent  pontifical  families,  loaded  with  so  much  wealth,  marvel- 
IooiIt  applauded  this  magnanimity  of  Alexander  VII.;  -  -  it  was  of  unspeakable 
low  fikewiae  to  the  sacred  empire,  owing  to  the  partial  distribution  of  bonenccs,  and 
the  perpetual  burthens  of  the  people.]  Relatione  de*  IV.  ambosciatori,  1055.  "  E 
oontinenza  sin  ora  eroica  quella  di  che  S.  S^  si  mostra  armata,  cscludendo  dall* 
•dito  di  Koma  il  fratello,  i  nepoti  e  qualunquc  si  pregia  di  congiontione  di  sangue 
ieco :  et  d  tanto  piii  da  ammirarsi  questa  parsimonia  d'affetti  rcrso  i  suoi  congiunti 
quanto  che  non  d  distillata  nella  mcnte  dalle  pcrsuaaioni,  ma  d  rolontaria  e  natari 
per  propria  elettione." — [The  self-denial  has  been  heroic  hitherto,  which  hli  Iloli- 
nesB  shows  himself  armed  with,  excluding  fixjm  coming  to  Rome  his  brother,  his 
nephews,  and  whosoever  boasts  of  being  related  to  him  b^  blood :  and  there  is  so 
much  the  more  to  be  admired  in  this  parsimony  of  affection  towards  Ids  kindred, 
from  its  not  having  been  infused  into  his  mind  by  persuaaions,  but  is  spontaneous, 
and  the  native  result  of  his  own  choice.] 
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be  found  who  cry  up  sach  customs,  and  attach  themselves  to  whfl 
is  sanctioned  by  use  and  wont,  however  glaring  the  abuse  may  be 
By  degrees  one  person  after  another  represented  to  Alexando 
the  VII.,  that  it  was  not  decent  for  a  pope'*s  relations  to  remaix 
as  simple  burgesses  of  a  city,  neither  in  point  of  fact  was  it  po9- 
sibic;  that  in  Siena  people  abstained  not  from  paying  princely  hon- 
ours to  his  family,  and  he  might  readily  thereby  involve  the 
holy  see  in  a  misunderstanding  with  Tuscany;  not  content  with 
confirming  this,  others  added  that  the  pope  would  present  a  still 
better  example,  did  he  take  his  relations  into  favour,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  contrived  to  restrain  them  within  proper 
bounds,  than  were  he  absolutely  to  keep  them  at  a  distance; — 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  greatest  impression  was  made  by 
Oliva,  the  rector  of  the  Jesuits'  college,  who  directly  declared 
that  the  pope  would  be  guilty  of  sin,  if  he  did  not  call  hh 
nephews  to  him;  that  the  foreign  ambassadors  would  never  have 
so  much  confidence  in  a  mere  minister  as  in  the  pope'*s  blood  re- 
lations; that  the  holy  Father  would  be  so  much  the  worse  in- 
formed, and  could  administer  his  office  to  the  less  advantage.^ 

So  many  reasons  were  hardly  required  to  induce  the  pope  U 
do  what  he  was  already  inclined  to:  on  the  24th of  April,  1656 
he  proposed  as  a  question  in  the  consistory,  Whether  it  seemec 
good  to  his  brethren  the  cardinals,  that  he  should  employ  hL« 
relations  in  the  service  of  the  papal  see.  None  venturing  to  saj 
nay,  they  arrived  shortly  afterwards.*  Don  Mario,  the  pope^ 
brother,  obtained  the  most  lucrative  o£Sces,  the  superintendenc< 
of  the  annona,  and  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  Borgo 
Flavio,  Mario'^s  son,  became  cardinal  padrone,  and  in  a  shor 
time  had  100,000  scudi  of  ecclesiastical  revenues:  another  bro 
ther  of  the  pope,  of  whom  he  had  been  particularly  fond,  beinj 
by  this  time  dead,  his  son  Augustine  was  selected  for  the  found 
iug  of  a  family :  he  was  gradually  provided  with  the  finest  estates 

1  Scritture  polltiche,  &c.  **  Un  giomo  Oliva  prese  occosione  di  dire  al  padi 
Luti" — [Political  writings,  &e.  One  day  Oliva  took  occasion  to  say  to  Fathc 
Luti]  Father  Luti  had  been  brought  up  with  the  pope,  often  Tisitea  him,  an 
wished  that  the  nephews  should  be  sent  for — "che  11  papa  era  in  obligo  sotto  peoai 
mortale  di  chiamare  a  Roma  i  suoi  nepoti** — [that  the  pope  was  obliged  under  moi 
tal  sin  to  call  up  his  nephews  to  Rome].     He  then  adduced  the  above  reaaons. 

s  Pallavicini :  **  In  que!  primi  giomi  i  partiali  d'AUessandro  non  poteancompar 
ill  publico  senza  soggiaccre  a  mordaci  schcrni." — [In  those  first  days  Alexander 
partisans  could  not  ap[)ear  in  public  without  subjecting  themselves  to  biting  taunts 
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e  Incomparable  Ariccia,  the  principality  of  Famese,  Iho  pa- 
at  the  piazza  Colonna,  besides  many  luoghi  di  monte,  and 
married  to  a  Borghese/  Nay,  this  favour  reached  even  to 
niore  distant  relations ;  for  example,  to  the  commendator  Bichi, 
"^riio  appears  at  times  in  the  Gandian  war,  and  it  was  extended 
"t^c  the  Siennese  generally. 

And  thus  did  all  things  seem  to  have  become  quite  as  they 
VMsed  to  be.     This,  however,  was  not  the  case. 

Flavins  Ghigi  was  far  from  possessing  the  same  authority  as 
I*eter  Aldobrandini,  or  Scipio  Cafarelli,  or  Francis  Barberino 
load  done;  neither  did  he  make  any  eflfort  to  obtain  it,  the  sweets 
of  s^ovemment  had  no  charm  for  him :  he  rather  envied  his  se- 
47ular  relation,  Augustine,  whose  lot  seemed  to  bo  the  real  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  without  much  effort  or  labour. 

Nay,  Alexander  VII.  himself  was  far  from  reigning  any 
longer  with  the  absolute  and  undivided  authority  of  his  prede- 
cessors. 

While  Urban  VIII.  was  yet  alive,  a  congregation  di  stato 
was  established,  in  which  the  most  important  general  concerns 
of  the  state  were,  aft^r  due  consultation,  to  bo  decided  upon,  yet 
at  that  time  it  was  of  no  great  importance.  Under  Innocent 
X.  it  soon  became  much  more  influential.  Pancirolo,  its  secre- 
tary, and  the  first  distinguished  person  holding  that  office  that 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  respect  it  subsequently  commanded, 
bad  down  to  his  death  the  largest  share  in  the  government  of 
Innocent  X. :  and  he  before  all  others  obtained  credit  for  prevent- 
ing any  nephew  from  establishing  himself  during  that  period  in 
the  government.  Chigi  himself  had  for  some  time  been  invested 
with  this  office.     Bospigliosi  now  obtained  it.     He  had  already 

1  Vita  di  Alcssandro  VII.,  1666  :  "  II  principato  Famese,  che  vale  100,000  scudi, 
la  Riocia,  che  ooiU  altrettanto,  il  palaoo  in  piazza  Colonna,  clic  finito  arrivcr^  ad 
altri  100™  80.,  formano  belliasimi  stabili  per  Don  AuffU8tino,  et  aggiuntovi  i  luoghi 
di  monte  et  altri  officii  comprati  faranno  gli  stabili  di  una  sola  testa  pitd  di  mezzo 
milioiie,  lenza  le  annuo  rcndite  di  25™  scudi  che  godc  il  commendator  Bichi.  e  scnza 
ben  lOOm  e  pit  tc.  d'entrata  cho  osni  anni  entrano  uella  hon&  del  C  Chigi." — 
[The  principality  of  Famcsc,  which  is  worth  100,000  sc. ;  Kiccia,  which  cost  a8 
much  ;  the  palace  in  the  Piazza  C(»lonna,  which,  when  finished,  will  come  to  ano- 
ther 100,000  8C. ;  form  a  very  fine  fortune  for  Don  Augustine,  and  adding  to  it  the 
luoghi  di  monte  and  other  offices  that  liave  been  procured,  make  up  a  fortune  for 
one  sole  person  of  above  half  a  million,  not  counting  the  annual  revenue  of  25,000 
K.  enjoyed  by  the  commendator  Bichi,  nor  full  100,000  sc.  and  more  of  income 
which  goes  yearly  into  the  purse  of  C^  Chigi.]  These  are  naturally  calculations, 
such  aa  mignt  be  put  forth  at  that  time  in  the  talk  of  the  day,  and  to  which  wo 
most  not  attach  any  higher  value. 
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had  foreign  affairs  completely  in  his  hands.     Next  to  him 
dinal  Gorrado  of  Ferrara  had  much  influence  in  matters  of  e^^/^^ 
siastical  immunity;  Monsignore  Fugnano  had  the  direction  of 
the  religious  orders,  and  theological  questions  were  decided  \>J 
Pallayicino.     The  congregations  which  had  little  weight  under 
previous  popes,  again  rose  to  respect  and  influence,  and  acquired 
an  efficiency  of  their  own.     Already  people  might  be  heard  say- 
ing, that  the  power  of  pronounciug  absolutely  and  personally 
belonged  to  the  pope  in  spiritual  matters  only;  that  in  all  secu- 
lar affairs,  on  the  other  hand,  as  when  he  would  begin  a  war, 
conclude  a  peace,  alienate  a  territory,  or  impose  a  tax,  he  must 
consult  the  cardinals/     In  fact  Pope  Alexander  VII.  took  but 
little  active  interest  in  the  administration  of  the  state.     For  two 
months  in  the  year  he  went  into  the  country  to  Gastelgandolfo, 
where  accordingly  business  was  studiously  avoided;  when  at 
Bome  the  afternoons  were  devoted  to  literature;  authors  ap- 
peared and  read  aloud  their  works;  the  pope  liked  to  suggest 
improvements.     Even  in  the  forenoon  it  was  difficult  to  succeed 
in   obtaining  an  audience  from  him  on  business  properly  so 
called.      •'  I  served,'^  says  Giacomo  Quirini,  "  Pope  Alexan- 
der forty -two  months;  I  perceived  that  he  had  only  the  name 
of  pope,  not  the  use  of  the  popedom.     No  further  trace  was 
found  of  those  peculiar  qualities  which  he  displayed  as   car- 
dinal, of  that  intellectual  vivacity,  talent  for  discrimination, 
decision  in  difficult  emergencies,  and  facility  of  utterance;  busi- 
ness was  put  away,  he  thought  only  of  living  in  undisturbed 
serenity  of  soul."'* 

Alexander  was  sensible  at  times  of  this  state  of  things  and 
disapproved  of  it.  When  his  negotiations  misgave,  he  would 
lay  the  blame  on  the  interested  conduct  of  the  cardinals.  In 
his  very  delirium,  shortly  before  his  death,  it  was  observed  that 
he  spoke  of  it. 

1  Giao.  Quirini :  "  I  cardinal!,  particolarmcnte  C^  Albicci,  protendevano  ohe  il 
papa  potesse  disporre  d'lndulgenze,  -  -  ma  per  pace  e  g^erra,  alienatione  di 
Btati,  impoflitione  di  fi;abelle  dovrcbbo  ricorrere  ai  cardinali." — [Tko  cardinals,  par- 
ticularly C*  Albicci,  held  that  the  pope  could  dispose  of  indulgences,  -  -  but  for 
peace  and  war,  alienations  of  states,  and  the  imposing  of  taxes,  he  ought  to  have  re- 
course to  the  cardinals.] 

>  "  Datosi  quel  capo  alia  quiete  dell'  animo,  al  solo  pensiere  di  Tlyere,  e  oon  se- 
ven) dirieto  ripudiato  il  negotio." — {that  head  having  ffiven  itself  up  to  the  quiet  of 
the  mind,  to  solitude  and  tnoughtfumess  of  life,  and  rejecting  business  with  a  stern 
resolution  to  forbid  its  approach.] 
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Bat  as  this  arose  from  the  natural  course  of  things,  so  now 
1%  continued  going  on  from  bad  to  worse. 

Those  cardinals  of  the  squadrone  who  had  contributed  most 
to  the  election  of  Alexander  VII.,  and  during  his  whole  reign 
bml  preserved  a  great  authority,  turned  the  scale  also  in  the 
Hew  conclave  after  his  death.  The  only  difference  was,  that  on 
^Iiis  occasion  they  were  on  a  better  understanding  with  France. 
On  the  20th  of  June,  1667,  Bospigliosi,  who  had  till  now  been 
Secretary  of  state,  was  raised  to  the  papal  throne  under  the  name 
of  Clement  IX.^ 

All  were  of  one  mind  in  considering  him  the  best  and  the  most 
benevolent  of  men  anywhere  to  bo  found.     True,  he  was  not  so 
^i^ive  as  he  was  well  disposed:  he  was  compared  to  a  tree  of  luxu- 
^riant  growth,  which  produces  abundance  of  foliage  and  blossoms, 
tut  no  fruit;  all  those  moral  excellencies,  however,  which  are 
lased  on  the  absence  of  faults,  purity  of  morals,  discretiou,  and 
moderation,  he  possessed  in  a  high  degree.     He  was  the  first  pope 
^ho  really  restrained  himself  in  bestowing  favours  on  his  ne- 
phews.    They  were  not  directly  kept  at  a  distance;  they  ob- 
tained the  usual  places,  and  even  founded  a  new  family,  but  this 
was  solely  owing  to  an  occasion  having  presented  itself  for  mar- 
rying a  young  Bospigliosi  to  a  wealthy  heiress,  a  Pallavicina  of 
Oenoa.     The  favours  they  enjoyed  from  their  uncle  were  ex- 
tremely moderate:  they  appropriated  to  themselves  none  of  the 
public  resources,  unless  some  luoghi  di  monte  which  were  given 
them ;  they  did  not  divide  amongst  them  the  management  ot 
public  affairs,  or  the  powers  of  government. 

Now  the  greatest  change  of  system  was  involved  in  this.  Hi- 
therto, whenever  a  new  pope  ascended  the  throne,  persons  hold- 
ing public  offices  were  eitlier  one  and  all,  or  for  the  most  part, 
changed:  on  this  was  based  the  character  of  the  court  and  the 
direction  in  which  it  was  to  move:  Clement  IX.  first  abolished 

• 

1  Qnirini :  "  Dalle  pratiche  di  volanti,  ch'  in  vero  ebbero  il  merito  della  presente 
dettione,  sucoene  che  Chid  oon  mal  rcgolato  oonsiglio  e  fuori  di  tempo  et  ordine  si 
dicbiar6  in  sala  regia  nell  entrare  in  cappella  alio  scrutinio,  che  aoconsentiva  alia 
Domina  di  RospigUosL  -  -  Ottoboni  innanzi  dell'  adoratione  fu  dichiarato  proda- 
tario,  Aziolini  segrctario  di  stato." — [From  the  measures  taken  by  thevo^ntt,  who 
in  truth  had  the  merit  of  the  present  election,  it  so  happened  that  Chigi,  with  an 
ill-reguIated  council,  and  out  of  time  and  order,  declared  in  the  royal  saloon,  in 
goioff  into  the  chapel  to  the  scrutiny,  that  ho  assented  to  the  nomination  of  Ro- 
ipifffioai.  -  -  Ottoboni,  previous  to  the  adoration,  was  declared  prodatarius, 
and  Anolini  Mcretary  of  state.] 
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this;  he  would  have  no  man  dissatisfied,  he  confirmed  all  officials' 
persons  as  he  found  them,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  in  the  ^ 
highest  situations/     In  these  he  put  such  cardinals  as  Otto- 
buono  and  Azzolini,  members  of  the  squadrone,  who  had  guided 
the  last  elections,  and  persons  of  weight  irrespective  of  their 
offices.     He  was  far  from  persecuting  the  nephews  of  former 
popes,  as  had  been  usual  in  so  many  pontificates :  Flavins  Ghigi'^s 
recommendations  were  not  much  less  effective  with  him  than 
under  Alexander:  favours,    furthermore,   passed   through  his 
hands:  all  tilings,  in  short,  remained  as  usual. 

How  much  did  the  pope"*s  countrymen,  the  people  of  Pistoja, 
find  themselves  disappointed.  They  had  calculated  on  favours, 
such  as  so  many  of  the  Siennese  had  just  been  receiving:  it 
was  said  that  such  of  them  as  were  in  Rome  had  already  assumed 
airs  of  gentility,  and  had  begun  to  swear  on  the  faith  of  a  noble- 
man ;  but  how  bitter  must  have  been  their  surprise  on  finding 
the  places  they  had  hoped  to  have,  not  even  vacated,  far  less 
bestowed  upon  them. 

It  is  true  that  Clement  IX.,  too,  did  not  omit  that  display  of 
liberality  with  which  the  popes  were  wont  to  signalize  their  as- 
cension to  the  throne:  he  even  went  to  unusual  lengths  in  this 
respect,  having  given  away  above  600,000  sc.  in  the  course  of 
the  first  month  of  his  rei<rn.  But  this  was  for  the  benefit  neither 
of  his  countrymen  nor  even  of  his  kindred,  to  whom  represen- 
tations were  even  made  about  the  neglect  of  their  interests,  but 
it  was  divided  amons:  the  cardinals,  the  leading:  members  of  the 
Curia.  It  was  supposed  forthwith  that  there  had  been  some  low 
game  in  the  conclave  in  the  way  of  stipulations,  but  no  clear 
trace  of  this  can  be  discovered. 


1  Grimani :  Relatione.  "  I  suoi  cortegriani  sono  mal  sodisfatti,  per  non  harcr 
voluto  rimuovere  alcuno  de'  minUtri  et  ofiiciali  di  quelU  dell*  antecedente  ponteficc, 
tome  sempre  costumarono  di  for  gli  altri  pontefici." — [Hia  attendants  are  dLBsatis- 
fied  on  account  of  his  not  having  been  pleased  to  remove  any  one  of  the  ministers 
and  officials  among  those  of  the  preceding  pope,  as  other  popes  had  always  been 
wont  to  do.]  Already  it  was  alleged  against  him,  that  he  allowed  his  nephews  to 
be  without  proper  supports.  '♦  Quelli  che  havevano  ricevute  le  canche  di  Alcssandro 
VII.,  benchd  non  rimossi  da  Cleraente,  conserveranno  Tobliffatione  agli  eredi  di 
Alcssandro." — [Those  who  received  charges  from  Alexander  Vll.,  although  not  re- 
moved by  Clement,  will  continue  to  feel  the  obligation  to  Alexander's  heirs.] 

*  "  Considerandogli  che  con  tanta  profusione  d'oro  e  d'argento  una  lunga  catena 
per  la  povcrta  delhi  loro  casa  hivoravano."  (Quirini.) — [They  taking  into  consider- 
ation, that  amid  this  profusion  of  gold  and  silver,  a  long  train  were  labouring  in 
consequence  of  family  poverty.] 
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It  much  rather  bespeaks  the  general  development  of  society 
folly  matured  during  this  period  throughout  the  whole  of 
urope. 

Never  has  there  been  a  time  more  favourable  to  the  aristocracy 
^han  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century:  when,  over  the 
entire  circuit  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  there  had  again  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  highest  nobility  those  powers  of  govern- 
ment which  preceding  kings  had  taken  from  them ;  when  the 
Xnglish  constitution  acquired,  amid  the  most  perilous  struggles, 
Ihat  aristocratic  character  which  it  has  maintained  down  to  our 
own  times  ;  when  the  French  parliaments  persuaded  themselves 
that  they  might  play  the  same  part  as  the  English  had  done; 
when  in  all  parts  of  the  German  territory  the  nobility  had  ac- 
quired a  decided  preponderance,  with  an  exception  here  and 
there,  in  which  some  bold  prince  strenuously  put  forth  indepen- 
dent efforts;  when  the  estates  in  Sweden  aimed  at  an  inadmis- 
sible limitation  of  the  supreme  power;  and  the  Polish  nobility 
8ui*ceeded  in  acquiring  a  complete  autonomy.     Such  likewise 
was  the  case  in  Borne.     The  papal  throne  was  surrounded  by 
a  numerous,  powerful,  and  rich  aristocracy ;  the  families  already 
formed  imposed  limits  on  those  that  were  rising;  and  the  eccle- 
siastical goveniment  was  passing  from  the  self-determination  and 
imperious  hardihood  of  monarchy,  to  the  deliberation,  the  calm- 
ness, and  the  slowness  of  an  aristocratical  constitution. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  court  put  on  a  new  aspect. 
Amid  that  uninterrupted  influx  of  strangers  who  came  to  seek 
their  fortune  there,  in  the  everlasting  change  of  upstarts,  there 
appeared  a  remarkable  calm;  there  had  been  formed  a  station- 
ary population,  in  which  changes  took  place  much  less  frequently. 
Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  this  population. 

XLIiaVTS  OF  THB  POPULAnOll  OV  ROlflS. 

Let  us  commence  with  the  highest  circles,  to  which  we  have 
just  alluded. 

There  there  were  still  flourishiufi:  those  ancient  and  renowned 
Roman  families,  the  Savelli,  the  Gonti,  the  Orsini,  the  Golonnas, 
and  the  Gkietani.  The  Savelli  still  possessed  their  ancient  juris- 
diction of  the  Gorte  Savella,  with  the  privilege  of  saving  one 

u.  2  c 
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criminal  every  year  from  capital  punishment;^  the  ladies  of  the 
CEimilj,  according  to  immemorial  custom,  either  never  left  their 
palace  at  all,  or  only  in  a  close-shut  carriage.  The  Gonti  pre- 
served in  their  ante-chambers  the  portraits  of  the  popes  that  had 
sprung  from  the  family.  The  Gaetani,  not  without  self-satis- 
fckction,  cherished  the  remembrance  of  Boniface  VIII. ;  they 
thought,  and  people  were  inclined  to  admit,  that  the  spirit  of 
that  pope  rested  upon  them.  The  Golonnas  and  Orsini  boasted 
that  during  whole  centuries  no  peace  was  ever  concluded  between 
the  princes  of  Christendom,  in  which  they  had  not  been  included 
by  name.'  But  however  powerful  they  might  have  been  for- 
merly, they  were  indebted  for  their  importance  now,  chiefly  to 
their  intimacy  with  the  curia  and  with  the  popes.  Although 
the  Orsini  had  the  finest  estates,  which  should  have  given  them 
an  income  of  80,000  sc,  yet,  owing  to  an  ill-calculated  liber- 
ality, they  had  sunk  much  in  point  of  wealth,  and  required  the 
support  to  be  derived  from  ecclesiastical  offices.  The  constable, 
Don  Philip  Golonna,  was  enabled  to  repair  his  worldly  fortune 
first,  by  obtaining  leave  from  Urban  VIII.  to  lower  the  rate  of 
interest  on  his  debts,  and  by  means  of  the  church  livings  to 
which  four  of  his  sons  had  been  promoted.' 

For  it  had  long  been  usual  for  the  families  that  were  only 
rising  into  distinction,  to  enter  into  close  intimacy  with  those 
ancient  princely  houses. 

For  a  considerable  time  under  Innocent  X.  there  existed,  as 
it  were,  two  factions,  in  two  great  sets  of  family  connections. 
With  the  Pamfili  there  were  united  the  Orsini,  Cesarini,  Bor- 
ghesi,  Aldobrandini,  and  Giustiniani;  on  the  other  side,  there 

1  Discorso  del  dominio  temporale  e  spiritnale  del  sommo  pontefioe,  1664. — [Dis- 
course on  the  temporal  and  spiritual  dominion  of  the  supreme  pontiff,  1664.] 

s  Descrittionc  delle  famiglie  nobili  Romane  [Description  of  noble  Roman  fanii- 
lies],  MS.  in  the  St.  Mark's  library.  VI.  237  and  234. 

>  Almaden :  Relatione  di  Roma.  "  II  primogenito  d  Don  Federico,  principe  di 
Botero :  il  secondo  Don  Girolamo  cardinale,  cuore  del  padre  e  meritamente  per  esser 
signore  di  tutta  bonti :  il  terzo  Don  Carlo,  il  quale  dope  diversi  soldi  di  Fiandn 
e  di  Germanla  si  feoe  monaco  cd  abate  Casinense :  il  quarto  Don  Maro  Antonio» 
aoctsato  in  Sicilia :  il  quinto  Don  Prospero,  commendatore  di  S.  Giovanni :  il  aesto 
Don  Pietro,  abbate  secolare,  stroppio  della  persona,  ma  altrettanto  fatica  d'insegno." 
^[Almaden's  Report  from  Rome.  The  eldest  is  Don  Frederick,  prince  of  Botero; 
the  second  is  Don  Girolamo,  cardinal,  the  father's  delight,  and  deserredly,  because 
of  his  being  a  lord  possessed  of  all  goodness :  the  third,  Don  Charles,  who,  after  hold- 
ing yarious  lucrative  offices  in  Flanders  and  Germany,  made  himself  a  monk  and 
al£ot  of  Casino  :  the  fourth,  Don  Mark  Anthony,  married  in  Sicily  :  the  fifth,  Don 
Prospero,  oommendator  of  St.  John's :  the  sixth,  Don  Peter,  secular  abbot,  lame  in 
person,  bat  ao  much  the  more  the  work  of  genius.] 
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were  the  Colonneses  and  the  Barberini.  By  means  of  the  re- 
conciliation of  Donna  Olympia  with  the  Barberini,  the  conneo^ 
tion  became  general:  it  comprised  all  the  leading  families. 

In  this  very  circle  we  now  observe  a  change.  The  reigning 
fiEunily  used  formerly  on  every  occasion  to  play  the  leading  part, 
to  supplant  those  that  had  preceded  it,  and,  by  the  acquisition  of 
greater  wealth,  to  cast  them  into  the  shade.  This  was  now  no 
longer  possible:  partly  because  the  older  families  had,  by  inter- 
marriages or  by  good  management,  become  too  rich  to  permit 
it;  partly,  too,  because  the  treasures  of  the  popedom  were  in 
the  course  of  being  gradually  exhausted.  The  Ghigi  could  no 
longer  dream  of  such  a  thing  as  to  surpass  their  predecessors:  the 
Bospigliosi  were  far  from  attempting  it:  it  was  thought  quite 
enough  if  they  succeeded  in  being  admitted  among  them. 

In  any  production  whatever  of  men^s  minds,  any  point  of 
manners,  any  custom,  every  social  community  will  pourtray, 
and,  so  to  speak,  reflect  itself  as  if  in  a  mirror.  The  most  re- 
markable product  of  this  Roman  society  and  its  modes  of  in- 
tercourse, was  the  court  ceremonial.  Generally  speaking,  there 
had  never  been  an  epoch  in  which  stricter  regard  was  paid  to 
etiquette  than  now:  it  indicates  the  aristocratical  tendencies  of 
this  age  in  general;  its  being  carried  to  such  perfection  at  Rome 
in  particular,  may  have  arisen  from  that  court  claiming  prece- 
dence of  every  other,  and  seeking  to  express  this  in  certain  out- 
ward forms  ;^  and,  also,  from  the  ambassadors  of  France  and 
Spain  having  contended  from  of  old  about  precedence.  There 
were  here,  accordingly,  numerous  disputes  about  rank;  between 
the  ambassadors  and  the  higher  officers  of  state,  for  example,  the 
governor;  between  the  cardinals  who  sat  together  in  the  Beta 
and  the  rest  who  did  not;  between  so  many  other  corpora- 
tions of  official  persons;  between  the  different  families,  for  ex- 
ample, between  the  Orsini  and  Colonna.  In  vain  had  Pope 
Sixtus  V.  decided  that  on  all  occasions  the  oldest  person  of  the 
two  houses  should  have  the  precedence:  if  this  was  a  Colonna, 
then  the  Orsini  did  not  appear;  if  an  Orsino,  then  the  Golonnas 
kept  out  of  the  way ;  but  to  these  even  the  Gonti  and  Savelli 
conceded  the  precedency  of  rank  only  with  reluctance,  and  under 

1  Tbmd  attempU  are  oompUined  of  among  othen,  1627,  Feb.  89d,  bj  the  Frencsb 
MnbMMdor,  Bethune,  in  Sin's  Memorie,  rec.  VI.  p.  262. 
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onceasiug  protests.  Distinctions  were  laid  do\ni  with  the  nt- 
most  precision;  the  pope'^s  relations,  for  example,  on  entering 
the  papal  apartments,  had  both  leaves  of  the  folding  doors  thrown 
open  to  them,  while  other  barons  or  cardinals  had  to  be  contented 
with  the  opening  of  one.  A  singular  mode  of  paying  respect  to 
others  had  been  introduced :  it  was  usual  to  stop  oner's  coach  on 
meeting  the  carriage  of  a  person  of  higher  rank,  of  a  patron. 
It  was  said  to  have  been  first  mtroduced  by  the  Marquis  Mattei, 
who  paid  this  compliment  to  Cardinal  Alexander  Famese:  the 
latter,  too,  then  ordered  his  to  stop,  and  a  few  words  were  inters 
changed.^  The  example  was  soon  followed  by  others.  The 
ambassadors  received  this  token  of  respect  from  their  country- 
men, so  that,  however  inconvenient,  it  came  to  be  a  general  cus- 
tom and  common  duty.  Self  love  attaches  itself  with  the  utmost 
force  even  to  what  is  of  no  importance:  it  supplies  an  excuse 
for  not  giving  up  the  smallest  point  of  etiquette  to  relations  or 
equals. 

Let  us  proceed  one  step  further. 

In  the  middle  of  the  1 7th  century,  there  were  reckoned  to  be 
in  Some  about  fifty  noble  families  300  years  old,  five  and  thirty 
that  were  200  years  old,  and  sixteen  that  were  100  years  old. 
None  were  allowed  to  pass  for  older  than  that,  and  in  general  they 
might  be  traced  to  a  mean  and  humble  origin.^  A  great  part 
of  them  were  originally  settled  in  the  Campagna.  Unhappily, 
however,  as  wo  have  already  noticed,  they  allowed  themselves, 
at  the  time  when  the  luoghi  di  monte  bore  a  high  rate  of  inte- 
rest, to  be  induced  to  sell  their  estates  chiefly  to  the  nephew- 
families,  and  to  invest  the  purchase-monies  in  the  papal  monti. 
At  first  this  seemed  no  unimportant  advantage.  The  nephews 
gave  good  prices,  sometimes  beyond  the  proper  value:  the  inte- 
rests from  the  luoghi  di  monte,  which  were  drawn  without  trouble, 

1  Tn  the  Barberini  (libi'ary)  I  saw  a  s])ecial  memoir  on  this :  "  Circa  il  fcrmar 
le  carrozze  per  complimento,  e  come  B^introdusse  in  use.'* — [Xbout  the  stopping  of 
coAches  as  a  compliment,  and  how  the  custom  came  in.] 

*  Almaden :  **  La  maggior  parte  dellc  famiglio  oggi  stimate  a  Roma  nobili  yen- 
cono  da  basso  principle,  come  da  notaro,  speziale  che  sarebbe  da  sopportare,  ma 
deir  arte  puzzoleuto  deila  concia  di  oorame.  lo  bencbo  sappia  particolarmente 
Torigine,  non  perd  lo  scrivo  per  non  offendere  alcuno." — [The  greater  part  of  the 
families  now  reckoned  noble  at  Rome  come  of  a  low  origin,  as  from  a  notary,  an 
apothecary,  which  would  be  endurable,  but  also  from  the  stinking  trade  of  tanning 
leather.  Although  I  am  particularly  acquainted  with  the  original  (of  those  fiuui- 
lies),  I  do  not  reUite  it  in  writing,  that  1  may  not  give  offence  to  any  one.J 
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exceeded  in  value  the  surplus  produce  after  the  most  careful  cul- 
tivation of  the  ground.  Nevertheless,  how  soon  did  they  come 
to  feel  that  real  property  had  been  transformed  into  perishable 
capitaL  Alexander  VII.  found  himself  compelled  to  reduce 
the  monti,  whereby  credit  was  shaken,  and  the  value  of  the 
laoghi  materially  declined.  There  was  not  a  family  that  did 
not  lose  by  it.    ■ 

But  by  the  side  of  these  there  rose  up  numerous  other  new 
races.  Each  of  the  cardinals  and  prelates  of  the  curia  naturally 
paraaed,  according  to  the  proportion  of  his  means,  precisely  the 
same  course  as  the  popes  did.  They,  too,  neglected  not  to  en- 
ridi  their  nephews,  and  to  found  families  from  the  surplus  of 
their  ecclesiastical  revenues.  Others  raised  themselves  by  means 
of  the  appointments  they  held  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
Not  a  few  rose  to  distinction  as  bankers  in  conducting  the  busi- 
ness of  the  dataria.  There  are  reckoned  in  our  time  fifteen  Flo- 
rentine, eleven  Genoese,  nine  Portuguese,  and  four  French 
families,  that  rose  in  this  way  to  eminence,  more  or  less,  accord- 
ing to  their  fortune  and  talents:  some  among  these,  whose  re- 
putation no  longer  depended  on  the  business  of  the  day,  were 
money  kings — under  Urban  VIII.,  the  Guicciardini  and  the 
Boni,  to  whom  the  Giustiniani,  Primi,  and  Pallavicini,  joined 
themselves.^  Likewise,  without  any  business  of  that  sort,  re- 
spectable families  were  constantly  coming  in,  not  only  from  Ur- 
binOy  Bieti,  and  Bologna,  but  also  from  Parma  and  Florence. 
The  establishment  of  the  monti  and  the  saleable  offices  led  to 
this.  For  a  long  while  the  luoghi  di  monte  were  much  in  re- 
quest as  an  investment,  particularly  the  vacabili,  which  formed 
a  sort  of  life  annuity,  and  on  that  account  bore  interest  at  lOi 
per  cent.,  but  which  not  only,  as  a  matter  of  course,  were  trans- 
ferred from  older  to  younger  persons,  but  even  when  this  had 
been  neglected  to  be  done,  were  directly  inherited:  the  Curia 
offered  their  assistance  towards  this  without  difficulty.  Nor  was 
it  otherwise  with  the  saleable  offices.  Upon  the  death  of  the 
holders  they  ought  to  have  reverted  to  the  exchequer;  and  it 

1  Alnuulen :  "  Non  paasano  ancora  la  seoonda  gencratione  di  cittaduianza  Roma- 
na,  -  -  Mm  Tonute  da  Fiorcnca  e  Genoya  coll'  occaxione  del  danaro  -^  - 
BoHe  Tdto  mojono  nelle  faacie." — [They  Kte  not  vet  past  the  second  generation  of 
Bfoman  cituenahip,  -  -  they  are  come  from  Florence  and  Genoa,  on  the  ooca- 
iion  of  baTing  money  matters  to  tnuuact  -  -  they  frequently  go  off  into  part- 
fienhips.] 
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was  for  this  reason  that  the  return  they  afforded  was  in  so  lai;^ 
a  proportion  to  the  capital  originally  paid  in ;  yet,  in  point  of 
fact,  it  was  a  mere  pure  annual-rent,  in  as  much  as  the  holder 
was  not  obliged  to  discharge  any  official  duties;  without  much 
difficulty,  however,  in  this  case  likewise  transferences  could  be 
effected/  Many  an  office  remained  for  a  whole  century  without 
ever  falling  vacant. 

The  union  of  the  public  functionaries  and  of  the  montists  in 
colleges,  gave  them  a  certain  representation,  and  although  their 
rights  came  gradually  to  be  taken  from  them,  still  they  retained 
an  independent  position.  The  aristooratical  principle  so  re- 
markably mixed  up  with  the  credit  and  public  debt  system, 
which  penetrated  this  whole  state,  was  likewise  calculated  to 
favour  these  parties.  Foreigners  found  them  occasionally  very 
arrogant. 

Now  around  so  many  distinct  families,  all  possessed  of  pro- 
perty, struggling  to  rise  in  the  world,  and  gradually  becoming 
more  and  more  established,  the  lower  class  of  the  people  crowded 
in  continually  increasing  numbers,  and  in  a  firmer  manner. 

There  are  still  extant  returns  of  the  population  of  Borne,  on 
comparing  which  in  various  years,  a  very  remarkable  result 
comes  out,  as  regards  the  manner  in  which  that  population  was 
formed.  Not  that  upon  the  whole  it  rose  rapidly  in  amount; 
this  cannot  be  said;  in  the  year  1600  we  find  nearly  110,000, 
fifty-six  years  thereafter,  somewhat  above  120,000  inhabitants; 
an  increase  which  is  not  at  all  extraordinary,  but  here  another 
circumstance  presents  itself  which  deserves  our  notice.  At  an 
earlier  period  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  used  to  be 
extremely  fluctuating;  under  Paul  IV.  the  number  of  souls  fell 
from  80,000  to  50,000;  in  the  course  of  a  few  decades  after- 
wards, it  rose  to  above  100,000.  This  is  owing  to  most  of  it 
having  been  composed  of  the  unmarried  men  who  formed  the 
court,  and  had  no  permanent  settlement  there.  The  population 
now  fixed  itself  in  settled  families,  a  change  which  had  com- 
menced even  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  though 

^  To  suppose  that  such  a  wanton  sacrifice  of  the  public  interest  could  have  been 
gratuitously  perpetrated,  seems  incredible.  No  doubt,  considerations,  like  fines  on 
the  renewal  of  leases  at  a  nominal  rent,  were  given,  which,  howeyer,  as  they  do  nol 
appear  in  the  public  accounts,  must  haye  been  paid  to,  or  shared  among  indiyi* 
duals.    Tb. 
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it  ehiefly  took  place  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth.    Borne 
liad 

ia  the  year  1600,    109,729  inhabitants,  and  20,019  families. 
1614,     115,643  21,422 

1619,     106,050  24,380 

1628,     115,374  24,429 

1644,    110,608  27,279 

1653,     118,882  29,081 

1656,     120,596  30,103.^ 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  at  largo 
even  falls  off  in  some  years;  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of 
{iunilies  goes  on  regularly  increasing.  In  the  course  of  these  six 
and  fifty  years  it  increased  by  more  than  ten  thousand;  a  fact 
which  certainly  becomes  the  more  significant,  from  the  increase 
of  the  inhabitants  in  general  being  no  more  than  just  about  that 
number.  The  host  of  unmarried  men,  coming  and  going,  be- 
came less  considerable,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  mass  of  the 
population  acquired  a  fixed  character.  In  this  state,  with  insig- 
nificant deviations  arising  from  diseases  and  the  natural  filling 
up  of  the  voids  they  cause,  it  has  remained  ever  since. 

After  the  return  of  the  popes  from  Avignon,  and  the  healing 
up  of  the  schism,  the  city,  which  had  been  threatening  to  sink 
into  a  village,  grew  in  bulk  around  the  curia  as  its  centre.  Yet 
it  was  with  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  papal  families,  from  the 
time  that  neither  internal  troubles  nor  external  enemies  were  any 
Icmger  dreaded,  from  the  time  that  the  incomes  people  drew  from 
the  revenues  of  the  state  or  of  the  church  secured  an  undis- 
turbed enjoyment,  that  a  numerous  settled  population  first  came 
into  being.  Its  prosperity  and  its  possessions  must  uniformly  be 
ascribed,  whether  through  direct  bestowment  or  indirect  advan- 
tages, to  the  importance  of  the  church  and  of  the  court;  properly 
speaking,  all  were  upstarts  like  the  nephews  themselves. 

Hitherto  those  already  established,  continually  received  fresh 
numbers  and  vigour  from  new  settlers  who  crowded  in,  particu* 
larly  from  the  native  towns  of  every  new  pope;  but  the  form 
which  the  court  now  assumed,  prevented  this  from  being  any 
longer  the  case.     Under  the  influences  of  that  grand  power  of 

A  The  statements  from  which  these  numbers  are  taken,  are  in  manuscript  in  the 
Barberini  libranr.  A  later  one  from  1702  to  ISIO  is  to  be  found  in  the  Cancelliori 
dtl  tanuitiimo  oi  Roma,  p.  73. 
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operating  upon  tlie  world  at  large,  which  the  Bomaa  see  had 
gained  by  means  of  the  restoration  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  gen- 
eral, the  capital  likewise  was  fundamentallj  modified ;  then  were 
those  Boman  families  founded  that  are  flourishing  to  this  day; 
since  the  extension  of  the  spiritual  empire  received  a  check,  the 
population  ceased  with  the  lapse  of  time  to  increase.  It  may 
be  said  to  have  been  a  production  of  that  epoch. 

Nay,  the  modem  city  in  general,  such  as  it  now  enchains  the 
attentions  of  travellers,  belongs  in  a  great  measure  to  the  same 
period  of  the  Roman  catholic  restoration.  Let  us  for  a  moment 
glance  at  it  also. 

DUILDUraS  XSECTBD  BT  TIIS  F0P18. 

We  have  noticed  the  magnificent  architectural  achievements 
of  Sixtus  v.,  and  seen  with  what  views,  ecclesiastical  and  reU- 
gious,  he  projected  them. 

In  this  he  was  followed  by  Clement  VIII.  To  him  belong 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  chapels  in  the  churches  of  St.  John 
and  St.  Peter;  he  founded  the  new  residence  in  the  Vatican; 
the  pope  and  the  secretary  of  state  occupy  to  this  day  the  apart- 
ments which  he  built. 

But  Paul  V.  in  particular  made  it  his  ambition  to  emulate 
the  Franciscan.  "Throughout  the  whole  city,^'  says  a  contem- 
porary biography  of  him,  "he  has  levelled  superficial  inequali- 
ties; where  corners  and  turnings  intercepted  the  view,  he  has 
opened  extensive  prospects;  he  has  cleared  the  ground  for  large 
squares,  and  given  them  a  still  nobler  appearance  by  the  projec- 
tion of  new  buildings ;  the  water  which  he  has  introduced  no 
longer  plays  through  a  tube,  it  rushes  out  in  a  stream.  The 
splendour  of  his  palaces  is  rivalled  by  the  beautiful  variety  of  the 
gardens  he  has  laid  out.  The  whole  interior  of  his  private  chapels 
glitters  with  gold  and  silver;  and  they  are  not  so  much  orna- 
mented with  precious  stones  as  filled  with  them.  The  public 
chapels  rise  like  basilics,  the  basiUcs  like  temples,  the  temples 
like  mountains  of  marble."^ 

We  see  that  the  charm  of  his  works  does  not  lie  in  beauty  and 
symmetry,  but  in  the  splendid  and  the  colossal,  in  which  they 
speak  for  themselves. 

1  Vita  Pauli  V.  oompendioee  scripta.  MS.  Barb. — [Life  of  Paul  V.  oompen- 
dioualy  written.    Barberini  MS.] 
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In  the  church  of  St.  Mary  the  greater,  he  erected  over  against 
the  chapel  of  Sixtus  V.  a  far  more  splendid  one,  built  through^ 
out  of  the  most  costly  marble. 

The  water  called  after  him  the  Aqua  Paolina,  he  brought  to 
the  Janiculus,  from  a  spot  no  less  than  five  and  thirty  miles  off, 
a  still  greater  distance  than  that  from  which  Sixtus  V.  had 
brought  his ;  it  is  seen  bursting  forth  from  afar,  opposite  the  fon« 
tana  and  Moses  of  Sixtus  V.,  with  nearly  five  times  the  strength 
of  that  fountain,  and  in  four  powerful  branches.  Who  has  not 
been  here  to  visit  these  heights  so  famous  of  old,  as  having  once 
been  attacked  by  Porsena,  and  now  presenting  notliing  but  vine- 
yards, orchards,  and  ruins.  Here  the  eye  commands  both  the 
city  and  country,  as  far  as  those  distant  hills  which  evening 
envelopes  in  a  wondrously  tinted  haze,  as  with  a  transparent 
veil.  The  solitude  of  the  place  is  nobly  enlivened  by  the  din  of 
the  rushing  water.  What,  indeed,  distinguishes  Rome  from  all 
other  cities  is  the  superabundance  of  water  and  the  multitude  of 
fountains.  To  this  charm  the  Aqua  Paolina  certainly  contri- 
butes most.  It  feeds  the  incomparable  fountains  of  Pcter'^s  place. 
It  is  conducted  under  the  Ponte  Sisto  to  the  city,  properly  so 
called;  the  wells  at  the  Famese  palace  and  many  more  beyond 
that,  are  also  supplied  from  it. 

While  Sixtus  V.  erected  the  dome  of  St.  Peter'*s,  Paul  V. 
undertook  to  complete  the  building  in  general.^  This  he  executed, 
according  to  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  time,  on  the  largest  scale. 
At  the  present  day  one  would  much  rather  see  the  original  plan 
of  Bramante  and  Michael  Angelo  followed  out;  on  the  other 
hand,  what  Paul  V.  undertook  to  do,  completely  satisfied  the 
taste  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  True,  the 
dimensions  are  enormous;  who  would  consider  that  fac^ade 
beautiful!  But  all  is  lively,  appropriate,  and  magnificent.  Tho 
colossal  size  of  the  building,  the  square,  the  obelisk,  and  tho 
Borrounding  objects  viewed  as  a  whole,  impress  the  mind  with  a 

1  Ma^ificentia  Paul!  V.,  seu  publicte  utiliiatis  et  splendorU  opera  a  Paulo  vol 
in  arbe  rel  alibi  instituU.  MS.  *'Uniii8  Pauli  luwu  irapensisque  instructa  ejus  tern- 
pli  pan  cum  reliquis  ab  omnibus  retro  pontificibus  ezstnictis  pcLrtibus  merito  conferri 
potest.*' — [The  magnificence  of  Paul  V.,  or  the  works  of  public  utility  and  splcn- 
door  begun'  fay  Paul  in  the  city  and  elsewhere.  MS.  That  Mrt  of  the  traiple  which 
hat  been  prepared  by  the  command  and  at  the  expense  of  JPaul  alone,  may  dcwr- 
vedlj  be  oompaKd  with  the  parts  that  hare  been  built  by  all  the  pontiilB  that  went 
befiire  him.] 

IT.  2  D 
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feeling  of  the  gigantic,  being  the  very  idea  which  was  contem- 
plated, and  which  obtrudes  itself  irresistibly  and  indelibly. 

Short  as  was  the  duration  of  the  government  of  the  Ladovisi, 
yet  they  founded  for  themselves  imperishable  memorials  in  the 
church  of  St.  Ignatius  and  their  villa  in  the  city.  Niccolo 
Ludovisio  possessed  at  one  time  no  fewer  than  six  palacefi,  all  of 
which  he  kept  in  good  repair  or  beautified. 

Urban  VIII.  is  recalled  to  our  remembrance  not  only  in  many 
churches,  such  as  St.  Bibiana,  St.  Quirico  and  St.  Sebastian 
on  the  Palatine  hill,  but,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  his  personal 
predilections,  still  more  in  palaces  and  fortifications.  After  he 
had  surrounded  St  Angelo  with  ramparts  and  ditches,  and,  as  he 
boasts  on  one  of  his  coins,  had  armed,  fortified,  and  completed 
that  fortress,  he  led  the  walls,  according  to  a  plan  suggested  by 
Cardinal  Maculano,  who  was  skilled  in  architecture,  round  the 
Vatican  and  the  Belvedere  gardens,  as  far  as  the  Porta  Gaval- 
leggieri.  There  other  fortifications  commenced  which  were  to 
embrace  the  Lungara,  the  Trastevere,  and  the  Janiculus,  and  to 
reach  as  far  as  the  priory  on  Mount  Aventine,  The  Porta  Por- 
tuense  may  be  ascribed,  mainly  at  least,  to  Urban  VIII.  Within 
this  circuit  he  first  felt  himself  secure.  The  bridge  communi- 
cating between  the  papal  residences  and  the  castle  he  carefully 
restored.^ 

Pope  Innocent  X.  likewise  was  an  assiduous  builder;  as  may 
be  seen  on  the  capitol,  the  two  sides  of  which  he  endeavoured  to 
harmonize  with  each  other;  in  the  Lateran  church,  where  he  has 
gained  the  merit  of  having  spared  the  old  forms,  more  than  was 
usual  at  that  time ;  but  most  of  all,  on  the  Piazza  Navona.  It 
was  remarked,  that  when  he  passed  over  Peter^s  square,  he  never 
could  avert  his  eyes  from  the  fountains  that  Paul  V.  had  con- 
structed there.^  Willingly  would  he  have  emulated  that  pope, 
and  adorned  his  favourite  square  with  others  still  more  beautiful. 
To  this  Bernini  applied  all  the  resources  of  his  art.  An  obelisk 
was  brought  over  from  the  circus  of  Caracalla,  and  the  arms  of 

1  From  the  Diario  of  GUcinto  GigU,  wliich  was  unluckily  pilfered  from  me  at 
Rome,  being  the  chief  loss  my  collection  has  sustained ;  the  Cancellieri  del  taran- 
tismo  di  R^Mna,  p.  55 ,  enabled  me  to  print  off  the  passages  relating  to  this. 

*■  Diario  Deone  4  Luglio  1648.  But  he  equally  remarks:  **]&  quale  (la  fontana 
di  ^apa  Paolo,  there  being  then  but  one)  difficilmente  potrii  superare  nd  in  bellena 
nd  in  quantity  d'acque."— [the  which  (the  fountain  of  Pope  Paul)  he  will  noteMilj 
surpass  either  in  beauty  or  in  quantity  of  water.] 
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ibe  pope^s  £Eunilj  were  put  upon  it.  Houses  were  pulled  down 
in  order  to  giro  the  place  a  new  aspect;  the  church  of  St.  Agnes 
was  renewed  from  the  foundation;  then  there  rose 'at  no  great 
distance  the  Pamfili  palace,  richly  furnished  with  statues,  paint- 
ings, and  costly  internal  arrangements.  He  converted  the  vine- 
yard which  his  family  possessed  on  the  other  side  of  the  Vatican, 
into  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  villas,  including  within  itself 
every  thing  that  could  make  a  life  in  the  country  agreeable. 

In  Alexander  VII.  we  perceive  the  modem  taste  for  regula- 
rity. How  many  houses  did  he  pull  down  in  order  to  obtain 
straight  streets.  The  Salviati  palace  was  doomed  to  fall,  in 
order  to  form  the  square  of  the  coUegio  Komano :  the  Golonna 
square,  too,  where  his  family  palace  was  erected,  was  remodelled 
by  him.  He  renewed  the  Sapienza  and  the  Propaganda.  But 
his  chief  memorial  is  unquestionably  to  be  found  in  the  colon- 
nades with  which  he  surrounded  the  upper  part  of  Peter'^s  square 
— a  colossal  work  of  284;  pillars  and  88  pilasters.  Whatever 
may  have  been  said  against  them  from  the  very  first  and  in 
later  times/  still  it  is  undeniable  that  they  have  been  conceived 
in  harmony  with  the  idea  of  the  whole,  and  contribute  their  own 
impression  to  that  produced  by  the  vast  and  serenely-pleasing 
character  of  the  square. 

Thus  gradual  was  the  rise  of  the  city  which  has  over  since 
been  the  resort  of  such  immense  numbers  of  strangers.  It  was 
at  the  same  time  filled  with  treasures  of  every  kind.  Numerous 
libraries  were  collected ;  not  only  were  the  Vatican,  or  the  mo- 
nasteries of  the  Augustinians  and  of  the  Dominicans,  the  houses 
of  the  Jesuits  and  of  the  fathers  of  the  Oratory,  furnished  with 
them,  but  the  palaces  also :  people  emulated  each  other  in  heap- 
ing together  printed  works,  and  in  collecting  rare  manuscripts. 
Not  that  the  sciences  were  very  zealously  cultivated;  people 

>  Sftgredo :  "  I  cokmnati  che  si  vanno  intorno  alia  piazza  erigendo,  di  quatro  ordini 
di  qneiti  restar  cinta  dovendo,  tutti  in  forma  OTata»  i  quali  formeranno  ire  portici 
Mperti  con  tre  magnifici  ingrctfsi,  e  sopra  da  un  corridore  che  sara  d'altro  (nrdine 
di  picciole  ooloime  e  di  statue  adomato,  il  papa  pretende  che  servir  debbano  per 
ricevere  della  pioggia  e  del  doIo  alle  carrozze." — [The  colonnades  in  course  of  being 
erected  within  the  square,  of  four  rows  of  which  the  enclosure  is  to  remain  com> 
poeed,  all  in  an  oval  shape,  which  will  form  three  covered  porticoes  with  three  mag- 
nificent entrances,  and  above  that  a  corridor,  which  will  be  of  another  row  of  small 
pillars,  and  adorned  with  statues,  the  pope  holds  out  that  they  ought  to  serve  as  a 
shelter  to  the  carriages  iix>m  the  rain  and  the  sunshine.]  At  that  time  the  expense 
had  already  ran  to  900,000  scudi,  which  were  taken  from  the  building  fund  of  St. 
IVter'iL 
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studied  to  be  sure,  but  in  a  leisurely  way,  less  for  the  discovery 
of  something  new,  than  to  appropriate  and  elaborate  what  was 
already  known.  Among  all  the  academies  that  rose  up  year 
^fter  year,  one  or  two  were  devoted  to  the  investigation  of  na- 
ture, to  botany  perhaps,  although  without  anything  that  could 
properly  be  called  success:^  but  all  the  rest,  the  Oood-humoured,' 
the  Orderly,  the  Virginal,  the  Phantastic,  the  Uniform,  and 
whatever  other  strange  names  they  might  give  themselves,  occu- 
pied themselves  solely  with  poetry  and  eloquence,  exercises  of 
intellectual  skill,  confined  within  a  narrow  range  of  thought, 
yet  giving  scope  to  many  fine  energies.  Nor  was  it  with  books 
.  only  that  the  palaces  were  adorned,  but  also  with  ancient  and 
modem  works  of  art,  statues,  relievos,  and  inscriptions.  At  the 
time  we  speak  of,  the  houses  of  the  Gesi,  Giustiniani,  Strozzi, 
Massiui,  and  the  gardens  of  the  Mattel  were  in  most  repute; 
with  which  may  be  classed  collections  such  as  that  of  Eircher 
at  the  Jesuits^  college,  no  less  the  wonder  of  the  age.  Still,  it 
was  rather  curiosity  and  antiquarian  lore  that  gave  occasion  for 
these  collections  than  a  taste  for  the  forms  or  any  profound  com- 
prehension of  antiquity.  It  is  remarkable  that  at  bottom  people 
thought  on  this  subject  as  Sixtus  V.  did.  They  were  still  far 
from  showing  that  attention  to  the  remains  of  ancient  times, 
and  that  care  for  their  preservation,  which  these  have  found  at 
a  later  period.  What  could  be  expected  when  among  other  pri- 
vileges of  the  Borgheses,  we  find  one  to  the  effect  that  they 
should  not  incur  any  penalty  for  any  sort  of  demolition  they 
might  commit.  One  can  hardly  now  believe  what  was  permit- 
ted even  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  baths  of  Constantino, 
among  others,  had  been  preserved  through  so  many  vicissitudes 
in  a  tolerably  perfect  state,  and  certainly  the  merits  of  their 
builder  should  alone  have  led  to  their  preservation  after  the 
Christian  church  had  obtained  the  ascendancy;  notwithstanding, 
under  Paul  V.  they  were  levelled  to  the  ground,  and,  according 
to  the  taste  of  that  time,  converted  into  a  palace  and  garden, 
which  were  afterwards  exchanored  for  the  Villa  Mondraorone  in 

^  I  refer  to  the  Lincei,  founded  by  Frederick  Cesi  in  1603,  which,  nevertheleM, 
did  not  properly  effect  much  more  than  the  Italian  edition  of  Hernandez's  Natural 
History  of  Mexico.     Tiraboschi :  Storia  della  letteratura  Italiana,  VIII.  p.  195. 

*  For  thus  would  we  translate  the  UmorisH,  conformably  with  the  information 
£^/ren  bjr  Erjrtbtwus,  which  is  very  well  put  together  by  Fischer,  Vita  Erythrai, 
y>.  J,  J  I. 
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Frascati.  Even  the  temple  of  Peace,  at  that  time  likewise  in 
tolerable  preservation,  found  no  mercy  with  Paul  V.  He  con- 
ceived the  odd  idea  of  casting  a  brazen  statue  of  colossal  size, 
representing  the  virgin  and  child,  and  of  having  it  placed  at 
such  a  height,  that  the  whole  city  might  be  overlooked  by  this, 
its  protectress.  All  that  was  wanted  was  a  pillar  of  unusual 
altitude.  Such  he  found  at  last  in  the  temple  of  Peace.  With- 
out troubling  himself  with  the  thought  that  it  there  formed  part 
of  an  entire  building,  and  that  standing  by  itself,  it  would  be 
distinguished  rather  by  grotesqueness  and  oddity,  than  by 
beauty  and  fitness,  he  had  it  removed  and  crowned  with  the 
colossal  statue,  as  it  appears  at  the  present  day. 

Even  were  all  not  to  be  true  that  has  been  told  of  the  Bar^ 
berini,  yet  it  is  undeniable  that  in  general  their  proceedings  were 
dictated  by  this  very  taste.  Under  Urban  VIII.  it  was  actually 
contemplated  at  one  time  to  pull  down  that  incomparable  monu- 
ment of  republican  times,  the  only  genuine  one  in  good  preser- 
vation, the  monument  to  Gaecilia  Metella,  in  order  that  the  tra- 
vertin marble  of  which  it  was  composed  might  be  used  in  the 
Fontana  di  Trevi.  Bernini,  the  most  renowned  sculptor  and 
architect  of  that  time,  and  to  whom  the  execution  of  the  Fon- 
tana had  been  committed,  made  this  proposal,  and  the  pope  gave 
him  permission  by  a  brief  to  execute  it.  The  work  of  destruc- 
tion had  already  commenced,  when  the  people  of  Bome,  who 
loved  their  antiquities,  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  matter, 
and  violently  opposed  it.  For  the  second  time  they  saved  from 
demolition  this,  their  most  ancient  possession.  It  was  necessary 
to  desist  to  prevent  a  riot.^ 

But  all  was  of  a  piece.  The  epoch  of  the  restoration  had 
developed  its  own  peculiar  ideas  and  impulses:  these  we  see 
struggling  to  reign  without  a  rival,  even  in  art  and  literature, 
neither  comprehending  nor  recognising  any  thing  foreign  to 
them,  and  resolved  to  destroy  what  they  cannot  subjugate. 

Not  the  less  on  this  account  was  Bome  always  a  leading  city 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  human  faculties,  unequalled  in  the  va- 
riety of  learning  it  embraced,  and  in  the  practice  of  art,  such 
as  was  preferred  by  the  taste  of  that  age:  still  as  productive  as 
ever  in  music,  for  the  style  of  the  cantata,  so  wellauvtAd  \j^  ^^w- 

i  Dcone  minutely  details  ibis. 
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certs,  went  on,  hand  in  hand,  with  the  chapel  style:  it  threw 
the  travellers  into  raptnres.  ^^  A  man  must  have  been  neglected 
by  nature,^^  exclaims  Spon,  who  came  to  Rome  in  1674,  *^  if  he 
find  no  gratification  in  one  or  other  of  the  branches.'*^  He  men- 
tions what  these  branches  are:  the  libraries,  where  the  rarest 
works  are  studied;  the  concerts  in  the  churches  and  the  palaces, 
where  the  finest  voices  may  be  heard  every  day;  so  many  col- 
lections for  ancient  and  modem  sculpture  and  painting;  so  many 
glorious  buildings  of  all  dates,  whole  villas  covered  over  with 
bas-reliefs  and  inscriptions,  of  which  he  alone  had  made  fresh 
copies  of  thousands;  the  presence  of  so  many  foreigners  from  all 
countries  and  of  all  tongues;  nature  enjoyed  in  gardens  charm- 
ing as  paradise;  and  whoever,  he  adds,  loves  the  exercises  of 
piety,  such  will  find  a  whole  life  long  provided  for  in  the  churches, 
relics,  and  processions. 

No  doubt  other  places  presented  intellectual  movements  of  a 
higher  kind;  but  the  completeness  of  the  Roman  world,  its 
being  so  enclosed  within  itself,  the  abundance  of  wealth  and 
calm  enjoyment  combined  with  the  security  and  the  satisfaction 
which  were  secured  to  the  faithful  by  the  continual  view  of  the 
objects  of  their  reverence,  all  put  forth  an  ever-powerfully  at- 
tractive charm,  sometimes  operating  more  by  means  of  one, 
sometimes  more  by  means  of  another  motive,  and  sometimes 
without  its  being  possible  to  say  which  was  most  powerful. 

Let  us  represent  to  ourselves  this  attractive  charm  in  the 
most  striking  example,  which  at  the  time  produced  a  vigorous 
re-action  on  the  Roman  court. 

DIORXSBION  ON  qUSEN  CHBUTIM  Or  SWXDXlf. 

We  have  often  already  found  ourselves  called  upon  to  direct 
our  attention  to  Sweden. 

That  country  where  Lutheranism  first  politically  revolution- 
ized the  whole  constitution ;  where  the  anti-reformation,  in  so 
unusual  a  manner,  found  both  representatives  and  opponents  in 
persons  of  the  highest  rank;  and  from  which,  afterwards,  there 
mainly  proceeded  the  grand  decision  of  the  contest  that  fills  so 
large  a  space  in  the  history  of  the  world,  in  that  very  country 
Roman  Catholicism,  even  under  the  new  form  it  had  assumed, 

^  Sjwn  et  Wilder :  Voyage  d'  iUiie  ei  dc  Gris«»,  \.  v-  ^^» 
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now  made  the  most  unexpected  conquest.  It  drew  over  to  its 
Bide  the  daughter  of  the  great  champion  of  the  protestants, 
Queen  Christina  of  Sweden.  The  manner  in  which  this  hap- 
pened is  in  itself,  and  also  specially  for  us,  a  matter  that  well 
deserves  consideration. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  position  which  the  young  queen  occu- 
pied in  her  own  country. 

Upon  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  in  Sweden,  as  in 
Austria  in  1619,  in  Portugal  in  1640,  and  during  the  same 
epoch  in  so  many  other  quarters,  the  question  came  to  be  mo- 
mentarily mooted,  whether  the  monarchical  power  might  not 
as  well  be  thrown  off  altogether,  and  a  republican  constitution 
adopted.* 

This  proposal,  it  is  true,  was  rejected:  people  paid  their  ho- 
mage to  the  daughter  of  the  deceased  king;  but  owing  to  her 
being  a  child  of  six  years  of  age,  and  to  there  being  no  one  of 
the  royal  race  capable  of  holding  the  reins  of  government,  they 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  few.  The  anti-monarchical  tendencies 
of  the  time  found  an  approving  response  in  Sweden,  as  did  already 
the  proceedings  of  the  Long  parliament  in  England,  but  still 
more  the  movements  of  the  Fronde  in  France,  from  their  hav- 
ing been  so  much  more  decidedly  aristocratical.  "  I  clearly 
perceive,*'  said  Christina  on  one  occasion  even  in  the  senate, 
"  that  a  wish  prevails  here  for  having  Sweden  to  become  an 
elective  monarchy  or  an  aristocracy.'*"* 

But  this  young  princess  had  no  intention  of  allowing  the 

1  La  Tie  de  la  reine  Cbristme  faite  par  elle-mfime  [Life  of  Queen  Christina  writ- 
ten by  hecself],  in  Arckenholtz's  M6moircs  pour  serrir  &  Thistoire  de  Christine, 
torn.  In.  p.  41  [Memoirs  for  the  history  of  Christina,  yoI.  TIL  p.  41]  ;  "  On  m*a 
Toulu  perraftder  qu*on  mit  en  deliberation  en  oertaines  assembldes  particulidres 
i*il  falloit  M  mettre  en  liberty,  n*avant  qu'un  enfant  en  tdte,  dont  il  6toit  aifl6  de 
le  defaire,  et  de  s'^riger  en  r6publique/* — [They  would  have  had  me  persuaded 
that  it  was  a  subject  of  deliberation  at  certain  private  meetings,  whether  people 
should  not  place  themselves  at  liberty,  having  only  a  child  at  their  head,  of  whom 
it  was  easy  to  rid  themselves  and  to  erect  a  republic]  Compare  Arckenholtz's 
notes. 

*  A  remarkable  proof  of  this  aristocratical  tendency  is  to  be  found  in  the  senti- 
ments entertained  on  the  subject  of  the  constitution  by  the  greater  part  of  the  or- 
ders and  the  "  good  patriots,  in  the  year  1644,  which  had  appeared  shortly  before. 
See  Gcijer's  Swedish  History,  III.  367.  Of  the  five  high  functionaries  of  the 
kingdom,  none  was  to  be  placed  in  office  otherwise  than  by  three  candidates  being 
proposed  by  the  orders,  of  whom  one  was  to  be  chosen.  One  only,  out  of  three  pro- 
posed by  the  order  of  knights,  was  to  be  elected  marshal  of  the  country.  A  con- 
sistoriom  pollUoo-ecclesiasticum,  with  a  president  and  assessors,  was  demanded,  to 
be  appointed  according  to  the  free  choice  of  the  orders,  and  so  forth. 
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royal  power  to  be  abolished ;  she  sirenuonsly  endeaYoared  to 
be,  in  the  fall  sense  of  the  word,  queen.     From  the  instant  that 
she  entered  upon  the  government  in  1644,  she  devoted  herself 
to  business  with  marvellous  assiduity.     Never  would  she  neglect 
attending  a  meeting  of  the  senate;  we  find  her  on  one  occasion 
attacked  with  fever,  so  that  she  had  to  be  let  blood,  but  attended 
the  sitting  notwithstanding.     Nor  did  she  neglect  preparing 
herself  beforehand  to  the  best  of  her  power,  reading  through 
state  papers  many  pages  long,  and  mastering  their  contents;  in 
the  evening  before  retiring  to  rest,  and  in  the  morning  as  soon 
ajs  she  awoke,  pondering  the  points  in  dispute.^     She  knew  how 
to  propose  the  questions  that  arose  out  of  these  with  great  skill; 
she  would  avoid  giving  any  hint  as  to  the  side  to  which  she  in- 
tilined;  and  after  hearing  all  the  members  state  their  opinions, 
she  expressed  her  own,  which  was  always  founded  on  goq^  rea- 
sons, and  were  generally  preferred.      The  foreign  ambassadors 
were  amazed  at  the  power  she  contrived  to  procure  for  herself  in 
the  senate,^  although  she  herself  was  never  contented  with  it. 
She  had  a  large  personal  share  in  an  event  of  such  universal  his- 
torical importance  as  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Westphalia. 
The  officers  of  the  army,  even  one  of  her  ambassadors  at  the 
congress,  were  against  that  step :  and  in  Sweden,  too,  there  were 
persons  who  did  not  approve  of  the  concessions  made  to  the  Bo- 
man  catholics,  particularly  in  the  Austrian  hereditary  dominions: 
but  she  was  not  for  always  challenging  fortune  anew:  never  had 

1  Paolo  Casati  al  papa  Alessandro  VII.  sopra  la  rcgina  di  Snecia.  MS.  *«  Ella 
m'ha  pill  d'una  volta  assicurato  di  non  aver  mai  portato  avanti  alcun  ncgotio  grare 
a  cui  non  aveasc  quasi  due  anni  prima  pensato,  e  che  molte  hore  della  matina,  dopo 
che  s'era  syegliata  da  quel  poco  sonno  che  era  sollta  di  prendere.  impiegava  nel  caa- 
Biderare  i  neffotil  e  consegucnze  loro  bcnchd  lontane." — [Paul  Casati  to  Pope  Alex- 
ander VII.  about  the  queen  of  Sweden.  MS.  She  has  more  than  once  assured  me 
that  she  had  never  brought  forward  any  business  of  serious  consequence  which  she 
liad  not  first  thought  over  for  about  two  years,  and  that  she  employed  many  houn 
in  the  morning,  after  waking  from  the  little  sleep  she  was  wont  to  take,  in  consi- 
dering affairs  and  their  consequences,  however  remot«.] 

*  M6moires  de  ce  qui  est  pass6  en  Suede  tir6z  des  d^p^hes  de  M'  Chanut,  L 
p.  245.  (1648,  F6vr.)  "  11  est  incroyable  comment  elle  est  puissante  dans  son  con- 
scil,  car  elle  ajoute  k  la  quality  de  reine  la  grace,  le  credit,  Ics  bienfaits,  et  la  force 
de  persuader.  ' — [Memoirs  of  what  has  passed  in  Sweden,  taken  from  the  despatches 
of  M.  Chanut,  I.  p.  245.  (1648,  Feb.)  It  is  incredible  what  power  she  exercises  in 
her  council,  for  she  adds  to  the  quality  of  queen,  grace,  credit,  kind  acts,  and  the 
force  of  persuasion.]  In  a  copy  of  these  memoirs,  which  appeared  as  early  as  1675, 
marginal  notes  are  foui^d  in  the  queen's  handwriting,  and  in  these,  indeed,  we  find 
rather  the  expression  of  a  later  melancholy,  than  a  minute  recollection  of  the  first 
years  of  her  ^vemment ;  by  these,  however,  at  all  events,  Chanut's  statements 
must  be  modified. 
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Sweden  been  so  glorious  or  so  powerful ;  and  she  saw  enough  to 
gratify  her  self-complacency  in  confirming  this  state  of  things, 
and  again  restoring  peace  to  Christendom. 

While  she  restrained  for  the  present,  to  the  best  of  her  abi- 
lity, the  adbitrary  power  of  the  aristocracy,  just  as  little  could 
the  latter  venture  to  flatter  themselves  \i  ith  the  prospect  of  com- 
ing any  nearer  their  object  in  future:  young  as  she  was  she 
very  soon  brought  forward  a  proposal  for  the  succession  to  the 
crown  being  settled  on  her  kinsman,  the  count  palatine  Charles 
Chistavus.  She  thought  the  prince  did  not  venture  to  hope  this ; 
she  herself  carried  the  measure  in  spite  of  the  reluctance  of  the 
senate  who  would  not  even  take  it  into  consideration,  and  of 
that  of  the  estates,  who  complied  in  this  matter  merely  out  of 
respect  for  her:  in  point  of  fact,  it  was  altogether  her  idea,  and 
in  spite  of  all  difficulties  she  carried  it  into  effect.  The  succes- 
sion was  irrevocably  settled.^ 

Now  it  is  doubly  remarkable  that  with  all  this  zealous  atten- 
tion to  business,  she  applied  to  study  with  a  kind  of  passion. 
When  as  yet  but  a  child,  no  part  of  her  time  was  pleasauter  to 
her  than  the  hours  devoted  to  her  lessons.     This  mis'ht  arise 
trom  her  living  with  her  mother,  who  absolutely  resigned  herself 
to  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  husband,  and  daily  looked  forward 
^th  impatience  to  the  moment  when  she  would  be  released  from 
those  gloomy  chambers  of  sorrow.   But  she  also  possessed  extra- 
ordinary talents,  particularly  for  acquiring  languages;  she  relates 
that  she  had  learned  most  of  those  she  knew,  properly  speaking, 
^thout  teachers;^  a  circumstance  which  involves  the  more  as 
she  could  actually  use  some  of  them  with  the  ease  of  a  native. 
As  she  grew  in  years  she  became  more  and  more  captivated  with 
the  charms  of  literature.     It  was  the  epoch  when  learning  was 
gradoally  emancipating  itself  from  the  fetters  of  theological  dis- 

i  Rdgne  de  Christine  jusqu'^  sa  resignation — [Reign  of  Christina  to  the  period 
cf  her  raygnation],  in  Arckenholtz,  III.  163,  notes. 

*  La  Vie  de  Christine  6cr.  p.  e.  m.  p.  53.  **  Je  savois  k  TAge  de  qoatone  ans  toutes 
lei  langnes,  toutes  les  sciences,  et  tons  les  exercises  dont  on  vouloit  m'instruire. 
Mais  depiiis  j'en  ai  appris  bien  d'autres  sans  le  seoours  d'aucun  maltre:  et  il  est 
certain  que  je  n'en  eus  jamais  ni  pour  apprendre  la  langue  Aliemande,  la  Fran^oiw, 
ritaUenne,  ni  I'Espagnole." — [Lil'e  of  Christina  written  by  herself,  p.  53.  At  the 
•1^  ot  fiMuteen  I  knew  all  the  languages,  all  the  sciences,  and  all  the  exercises  that 
people  had  wished  to  teach  me.  But  after  that  I  learned  many  others  without  as- 
■btlmce  finmn  any  master ;  and  it  is  oertain  that  I  nerer  had  any  for  learning  the 
CScnoaa,  French,  Italian  or  Spanish  tongues.] 

TT.  2  R 
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pates,  and  in  which  generally  acknowledged  reputations  were 
rising  above  both  parties.  She  was  ambitions  of  drawing  cele- 
brated persons  within  her  circle,  and  of  enjoying  their  instruc- 
tions. First,  there  came  some  German  philologers  and  histor- 
ians, for  instance  Freinsheim,  at  whose  request  she  remitted  to 
his  native  city,  Uhn,  the  greater  part  of  the  war  assessment  im- 
posed upon  it.^  These  were  followed  by  Netherlanders;  Isaac 
Vossius  brought  the  study  of  the  Greek  writers  into  vogue;  she 
made  herself  mistress  in  a  tshort  time  of  the  most  important 
authors  of  antiquity,  and  she  was  even  no  stranger  to  the  fathers 
of  the  church.  Nicolaus  Heinsius  even  boasts  of  it  as  his  chief 
felicity,  that  he  had  been  bom  in  the  time  of  the  queen;  as  his 
second  that  he  had  become  known  to  her;  as  the  third  and  the 
greatest,  he  desired  that  posterity  should  learn  that  he  had  not 
altogether  displeased  her.  She  employed  him  chiefly  in  procur- 
ing for  her  costly  manuscripts  and  rare  books  from  Italy,  a  com- 
mission which  he  executed  with  intelligence  and  success.  The 
Italians  forthwith  complained  that  ships  began  to  be  laden  with 
the  spoils  of  their  libraries,  and  that  the  aids  to  learning  were 
taken  from  them  to  be  carried  to  the  remotest  north.*  In  1650 
Salmasius  appeared;  the  queen  had  sent  him  word  that  if  he 
did  not  come  to  her,  she  would  be  obliged  to  go  to  him;  he  staid 
for  a  whole  year  in  the  palace.  At  last  even  Descartes  was  in- 
duced to  pay  her  a  visit;  every  morning  by  five  o'*clock  he  had 
the  honour  of  seeing  her  in  her  library;  it  was  maintained  that 
she  had  contrived  to  trace  his  ideas,  to  his  own  astonishment, 
out  of  Plato.  Certain  it  is  that  alike  in  her  conversations  with 
the  learned,  and  in  her  conferences  with  the  senate,  she  showed 
the  superiority  derived  from  the  most  felicitous  memory,  quick- 
ness of  comprehension  and  penetration.  '^She  has  a  most  extra- 
ordinary mind,"  exclaims  Naudaeus  with  astonishment;  "she  has 
seen  every  thing,  read  every  thing,  knows  every  thing.**"*^ 

I  Harangue  pan^gyrique  do  Freinflheimius  k  Christine,  1647, — [Panegyriciil 
Harangue  of  Freinsheim  to  Christina,  1647,]  in  Arckenholtz,  II.  second  appendix, 
p.  104. 

s  Compare  Granert:  Koni^  Christina  und  ihr  Hof — [Queen  Christina  and 
her  court],  p.  379,  407. 

>  Naud6  k  Gassendi,  19th  Oct.  1652.  *'  La  reine  dc  laquello  je  puis  dire  sans 
iiatterie  qu'  elle  tient  mieux  sa  partie  ds  conf6renccs  qu*  elle  tient  assez  souvent  aTcc 
Messieurs  Bochart,  Bourdelot,  au  Fresne  et  moi,  qu'  aucun  de  la  compagnie,  et  si 
je  Yous  dls  que  son  esprit  est  tout  a  fait  extraordinaire,  je  ne  mentirai  point,  car 
elle  a  tout  tu,  elle  a  tout  lu,  elle  sait  tout." — [Naud6  to  Gassendi,  19th  Oct.  1652. 
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Wonderful  production  of  nature  and  of  fortune.  A  young 
woman  free  from  all  frivolity;  she  does  not  attempt  to  conceal 
that  one  of  her  shoulders  is  higher  than  the  other;  she  had  been 
told  that  her  beauty  chiefly  consisted  in  the  rich  profusion  of  her 
hair,  yet  to  that  she  did  not  pay  the  most  ordinary  attention; 
she  was  a  stranger  to  all  the  petty  cares  of  life;  she  never 
troubled  herself  about  her  table,  never  complained  about  her  food, 
amd  drank  nothing  but  water;  neither  had  she  ever  set  herself  to 
any  female  employment;  on  the  other  hand  she  was  delighted  to 
hear  it  said  that  she  had  been  supposed  to  be  a  boy  at  her  birth, 
that  in  her  earliest  years,  during  the  firing  off  of  artillery,  in- 
stead of  being  frightened  she  had  clapped  her  hands  and  proved 
herself  to  be  a  true  soldier's  child ;  she  rode  on  horseback  with 
the  utmost  boldness,  one  foot  in  the  stirrup  she  bounded  along; 
while  at  the  chase  she  could  bring  down  the  game  at  the  first 
shot;  she  studied  Tacitus  and  Plato,  and  sometimes  understood 
the  meaning  of  these  authors  even  better  than  philologists  by 
profession ;  young  as  she  was,  yet  she  had  understanding  enough 
of  herself  to  form  a  remarkably  sound  opinion  even  in  state 
affairs,  and  to  defend  it  out  and  out  among  senators  who  had 
grown  gray  in  the  experience  of  the  world;  she  threw  the  fresh 
vigour  of  native  shrewdness  into  the  work;  above  all  things^  she 
was  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  high  importance  which  her 
birth  gave  her,  and  with  the  necessity  of  governing  by  herself; 
she  never  addressed  any  ambassador  to  her  minister ;  she  would 
not  suffer  any  of  her  subjects  to  wear  foreign  orders,  or  one  of 
her  flock,  as  she  said,  to  allow  itself  to  be  marked  by  a  strange 
hand ;  she  knew  how  to  assume  a  bearing,  before  which  generals 
who  had  made  Germany  tremble,  were  compelled  to  be  silent ; 
had  a  new  war  broken  out,  she  would  without  fail  have  put  her- 
self at  the  head  of  her  troops. 

With  such  a  temper,  with  so  commanding  and  determined  a 
character,  the  thought  of  marrying,  of  giving  a  man  rights  to 
her  person,  was  already  intolerable  to  her;  she  considered  that 
by  the  settlement  of  the  succession,  she  had  removed  the  obliga- 

The  queen,  of  whom  I  may  say  without  flattery  that  she  maintains  her  part  at  the 
eoofienooet  she  holds  pretty  often  with  Meesieors  Bochart,  Bourdelot,  da  Fresne 
and  me,  better  Uum  any  one  of  the  company,  and  if  I  tell  you  that  her  mind  is  alto- 
getiier  eztrMtdlnary  I  should  speak  the  truth,  for  she  has  seen  every  thing,  hai 
md  ererj  thing,  she  knows  crery  thing.] 
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tion  to  do  so  which  her  country  might  have  claimed  from  her: 
after  her  coronation  she  declared  that  she  would  sooner  die 
be  married.^ 

But  could,  indeed,  a  condition  of  this  kind  in  general  be 
served!     It  had  something  crampt  and  overstrained;    it  wa9 
wanting  in  the  equipoise  of  a  healthy  temperament,  in  the  tran — 
quill  ity  of  a  natural  existence,  having  all  the  sources  of  8atiB&&— 
tion  in  itself.     It  was  not  a  turn  for  business  that  thus  eagerljr 
impelled  her  onwards;  ambition  and  the  self-conceit  natural  Up 
a  princess,  urged  her  in  that  direction;  she  found  no  gratifica- 
tion there.     Neither  did  she  love  her  country,  its  sources  o^ 
enjoyment  nor  its  customs;   its  ecclesiastical  or  its  civil  con- 
stitution; nor  yet  its  past  history,  of  which  she  had  formedL 
no  proper  estimate;    the   state  ceremonies;   the  tedious   dis- 
courses to  which  she  was  obliged  to  listen,  every  function  iu 
which  there  was  involved  a  claim  on  herself  personally,  wer» 
the  objects  of  her  direct  dislike;  the  circle  of  education  and 
learning  to  which  her  fellow-countrymen  were  confined  seemed 
to   her   contemptible.      Had   she  not  possessed   that    throne 
from  her  infancy,  it  might  perhaps  have  appeared  to  her  a  desir- 
able object  to  aim  at;  but  now  that  she  had  been  queen  as  &r 
back  as  she  could  remember,  those  longing  faculties  of  the  mind 
which  prepare  for  a  man  his  future  fortunes,  had  taken  a  direc- 
tion that  averted  her  affections  from  her  own  country.     Her  life 
began  to  be  governed  by  fancy  and  a  love  of  singularity;  slie 
was  unrestrained  by  any  personal  considerations;  she  only  thought 
of  opposing  to  the  impressions  of  accident  or  of  the  moment,  the 
ascendancy  of  the  moral  propriety  which  suited  her  position;  she 
was  indeed  a  woman  of  lofty  mind,  high-spirited,  full  of  elasti- 
city and  energy,  magnanimous,  but  also  ungovernable,  violent, 
of  set  purpose  unwomanly,  nowise  amiable,  undutiful,  and  that 
not  only  towards  her  mother,  for  she  did  not  even  spare  the 
sacred  memory  of  her  father  when  she  wished  to  give  a  biting  re- 
tort;  it  seemed,  indeed,  at  times  as  if  she  knew  not  what  she  said.' 

1  "  Je  me  serois,"  she  says  moreover  in  her  autobiography,  p.  57,  "sans  doute 
mari6e  si  je  n'eusse  recomiue  en  moi  la  force  de  me  passer  des  plaisirs  de  Tamour ;" 
— [I  should  certainly  have  married  had  I  not  perceived  in  myself  sufficient  force  of 
mind  to  enable  mo  to  dispense  with  the  pleasures  of  love;]  and  here  she  is  the  more 
to  be  believed  as  that  work  is  at  the  same  time  a  sort  of  coniession. 

9  No  other  judgment  can  be  formed  with  respect  to  her  conTerBation  with  lier 
mother  in  Chanut  TIL,  365,  May  1G54. 
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[igh  as  was  her  position  in  society,  the  effects  of  such  behaviour 
^^ould  not  fail  to  recoil  upon  herself;  so  much  the  less,  accordingly, 
<2id  she  feel  herself  contented,  at  home,  and  happy. 

Hence  it  now  happened  that  this  spirit  of  dissatisEEU^ion  at- 
^iUM^ied  itself  chiefly  to  religious  matters,  with  regard  to  which 
^he  course  of  things  was  as  follows. 

In  her  Memoirs  the  queen  dwells  with  particular  predilection 
on  her  preceptor  Dr.  John  Matthia,  whose  simple,  pure  and  mild 
eoul  attracted  and  charmed  her  from  the  very  first,  and  who  was 
lier  first  confidential  friend  even  in  the  smallest  matters.'     Im- 
mediately on  its  becoming  evident  that  none  of  the  existing  reli- 
gious communions  was  to  overpower  the  other,  there  began  to 
manifest  itself  here  and  there  among  well-disposed  persons,  a 
tendency  to  unite.     Matthia  too  cherished  this  desire,  and  pub- 
lished a  book  in  which  he  mooted  the  question  of  a  union  be- 
tween the  two  protestant  churches.     Now  the  queen  was  very 
much  of  his  opinion;  she  formed  the  design  of  founding  a  theo- 
logical academy  which  should  co-operate  towards  a  union  of  the 
two  confessions.     But  against  this  there  immediately  arose  a 
storm  of  opposition  from  the  imbridled  zeal  of  some  determined 
Lutherans.   The  book  was  attacked  with  indignation  by  a  super- 
intendent of  Calmar;  the  estates  became  parties  in  opposing  it. 
The  bishops  bid  the  council  of  state  remember  to  watch  over 
the  religion  of  the  country;  the  high  chancellor  repaired  to  the 
queen  and  addressed  such  representations  to  her  as  made  tears 
of  disappointment  start  into  her  eyes.' 

Here  she  may  have  thought  that  she  could  very  clearly  ob- 
serve that  it  was  not  a  pure  zeal  that  had  set  the  Lutherans  in 
commotion.  She  supposed  that  people  would  fain  have  prac- 
tised an  illusion  on  her  with  the  name  of  God,  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  leading  her  to  some  pre-contemplated  aim.  The  manner 
in  which  they  spoke  to  her  of  God  seemed  unworthy  of  the  Deity.' 

1  '*  Trdi  capaUe/'  she  sajs  in  her  autobiography,  p.  51,  "  de  hien  instmire  on 
enfant  tel  que  j'6toi8,  ayant  une  homi6tet6,  une  discretion  et  une  douceur  qui  le  fais- 
oieiii  aimer  et  eftimer."---{Venr  capable  of  instructing  such  a  child  as  I  was,  hav- 
ing an  honesty,  a  discretion  and  a  gentleness  which  nuMle  him  at  once  esteemed  and 
lored.] 

>  Axel  Oxenstiem's  letter  of  2  May  1647,  in  Arekenholtz  IV.  Ap.  n.  21,  and 
still  moro  that  of  Count  Brahe,  ibid.  IV.  p.  229.  The  work  of  Matthia  is  that 
intituled,  "Idea  boni  ordinis  in  eocleaia  Christi"— [The  idea  of  good  order  in 
the  choroh  of  Christ]. 

*  **  Je  crua,"  she  says  in  one  of  the  notes  communicated  liy  Galdenblad,  "  que 
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Those  tedious  preachers,  who  were  constantly  wearying  h^^' 
with  their  prolixity,  and  whom  in  compliance  with  the  rules  c^^f 
the  country  she  was  obliged  to  hear,  now  became  intolerable 
her.  She  often  showed  her  impatience,  she  would  move  he- 
chair,  play  with  her  little  dog;  so  much  the  longer,  and  the  moi 
pitilessly,  did  they  endeavour  to  detain  her. 

In  this  disposition  of  mind  into  which  she  now  had  Mien,  an< 
in  which  she  became  estranged  at  heart  from  the  received  reli- 
gion of  the  country,  she  now  became  confirmed  by  the  arrival  o- 
mcu  of  learning  from  abroad.  Some  of  these  were  Roman  catho- 
lics; others,  such  as  Isaac  Vossius,  gave  occasion  for  their 
accounted  sceptical;  BourJelot,  who  had  most  influence  with  her^ 
having  cured  her  easily  and  successfully  of  a  dangerous  illness^ 
quite  a  man  for  the  court,  full  of  knowledge,  remarkable  for  hi^ 
conversational  powers,  and  free  from  all  pedantry,  ridicuIeiL 
every  thing,  polyhistories  and  national  religions,  and  passeoL 
directly  for  a  deist. 

The  young  princess  fell  gradually  into  a  state  of  hopeless 
scepticism.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  all  positive  religion  were  but 
of  man's  invention,  as  if  every  argument  were  equally  valid 
against  one  as  against  another;  as  if,  finally,  it  were  all  one  to 
which  a  person  might  belong. 

Meanwhile  she  did  not  proceed  directly  to  cast  off  all  religion; 
she  was  not  without  some  convictions  which  it  was  impossible  to 
shake;  in  her  isolated  position  as  a  princess  on  her  throne,  she 
could  not  dispense  with  thoughts  about  Qod;  nay,  she  almost 
thought  that  she  stood  one  step  nearer  to  him;  "thou  knowest,'' 
she  exclaims,  "how  often  I  have  besought  thee  in  a  language 
unknown  to  common  minds,  for  grace  to  enlighten  me,  and  have 
vowed  to  obey  thee  although  at  the  cost  of  life  and  fortune.*" 
This  she  soon  associated  with  her  other  ideas;  "I  renounced,^' 
said  she,  "all  other  love  and  devoted  myself  to  this.^' 

She  was  particularly  impressed  with  a  saying  of  Cicero,  that 
all  the  religious  beliefs  of  mankind  might  be  false,  but  it  was 
impossible  that  more  than  one  could  be  true.  But  was  it  possi- 
ble that  God  could  have  left  mankind  without  the  true  religion! 

lea  hommes  rous  faisoient  parler  a  leur  mode  et  qu'  ils  me  Touloient  tromper  et  me 
faire  peur  pour  me  gouverner  a  la  leur;"— [I  believed  that  men  made  y<m  speak 
after  their  own  fashion,  and  tliat  they  wanted  to  daceive  me  and  to  frighten  me,  so 
us  to  govern  mc  as  they  pleased ;]  in  Arckenholtz,  tom.  III.  p.  209. 
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i^  seemed  to  her  as  if  it  were  to  accuse  Him  of  tyranny,  to  sup- 
pose that  he  had  established  in  the  soul  and  conscience  of  man- 
>^Uid  a  feeling  of  the  want  of  religious  support,  and  still  had  not 
^tt>ubled  himself  about  providing  the  means  for  satisfying  that 
^rant.* 

The  question  was  just  only  which  was  the  true  religion. 
Hero  we  need  not  look  for  reasons  and  proofs.  Queen  Chris- 
tina has  herself  confessed  that  she  never  could  perceive  any 
error  in  protestantism  in  the  things  of  faith.'  But  as  her  aver- 
sion to  it  had  sprung  from  an  original  feeling  of  no  great  depth, 
and  enhanced  by  circumstances  only,  so  she  threw  herself  with 
quite  as  inexplicable  a  bias,  and  with  a  perfect  sympathy,  to  the 
aide  of  Boman  Catholicism. 

She  was  nine  years  old  when  she  received  for  the  first  time 
some  more  precise  information  on  the  subject  of  the  Boman 
catholic  church,  and  was  told  among  other  things  that  in  it  the 
nnmarried  state  was  accounted  meritorious.  '^Ah,^^  she  ex- 
cslaimed,  '^how  fine  that  is;  this  is  the  religion  I  will  embrace.^^ 
For  this  she  was  seriously  reprehended,  but  only  persisted  in 
tier  opinion  the  more  obstinately. 

To  this  there  were  added  further  impressions  of  a  like  nature. 
*' When  obe  is  a  Roman  catholic,^^  she  would  say,  ^^he  has  the 
comfort  of  believing  what  so  many  noble  minds  have  believed 
during  sixteen  hundred  years;  of  belonging  to  a  religion  that  has 
been  confirmed  by  millions  of  miracles  and  millions  of  martyrs  ;''^ 
"which  finally,''  she  would  add,  "has  produced  so  many  wonder- 
ful yiigins,  who  surmounted  the  weaknesses  of  their  sex  and  de- 
voted themselves  to  God.'' 

The  constitution  of  Sweden  is  based  on  protestantism ;  it  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  the  glory,  the  power,  and  the  political  posi- 
tion of  that  country;  but  upon  her  it  was  imposed  as  a  kind  of 

1  PaOATicini :  Vita  Alczandri  VIT.    The  passage  to  bo  found  in  the  appendix. 

*  During  a  later  vuit  to  Sweden,  she  was  earnestly  pressed  no  longer  to  despise 
tbe  religion  for  which  her  father  had  die<l.  She  answered  in  such  a  manner  that 
ihe  did  not  attribute  to  protestantism  tho  smallest  error,  much  less  any  heresy,  but 
ETounded  her  refusal  to  comply,  upon  the  scorn  that  would  accompany  any  relapse. 
WagenseU  in  Arckenholtz  II.  SOU :  "  Ita  respondissc  reginam,  non  ut  cujusfjuam 
hsereaioB  rel  minimi  erroris  ecclesiam  protestantium  insimularct." — [Tiiat  the  (^ueen 
thus  answered,  not  as  if  ahe  charged  the  protestant  church  n  ith  any  heresy  or  thu 
nnallost  error.]  The  words  do  not  appear  to  me  to  admit  of  an  equivocal  explana- 
tioo,  whether  considered  in  a  philological  or  historical  point  of  view.  Wherefuro 
should  the  author  have  said  it,  if  he  did  not  intend  to  convey  that  meaning  i 
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necessitj.    Revolted  by  a  thousand  casualties,  untoucked  by  ii 
spirit,  she  capriciously  broke  away  from  it.     That  opposed  to  i 
and  of  which  she  had  but  an  indistinct  knowledge,  attracted 
That  the  popes  should  have  an  in&Uible  authority  seemed  to  he:^ 
an  order  of  things  quite  accordant  with  the  goodness  of  Qod  ^ 
and  on  that  she  threw  herself  from  day  to  day  with  a  fuller* 
determination  of  purpose.     It  seemed  as  if  the  natural  longing 
of  a  female  soul  for  an  object  to  which  to  devote  itself^  here  foonA 
the  satisfaction  it  desired;  as  if  faith  sprang  up  in  her  heart,  a^ 
love  would  have  done  in  another^s,  a  love  of  unconscious  affec- 
tion, condemned  by  the  world,  and  therefore  to  be  kept  a  secret, 
but  on  that  account  only  the  deeper  rooted,  in  which  a  woman^^ 
heart  finds  gratification  when  resolved  to  sacrifice  every  thin^ 
to  it. 

At  least  Christina  had  recourse,  in  seeking  to  approach  ih» 
Roman  court,  to  a  secret  artifice,  such  as  in  any  other  cas^ 
would  have  occurred  only  in  affairs  of  love  or  ambition ;  and  at 
the  same  time  she  contrived  an  intrigue  with  the  view  of  becom- 
ing a  Roman  catholic.     In  this  she  showed  herself  quite  a  wo- 
man. 

The  first  person  to  whom  she  gave  any  hint  of  her  leaning 
was  Antonio  Macedo,  a  Jesuit,  and  confessor  to  the  Portuguese 
ambassador,  Pinto  Periera.^  Periera  spoke  Portuguese  only, 
and  employed  his  confessor  to  act  at  the  same  time  as  interpre- 
ter. The  queen  took  a  singular  delight,  during  the  audiences 
she  gave  to  the  ambassador,  and  while  he  thought  only  of  treat- 
ing about  state  affairs,  in  entering  into  religious  controversies 
with  his  interpreter,  and  in  confiding  to  him,  in  the  presence  of 
a  third  party  who  understood  not  a  word  that  passed,  her  most 
secret  and  most  daring  thoughts.^ 

1  It  hfts  sometimes  been  stated  that  the  author  of  her  oonvenlon  was  a  certain 
Godfrey  Franken.  According  to  the  account  of  the  matter  in  Arckenholtz,  I.  465, 
the  first  idea  of  sending  Franken  to  Stockholm  occurred  on  the  return  of  Sal- 
masius  from  hence,  which  took  place  in  1651.  Macedo,  however,  was  there  akeady 
in  1650.     Uis  claim  is  undeniable. 

s  Pallavicini :  *'  Arctius  idcirioo  sermones  et  colloquia  miscuit,  non  tunc  solum 
quum  ad  earn  Macedus  ab  legato  mittebator,  sed  etiam  ipso  prssente,  qui  nihil  in- 
telligens  animadvertebat  tamen  loi^ores  inter  cos  esse  sermones  quam  res  ferrent 

the 


ab  se  interpreti  propositse  et  sibi  ab  interprete  relatce." — [She  therefore  mingled 
conversations  and  conferences  more  closely,  not  only  on  occasions  when  Macedo  was 
sent  to  her  by  the  ambassador,  but  also  when  the  latter  was  himself  present,  who, 
understanding  nothing,  yet  perceived  that  the  conversations  betwixt  them  wero 
longer  than  the  things  would  bear  that  were  by  him  proposed  to  the  interpreter. 
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Afaeedo  suddenlj  disappeared  firom  Stockholm.  The  queen 
sent  after  him,  as  if  she  had  ordered  him  to  be  sought  for,  but 
d&e  herself  had  despatched  him  to  Borne,  there  to  lay  her  pur- 
pose in  the  first  instance  before  the  general  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
to  1)eg  that  he  would  send  her  a  few  confidential  members  of  the 
<>rder. 

In  February,  1652,   these  actually  arrived  in   Stockholm. 
^hey  consisted  of  two  young  men,  who  gave  themselves  out  to 
be  Italian  noblemen  on  a  tour,  and  upon  this  were  admitted  to 
^oy  table.     She  suspected  at  once  who  they  were:  as  they  pro- 
hooded  immediately  before  her  into  the  dining-room,  she  said 
^  a  low  voice  to  one  of  them,  that  he  might  possibly  have  a 
letter  for  her:  the  person  addressed  said  yes,  without  turning 
^^imd;  she  merely  inculcated  silence  on  him  in  pointed  terms, 
^^dthen  sent  her  most  trusted  servant,  John  Holm,  imme- 
diately afl;er  dinner,  to  fetch  the  letter,  and  the  next  morning 

bring  themselves,  in  the  most  profound  secrecy,  to  the  pa- 

1 


In  the  royal  palace  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  deputies  from 
>me  held  a  meeting  with  his  daughter,  to  treat  with  her  on 
**lie  subject  of  her  coming  over  to  the  Romish  church.  Here 
^4ie  grand  charm  for  Christina  lay  in  nobody  having  the  least 
^^Jea  of  what  was  in  progress. 

The  two  Jesuits  at  first  contemplated  observing  the  order  of 
^lie   catechism,   but  soon  perceived  that  here  this  would  be 
^^ut  of  place.     The  queen  put  quite  different  questions  in  the 
'Vay  of  objection  from  what  are  found  there.     Whether  there 
Vere  really  any  difference  between  good  and  evil,  or  if  all  de- 
pended on  the  usefulness  or  the  hurtfulness  of  what  was  done : 
how  the  doubts  were  to  be  removed  that  people  might  raise 
against  the  assumption  of  a  Providence;  whether  man'*s  soul 
were  really  immortal;  whether  it  were  not  most  advisable  to 
follow  externally  the  religion  of  one'*s  own  country,  and  to  live 
according  to  the  laws  of  reason.     The  Jesuits  do  not  mention 
what  replies  they  gave  to  these  questions:  they  suppose  that 
during  the  conference  thoughts  had  suggested  themselves  that 
never  had  occurred  to  them  before,  and  which  they  had  then 

1  BdAtirae  di  Paolo  Caaati  al  papa  Aleasandro  VII.-^Report  made  by  Paul 
CaaaU  to  Pope  Alexander  VII.]    Extract  in  Appendix. 

II.  2  F 
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forgotten  agaiu:  that  the  Holy  Ghost  operated  in  the  qu< 
In  fact,  she  was  ah-eadj  under  the  influence  of  a  decided  l 
which  made  up  for  all  that  was  wanting  in  reasons,  and  evei 
oonviction  itself.  They  most  frequently  fell  back  on  that  hi 
est  principle,  that  the  world  could  not  have  been  left  witl 
the  true  religion :  to  which  assertion  was  added,  that  am 
those  presented  to  our  choice  the  Boman  catholic  was  the  n 
reasonable.  ''  Our  chief  endeavour,"^  say  the  Jesuits,  ^'  wa 
demonstrate  that  the  points  of  our  holy  faith  were  elevated  at 
reason,  but  were  in  no  wise  opposed  to  it."*^  The  chief  diffici 
lay  in  the  invocation  of  saints,  and  the  worshipping  of  ims 
and  relics.  "  But  her  majesty,"  they  proceed  to  say,  '*  apj 
hended  with  a  penetrating  mind  the  entire  force  of  the  reae 
that  we  laid  befcH-e  her;  otherwise  much  time  would  have  h 

• 

necessary."  She  spoke  to  them  also  about  the  difficulties  t 
would  arise,  were  she  to  make  up  her  mind  to  change  her  i 
gion,  in  carrying  that  step  into  effect.  These  at  times  appea 
insurmountable,  and  one  day,  on  her  seeing  the  Jesuita  ag. 
she  declared  to  them  that  they  had  better  return  home  ag 
that  it  was  an  undertaking  that  could  not  be  accomplished : 
could  hardly,  too,  ever  become  altogether  Boman  catholic 
heart.  The  worthy  patres  were  amazed;  they  urged  es 
argument  that  seemed  likely  to  keep  her  to  her  former  purp< 
pressed  God  and  eternity  on  her  consideration,  and  declared 
doubts  to  be  a  temptation  of  Satan.  It  is  perfectly  charac 
istic  of  her,  that  at  this  moment  she  at  once  became  more 
solved  than  ever  she  had  been  at  any  previous  conferei 
"  What  would  you  say,"  she  suddenly  began,  "  if  1  am  nei 
becoming  a  Boman  catholic  than  you  suppose!"  ''  I  can 
describe  the  feeling,"  says  the  Jesuit  who  relates  the  circi 
stance,  "that  we  experienced;  we  felt  as  if  we  had  risen  fi 
the  dead."  The  queen  asked  if  the  pope  might  not  give 
leave  to  receive  the  supper  once  a-year  according  to  the  '. 
theran  practice.  "  We  answered,  no;  then,  said  she,  then 
no  help  for  it,  I  must  resign  the  crown." 

Now  to  this  her  thoughts  were  daily  more  and  more  dire( 
on  other  accounts. 

The  affairs  of  the  country  did  not  always  succeed  to  a  w 
Confronting  the  powerful  aristocracy,  which  always  held 
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U>get]ier,  the  queen,  with  a  circle  of  persons  drawn  from  so  many 
Afferent  countries,  with  the  successor  to  the  throne,  whom  she 
W  forced  upon  the  country,  and  count  Magnets  de  la  Grardie, 
on  whom  she  bestowed  her  confidence,  but  whom  the  old  Swed- 
ish nobility  never  would  acknowledge  as  their  equal  in  point  of 
birth,  formed  a  party  which  came  to  be  regarded  as  almost  fo- 
reign.   Her  unbounded  liberality  had  drained  the  finances,  and 
the  moment  was  seen  approaching  when  every  resource  would 
be  found  exhausted.     So  early  as  in  October  1651,  she  had  in- 
timated to  the  estates  that  it  was  her  intention  to  resign.     It 
wu  at  the  very  time  that  she  despatched  Antonio  Macedo  to 
Bome.    Once  more,  however,  she  allowed  herself  to  be  induced 
to  recede  from  this  step.     The  chancellor  of  the  kingdom  re- 
presented to  her  that  she  need  not  at  all  be  influenced  by  the 
financial  pressure,  that  it  would  be  provided  forthwith  that  the 
splendour  of  the  crown  should  not  suffer.*     She  saw  well,  too, 
that  this  step  would  not  appear  so  heroic  to  the  world  as  she 
"ftd  supposed.      When,  shortly  after,    Prince   Frederick  of 
Hesse  contemplated  a  similar  proceeding,  she  expressly  warned 
'wm  against  it;  not  directly  on  religious  grounds,  she  only  re- 
minded him  that  whoever  changed  his  creed  would  be  hated  by 
those  whom  he  had  abandoned,  and  despised  by  those  whom  he 
joined.'     By  degrees,  however,  these  considerations  ceased  to 
influence  herself.     It  was  in  vain  that  she  endeavoured  to  form 
ft  party  by  repeated  new  appointments  to  places  in  the  royal 
council,  which  she  raised  from  28  to  39  members.     The  respect 
entertained  for  Oxenstiem,  which  had  been  for  some  time  on 
the  decline,  rose  again  by  means  of  family  alliances,  the  influ- 
ence of  habit,  and  what  in  that  family  seemed  hereditary,  its 
talents;  so  that  on  several  important  questions,  such  as,  for 
example,  the  division  of  Brandenburg,  the  queen  remained  in 
the  minority.     Count  Magnus  de  la  Gardie,  too,  lost  her  favour. 
The  want  of  money  began  to  be  sensibly  felt,  and  often  there 

1  Pufendorf  Renim  Succicarum  lib.  23,  p.  477. 

s  Lettre  de  Christine  an  Prince  Fr6deric,  Landgrave  de  Hesac,  in  Arckenholta^ 
I.  p.  218.  '*  PouTex-Tons  ignorcr  combien  ceux  qui  cbangent  sunt  hais  de  ceux  dcs 
■eniiments  desquels  ils  8'6loignent,  et  ne  saurez-Yous  pas  par  tant  d'illuatres  exem-' 
plea  qu'ib  sent  m6pris68  de  ceax  auprds  desqueis  ils  se  rangent?" — [Can  you  be 
Ignorant  how  much  those  who  change  are  hated  by  those  who  hold  the  sentiments 
from  which  they  withdraw,  and  know  yon  not,  by  so  many  illustrious  examples^ 
that  they  are  deq»ised  by  those  on  whose  side  they  range  thsmselTes  ?] 
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was  not  enough  to  meet  the  daily  wants  of  her  household  estab- 
lishment.^ In  point  of  £eu^,  did  it  not  seem  better  for  her  to  sti- 
pulate for  a  yearly  revenue,  and  with  that  to  live  abroad  aooording 
to  her  heart'^s  desires,  without  so  many  remonstrances  from  orer- 
zealous  preachers,  who  in  her  life  and  conduct  saw  nothing  bat 
a  rash  and  venturesome  curiosity,  an  apostasy  from  the  religion 
and  the  manners  of  the  country!  Affairs  were  already  proceed- 
ing untowardly,  and  she  felt  herself  unhappy  when  the  secretaries 
of  state  approached  her.  Already  it  was  with  reluctance  thai 
she  associated  herself  with  any  one  but  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor, Don  Antonio  Pimentel,  who  took  part  in  all  her  social  in- 
tercourse and  gratifications,  in  the  meetings  of  the  Amaranthine 
order  which  she  founded,  and  whose  members  had  to  bind  them- 
selves to  a  kind  of  celibacy.  Don  Antonio  was  aware  of  her 
Boman  catholic  project:  he  informed  his  master  of  it,  who  pro- 
mised to  receive  the  princess  into  his  states,  and  to  introduce 
the  subject  of  her  change  of  faith  to  the  pope.'  The  Jesuits 
above  mentioned,  who  meanwhile  had  gone  back  to  Italy,  had 
already  taken  some  preparatory  steps  there. 

On  this  occasion  she  was  not  to  be  dissuaded  by  any  repre- 
sentations. Her  letter  to  the  French  ambassador,  Ghanut, 
shows  how  little  she  reckoned  on  being  applauded  for  what  she 
was  about  to  do.  But  she  assures  him  that  that  gave  her  no 
concern.  She  would  be  happy,  strong  in  herself,  without  fear 
before  God  and  man,  and  from  the  haven  she  had  reached  would 
look  out  upon  the  sufferings  of  those  who  were  beaten  about  by 
the  storms  of  life.  Her  sole  concern  now  was  to  secure  her  in- 
come in  a  way  that  should  prevent  its  being  taken  from  her 
again. 

The  ceremony  of  abdication  took  place  on  the  24th  of  Juno, 

^  ^  Motivi  onde  si  crcde  la  regina  di  Saeda  ayer  presa  la  risolutione  di  rinon- 
ciare  la  corona, — [Motives  that  are  thought  to  have  led  the  queen  of  Sweden  to 
resolve  to  renounce  the  crown  J  in  Arckenholtz,  II.,  App.  No.  47»  piobaUj  tcom 
Kaym.  MontecucuU. 

•  Pallavicini,  Vita  Alexandri  VII.  "  Aula)  Hispanicse  administri,  cum  primum 
rem  proposuit  Malines  (who  had  been  sent  hither),  omnino  voluissentabr^ma  rc|^- 
num  retineri,  ob  emolumcnta  qua}  turn  in  reli^ionem  tum  in  regem  cathoucum  re- 
dimdassent,  sed  cognito  id  fieri  non  posse  nisi  Ecs&  rclifione,  placuit  regi  patronum 
esse  facti  tarn  generutti." — [The  ministers  of  the  Spanish  court,  on  the  thing  being 
laid  before  them  by  Malines,  were  very  desirous  that  the  kingdom  should  be  retaUied 
by  the  oueen,  on  account  of  the  advantages  that  would  thus  accrue  both  to  religion 
and  to  tne  catholic  queen,  but  on  its  beinff  known  that  that  could  not  be  without 
injury  to  religion,  the  king  was  pleased  to  oecome  the  patron  of  so  generous  a  deed.] 
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J  654.  Mach  offence  as  had  been  given  bj  the  goyemment  of 
the  queen,  still  both  the  aristocracy  and  the  common  people  were 
affected  at  this  renunciation  of  her  country  by  the  last  scion  of 
the  house  of  Wasa.  Old  Count  Brahe  refused  to  take  the 
crown  from  her  again,  which  he  had  three  years  before  placed 
on  her  head:  he  held  the  bond  between  prince  and  subject  to  be 
indissoluble,  and  such  an  act  to  be  unlawful.^  The  queen  had 
to  take  the  crown  from  her  head  herself:  he  took  it  first  from 
her  hand.  Stript  of  the  insignia  of  royalty,  the  queen,  in  a 
plain  white  dress,  received  the  parting  homage  of  the  estates. 
Among  the  rest  there  appeared  the  speaker  of  the  estate  of  the 
peasantry.  He  knelt  down  before  the  queen,  shook  her  hand, 
kissed  it  again  and  again ;  tears  burst  from  his  eyes ;  he  wiped 
them  off  with  his  handkerchief,  and,  without  having  said  a  word, 
turned  round  and  went  to  his  place.^ 

Meanwhile  her  whole  mind  and  measures  were  directed  to 
going  abroad;  she  would  not  linger  a  moment  longer  in  a  coun- 
try in  which  she  had  abdicated  the  supreme  authority  to  ano- 
ther. She  had  already  sent  away  her  jewels;  and  while  the 
fleet  was  preparing  that  was  to  take  her  to  Wismar,  she  seized 
the  first  favourable  opportunity,  disguised  herself,  with  a  few 
confidants,  in  order  to  escape  the  annoying  superintendence 
which  her  former  subjects  exercised  over  her,  and  to  repair  to 
Hmnburg. 

And  now  she  commenced  her  tour  through  Europe. 

After  having  secretly  embraced  Boman  Catholicism  in  Brus- 
sels, she  made  an  open  profession  to  that  effect  in  Inspruck,  and 
then,  invited  by  the  prospect  of  the  papal  benediction,  she  has- 
tened to  Italy.  She  presented  crown  and  sceptre  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  at  Loretto.  The  Venetian  ambassadors  were  amazed  at 
the  preparations  made  in  all  the  cities  belonging  to  the  states  of 
the  church  forgiving  her  a  splendid  reception;  Pope  Alexander, 
whose  ambition  was  flattered  by  so  brilliant  a  conversion  hav- 
ing taken  place  in  his  reign,  exhausted  the  apostolic  treasury 
in  order  that  the  event  might  be  fitly  solemnized,  and  she  en- 

»  *•  It  IB  oppoflcd  to  God,  to  the  general  rights  of  the  people,  and  to  the  oath 
whereby  she  became  engaged  to  the  kingdom  of  Sweden  and  to  her  aubjcctn, — it 
was  DO  honourable  man  who  gave  your  majesty  such  advice."  See  Life  of  Count 
Peter  Brahe  in  Schlozer's  Swedish  Biography,  II.  p.  400. 

*  White]ocke*8  NarratiYc. 
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tered  Rome  not  as  a  penitent,  but  as  if  on  a  triumph/  In  tlie 
years  tliat  immediately  followed  we  find  her  often  engaged  in 
travelling:  wo  meet  with  her  in  Germany,  several  times  in 
France,  even  in  Sweden.  She  never  kept  herself  so  far  aloof  from 
political  eflforts  as  she  at  first  contemplated:  she  negotiated  at 
one  time  in  good  earnest,  and  not  without  some  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, about  obtaining  the  crown  of  Poland,  by  which  she  might 
at  least  have  remained  Roman  catholic:  at  another,  she  drew 
on  herself  the  suspicion  of  intending  to  seize  upon  Naples  in  the 
French  interest:  the  necessity  she  was  under  of  looking  afiter 
licr  pension,  which  too  often  failed  to  be  punctually  paid,  seldom 
allowed  her  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  tranquillity.  Her  not 
wearing  a  crown,  and  yet  assuming  full  power  as  mistress  of  her 
own  actions,  as  if  she  wore  one,  particularly  in  the  sense  she 
attached  to  royalty,  had  sometimes  very  doubtful  consequences. 
Who  could  excuse  the  horrid  sentence  which  she  pronounced  in 
her  own  cause  at  Fontainbleau  over  Monaldeschi,  a  member  of 
her  household,  and  which  she  left  to  be  executed  by  his  accusers 
and  personal  enemies!  She  allowed  him  only  an  hour  to  pre- 
pare for  death .^  The  treachery  of  which  the  wretched  man 
had  been  guilty  towards  her,  she  viewed  as  high  treason:  to 
have  placed  him  for  trial  before  a  court  of  justice,  whatever 
court  it  might  be,  she  considered  beneath  her  dignity.  *'  To 
own  no  superior,'''*  she  exclaimed,  "  is  better  worth  than  to  go- 
vern the  world.*"  She  despised  even  public  opinion.  That 
execution  had  excited  general  disgust,  particularly  in  Rome, 
where  the  Contention  in  her  domestic  establishment  was  better 
known  to  the  public  than  to  herself ;  yet  this  did  not  prevent 
her  from  hastening  back  thither.     Where  else  could  she  have 

1  Rolationc  de*  IV.  ambasciatori :  "  R  sospctto  cho  preso  papa  Tnnocentio  che  il 
riccvimcuto  dovesso  custarli  caro  ritardo  il  suo  arrive  in  Ruma:  e  contcnto  quel 
buon  pontcfico  del  riHpanulo  del  danaro  lascid  la  gloria  inti^ra  al  suo  suocessore 
d'accomplirc  a  qucsta  memoranda  funtione.  Intoruo  a  ci6  ritrovammo  al  noetro 
giongero  in  Roma  occupate  le  maggioro  applieationi  della  corte,  et  al  ritomo  ci  si 
lece  vcdcre  tutto  lo  stato  della  chiesa  involto  in  faccnde  et  a  gara  Tuna  citt4  dell' 
altra  chi  sapeva  faro  maggioro  ostentatione  di  pomposi  accoglimenti.'* — [Report 
by  the  IV.  ambassadors.  The  suspicion  felt  by  Pope  Innocent  that  the  rcccptloa 
would  cost  him  dear,  delayed  her  arrival  in  Rome ;  and  that  good  pope,  contented 
with  the  saving  of  money,  left  to  his  successor  all  the  glory  of  discharging  this  memo- 
rable function.  'With  respect  to  that,  on  our  arrival  in  Rome  we  found  the  court 
ansiduoasly  occupied,  and  on  returning  hither  the  whole  state  of  the  church  might 
be  seen  absorbed,  one  city  emulating  another,  in  striving  which  should  make  the 
greater  show  in  giving  a  pompous  reception.] 

*  Pallaviciui :  in  the  Appendix. 
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lived  bat  in  Borne!  She  would  have  fallen  into  perpetual  feuds 
wjih  every  secular  power  that  had  a  character  of  a  piece  with 
her  pretensions.  Even  with  the  popes,  with  Alexander  VII. 
himself,  whose  name  she  had  added  to  her  own  at  the  time  of 
her  change  of  creed,  she  was  often  involved  in  bitter  disputes. 

By  degrees,  however,  her  manners  became  milder,  and  her  con- 
dition more  sedate;  she  succeeded  in  paying  some  regard  to 
herself;  she  understood  what  was  required  of  her  by  the  pecu- 
liarities of  her  place  of  residence,  where,  in  other  respects,  the 
ecclesiastical  government  of  aristocratical  privileges  and  personal 
independence  opened  a  wide  field  for  her  activity.     She  took  a 
greater  and  greater  part  in  the  splendour,  the  occupations,  the 
social  life  of  the  Curia,  and  by  degrees  became  very  peculiarly 
identified  with  that  corporation  in  its  collective  capacity.     The 
collections  she  had  brought  out  of  Sweden  she  now  enlarged  at 
so  much  cost,  and  with  so  much  taste  and  success,  that  she  sur- 
passed the  native  families,  and  elevated  this  pursuit  from  the 
level  of  mere  curiosity  to  one  of  higher  importance  for  learning 
and  art.     Such  men  as  Spanheim  and  Havercamp  have  thought 
it  worth  their  while  to  illustrate  her  coins  and  medals,  and  Santo 
Bartolo  applied  his  practised  hand  to  her  engraved  stones  and 
cameos.     The  Correggios  of  her  collection  of  paintings  have  al- 
ways been  the  finest  ornaments  of  those  picture  galleries  into 
which  the  change  of  times  introduced  them.     The  manuscripts 
of  her  library  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  maintain  the  re- 
nown of  the  Vaticana,  to  which  they  were  afterwards  bequeathed. 
Acquisitions  and  possessions  of  this  sort  supply  a  source  of  harm- 
less enjoyment  to  every-day  life.     She  took  a  warm  part  like- 
wise in  scientific  pursuits.     It  is  much  to  her  honour  that  she 
patronized,  to  the  best  of  her  ability,  the  poor  persecuted  Bo- 
relli,  who,  at  an  advanced  age,  was  compelled  again  to  betake 
himself  to  teaching;  and  that  at  her  expense  he  printed  his 
bmoua  and  still  unsurpassed  work  on  the  mechanism  of  animal 
movements,  a  work  which  has  also  been  of  so  much  consequence 
to  the  development  of  physiology.     Nay,  I  think  we  may  ven- 
ture to  assert,  that  even  she  herself,  in  the  further  progress  of 
her  faculties,  that  her  mind,  when  more  mature,  exerted  an 
effective  and  imperishable  influence,  particularly  upon  Italian 
literature.     It  is  notorious  what  perversities  obtained  at  that 
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time  in  the  tautological,  far-fetched,  meaningless  poetiy  and 
eloquence  of  Italy.  Queen  Christina  had  too  highly  cultiyated 
and  too  richly  endowed  a  mind  to  be  ensnared  by  such  a  style ; 
to  her  it  was  disgusting.  In  1680  she  established  an  academy 
in  her  own  house,  for  political  and  literary  ei^says,  where  the 
chief  rule  was,  that  the  modem  tumid  style,  so  overloaded  with 
metaphors,  should  be  abandoned,  and  that  sound  sense  and  the 
examples  of  the  Augustan  and  Medicean  ages  should  alone  be 
followed.^  One  feels  peculiarly  struck  when  stumbling  on  the 
works  of  this  academy  in  the  Albani  library  at  Rome,  at  finding 
the  essays  of  Italian  abbes  improved  by  the  hand  of  a  northern 
queen;  nevertheless,  this  was  a  fact  of  no  small  importance. 
From  her  academy  there  went  forth  such  men  as  Alexander 
Guidi,  who  had  previously  followed  the  common  style,  but  ever 
after  his  forming  a  part  of  the  queen^s  circle,  resolved  to  cast  it  off, 
and  associated  himself  with  some  friends  for  the  purpose  of  ut- 
terly extirpating  it  where  possible.  The  Arcadia,  an  academy 
which  has  had  the  credit  of  accomplishing  this,  arose  out  of  the 
society  instituted  by  Queen  Christina.  In  general,  it  is  not  to 
be  denied  that  the  queen,  amid  so  many  influences  pressing 
upon  her  from  all  sides,  preserved  a  noble  independence  of  mind. 
She  had  no  idea  of  submitting  to  the  demand  generally  made  on 
converts,  or  which  they  voluntarily  imposed  on  themselves  for 
the  sake  of  making  a  display  of  ostentatious  piety.  Roman 
catholic  as  she  was,  and  often  as  she  would  repeat  her  conviction 
of  the  pope's  infallibility,  and  of  the  necessity  of  believing  all 
that  he  and  the  church  might  command,  still  she  had  a  genuine 
dislike  to  bigots,  and  abominated  the  guidance  of  father  confes- 
sors, which  at  that  time  regulated  ono''s  whole  life.     She  would 

1  Constituzioni  dell'  acadcmia  reale  [Rules  of  the  royal  academy],  in  Aroken- 
holts,  IV.  p.  28,  §  28.  **  In  quest'  academia  si  studj  la  purit4,  la  gravity  e  la 
maest^  della  lln^a  Toscana :  s'lmitino  per  quanto  si  pud  i  maestri  doUa  vera  elo- 

3uenxa  de'  secoli  d' Au^to  e  di  Leone  X.,  -  -  e  perd  si  dia  bando  alio  stile  mo- 
emo  turgido  ed  ampolloso,  ai  traslati,  metafore,  figure,  Ac." — [In  this  academy 
the  object  of  stud^  is  the  purity,  weight,  and  majesty  of  the  Tuscan  tongue ;  the 
utmost  possible  imitation  of  the  masters  of  true  eloquence  of  the  ages  of  Au- 
gustus and  Leo  X.,  -  -  and,  therefore,  banishment  is  pronounced  on  the  turgid 
and  bombastic  modem  style,  on  transpositions,  metaphors,  figures,  dsc.]  Another 
paragraph  (11)  forbids  idl  eulogies  on  the  queen,  which,  too,  was  very  necessary. 
In  the  fourth  volume  of  Nicoletti's  Urban  VI II.,  there  is  a  description  of  thb  aca- 
demy, in  which  the  chief  point  shown  is,  that  the  leading  members  were  Angelo 
deUa  Noce,  Joseph  Suarez,  Jo.  Francis  Albani  (afterwards  pope),  Stephen  Gradi, 
OttAvio  FalcoDieri,  Stephen  PignateWi,  wUo  \ivQd  in  Camlly  with  Cardinal  Francis 
ffMrberino. 
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allow  nothing  to  deprive  her  of  the  enjoyment  of  carnival,  con* 
cert,  comedy,  and  whatever  else  Boman  life  might  offer,  above 
the  mtemal  movements  of  an  intellectual  and  animated  social 
circle.     She  was  fond,  it  is  well  known,  of  satire,  and  was  de- 
lighted  with  Pasquin.     We  find  her  uniformly  implicated  lik^ 
wise  in  the  intrigues  of  the  court,  the  broils  among  the  papal 
(Suoilies  and  the  factions  that  prevailed  among  the  cardinals.  She 
attached  herself  to  the  Squadronist  party,  at  the  head  of  which 
stood  her  friend  Azzolini,  a  man  whom  others  besides  her  con- 
sidered the  most  richly  gifted  member  of  the  curia,  but  whom 
she  at  once  declares  to  be  a  pious,  incomparable,  godlike  man, 
and  whom  alone  she  considered  superior  to  the  old  lord  high 
chanceUer  Axel  Oxenstiem.     She  meant  to  leave  a  memorial  of 
him  in  her  memoirs.     Unhappily  but  a  small  part  of  these  has 
ever  come  to  light,  which,  however,  is  fraught  with  an  earnest- 
ness,  a  truthfulness  in  her  converse  with  herself,  and  a  taste  at 
once  free  and  fixed,  that  silence  calumny.     A  no  less  remark- 
able production  is  to  be  found  in  the  apophthegms  and  detached 
thoughts  which  .we  possess  as  the  work  of  her  leisure  hours.^ 
With  much  taste  for  the  world,  much  insight  into  the  workings 
of  the  passions,  such  as  experience  only  can  give,  the  most  re- 
fined remarks  upon  them,  and  at  the  same  time  a  decided  turn 
for  what  is  real  and  substantial,  a  living  conviction  of  the  spon- 
taneity and  nobility  of  the  mind,  a  just  estimate  of  earthly 
things,  neither  too  low  nor  too  high  a  standard,  and  a  disposition 
which  seeks  to  satisfy  only  God  and  itself.     That  great  move- 
ment of  the  mind  which  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century  developed  itself  in  all  the  departments  of  human  acti- 
vity, and  thus  opened  a  new  era,  ran  its  course  in  this  princess. 
For  this  her  residence  at  the  centre  of  European  cultivation  and 
the  leisure  of  private  life,  if  not  absolutely  necessary  to  her,  were 
at  least  highly  advantageous.     She  was  passionately  fond  of  the 
circle  she  found  there,  and  thought  she  could  not  live  beyond  tho 
atmosphere  of  Borne. 

AI>M15I8TBAn05  OF  TIIX  BTATl  A5D  CIXURCB. 

Habdly  was  there  another  place  in  the  then  known  world, 

^  We  have  them  in  two  editions  that  yary  somewhat  from  each  other :  Oavra^ 
lie  loisir  de  Christine  reine  de  Soede — [Work  of  the  Wisuve  oi  CYkXVi^vtkK  f^««\  ^\ 
Sweden]  in  the  Appendix  to  the  second  Tolume  of  ArckenWu,  lA^  ^liXAXCMtOk  ^ 

JI.  2  O 
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where  one  could  find  so  much  cultivated  society,  such  manifold 
efforts  in  literature  and  art,  so  much  calm  intellectual  gratifica- 
tion, and  in  general  a  life  so  stored  with  interests  that  at  once 
engaged  men^s  sympathies  and  employed  their  minds.  Goyem- 
ment  was  little  felt;  the  ruling  families  shared  in  reality  both 
its  splendour  and  its  power.  The  spiritual  demands  of  the 
church,  too,  could  no  longer  be  carried  out  in  practice  in  all 
their  severity;  they  already  found  a  marked  resistance  in  the 
manner  of  thinking  prevailing  in  the  world.  It  was  more  an 
epoch  of  enjoyment;  the  personal  qualities  and  spiritual  impul- 
ses that  had  risen  up  in  the  course  of  time,  moved  on  in  luxur- 
ious quietude.^ 

But  it  became  another  question  how  church  and  state  were 
likely  to  be  governed  in  such  a  condition  of  things. 

For  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  court,  or  rather  the  prelature, 
which  properly  comprised  only  the  members  of  the  curia  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  their  office,  had  this  administration  in  their 
hands. 

The  institution  of  the  prelature  had  matured  itself,  in  its 
modem  forms,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Alexander  VII.  In  order 
to  become  a  referendario  di  segnatura,  on  which  all  else  de- 
pended, a  man  required  to  be  doctor  juris,  to  have  been  em- 
ployed three  years  with  an  advocate,  to  have  attained  a  certain 
age,  to  possess  a  certain  amount  of  fortune,  and,  moreover,  to  be 
without  scandal.  The  age  was  at  first  twenty-five  years,  the 
fortune  a  fixed  income  of  1000  scudi;  Alexander  introduced  the 
somewhat  aristocratical  alteration  of  havingthe  requisite  age  made 
as  low  as  twenty-one  only,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  evidence  was 
to  be  given  of  a  fortune  amounting  to  1500  scudi  of  fixed  in- 
come. Whoever  met  these  requirements,  was  admitted  by  the 
prefetto  di  segnatura,  and  charged  with  the  task  of  reporting 
upon  two  lawsuits  before  the  assembled  segnatura.*  Thus  he 
was  installed,  and  became  capable  of  being  appointed  to  all  other 
offices.     From  the  governorship  of  a  town  or  province  one  rose 

dits  m^morables  de  Christine — [Memorable  scntimonts  and  sayings  of  Chria\ina] 
in  the  Appendix  to  his  fourth  yolumc. 

1  It  is  manifest  from  what  follows,  that  the  above  advantages  were  engrossed  by 
the  worldly  and  selfish  few,  at  the  expense  of  the  oppressed  and  suffering  many.  Tr. 

s  Discorso  del  dominio  temporalc  e  spirituale  del  S.  Pontefice  Romano,  1604. 
^IS. — [DiBcourse  on  the  temporal  and  spiritual  dominion  of  the  Holy  Roman  pon- 
tiff,  1664.    MS.] 
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lo  the  office  of  nancio  or  vicelegate,  or  he  obtained  a  phu^  in  the 
rota,  in  the  congregations;  then  followed  the  cardinalship  and 
legation.  Ecclesiastical  and  civil  powers  were  combined  even  in 
administering  the  highest  offices.  When  the  legate  appeared  in 
a  town,  some  of  the  bishop'^s  ecclesiastical  titles  to  respect  were 
placed  in  abeyance;  the  legate,  as  representing  the  pope,  blessed 
the  people.  A  perpetoal  interchange  of  ecclesiastical  and  secu- 
lar offices  took  place  among  the  members  of  the  curia. 

Here  let  us  stay  for  a  little  to  review  first  the  secular  side  of 
the  administration  of  the  state. 

In  this  all  depended  on  the  necessities  of  the  government,  the 
deniands  made  on  the  subjects,  the  state  of  the  finances. 

We  have  seen  what  a  ruinous  augmentation  took  place  in  the 
public  debt  under  Urban  VIII.,  particularly  owing  to  the  war 
of  Castro;  but  even  still  loans  could  be  effected,  the  luoghi  di 
monte  maintained  a  high  price,  and  with  a  recklessness  that 
allowed  no  halt,  the  popes  proceeded  along  the  course  they  had 
once  entered  upon. 

Innocent  X.  found  in  1644,  182,103i,  and  left  behind  him, 
in  1655,  264,1291^  of  luoghi  di  monte,  so  that  the  capital  corres- 
ponding to  this  had  risen  from  eighteen  to  above  twenty-six  mil- 
lions. Although  he  had  with  this  sum  paid  off  debts  in  anotlier 
quarter,  and  redeemed  capital  sums,  still  there  remained  aa  rm<- 
inense  augmentation  of  the  general  amount,  which  was  reckoned 
at  his  death,  at  forty-eight  millions  of  scudl.  He  had  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  draw  an  increased  revenue  from  the  taxes  laid 
on  by  Urban  VIIL,  and  on  that  had  founded  new  monti. 

Meanwhile,  on  Alexander's  entering  upon  the  government,  it 
became  evident  that  any  further  augmentation  of  the  taxes  was 
impracticable ;  loans  had  already  become  so  much  the  custom 
that  they  could  no  longer  be  dispensed  with;  Alexander  resolved 
to  look  for  a  new  resource  in  the  redaction  of  the  interests. 

The  vacabili,  which  bore  interest  at  the  rate  of  10^  per  cent, 
stood  at  150;  he  resolved  to  call  them  all  in.  Although  he  paid 
for  them  at  the  current  rate,  he  gained  a  great  advantage,  as  the 
chamber  in  general  borrowed  at  4  per  cent,  and  hence  even  by 
repaying  them  with  borrowed  money,  yet  in  future,  instead  of 
lot  he  had  to  pay  only  6  per  cent  of  interest.^ 

1  llnd  the  TacftbiU,  however,  been  really  made  annuitiee  as  they  were  designed  to 
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After  this  Alexander  conceiyed  the  idea  of  reducing  all  the  non- 
vacabili  that  bore  above  4  per  cent  to  that  rate/  But  as,  in  doing 
this,  he  did  not  trouble  himself  about  the  current  value  which 
stood  at  116,  but  according  to  the  actual  words  of  his  engagment, 
merely  paid  back  a  hundred  for  the  luogho  and  no  more,  he  thus 
further  reaped  a  very  considerable  advantage.  All  these  inter- 
ests were  secured,  as  we  have  seen,  upon  taxes,  and  probably  it 
might  have  been  contemplated  at  first  to  remit  the  most  oppres- 
sive; but  as  the  old  modes  of  management  were  retained,  that 
was  not  to  be  accomplished ;  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  salt  was 
soon  followed  by  a  rise  in  the  flour  tax;  and  the  entire  amount 
of  that  gain  came  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  civil  administration, 
or  by  the  prevailing  nepotism.  The  aggregate  amount  of  sav- 
ings effected  by  the  above  reductions,  must  have  come  to  near 
140,000  scudi,  the  new  application  of  which,  as  interest,  would 
involve  an  augmentation  of  the  debt  to  the  amount  of  about  three 
millions. 

Clement  IX.,  too,  could  contrive  no  better  method  of  conduct- 
ing the  government  than  by  having  recourse  to  new  loans.  But 
he  soon  found  himself  brought  into  such  a  predicament  as  to  have 
to  lay  his  hands  at  last  on  the  revenues  of  the  dataria,  which  had 
always  till  then  been  spared,  and  which  were  charged  with  the 
daily  maintenance  of  the  papal  court.  On  these  he  founded 
13,200  new  luoghi  di  monte.  In  1670  the  papal  debts  had  run 
up  to  nearly  fifty-two  millions. 

Hence  it  now  likewise  followed  that  whatever  willin^mess  there 
might  be  to  grant  relief,  the  public  burthens,  already  most  op- 
have  been,  this  immediate  advantage  must  have  been  obtained  at  the  cost  of  a  heary 
permanent  loss.     Tr. 

1  Pallavicini:  Vita  di  Alcssandro  VII.  "Perciocchd  in  nesson  altropaese  d*Italia 
la  rcudita  del  danaro  aveasi  tanto  pingue  e  tanto  sicura,  piau  piano  era  succeduto 
chc  quel  luoghi  del  primitive  lor  prezzo  di  100  fussero  cresciuti  nella  piazza  al  valor 
di  116.  llor  la  camera  valendosi  del  suo  diritto,  come  avrebbe  potuto  qualsiyoglia 
private,  rendeva  il  prezzo  originario  di  100,  non  permettendo  lavastita  dellasomma, 
nd  pcrsuadeudo  la  qualita  de'  padroni,  in  gran  parte  ricchi  e  forastieri,  ohe  ad  ag- 
gravio  de'  {>overi,  alle  cui  spalle  stanno  tutti  i  publici  pesi,  il  pontefice  uaasse  pit!  la 
libcralita  usata  da  lui  ncll'  estiutione  de'  monti  vacabili." — [Pallavicini's  Life  of 
Alexander  VII.  In  as  much  as  in  no  other  country  of  Italy  the  return  for  money 
was  so  abundant  and  so  secure,  it  gradually  came  about  that  those  luoghi,  finom  their 
original  price  of  100,  had  increased  in  the  market  to  the  price  of  116.  Now  the 
chamber  availing  itself  of  its  right  as  any  private  individual  could  have  done,  paid 
back  the  original  price  of  100,  the  vastness  of  the  sum  (Pallavicini  reckons  it  at 
26  millions)  not  permitting,  and  the  rank  of  the  owners,  great  part  being  rich  pei> 
sons  and  foreigners,  not  persuading  the  pontiff,  at  the  expense  of  the  poor,  on  whose 
shoulders  lay  all  the  public  burdens,  to  employ  more  of  his  wonted  liberality  in  the 
extinction  of  the  monti  vacabili.] 
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pressive  to  a  non-prodacing  country,  which  took  no  part  in  the 
general  commerce  of  the  world,  could  be  diminished  only  in  an 
inconsiderable  and  transient  manner. 

It  formed  the  ground  of  another  complaint  that  the  monti  be- 
longed to  foreigners  as  well  as  natives,  so  that  many  profited  by 
receiving  the  interest  who  had  contributed  nothing  to  the  taxes. 
It  was  calculated  that  600,000  scudi  were  annually  remitted  to 
Ctonoa;  the  country  thus  became  debtor  to  a  foreign  territory, 
and  it  was  impossible  that  this  could  be  favourable  to  its  free 
development. 

And  with  this  there  was  connected  a  still  more  deeply  opera- 
tive effect.  How  could  those  who  received  the  revenues,  who 
possessed  the  money,  fail  to  acquire  a  powerful  influence  over 
the  state  and  its  administration! 

The  great  mercantile  houses  came  to  have  a  direct  share  in  the 
business  of  the  state.  In  addition  to  the  treasurer  there  was 
always  a  banking  house  where  the  money  was  received  and  paid 
out;  the  coffers  of  the  state  were,  properly  speaking,  at  all  times 
in  the  hands  of  bankers.  But  there  were  also  farmers  of  the 
revenues  and  treasurers  in  the  provinces.  So  many  offices  wero 
purchasable;  they  had  the  means  of  getting  them  into  their  own 
hands.  Be  it  remembered,  moreover,  that  no  inconsiderable 
fortune  was  required  in  order  to  be  advanced  to  the  curia.  About 
the  year  1665,  Florentines  and  Genoese  were  occupying  the 
most  important  posts  in  the  administration.  The  spirit  of  the 
court  took  so  mercantile  a  turn,  that  by  degrees  the  promotions 
depended  far  less  on  merit  than  on  money.  ^' A  merchant  with 
his  purse  in  his  hand,''  exclaims  Grimani,  "is  always  preferred 
at  last.  The  court  swarms  with  hirelings,  whose  sole  object  is 
money,  who  have  the  feelings  of  merchants,  not  of  statesmen, 
and  have  no  elevation  of  thought  about  them."^ 

1  Antonio  Grimiuii.  "  Per  la  vendita  della  maggior  parte  dcgli  officii  piii  coiusi- 
derabili  u  Tiene  a  riempire  la  corte  d'  uomlni  mercenarj  e  mercanti,  restanti  indietro 
qodU  cbe  potrebbero  poesoder  tali  officii  per  merito  e  per  virtii,  male  yeramcnte 
notabile  cbe  unaoca  il  credito  conccDito  della  grandezza  della  corto  Komana,  non 
aTcndo  detti  merccnaij  d'  officii  inYoito  1*  animo  cbe  in  com  mecanicbe  e  baase  e 
pia  tosto  mcrcantili  cbe  politicbe."— [By  the  sale  of  tbe  greater  part  of  tbe  more 
considerable  offices,  the  court  came  to  be  filled  with  mercenary  meu  and  mercbanU. 
those  remaining  behind,  whose  merit  and  virtue  gave  them  ckims  to  such  offices,  an 
eril  truly  to  be  noted  which  vilifies  the  opinion  entertained  of  tlie  grandeur  of  the 
Roman  court,  these  said  official  mercenaries  having  minds  solelj  engrossed  with 
m«»i'h«»'^^  and  low  objects,  and  much  more  mercantde  than  political.] 
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This  came  now  to  be  of  the  more  importance,  as  there  was  no 
Ion<>'er  anj  independence  in  the  country.  Bologna  alone  dis- 
played at  times  an  effective  resistance,  so  that  it  was  even  con- 
templated once  at  Borne,  to  erect  a  citadel  there.  Other  com- 
munities, it  is  true,  occasionally  assumed  an  attitude  of  resist- 
ance; the  inhabitants  of  Fermo  once  refused  to  submit  to  the 
com  which  they  supposed  they  miglit  require  for  theniselves, 
being  taken  out  of  their  territory;^  in  Perugia  the  people  would 
not  pay  the  arrears  of  their  taxes;  but  these  movements  were 
easily  put  down  by  the  court  commissaries  general,  who  then 
introduced  just  so  much  severer  a  system  of  subordination;  even 
the  administration  of  communal  property  gradually  became  sub- 
jected to  the  measures  of  the  court. 

The  institution  of  the  Annona  presents  a  remarkable  example 
of  the  ordinary  character  of  this  administration. 

As  it  had  become  a  general  principle  throughout  the  sixteenth 
century  to  impose  trammels  on  the  export  of  the  indispensable 
commodities  of  life,  the  popes  too  adopted  measures  for  that  end, 
mainly  with  the  view  of  preventing  an  enhancement  of  the  price 
of  bread.  Yet  the  functions  of  the  prefetto  deir  annona,  to  whom 
this  branch  of  the  administration  was  entrusted,  were  originally 
very  limited.  These  were  first  extended  by  Gregory  XIII. 
AVithout  the  prefetto'^s  leave  the  com  that  had  been  gathered  in, 
could  neither  be  exported  out  of  the  country  altogether,  nor  re- 
moved even  from  one  district  into  another.  But  this  leave  was 
granted  only  in  the  event  of  the  com  being  to  be  had  on  the  1st 
of  March,  under  a  certain  price.  Clement  VIII.  fixed  this  price 
at  6,  Paul  V.  at  5^-  scudi  for  the  rubbio.  There  was  a  special 
tarif  establislied  for  the  price  of  bread,  which  was  regulated  by 
the  variations  in  the  price  of  corn.* 

But  now  it  was  found  that  the  demand  for  com  at  Home  was 
increasing  year  after  year.  The  number  of  inhabitants  was  in- 
creasing; the  cultivation  of  the  campagna  was  falling  off.     The 

1  Memoriale  prcscntato  alia  S'^  di  N.  S**  papa  Iimoccntio  dalli  dcpntati  ddlft 
citta  li  Fenno  per  il  tumulto  ivi  seguito  alii  6  di  Ludio  1G48.  MS. — [Memorial 
presented  to  the  Iloliuess  of  our  Lord  pope  Innocent,  by  the  deputies  of  the  city  of 


Fermo,  owing  to  the  tumult  that  took  place  there  on  the  6th  of  July  1648.  MS.] 
See  Bisaccioni  llistoria  delle  guerre  civili,  p.  271,  where,  besides  England,  France* 
Iceland,  and  Naples,  Fermo  too  is  introduced. 

*  In  the  work  intituled  Nicola  Maria  Nicolai's  Memorie,  l(^;;n  et  Oflservationi 
Buile  canipagiie  e  suU'  annono  di  Iloma  1803,  there  is  to  bo  found  in  vol.  II.  a  long 
scries  of  {Viiml  regulations  on  those  matten* 
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decay  of  that  district  is  specially  to  be  dated  from  the  former 
half  of  the  seventeenth  centorj.  If  I  mistake  not,  it  may  be 
traced  to  two  causes;  in  the  first  place,  to  the  alienation  already 
mentioned  of  small  possessions,  by  their  original  proprietors  to 
great  families;  for  the  land  requires  the  most  careful  cultivation, 
sach  as  is  usually  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  small  proprietor  only, 
who  devotes  to  it  himself  and  his  whole  income;  and  in  the  so- 
eond  place  to  the  increasing  deterioration  of  the  air.  Gregory 
XIII.  extended  the  cultivation  of  corn-land,  Sixtus  V.  endea- 
Toured  to  destroy  the  lurking-places  of  the  banditti,  and  thus 
the  former  had  deprived  the  lower  districts  towards  the  sea  of 
their  trees  and  underwood,  and  the  latter  had  cleared  the  high 
gronnds  of  their  forests/  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could 
be  put  to  any  use;  the  aria  cattiva  extended  and  contributed  to 
render  the  campagna  a  desert.  The  return  in  produce  fell  off 
from  year  to  year. 

jNow  this  disproportion  between  the  supply  and  demand  gave 
occasion  to  Pope  Urban  VIII.  to  make  the  superintendence  more 
stringent,  and  to  extend  the  rights  of  the  prefctto.  By  one  of 
his  first  enactments  he  absolutely  prohibited  the  exportation  of 
com,  cattle,  or  oil,  alike  from  the  states  in  general,  and  from  one 
district  into  another;  and  he  empowered  the  prefctto  to  fix  the 
price  of  com  at  the  Campofiore,  according  to  the  produce  of  each 
harvest,  and  to  prescribe  to  the  bakers  the  weight  of  the  loaf  in 
proportion  to  the  same. 

By  this  means  the  prcfetto  became  omnipotent,  and  neglected 
not  to  turn  to  his  own  advantage  and  that  of  his  friends,  the 
function  accorded  to  him.  The  monopoly  of  com,  oil  and  meat, 
including  all  the  most  indispensable  articles  of  consumption,  was 
placed  directly  in  his  hands.  We  are  not  told  tliat  the  cheap- 
ness of  these  articles  was  much  promoted  thereby;  exportation 
was  even  conceded  to  favoured  persons,  and  what  was  chiefly  felt, 
was  only  the  pressure  that  took  place  in  forestalling  and  selling. 
It  was  at  once  perceived  that  agriculture  suffered  a  still  further 
decline.* 

1  Relatione  dello  stato  di  Roma  presente — [Account  of  tho  state  of  Rome  at 
present]  or  Almaden.    Soe  Appendix. 

s  Pietro  Contarini  1627 .  "  II  pontefico  arcndo  Icvato  lo  tratte  conccssi  a  di?ent 
da  tiiDi  preoeaBori  •  -  hora  vcndendole  ne  cava  bona  somma  dl  danaro  :  non  volt*  i 
n  titippo  Till  nd  grano  forestlero :  1'  arte  del  campo  vicne  ad  abUmdunani  iM)r 
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This,  generally  speaking,  was  the  period  whence  we  may  date 
the  complaints  that  prevailed  with  respect  to  the  universal  de- 
cline of  the  states  of  the  church,  complaints  which  have,  since 
that  time,  never  ceased  to  be  made.  ^'  In  travelling  hither  and 
thither,^''  say  the  Venetian  ambassadors  of  1621,  whom  I  first 
find  giving  expression  to  them,  "  we  have  observed  that  there 
is  great  poverty  among  the  peasantry  and  common  people,  not 
to  say  much  pinching  among  the  other  classes:  a  fruit  of  the 
sort  of  government  they  live  under,  and  particularly  of  the  in- 
significant trade  of  the  country.  Bologna  and  Ferrara  have  a 
certain  splendour  in  their  palaces  and  nobility;  Ancona  is  not 
without  some  traffic  with  Bagusa  and  Turkey;  all  the  remain* 
ing  towns  are  sunk  very  low."  In  1654,  the  opinion  very  ge- 
nerally prevailed,  that  an  ecclesiastical  government  is  ruinous/ 
Already,  too,  the  inhabitants  began  bitterly  to  complain.  "  The 
imposts  of  the  Barberini,"  exclaims  a  contemporary  biographer, 
*'  have  exhausted  the  country,  and  the  avarice  of  Donna  Olym- 
pia  the  court;  a  better  state  of  things  was  expected  from  the 
virtue  of  Alexander  VII.,  but  all  Sienna  has  poured  itself  out 
on  the  states  of  the  church  for  the  purpose  of  draining  them  to 
the  dregs."*'^     And  there  was  no  abatement  of  the  demands. 

The  administration  was  once  compared  by  a  cardinal  to  a 
horse,  which,  after  being  fatigued  with  running,  is  spurred  on 
afresh,  and  makes  another  ctfort  to  proceed,  until  it  becomes 
quite  exhausted  and  falls.  This  period  of  utter  exhaustion  seems 
now  to  have  arrived. 

il  poco  0  nioQ  guadagno  che  ne  traggono." — [Tho  pontiff  haTing  taken  away  tfao 
export  licence  granted  to  sundry  persons  by  his  predecessors  -  -  by  selling  it  now 
derives  from  it  a  good  sum  of  money :  he  wishes  that  there  shoula  neither  be  too 
low  prices  nor  foreign  com :  agriculture  comes  to  be  abandoned  on  account  of  the 
little  or  no  profit  it  bears.] 

1  Diario  Deone,  torn.  IV.  1649,  21  Ag.  "E  dorere  di  favorir  la  chiesa:  pcr6 
veggiamo  che  tutto  quelle  che  passa  a  lei,  d  in  pregiudicio  del  publico,  come  che  le 
terre  sue  subito  sono  dishabitate  e  le  possession!  mal  coltivate,  si  vede  in  Ferrara, 
in  Urbino,  in  Nepe,  in  Ncttuno,  et  in  tutte  le  piazzo  che  sono  passate  nel  dominio 
della  chiesa." — [Deone's  Journal,  vol.  IV.  1649,  2l8t  Aug.  It  is  made  a  duty  to 
favour  tho  church :  wherefore  we  see  that  all  that  goes  to  it  is  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  public,  so  that  its  lands  suddenly  become  uninhabited,  and  its  posseaaiona  ill 
cultivated,  as  is  to  be  seen  in  Ferrara,  in  Urbino,  in  Nepe,  in  Nettuno,  and  in  all 
the  places  through  which  we  passed  in  the  church's  dominions.] 

*  Vita  di  Alcsaandro  VII. :  "  Spolpato  e  quasi  in  teschio  ridotto  dalle  gabelle 
Barberine  lo  state  ecclesiastico  e  smunta  la  corte  dall'  ingordigia  di  Olimpia  confi- 
davano  generoso  ristoro  della  bont&  d'Alessandro." — [The  ecclesiastical  state  picked 
to  the  bone,  and,  as  it  were,  reduced  to  a  skull  by  the  taxes  of  the  Barberini,  and 
the  court  exhausted  by  the  greed  of  Olympia,  trusted  to  the  geuOTous  restoration 
to  be  derived  from  the  goodness  of  Alexander.] 
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There  had  grown  up  the  worst  spirit  that  can  animate  a  body 
of  public  officials:  every  man  looked  upon  the  commonwealth 
mainly  as  an  object  of  personal  advantage,  often  only  of  his 
HTarice. 

In  what  a  frightful  manner  did  bribery  and  corruption  break 
in! 

At  the  court  of  Innocent  X.,  Donna  Olympia  procured  offices 
for  applicants  under  the  condition  of  their  paying  her  a  monthly 
acknowledgment.  Nor  was  she  the  only  one  to  do  so.  Donna 
Clementia,  sister-in-law  of  the  datarius  Gecchino,  acted  in  the 
same  way.  Christmas,  in  particular,  was  the  grand  harvest- 
time  for  presents.  Because  Don  Camillo  Astalli,  on  one  such 
occasion,  would  not  allow  Donna  Olympia  to  share  in  his  pre- 
sents, although  he  had  given  hopes  that  he  would  do  so,  the 
former  felt  the  utmost  indignation,  and  thus  the  foundation  was 
laid  for  Astalli'^s  ruin.  Into  what  falsifications  was  not  Mas- 
cambruno  hurried  by  bribery !  To  the  decrees  which  he  laid 
before  the  pope  he  added  false  summaries  of  contents  ;  and  as 
the  pope  read  only  the  summaries,  he  subscribed  his  name  to 
things  of  which  he  had  no  suspicion,  and  which  covered  the  Ro- 
man court  with  ignominy.^  Nothing  can  be  more  deplorable 
than  to  read  that  Don  Mario,  the  brother  of  Alexander  VI I., 
was  enriched,  among  other  things,  by  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  the  Borgo. 

For,  unhappily,  the  judicial  functions  also  were  infected  with 
this  disorder. 

We  have  a  statement  of  the  abuses  that  had  found  their  way 
into  the  law  court  of  the  Bota,  presented  to  Pope  Alexander  by 
a  man  who  had  been  in  his  employment  during  a  period  of  28 
years.'  He  reckons  that  there  was  not  an  auditor  of  the  Bota 
that  did  not  receive  Christmas  presents  to  the  amount  of  500 

^  PalbtTicini  attempts  to  exctiso  it  on  the  ground  that  the  proceedings  in  the 
Dataria  were  written  *'  di  carattere  franceso,  come  d  restato  in  uso  della  dataria 
dapoi  che  U  sedia  fu  in  Avignone/'—Tin  the  French  character,  as  has  been  in  use 
bj  the  Dataria  ever  since  the  seat  (of  the  popes)  was  at  Ayignon  J  which  the  pope, 
accordingly,  did  not  easily  read. 

s  Disordini  che  occorrono  nel  supremo  tribunale  della  rota  nella  corte  Romana  e 
gli  ordini  oon  i  quail  si  potrebbe  riformarc,  scrittura  fatta  da  un  avrocato  da  pre^ 
aeotant  all  S^  di  N.  S**  Alessandro  VII. — [DisorderB  that  occur  in  the  supreme 
tribonal  ^  the  Rota  in  the  Roman  court,  and  the  regulations  by  which  they  might 
ba  rsCbniied,  a  writing  drawn  up  by  an  adTocate  for  presentation  to  the  Holiness  of 
our  Lord  Akzander  VII.]    MS.  Rang,  at  Vienna,  m.  23. 
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scudi.     People  who  could  not  find  access  to  the  auditor  in  per- 
son, could  reach  at  least  his  relations,  assistants,  and  servants. 

Not  less  corrupting,  however,  was  the  operation  of  the  in- 
junctions issued  by  the  court  or  by  the  great.  The  judges  would 
even  excuse  at  times  to  the  parties  themselves  the  unjust  judg- 
ments they  pronounced:  they  declared  that  justice  suffered  vio- 
lence. 

Now  what  sort  of  administration  of  justice  could  this  be  con- 
sidered! There  were  four  months  of  holidays:  the  remaining 
months  were  likewise  given  to  dissipation  and  idleness;  deci- 
sions were  improperly  delayed,  and  bore  at  last  every  mark  of 
undue  haste.  Appeals  served  no  good  purpose.  The  case,  it 
is  true,  would  be  handed  over  to  other  members  of  the  court; 
but  what  was  there  to  prevent  these  from  being  just  as  much 
subjected  to  such  influences  as  the  former?  Besides  they  even 
allowed  their  minds  to  be  guided  by  the  judgment  already  pro- 
nounced. 

These  were  evils  which  extended  from  the  supreme  court  of 
justice  to  all  the  rest,  and  to  the  administration  of  justice  and 
of  the  government  in  the  provinces/ 

They  are  pressed  on  the  attention  of  Pope  Alexander  by  Car- 
dinal Sacchetti  in  the  most  urgent  manner,  in  a  document  which 
is  still  extant :  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  whom  no  man  helps, 
by  the  powerful:  the  corruption  of  justice  through  the  interces- 
sion of  cardinals,  princes,  and  dependants  of  the  palace,  in  favour  of 
particular  parties ;  the  delay  of  causes  which  might  be  despatched 
in  a  few  days,  for  years,  and  tens  of  years;  the  violent  treatment 
experienced  by  those  who  apply  for  redress  from  an  inferior 
to  a  higher  magistrate ;  the  mortgages  and  executions  where- 
with the  payment  of  taxes  is  enforced ;  revolting  measures  fitted 
only  to  make  princes  detested,  and  to  enrich  their  servants: 
"  sufferings,  most  holy  Father,"  he  exclaims,  "  which  are  worse 
than  those  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt !  people  that  have  not  been 
conquered  with  the  sword,  but  that  happen  to  belong  to  the  Ro- 
man see,  either  in  consequence  of  their  having  been  presented 

^  Disordlnl :  *'  Con  le  male  decialoni  di  questo  tribunale  supremo  (della  rota)  si 
corrompe  la  giuBtitia  a  tutti  gli  altri  minori,  almeno  dello  stato  ecclesiastico,  veden- 
dosi  da  giudici  dare  sentence  con  decisioni  si  fatte." — [With  the  bad  decisions  of 
this  supreme  court  (of  the  rota),  justice  is  corrupted  among  all  the  minor  courts,  at 
Jeast  in  the  eociesiastical  state,  it  being  aeen  to  by  the  judges  that  they  pronoonco 
aentenoe  in  oonfynmiy  with  auch  deciaions.) 
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to  it  by  princes,  or  by  having  voluntarily  placed  themselves 
under  its  rule,  are  treated  more  inhumanly  than  the  slaves  in 
Syria  or  in  Africa.  Who  can  perceive  it  without  shedding 
tears  r^ 

Such  was  already  the  state  of  things  in  the  civil  government 
of  the  church  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 


And  now  let  us  see  if  there  be  any  good  ground  to  believe, 
that  the  administration  of  the  church  could  have  been  preserved 
from  similar  abuses! 

That,  equally  with  the  administration  of  the  civil  government, 
depended  on  the  court,  and  from  the  spirit  of  the  court  received 
its  general  impulsion. 

Certain  limitations  were,  no  doubt,  imposed  on  the  curia  in 
this  department.  In  France,  the  crown  possessed  the  most  im- 
portant prerogatives;  and  in  Germany,  the  chapters  preserved 
their  independence.  In  Italy  and  Spain,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
was  more  at  liberty  to  act  as  it  pleased;  and,  in  point  of  fact, 
it  there  took  unscrupulous  advantage  of  its  lucrative  rights. 

In  Spain,  the  Roman  court  had  the  power  of  appointing  to 
all  the  less  important,  and  in  Italy  even  to  all  the  higher  offices 
and  benefices.  It  is  hardly  to  be  believed  what  sums  flowed  in 
to  the  dataria  from  Spain,  through  the  expediting  of  appoint- 
ments, the  spolia,  and  the  revenues  acquired  during  vacancies. 
But  the  curia  drew  probably  still  more  profit  from  its  connec- 
tion with  Italy,  regarded  as  a  whole,  for  the  members  were 
directly  benefited  by  the  richest  bishoprics  and  abbacies,  and  by 
many  priories,  commendatorships,  and  other  benefices.. 

And  can  it  even  be  said  that  this  was  all! 

IJut  along  with  rights,  which  of  themselves  were  somewhat 

1  I^tre  du  cardinal  Sacchetti  6crite  peu  ayant  sa  mort  aa  pape  Alexandre 
VIL  en  1663,  copie  tir6e  des  Manuscritti  della  regina  di  Suezia, — [Letter  of  Cardi- 
nal Sacchetti,  written  shortly  before  his  death,  to  Pope  Alexander  VII.,  in  1663, 
copj  taken  from  the  manu!»cripts  of  the  queen  of  Sweden],  in  Arckenholtz's  M^- 
moires,  torn.  IV.  App.  No.  XXXI 1. :  a  most  instructive  document,  confirmed  by 
too  many  others,  for  example,  by  a  scrittura  sopra  il  ffovemo  di  Roma — [writing 
on  the  government  of  Rome],  of  the  same  period  (Bibl.  Alt.):  "I  pcpoli,  non 
arendo  mtt  argento  nd  rame  nd  bianchcrie  n6  matarazze  per  sodisfare  alia  indiscre- 
tione  de  commissaij,  converr^  che  si  yenderanno  schiayi  per  pagare  i  pesi  camera- 
li." — [The  pwulations,  having  no  more  silver,  or  copper,  or  linens,  or  bedding,  where- 
with to  s^tjsij  the  iDducretion  of  the  oommiasanes,  wo\i\d  ^gra^  Xa  f«^  ^^stxsxv^x^ 
at  Mlmreg,  to  pay  the  bwrtbcna  imposed  by  the  chamber  .'\ 
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saspicious,  there  were  connected  the  most  ruinous  abuses.  I 
shall  mention  one  only,  which,  it  must  be  owned,  was,  no  doubt, 
the  worst.  The  practice  was  introduced,  and  about  the  nodddle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  became  quite  common,  of  burthening 
the  benefices  that  were  given  away,  with  a  pension  in  &vour  of 
some  one  or  other  member  of  the  curia. 

This  was  expressly  forbidden  in  Spain:  as  the  benefices  them- 
selves could  be  given  to  natives  only,  so  any  pension  that  they 
might  be  burdened  with,  could  have  been  in  their  favour  only. 
But  in  Rome,  people  contrived  to  evade  these  enactments.  The 
pension  was  made  out  in  the  name  of  a  native  or  naturalized 
Spaniard:  but  the  latter  bound  himself  by  a  civil  contract  to 
pay  yearly  a  fixed  sum  into  a  Roman  banking  house,  in  fayoar 
of  the  person  whom  it  was  chiefly  sought  to  favour.  Now  in 
Italy,  this  respect  for  appearance  used  never  once  to  be  thought 
of;  and  the  bishoprics  were  often  intolerably  burdened.  Mon- 
signer  de  Angelis,  bishop  of  Urbino,  complained  in  1663,  that 
from  that  rich  bishopric  he  drew  no  more  than  60  scudi  a-year; 
he  had  already  offered  to  renounce  it,  but  the  court  refused  to 
accept  his  resignation.  For  a  number  of  years  nobody  could 
be  found  to  undertake  the  sees  of  Ancona  and  Pesaro,  under  the 
hard  conditions  imposed  on  them.  In  1667,  there  were  counted 
twenty-eight  bishops  and  archbishops  who  had  been  loosed  from 
their  office,  for  non-payment  of  their  pensions.  This  disorder 
extended,  too,  from  the  bishoprics  to  the  parochial  cures.  The 
occupant  even  of  the  richest  parochial  living,  often  found  but  a 
sorry  subsistence ;  nay,  the  poor  incumbents  sometimes  sav^ 
their  very  perquisites  burdened.^     Many  became  broken-hearted 

1  The  spiteful  Basadona says :  '^^^ BIsogna ooncliiudere  che  ogni  bcneficio  capace  di 
pensions  rinianga  caricato  come  I'asino  di  Apalejo,  che  non  potendo  pii^  soetenere 
il  peso  meditava  di  gettarsi  in  terra,  quando  il  veder  caduto  il  compagno  e  tosto  de' 
vetturini  scorticato  hebbe  per  bene  di  sopportare  Tinsopportabil  soma." — fWe  must 
conclude,  that  every  benefice  capable  of  bearing  a  pension,  remains  burthened  like  the 
ass  of  Apuleius,  which,  when  unable  any  longer  to  bear  the  weight  it  carried,  thought 
of  throwing  itself  on  the  ground,  when,  seeing  its  companion  f^en  and  immediatelY 
flayed  by  the  driyers,  he  thinks  it  well  to  support  the  insupportable  load.]  AU 
contemporary  writers  are  agreed  in  their  representations  of  the  evil  itself.  The 
practice  was  likewise  re- introduced  for  incumbents  to  resign  their  livings  to  others, 
but  reserving  part  of  the  revenues.  Deone,  Diario  7  Genu.  1645 — [Deone,  in  his 
journal,  under  7th  January,  1645],  after  mentioning  the  archbishopric  of  Bologna, 
which  Cardinal  Colonna  relinquished  to  Albregati,  goes  on  to  say  :  **  con  questo 
<»empio  si  d  aperta  la  porta  d'ammettere  le  risegne :  e  cosi  stamane  si  d  publicata  la 
risegna  della  cbieasL  di  Ravenna  fattadal  card'  Gapponi  nelU  persona  di  moxuf  Tun- 
giannisuo  nipote  con  riscrva  di  pensione  a  s\io  t&^oTe  e  ^o^^  \«k.  xc^scNft  coa.  d*una 
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and  left  their  places;  but  time  alwajs  brought  fresh  candidates ; 
nay,  these  strove  with  each  other  which  should  offer  the  curia 
the  largest  pension ! 

But  what  sort  of  people  must  these  not  have  been !  Nothing 
could  follow  but  the  ruin  of  the  country  clergy,  and  the  neglect 
of  the  common  people. 

Far  better  was  it,  indeed,  that  the  people  in  the  protestant 
church  from  the  very  first  had  abolished  superfluities,  and  now 
at  least  order  and  justice  were  maintained. 

Certainly  the  wealth  of  the  Roman  catholic  church  and  the 
rank  in  the  world  to  which  a  man  was  raised  by  obtaining  a 
place  in  it,  had  the  effect  of  leading  the  aristocracy  to  devote 
themselves  to  it.     Pope  Alexander  had  even  made  it  a  maxim 
to  promote  chiefly  men  of  good  birth;  he  entertained  the  strange 
notion,  that  as  it  gratified  the  rulers  of  this  world  to  see  them- 
selves surrounded  with  servants  of  high  descent,  so  God  also 
most  be  gratified  by  his  service  being  conducted  by  persons  ele- 
vated in  point  of  rank  above  others.     But  this  certainly  was 
not  the  way  by  which  the  church  raised  itself  in  the  early 
centuries  of  its  history;  nor  was  it  that  by  which  it  (the  Bo- 
man  catholic  church)  had  been  restored  in  later  times.     The 
monasteries  and  congregations,  on  the  other  hand,  much  as  they 
had  contributed  to  the  resumption  of  Boman  Catholicism,  fell 
Into  contempt.     The  nephews  had  no  liking  for  any  one  that  lay 
nnder  monastic  vows,  just  because  unceasing  court  could  not  be 
paid  to  them  by  such.     In  every  case,  where  several  candidates 
appeared,  the  secular  clergy,  as  the  general  rule,  and  even  al- 
though inferior  in  point  of  merit  and  learning,  were  preferred. 
**  People  seem  to  hold,''  says  Grimani,  "  that  an  insult  is  put 
on  the  episcopate,  or  even  on  the  purple,  when  given  away  to 
a  brother  of  the  monastery."     He  remarks,  that  they  were  no 
longer  very  sure  of  venturing  to  exhibit  themselves  at  court, 
seeing  that  they  had  nothing  to  look  for  there  but  ridicule  and 
insult.     Symptoms  already  began  to  appear  of  none  but  people 
of  the  meanest  parentage  being  disposed  to  enter  the  monas- 

baona  parte  a1  card*  Pamfilio.** — [with  this  example,  the  door,  indeed,  is  opened  for 
admitting  rengnations,  and  thus  this  morning  there  has  been  made  public  the  ro- 
rignation  of  the  church  of  Itayenna  made  by  Cardinal  Capponi  in  the  person  of 
MonsF  Tangianni,  his  nephew,  under  reserration  of  a  pension  in  lus  Cutout,  and 
after  his  death,  of  a  good  pAH  (of  it)  to  Cardinal  Pam£V\o.'\ 
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teries.     "  Even  a  bankrupt  shopkeeper,^''  he  exclaims,  "  reckona 
himself  too  good  to  wear  the  cowl."^ 

After  the  monasteries  had  thus  yirtaally  lost  their  internal 
importance,  no  wonder  that  the  idea  already  began  to  be  enter- 
tained, that  they  were  superfluous.  It  is  very  remarkable  that 
this  idea  first  revealed  itself  in  Borne;  that  there  it  was  first 
thought  necessary  to  lay  restraints  on  the  monastic  life.  As 
early  as  1649,  Innocent  X.  prohibited  by  a  bull  all  new  recep- 
tions into  any  of  the  regular  orders,  until  a  calculation  should 
be  made  of  the  income  possessed  by  the  various  monasteries, 
and  until  the  number  of  persons  whom  they  could  maintain 
was  determined.^  Still  more  important  is  a  bull  of  15th  Octo- 
ber, 1652.  In  it  the  pope  complains  that  there  were  so  many 
pmall  monasteries,  in  which  the  offices  could  not  be  performed 
by  day  or  by  night,  nor  could  spiritual  exercises  be  kept  up, 
nor  the  rules  respecting  confinement  within  the  cloisters  observed, 
and  which  were  retreats  for  disorderly  conduct  and  crime:  the 
number  of  these  had  now  increased  beyond  all  due  measure ;  at 
one  stroke  he  abolished  them  all,  for  it  was  necessary  that  the 
tares  should  bo  separated  from  the  wheat.^    Already  people  be- 

1  To  this  Grimani  adds :  "  Si  toglie  ad  ognnno  afTatto  la  vogUa  dl  studiare  e  la 
cura  di  difenderc  la  rcllgionc.  Dctcrioraudosi  il  numcro  de*  religiosi  dotti  et  eaem- 
plari,  potrebbe  in  breve  soflfrime  non  poco  detrimento  la  corte :  onde  al  mio  credere 
farcbbono  bene  i  ix)ntcfici  di  procurar  di  limettero  i  regolari  nel  prime  posto  di  »ti- 
ma,  partecipnndoli  di  quando  in  quando  cariche,  -  -  e  cosi  nelle  rcligioni  yi 
cntrerebbero  buomini  eniinenti." — [Any  desire  for  study,  any  concern  for  the  de- 
fence of  religion,  is  taken  quite  away  from  every  one.  In  consequence  of  the  ikU- 
ing  off  in  the  number  of  learned  and  exemplar}'  men,  the  court  may,  in  a  short  time, 
suffer  no  small  loss  from  it :  hence,  in  my  opinion,  the  pontiffs  would  do  well  to  set 
about  putting  the  regular  clergy  in  the  first  posts  of  honour,  and  giving  them  a 
part  now  and  then  in  public  charges,  -  -  and  thus  eminent  men  will  enter  the 
religious  orders  there.] 

*  The  journal  describes,  under  Ist  of  January,  1050,  the  impression  made  by 
this  constitution :  ♦•  Non  cntrando  quella  raglone  ne*  cappuccini  et  altri  riformati  che 
non  posseduno  entrata,  temono  che  hi  prohibitione  sia  i)cri>etua,  e  cosi  cred*  io,  fin 
a  tanto  che  11  numcro  de'  regolari  hoggi  eccessivo  sia  ridotto  a  nimiero  competeute 
0  la  republica  da  loro  non  venga  oppressa." — [As  this  reasoning  did  not  embrace 
the  Capuchins,  and  other  reformed  orders  that  had  no  revenues,  it  is  feared  that 
the  prohibition  may  bo  peq>etual,  and  so,  I  believe,  until  the  number  of  the  regular 
clergy,  nowadays  excessive,  be  reduced  to  a  comi)etent  extent,  and  the  common- 
wealth not  come  to  be  oppressed  by  them.] 

>  Constitutio  super  extinctione  et  suppressione  parvorum  conrcntuum,  eorumque 
reductione  ad  statum  secuhirem,  et  bonorum  applicatione,  et  prohibitione  erigendi 
nova  loca  regularia  in  Italia  et  insuhs  adjacentibus.  Idibus  Octobris  1052. — [Con- 
stitution on  the  extinction  and  suppression  of  small  convents,  and  their  reiluction 
to  a  secular  condition,  and  on  the  application  of  their  property,  and  prohibition 
against  erecting  new  regular  places  (t.  e,  conventa)  in  Italy  and  the  atljaccut  isbiads. 
16th  Oct.  1662.] 
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gan  to  think,  aad  that,  too,  first  of  all  at  Borne,  of  relieving  the 
financial  embarrassments  even  of  foreign  states,  by  the  seques- 
^<Ution,  not  of  monasteries,  but  of  whole  orders.     When  Alex- 
ander VII.,  shortly  after  his  ascending  the  throne,  happened  to 
be  asked  by  the  Venetians  to  assist  them  in  the  war  of  Gandia 
Against  the  Turks,  even  he  suggested  to  them  the  abolition  of 
•ome  of  the  orders  in  their  territories.     They  were  rather  op- 
<PoBed  to  this,  as  these  orders  offered  a  provision  for  the  poorer 
^obili.     But  the  pope  carried  his  purpose  into  effect.     The  ex- 
^^^tence  of  these  convents,  said  he,  tends  rather  to  scandalize  the 
ithful  than  to  edify  them ;  that  he  acted  as  a  gardener  would 
0,  who  cuts  away  the  useless  branches  from  the  vine  to  make  it 
lie  more  fruitful.^ 
Yet  it  could  not  be  said  that  particularly  splendid  abilities 
^>irere  now  to  be  found  only  among  those  who  received  promotion. 
^We  find  a  general  complaint  in  the  seventeenth  century  about 
^he  want  of  distinguished  persons.^     Men  remarkable  for  their 
talents  were  often  excluded  even  from  the  prelature,  on  account 
of  their  being  too  poor  to  comply  with  the  conditions  attached  to 
their  reception.^     Success  in  life,  however,  depended  far  too. 
much  on  the  favour  of  the  nephews,  who  allowed  themselves  to 
be  approached  only  by  means  of  a  suppleness  and  servility  that 
could  not  be  propitious  to  the  free  development  of  the  nobler 
gifts  of  genius.     This  had  an  effect  on  the  whole  body  of  the 
clergy. 

It  is  certainly  a  striking  fact,  that  in  the  most  important 
branches  of  theological  study,  it  may  be  said  that  no  Italian 
authors  of  eminence  appeared,  neither  in  scripture-exposition, 
where  the  productions  of  the  1 6th  century  were  merely  repeated, 
nor  in  morab,  although  that  department  was  much  cultivated 

1  Belatione  de*  JV.  ambasciatori  ,  1656.    See  Appendix. 

*  Grimani :  "  Tolto  reconomia  esteriore  ogni  altra  coea  si  deteriora ;    -    ->    - 
dnmomini  di  ralore  effettivamente  scaneggia  al  presente  la  corte  al  maggior  segno." 

->  [Excepting  the  external  economy,  eyervthing  elao  is  getting  worse ; the 

eonrt  in  the  greater  degree  really  stands  in  ne^  of  men  of  worth.] 

t  Relatione  di  Roma  sotto  Clemente  IX.  **  Portando  lo  stile  che  lo  cariche  si 
transferiaoono  solamente  a  prclati  o  che  la  prelatura  si  conccdo  solo  a  quelli  che 
hanno  entrata  sufficiente  per  mantenere  U  decoro,  ne  sicgue  per6  che  la  maggior 
parte  di  soggetti  capaci  ne  n»ta  esclusa." — [Account  of  Rome  under  Clement  IX. 
while  the  way  leads  thus,  that  public  charges  are  transferred  solely  to  prelates,  and 
the  prelature  is  conceded  only  to  thooe  who  have  a  sufficient  income  for  maintain- 
ing decorum,  it  follows,  accordingly,  that  the  greater  number  of  capable  subjects 
femain  excluded  firom  them.] 
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in  other  quarters,  nor  in  dogmatic  theology.    Abreadj,  in  tlia 
congregations,  foreigners  alone  appeared  on  the  arena  in  "the 
disputes  about  the  means  of  grace;  and  in  those  that  follo^red 
concerning  free-will  and  faith,  the  Italians  took  but  little  ps^rt- 
After  Girolamo  da  Nami,  no  distinguished  preacher  appeared 
in  Rome.     In  the  journal  referred  to,  from  1640  to  1650,  com- 
posed as  it  was  by  so  strict  a  Roman  catholic,  this  is  remarked 
with  astonishment.     "  With  the  arrival  of  fast-days,''  it  goea 
on  to  say,  ^^  comedies  cease  in  the  saloons  and  houses,  and  coxx^~ 
mence  in  the  churches  and  pulpits.     The  holy  employment    ^^ 
preaching  serves  but  for  purposes  of  vain-glory  or  flattery.     ]%4^- 
taphysics  are  introduced,  of  which  the  speaker  understands  lit^t^l^ 
and  his  hearers  nothing.     Instead  of  teaching  and  rebuking,  i^b^ 
preacher  makes  the  church  ring  with  panegyrics,  for  the  sol^ 
purpose  of  furthering  his  own  promotion.     Already,  too,  wh^^ 
a  preacher  has  to  be  chosen  every  thing  depends  no  longer  o^^ 
merit,  but  only  on  connections  and  private  favour.*" 

The  conclusion  is,  that  that  great  internal  impulse  which  h&c^ 
previously  prevailed  in  the  court,  the  state,  and  the  church,  anc^ 
which  had  given  these  their  strict  religious  character,  was  now  ex- 
tinct;  the  tendencies  indicated  by  the  restoration  and  conquest 
had  now  gone  by;  other  motives  came  to  influence  the  course 
of  things,  which  at  last  ran  only  upon  power  and  personal  en- 
joyment, and  secularized  afresh  all  that  was  spiritual. 

The  question  occurs,  what  direction  was  taken,  under  these 
circumstances,  by  a  society  that  had  been  so  specially  founded 
on  the  principles  of  the  restoration  as  the  order  of  Jesuits. 

THX  JESUITS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  OF  lUE  SETEXIEENin  CEXTUUT. 

The  principal  alteration  in  the  internal  structure  of  the  so- 
ciety of  Jesus,  consisted  in  the  transference  of  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  professed. 

The  professed,  who  took  the  four  vows,  were  at  first  but  few 
in  number;  disconnected  with  the  colleges,  and  subsisting  upon 
alms,  they  had  confined  themselves  consequently  to  the  exercise 
of  spiritual  authority;  posts  requiring  secular  activity,  that  is, 
those  of  rectors,  provincials,  and  those  in  the  colleges  generally, 
had  been  occupied  by  the  coadjutors.  But  now  this  was  changed. 
The  professed  themselves  occupied  posla  m  \J[v^  ^tdmsmXx^Xajwix 
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[     Oxej  shared  in  the  college  revenues,  and  became  rectors  and  pro- 
vincial/ 

Now  the  first  consequence  resulting  from  this  was,  that  the 
stricter  tendencies  of  personal  devotion  which  had  hitherto  main- 
lined their  vigour  chiefly  through  the  profession  houses  being 
k^pt  entirely  apart,  became  gradually  more  and  more  relaxed. 
***om  the  first  reception  of  a  member,  his  ascetic  training  could 
*^ot  be  so  narrowly  looked  to;  Vitelleschi,  in  particular,  admitted 
^^any  who  had  no  proper  call;  and  the  highest  posts  were  eagerly 
fought  after,  merely  because  they  secured  at  once  spiritual  author- 
^'^y  and  secular  power.   But,  moreover,  this  combination  showed 
"^^iself  altogether  hurtful  in  its  general  effects.     Formerly,  the 
^^rofessed  and  the  coadjutors  had  maintained  a  mutual  surveil- 
''-^mce  over  each  other;  now  practical  weight  and  spiritual  preten- 
tion were  united  in  the  same  persons.     Men  even  of  the  most 
limited  capacities,  considered  themselves  great  geniuses,  because 
Nobody  ventured  any  longer  to  oppose  them.     Having  arrogated 
to  themselves  the  possession  of  an  exclusive  dominion,  they  be- 
gan quietly  to  take  the  enjoyment  of  the  wealth  which  in  the 
lapse  of  time  was  acquired  by  the  colleges,  and  to  make  the  aug- 
mentation of  it  the  chief  object  of  their  thoughts,  leaving  the 
official   management,  properly  so   called,  of  the   colleges  and 
churches  to  younger  people.^     They  assumed  likewise  a  very  in- 
dependent bearing  even  as  respected  the  general. 

The  extent  of  this  change  may  be  seen,  among  other  things, 
in  the  nature  and  the  fortunes  of  the  generals,  the  sort  of  per- 
sons chosen  as  chiefs,  and  how  matters  were  conducted  with 
these. 

>  In  a  collection,  Scritture  poUtiche,  morali  o  satiricho  sopra  lo  massimc,  istituti 
e  goremo  della  compagnia  di  Gresu — [of  documents  political,  moral,  and  satirical, 
on  the  maxims,  institutes,  and  goyemment  of  the  company  of  Jesus]  (MS.  Kom.)> 
there  is  to  be  found  a  copious  memoir  of  nearly  400  pages :  Discorso  sopra  la  rcli- 
gione  de'  padri  Gesuiti  e  loro  modo  di  goYcmare — rDlscourse  on  the  relidon  of 
the  Jesuit  fathers  and  their  mode  of  gorcmment] — written  between  1081  and  1086, 
br  *n  apparently  deeply  initiated  person,— Ax>m  which  the  notices  that  follow  have 
oiefly  been  taken. 

•  Discorso.  **  Molti  compariscono,  pochi  operano :  i  povcri  non  si  visitano,  i  ter- 
reni  non  si  coltivano.  -  -  Escludendo  quel  pochi,  d'ordinario  giovani,  che  attendono 
ad  insegnare  nolle  scuole,  tutti  gli  altri,  o  che  sono  oonfessori  o  procuratori  o  rettori 
0  ministri,  Mipena  hanno  occupatione  di  rilieYO." — [Discourse.  5lany  make  a  show, 
few  work ;  we  poor  are  not  visited,  the  lands  are  not  cultivated.  -  -  Excepting  a 
few,  ordinarily  young  men,  who  attend  to  the  teaching  of  the  schools,  all  the  rest, 
whether  oonfessors,  or  procurator*,  or  rectors,  or  vuniston,  \iaxdi^  W««  vk)  \sid|^ 
mflDtarf  oecaputioaa.] 

II.  2  I 
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What  a  difference  between  Mutio  Vitelleschi  and  his  prede- 
cessor Aqua  viva,  so  remarkable  for  self-command,  subtlety,  and 
firmness !  Vitelleschi  was  naturally  mild,  tolerant,  placable;  his 
acquaintances  called  him  the  angel  of  peace;  and  he  found  it  a 
subject  of  consolation  on  his  death-bed  that  he  never  had  injured 
any  one.  Striking  traits  of  an  amiable  disposition,  but  which 
made  him  inadequate  for  the  government  of  an  order  so  widely 
diffused,  so  active,  and  so  powerful.  He  was  unable  to  preserve 
strictness  of  discipline  even  in  the  matter  of  dress,  far  less,  of 
course,  to  oppose  effectually  the  demands  of  determined  ambi- 
tion. Under  his  administration,  extending  from  1615  to  1645, 
the  revolution  we  have  referred  to,  took  effect. 

The  same  spirit  was  shown  in  the  manner  in  which  affairs 
were  conducted  by  his  next  successors;  Vincent  Oaraffa  (1649) 
a  man  who  even  disdained  having  any  personal  attendance,  and 
who  was  all  meekness  and  piety,^  but  who  could  effect  nothing 
either  by  his  example  or  by  his  admonitions;  Piccolomini, 
(1651)  who  now  cast  off  that  disposition  to  adopt  decisive  mea- 
sures which  was  natural  to  him,  and  thought  of  nothing  but 
complying  with  the  wishes  of  his  brethren  of  the  order. 

For  already  it  was  no  longer  advisable  to  think  of  attempting 
any  change  in  this  respect.  Alexander  Gottofredi,  from  January 
to  March,  1651,  would  willingly  have  done  so,  and  endeavoured 
at  least  to  set  bounds  to  the  ambition  that  was  struggling  for  its 
own  advancement ;  but  the  two  months  of  his  administration 
sufficed  to  make  him  generally  hated,  so  that  his  death  was 
hailed  as  deliverance  from  a  tyrant.  And  still  more  decided  was 
the  dislike  which  the  next  general,  Goswin  Nickel,  drew  on  him- 
self. It  could  not  be  said  that  he  contemplated  any  radical  re- 
forms; generally  speaking,  he  allowed  matters  to  go  on  as  they 

1  Diario  Dconc  12  Glugno  1640.  *'  Mariedi  mattina  moriil  gcnerale  de*  Gesuiti: 
fa  di  poche  letterc,  ma  di  Bantlta  di  vita  non  ordinaria :  quanto  alia  sua  persona,  egli 
non  ha  mai  voluto  carrozza  al  buo  servigio,  nd  esser  differontiato  da  quaLsivoglia 
minimo  tra  di  loro  nel  trattar  del  vitto  o  vestito:  quanto  agli  altri,  voleva  cbe  i 
padri  Gesuiti  fossero  e  vivessero  da  religiosi  lasciando  i  trattati  politici  e  '1  frequen- 
tare  le  corti,  nel  che  hayendo  trovato  difHcolt^  impossibile  gli  hanno  oagionato  il 
sedia  della  morte." — [Deono's  Journal,  12  June  1640.  The  General  of  the  Jesuits 
died  on  Tuesday  morning.  He  was  of  little  literature,  but  of  no  ordinary  sanctity 
of  life :  as  regards  his  person,  he  never  wished  to  have  a  carriage  at  his  service,  nor 
to  be  differently  treated  from  any,  the  least  considerable  among  them,  nor  to  make 
any  account  of  food  and  clothing;  as  for  others,  he  wished  that  the  Jesuit  fathers 
should  be  and  should  live  as  religious,  (that  is,  as  persons  bound  by  vows)  forsaking 
political  schemes  and  frequenting  courts,  in  which  having  found  insurmountable 
difficulty,  they  became  the  cause  of  his  death.] 
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vere,  only  he  was  wont  to  insist  obstinately  on  the  views  which 
le  had  once  adopted,  and  in  his  manners  and  conduct  was  rough, 
*epnlsive,  and  wanting  in  due  respect  for  others.  But  by  this 
le  soon  oflfended  the  self-love  of  powerful  members  of  the  order 
K)  profoundly,  and  so  sensibly,  that  the  congregation  general  of 
L661,  took  steps  against  him,  such  as  might  have  been  thought 
impossible,  if  we  consider  the  monarchical  character  of  the  insti- 
tute. 

They  first  applied  to  Pope  Alexander  VII.  for  permission  to 
appoint,  as  an  adjunct  to  their  general,  a  vicar  with  the  right 
of  succeeding  him.  This  was  easily  obtained,  the  court  even 
suggesting  a  candidate  for  the  office,  in  the  person  of  that  Oliva 
who  first  recommended  the  calling  in  of  the  pope^s  nephews,  and 
the  members  wore  obsequious  enough  to  elect  that  favourite  of 
the  palace.  The  only  question  that  remained  was  under  what 
form  the  government  should  be  transferred  from  the  general  to 
the  vicar.  Deposition  was  a  word  which  people  could  not  pre- 
vail upon  themselves  to  pronounce.  To  obtain  the  thing  while 
the  expression  was  avoided,  the  question  was  proposed,  whether 
the  vicar  should  have  a  cumulative  power,  that  is,  together  with 
the  general,  or  a  privative,  that  is,  without  him.  The  congre- 
gation naturally  decided  for  the  privative;  it  virtually  declared 
by  that  decision,  that  the  general  who  had  been  such  till  then, 
should  be  deprived  of  all  his  power,  and  that  it  should  be  abso- 
lutely transferred  to  the  vicar.^ 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  society,  based  as  it  was  on  the 
principle  of  unconditional  obedience,  supplanted  its  very  chief^ 
and  that,  too,  without  his  having,  properly  speaking,  incurred 
the  guilt  of  any  ofience.  It  is  manifest  to  what  an  extent  the 
aristocratical  tendencies  were  beginning  to  predominate  in  that 
order  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

Oliva  was  a  man  that  liked  external  peace,  good  living,  and 
political  intrigue.  He  had  a  villa,  not  far  from  Albano,  where 
he  cultivated  the  rarest  exotics.  Even  when  he  was  in  the  city, 
he  would,  from  time  to  time,  retire  to  the  noviciate  house  of  St. 

1  See  the  detailed  acconnt  in  the  contemporary  Discorso.  "  Venendo  nol,"  the 
author  ends  by  saying,  "in  tal  tempo  a  Roma  ed  andando  a  fargli  riyerenza  (a 
Nbkel)  -  -  conchiuse  con  dire  queste  parole :  lo  mi  troro  qui  ahandonato  e  non  poiso 
pHk  niente." — [We  having  arrived  about  this  time  at  Rome,  and  haviiur  ffone  to  pav 
nhn  (Nickel)  reverence  -  -  he  concluded  with  the  following  words:  I  ond  mymii 
fbnaken  here,  and  have  it  no  longer  in  my  power  to  do  any  thing.] 
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Andrew,  where  he  gave  audiences  to  no  one.  The  most  exqui- 
site dishes  only  were  placed  on  his  table;  he  never  went  out  on 
foot;  the  apartments  he  occupied  were  already  carried  to  refine- 
ment in  point  of  comfort;  he  enjoyed  his  position  and  the  power 
that  it  gave  him;  such  a  man  assuredly  was  little  fitted  to  revive 
the  old  spirit  of  the  order. 

The  latter,  in  fact,  was  daily  departing  farther  and  fiarthe 
from  the  principles  on  which  it  had  been  founded. 

Was  it  not  bound  before  all  things  to  defend  the  interests  o 
the  Romish  church,  and  had  it  not  been  virtually  instituted  fo 
that  purpose?     But  the  intimate  ties  we  have  seen  it  form  withs- 
France  and  the  house  of  Bourbon,  had  now  modified  it  in  such, 
a  way,  that  in  the  competition  between  Roman  and  French  in— 
terests  that  was  gradually  appearing,  it  almost  uniformly  adopte<L 
the  side  of  the  latter.^    Jesuit  works  were  occasionally  con- 
demned at  Rome  by  the  inquisition,  for  excessive  warmth  in. 
defending  the  rights  of  crowned  heads.     The  superior  of  the 
French  Jesuits  avoided  intercourse  with  the  papal  nuncio,  in. 
order  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  entertaining  ultramontane  senti- 
ments.    Nor  could  the  Roman  see  otherwise  boast  of  the  obedi- 
ence of  the  order  at  that  time;  in  missions,  for  example,  papal 
regulations  were  almost  always  cast  to  the  wind. 

Further,  it  was  a  fundamental  principle  with  the  society,that 
the  members  were  to  renounce  all  secular  ties,  and  to  devote 
themselves  to  spiritual  duties  alone.  How  had  not  this  princi- 
ple been  maintained  at  other  times  with  such  strictness  that 
every  entrant  renounced  his  whole  property !  First,  that  step 
was  delayed  for  a  while;  it  was  then  taken  indeed,  but  only 
conditionally,  in  as  much  as  the  member  possibly  might  be  ex- 
pelled; at  length  the  practice  was  introduced  of  members  trans- 
ferring their  property  to  the  society:  it  being  clearly  imder- 
stood,  however,  that  this  transference  should  be  made  to  the 
precise  college  which  each  severally  entered,  in  such  wise  that 

1  Relatione  della  nuntiatura  di  Mons*  Scotti,  nunzio  aUa  M**  del  re  X™«,  1639 — 
1641 :  "I  Gresuiti,  che  dovrebbero  essere  come  altre  volte  defensori  delJa  santa  sede, 
pia  dcgli  altri  la  pongono  in  compromesso.  -  -  Professano  totale  ritiratetta  (daUa 
nuntiatura),  dubbiosi  sempre  ncll'  aocostarsi  al  nuntio  di  non  perdere  appresso  min- 
istri  regj." — [Account  of  the  nuncioship  of  Monsignor  Scotti,  nuncio  to  the  Most 
Ghristian  king,  1639 — 1641.  The  Jesuits,  who  ought,  as  in  other  times,  to  be  the 
defenders  of  the  holy  sec,  jeopard  it  more  than  any  others.  -  -  They  profess  absolute 
withdrawment  (from  tlic  nuntiatura),  being  always  doubtful  in  accosting  the  nimcio, 
lest  they  abould  iose  influence  with  the  kin^a  mmv5\«w!\ 
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&  man  even  retained  the  management  of  his  property  after  hay- 
ixig  thus  transferred  it,  only  under  another  title.^  The  mem- 
l>ers  of  collies,  here  and  there,  havmg  more  time  at  their  com- 
xnand  than  their  relations  who  lived  in  the  midst  of  society, 
managed  the  affairs  of  the  latter,  collected  their  money,  and 
eonducted  their  lawsuits.' 

But  not  only  in  the  case  of  individuals,  in  colleges  as  corpo- 
rations, also,  this  mercantile  spirit  hegan  to  prevail.     Under 
t;he  pretence  of  securing  their  prosperity,  because  large  donations 
liad  ceased,  the  members  endeavoured  to  accomplish  this  by 
means  of  some  kind  of  industry.     The  Jesuits  held  there  was 
so  difference  between  cultivating  the  ground  as  the  most  ancient 
monks  had  done,  and  engaging  in  business,  as  they  sought  to 
do.     The  coUegio  Romano  allowed  cloth  to  be  woven  at  Mace- 
jata,  first  for  their  own  use  alone,  then  for  all  the  colleges  in  the 
province,  finally  for  the  public  in  general:  it  was  sent  for  sale 
to  the  fairs.     In  consequence  of  the  close  ties  that  bound  the 
different  colleges  together,  a  system  of  doing  business  for  one 
another  grew  up.     The  Portuguese  ambassador  in  Bome  was 
directed  to  draw  what  money  he  might  require,  from  the  Jesuits 
who  came  from  Portugal.     In  the  colonies,  in  particular,  they 
traded  with  success :  a  net-work,  formed  of  the  connections  of 
the  order,  extended  over  both  continents,  having  Lisbon  for  its 
central  point. 

This  was  a  spirit  which,  after  having  been  once  called  forth, 
necessarily  re-acted  on  all  the  internal  bearings  of  the  institu- 
tion. 
It  had  always  remained  a  fundamental  principle,  that  instruc- 

t  Vinoentii  Cairafis  epistola  de  medils  eonserrandl  primsBnun  spiritum  Bocieta- 
tk.  •«  Definitis  pro  arbitrio  dantU  domibus  siye  oollegiis  in  qaibus  ant  sedem  ubi 
fixaras  est  aat  jam  animo  fixerit,  -  -  anxie  affnnt  nt  qnte  Booietati  reliqaerunt, 
ipnmet  per  te  administiient." — TVincent  Carrafa  b  letter  on  the  means  of  preaerr- 
i^  the  primitiTe  roirit  of  the  society.  The  honses  or  colleges  being  defined  accord- 
ing to  the  choice  of  the  donor,  in  which  he  is  either  about  to  fix  a  place  for  himself 
or  lias  ahneady  fixed  it  in  his  own  mind,  -  -  they  anxiously  driye  at  haying  the 
administration  to  themselyes  of  what  they  haye  giyen  to  the  society.] 

s  Epistdla  Goswini  Nickel  de  amore  et  studio  perfect®  paupertatis.  "  Illud  in- 
tolsrabile,  si  et  lites  inferant  et  ad  tribunalia  oonfligant  et  yiolentas  ^uniarnm 
repetitiones  faciant,  ant  palam  negotiantur  ad  qusstum,  -  -  specie  auidem  primo 
aijieeta  etiam  honesta,  caritate  in  consangumeoe,  deoepti." — [Epistle  of  Groswin 
Nidwl  on  the  loye  and  stud^  of  perfect  poyerty.  It  is  intolerable,  if  they  commence 
lawmits,  and  fifht  out  chums  before  the  judges,  and  make  yiolent  repetitions  of 
money,  or  ooouy  trade  for  the  puipose  of  maUng  gains,  deceived  Vj  "wVaN.,  ^  ^:n^ 
Bi^ty  adeea,  teenu  bononnble,  namely,  by  affectUm  for  T<\a!tSDTA!\ 
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tion  should  be  giyen  gratuitously.  But  presents  were  taken  of* 
receiving  pupils,  and  also  on  the  occasion  of  particular  holidays, 
which  occurred  several  times  in  the  year  :^  scholars  possessed  of 
property  were  in  special  request.  Yet  the  consequence  of  this 
was,  that  these  felt  a  certain  degree  of  independence,  and  would 
no  longer  comply  with  the  strictness  of  the  old  discipline.  A  Je- 
suit that  had  raised  a  stick  against  a  pupil,  received  from  him 
a  stab  for  doing  so;  and  a  young  man  in  Gubbio,  who  had 
thought  himself  too  roughly  treated  by  the  father  prefetto,  mur- 
dered the  latter  in  return.  Even  in  Bome  the  disturbances  in 
the  college  were  the  constant  subject  of  conversation,  both  in 
the  city  and  in  the  palace.  The  teachers  were,  on  one  occasion, 
blockaded  for  a  whole  day  by  their  scholars;  and  the  rector,  in 
compliance  with  their  demands,  had  at  last  actually  to  be  dis- 
missed. These  things  were  symptomatic  of  a  general  struggle 
between  the  old  regulations  and  the  new  tendencies.  The  lat- 
ter, in  the  end,  virtually  maintained  their  ground.  The  Jesuits 
were  incapable  of  any  longer  preserving  the  influence  with  which, 
at  an  earlier  period,  they  had  governed  men^s  minds. 

In  fact,  however,  they  no  longer  had  a  mind  to  subject  the 
world  to  themselves,  and  to  imbue  it  with  a  religious  spirit; 
much  rather  had  their  own  spirit  fallen  under  the  influence  of 
the  world:  their  only  endeavour  was  to  render  themselves  indis- 
pensable to  mankind,  in  whatever  way  they  could  succeed  in 
doing  so. 

To  this  object  they  adjusted  not  only  the  rules  laid  down  by 
the  institute,  but  religious  and  moral  doctrines  also.  To  the 
work  of  confession,  through  which  they  exercised  so  immediate 
an  influence  on  the  inmost  motives  of  individual  minds,  they 

1  Disoorso.  "  Per  lo  meno  I'anno  dae  yolte,  cio6  al  natale  e  nel  giomo  deDa  pro- 
pria festa,  si  fanno  le  loro  offerto  OYvcro  mancie,  le  quali  asoendono  a  somma  conu- 
derabile.  -  -  II  danaro  poi  di  questc  offerte  o  che  venga  impicgato  in  ai^genti, 
quadri  o  tappezzcrle,  calici  o  altri  addobbi  somiglianti,  tutto  ridoncb  in  utiliti  da* 
colleci  mcdesimi.  Avegna  che  i  rettori  locali  so  no  senrono  iodifferentementev 
dal  oio  ne  derivano  infinite  offcnsioni,  poco  o  nulla  stimano  i  lamentl  de'  propj 
Bcolari." — [Discourse.  Twice  a-ycar  at  least,  that  is,  on  the  birth-day  (of  toe  do- 
nor) and  tho  day  of  the  proper  festival  (of  the  college,  I  suppose,  t«  e,  on  the  feast 
of  the  saint  to  whom  it  is  dedicated.  Tr.),  they  make  their  offerings,  or  drink- 
money  ^fts,  which  amount  to  a  considerable  sum.  -  -  The  money,  then,  of  theee  of- 
ferings, or  what  comes  in  the  shape  of  articles  of  siWer  plate,  pictures,  or  tapestry, 
or  such  like  furniture,  all  goes  to  the  use  of  the  said  colleges.  It  may  happen  that 
the  load  rectors  make  use  of  these  indifferently,  from  which  there  arise  infinite  of- 
fcncea;  they  care  little  or  nothing  for  the  comiABAXii&  ot  Wy&vc  <x7m  eoholars.] 
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^Te  a  direction  which  justly  demands  the  attention  of  all 
^iines. 

On  this  subject  we  have  unquestionably  authentic  documents. 
I^hey  have  expounded,  in  numerous  and  extensive  works,  the 
principles  observed  by  themselves  in  confession  and  absolution, 
and  which  they  offer  to  others.  They  are  essentially  the  same, 
in  general,  with  those  that  have  been  so  often  objected  to  them. 
Let  OS  endeavour  to  comprehend  at  least  the  leading  principles, 
proceeding  upon  which  they  made  the  whole  territory  their 
own. 

In  the  confessional,  however,  every  thing  must  infallibly  de- 
pend on  the  idea  a  man  may  conceive  of  transgression — of  sin. 

They  explained  what  sin  is,  by  calling  it  a  spontaneous  de- 
parture from  the  command  of  God.^ 

And  in  what,  we  further  inquire,  consists  this  spontaneity! 
They  reply,  in  a  discernment  of  the  sin,  and  in  a  full  consent 
of  the  will.^ 

This  principle  they  adopted  from  an  ambitious  desire  of  pro- 
posing something  new,  endeavouring,  at  the  same  time,  to  recon 
cile  it  with  the  usages  of  ordinary  life.     With  all  the  subtlety 
of  the  schoolmen,  and  with  a  comprehensive  regard  to  occurrent 
cases,  they  carried  it  out  to  the  most  revolting  consequences. 

According  to  their  doctrine,  it  is  enough  that  a  man  only  does 
not  intend  to  commit  sin  as  such ;  he  has  the  more  ground  to  hope 
for  pardon  the  less  he  thinks  of  God  in  doing  what  is  wrong,  and 
the  more  violent  the  passion  by  which  he  feels  himself  impelled: 
habit,  nay,  even  a  wicked  example,  in  as  much  as  they  control 
the  freedom  of  the  will,  suffice  for  exculpation.  How  much,  by 
this  means,  is  the  sphere  of  transgression  narrowed !  No  one 
would  love  sin  for  its  own  sake  alone.  But  besides  this,  they 
recognise  grounds  for  exculpation  of  a  different  kind  still.     For 

t  Fr.  Toledo's  definition  :  "voluntarius  recessus  a  regula  diyina  " — [a  voluntary 
depuiore  from  the  divine  rule]. 

*  Bmembaiim,  Medulla  theologisB  moralls  lib.  V.  c.  II.  dub.  III.»  thus  expresaoi 
luiDielf :  *'  Tria  requiruntur  ad  peccatum  mortale  (quod  gratiam  et  amicitiam  cum 
Deo  folvit),  quorum  si  unum  dosit,  fit  yeniale  (quod  ob  suam  Icyitatem  gratiam  et 
amicitiam  non  tollit) :  1.  ex  parte  intellectus,  plena  advertentia  et  doliberatio,  2. 
ex  parte  ToluntatiH,  perfcctus  consensus,  3.  gravitas  matcrlic.'* — [Three  things  are 
required  to  constitute  mortal  sin  (which  dissolves  favour  and  friendship  with  God), 
and  of  these  should  one  bo  wanting,  it  becomes  venial  (which,  because  of  its  light- 
ness, does  not  take  away  (God's)  favour  and  friendship) :  1.  on  the  part  of  the  un« 
derrtanding,  fiill  advertency  and  deliberate  purpose ;  2.  on  the  part  of  the  wilU 
perfect  cooamt ;  3.  importance  of  the  thing  toat  ia  done.^ 
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example,  duelling  is  certainly  forbidden  by  the  church;  neve 
theless,  the  Jesuits  find,  that  should  any  one,  by  avoiding 
duel,  risk  being  accounted  a  coward,  the  loss  of  an  office,  or 
favour  of  his  prince,  he  is  not  to  be  condemned  because  he 
cepts  a  challenge/     To  swear  falsely  is  in  itself  a  grievous  si 
but  whoever,  say  the  Jesuits,  swears  outwardly  only,  witho 
an  inward  intention  of  doing  so,  he  will  not  be  bound  thereb 
he  jests  indeed,  but  does  not  swear.^ 

These  doctrines  are  to  be  found  in  books  that  expressly  profi 
to  be  moderate.  Who  would  pursue  still  further,  now  th 
those  times  are  gone  by,  the  search  after  wider  deviations  froczx 
what  is  rights  on  the  part  of  a  subtlety  that  annihilated  all  mo- 
rality, and  in  which  one  such  teacher  strives,  with  literary  emu- 
lation, to  outdo  another  t  But  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  even 
the  most  rugged  precepts  of  individual  doctors  became  very  dan- 
gerous, owing  to  another  principle  of  the  Jesuits,  the  doctrine 
of  probability.  They  maintained  that,  in  doubtful  cases,  a  man 
may  venture  to  follow  an  opinion  of  the  soundness  of  which  he 
himself  is  not  convinced,  provided,  beforehand,  that  it  be  de- 
fended by  some  respectable  author:^  they  held  it  not  only  allow- 
able to  follow  the  most  tolerant  teachers,  but  they  even  advised 
people  to  do  so.  People  were  to  despise  scruples  of  conscience; 
nay,  the  true  way  for  a  man  to  rid  himself  of  these,  was  for  him 
to  follow  the  mildest  opinions,  even  though  they  should  be  less 
sure.*  How  did  the  most  secret  self-determination  become  there- 
by quite  an  external  act.     In  the  Jesuit  directories,  all  the  pos- 

^  **  Priyandus  alioqui  ob  Buspicionem  ignavise,  dignitate,  officio  vel  favore  princi- 
pis." — I  To  bo  deprived  otherwise,  on  account  of  the  suspicion  of  cowardice,  of  dig- 
nity, office,  and  the  fiivour  of  the  prince.]  Busembaum,  Ub.  III.  tract.  IV.  cap.  I. 
dub.  V.  art.  I.  n.  6. 

•  •*  Qui  exterius  tantum  juravit,  sine  animo  jurandi,  non  obligatur,  nisi  forte 
ratione  scandali,  cum  non  juraverit  sed  luserit."  (Lib.  III.  tract.  II. cap.  II.  dub.  IV. 
n.  8.) — [He  who  has  sworn  only  externally,  without  the  intention  of  swearing,  is 
not  bound,  unless,  perhaps,  by  reason  of  the  scandal,  since  he  has  not  sworn,  but 
merely  jested.    (Book  III.  tract  II.  ch.  II.  doubt  IV.  n.  8.)] 

*  Aphorismi  confessariorum  s.  v.  dubium.  "  Potest  quis  &cere  quod  probabili 
ratione  vel  auctoritate  putat  licere,  etiamsi  oppositum  tutius  sit:  sufficit  autem 
opinio  alicujus  gravis  autoris." — Aphorisms  of  confessors  under  the  word  dwbt. 
Any  one  may  do  what  he  thinks  lawful  on  probable  grounds  or  authority,  although 
to  do  the  opposite  may  be  safer :  the  opinion,  however,  of  any  grave  author  is  suffi- 
cient.] 

^  Busembaum,  lib.  I.  c.  III. :  "  Remedia  conscientisa  scrupulosse  sunt,  1.  scrupu- 

los  contemnere,  4.  aasuefaoere  se  ad  sequendas  sententias  mitiores  et  minus  etiam 

certas." — [Busembaum,  book  I.  ch.  III. :  The  remedies  for  a  scrupulous  conscience 

are,  I.  To  despise  scruples.   2.  To  accustom  one's  self  to  follow  milder  and  even  less 

Bure  opinions.] 
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B  oontingencies  of  life  are  treated  o£^  much  in  the  spirit  of 

liod  usiiall J  adopted  in  systems  of  civil  law,  and  tested  ae- 

ding  to  the  degree  of  their  excnsabilitj;  a  man  needs  onlj  to 

k  np  for  his  case  there,  and  to  regulate  himself  accordingly, 

thout  any  conviction  of  his  own,  and  then  he  is  sure  of  abao- 

fcion  before  God  and  the  chorch.     A  slight  declination  of  the 

loiights  from  a  particular  point,  disburdens  from  all  moral 

iame.     The  Jesuits  themselves,  with  a  certain  degree  of  can- 

ionr,  are  amazed  at  times  to  see  how  light  the  yoke  of  Christ 

becomes  through  their  doctrines. 

THZ  JAXSKXISXI. 

All  life  must  ere  this  have  died  out  in  the  Boman  catholic 
diurch,  had  there  not  at  the  same  moment  appeared  likewise  an 
opposition  to  such  destructive  doctrines,  and  to  the  whole  deve- 
kpment  connected  with  them. 

Already  even,  most  of  the  other  orders  were  on  bad  terms 
with  the  Jesuits.  The  Dominicans  had  quarrelled  with  them  on 
account  of  their  deviations  in  doctrine  from  Thomas  Aquinas; 
and  the  Franciscans  and  Capuchins  because  of  the  exclusive 
power  which  they  arrogated  to  themselves  in  the  missions  in 
farther  Asia:  sometimes  they  were  attacked  by  the  bishops, 
whose  authority  they  abridged;  sometimes  by  the  parish  priests, 
whose  official  duties  they  invaded.  Often,  too,  in  the  univer- 
Bities,  at  least  in  France  and  the  Netherlands,  they  had  adver- 
saries to  contend  with.  But  all  this  formed  no  effective  opposi- 
tion, such  as  could  only  spring  from  a  conviction  deep  in  its 
source,  and  taken  up  with  fresh  spirit. 

For  at  last,  even  the  moral  doctrines  of  the  Jesuits  came  to 
be  closely  connected  with  their  dogmatical  propositions.  In  the 
former,  as  well  as  the  latter,  they  allowed  an  ample  scope  to  the 
freedom  of  the  will. 

But  this  was  now  the  very  point  to  which  the  greatest  resist- 
ance which  the  Jesuits  in  general  have  ever  experienced,  at- 
tached itself.     It  revealed  itself  in  the  following  manner. 

During  those  years  in  which  the  controversies  on  the  means 
of  grace  kept  the  theological  world  in  the  Boman  catholic  church 
in  great  contention,  among  the  students  at  Louvain  there  wen 
two  joong  men,  Cornelius  Janse,  from  Holland^  and  Jolvn  d« 

//.  2  K 
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Verger,  a  Ghwcou,  who,  with  a  conviction  in  which  they  were 
perfectly  agreed,  had  adopted  the  side  of  the  stricter  doctrines, 
doctrines  which  had  never,  indeed,  been  suppressed  in  Lonvain, 
and  conceived  a  violent  antipathy  to  the  Jesuits.     Verger  was 
of  higher  rank  and  ampler  means  than  his  friend,  whom  he  took 
with  him  to  Bayoune.     There  they  plunged  into  the  constantly- 
repeated  study  of  the  works  of  Augustine,  and  conceived  such^ 
an  enthusiastic  admiration  for  the  doctrines  of  that  church-fi^- 
ther  on  grace  and  free-will,  as  determined  the  character  of  theiir 
whole  future  lives/ 

Jansenius,  who  became  a  professor  at  Louvain,  and  bishop  oF" 
Ypres,  pursued  rather  the  theoretical;  Verger,  who  obtained  th& 
abbacy  of  St.  Gyran,  rather  the  practical  and  ascetic  method^ 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  these  doctrines  again  into  vogue. 

Yet  the  book  in  which  Janseniiis  copiously  and  systemati- 
cally developed  his  convictions,  under  the  title — Augustinos,  i» 
a  very  important  one,  not  only  because  of  the  boldness  with 
which  it  impugns  the  Jesuits  in  their  dogmatical  and  moral  ten- 
dencies, but  because  it  does  so  by  giving  all  the  freshness  of 
living  thoughts  to  the  ancient  formulas  on  grace,  sin,  and  for- 
giveness. 

Jansenius  starts  from  the  point  that  the  will  of  man  is  not 
free;  that  he  is  fettered  and  held  in  bondage  by  lusting  after 
earthly  things ;  that  by  his  own  power  he  is  incapable  of  rising 
out  of  this  condition ;  that  grace  must  come  to  his  assistance, 
grace  which  is  not  so  much  the  forgiveness  of  sins  as  the  deliv- 
erance of  the  soul  from  the  bonds  of  concupiscence.* 

1  Synopsis  vitsa  Jansenii  [Sketch  of  the  life  of  Jansenius],  prefixed  to  the  Augos- 
tinus :  "  In  Cantabriam  deinde  migravit,  nbi  eniditLssiinorum  Tiroriim  consuetudi- 
ne  et  familiari  studiorum  communione  in  SS.  Patrum  et  prsDeertim  Augustini 
intelligentla  magnos  progressus  fecisse,  ssepe  testatus  est." — [lie  then  migrated  into 
Biscay,  where  he  has  often  testified  that  while  enjoying  the  acquaintance  and  fiuni- 
liar  fellowship  in  study  of  most  learned  men,  he  made  great  progress  in  understand- 
ing the  holy  fathers,  and  particularly  Augustine.] 

s  Com.  Jansenii  Augustinus,  torn.  III.  lib.  I.  cap.  II. :  **  Liberatio  volantatia  non 
est  peocati  remissio,  s^  relaxatio  qusedam  delectahilis  rinculi  concupisoentialis,  cui 
innexus  senrit  animus  auoad  per  gratiam  infusa  coalesti  dulcedine  ad  suprema  dUi- 
genda  transferatur." — [The  liberation  of  the  will  is  not  the  remission  of  sin,  tmt  a 
certain  delightful  relaxation  of  the  concupisoential  bond,  enchained  by  which  the  mind 
is  in  bondage,  until,  by  a  celestial  sweetness  infused  by  grace,  it  is  carried  orer  to 
the  love  of  the  supreme  good.]  Thus,  also,  does  Paacid  understand  this  doctrine. 
"  Dieu  change  le  cceur  de  Thomme  par  une  douceur  c6leste  qu*il  y  r6pand."  Les 
Provinciales,  1.  XVIII.  tom.  III.  p.  413. — (Grod  changes  man's  heart  by  a  heaven- 
IjrsweetneeA  which  he  sheds  over  it.  Provmcial  Letters,  letter  XVII I.  voL  III. 
p.  413.] 
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Here  we  Bee  at  ouee  his  distinctive  view.  He  makes  grace 
^nter  by  the  higher  and  purer  gratification  which  the  soul  expe- 
K^ienees  in  things  divine.  The  effectual  grace  of  the  Saviour, 
^Mja  he,  is  nothing  but  a  spiritual  delight,  by  which  the  will  is 
mxiduced  to  desire  and  to  perform  what  God  has  decreed.  It  is 
"^lie  omipontaneous  movement  Instilled  into  the  will  by  Qod, 
"through  which  goodness  pleases  a  man,  and  he  is  induced  to 
i^trive  after  it.^  He  repeatedly  inculcates  that  what  is  good  must 
^>e  done,  not  from  dread  of  punishment,  but  from  love  of  right- 
eousness. 

And  now,  proceeding  from  this  point,  he  rises  to  the  higher 
question,  what  this  righteousness  is? 
He  answers,  God  himself. 

For  God  must  not  be  thought  of  as  if  he  were  corporeal,  or 
under  any  form  whatever,  not  even  that  of  light;  we  must  con- 
template him  and  love  him  as  the  eternal  truth,  the  source  of 
jdl  truth  and  wisdom,  as  righteousness,  not  in  so  far  as  that  is  the 
attribute  of  a  character,  but  in  so  far  as  realized  to  our  thoughts 
as  an  idea,  as  a  supreme  inviolable  rule.  The  rules  of  our  ac- 
tions emanate  from  the  eternal  law:  they  are  a  reflection  of  his 
light:  whoever  loves  righteousness,  loves  God  himself.^ 

Man  does  not  become  good  by  directing  his  mind  to  this  or 
that  virtue,  but  by  fixing  his  regards  on  the  unchangeable, 
simple,  supreme  good,  which  is  truth,  which  is  God  himself. 
Virtue  consists  in  the  love  of  God. 

And  it  is  just  in  this  love  that  the  deliverance  of  the  will  con- 
sists: its  ineffable  sweetness  annihilates  the  charm  of  sinful 
desires :  there  arises  a  voluntary  and  blissful  necessity  of  not 
sinning  but  living  well,*  the  true  free-will,  that  is,  a  will  deliv- 
ered from  evil  and  filled  with  good. 

1  Tom.  m.  lib.  IV.  c.  I. 

*  Tom.  III.  lib.  V.  e.  III. :  "  Reguls  yiyendi  et  quasi  lomimi  virtatum  immnta- 
biUa  et  lempitema  non  sunt  aliud  quam  lex  SBtema  qua)  in  ipsa  Dei  setemi  yeritate 
i|kiidei,  quam  proinde  diligcndo  non  aliud  diligit  nisi  ipsum  Doum  aeu  vcritatem 
el  jortitiam  ejus  incommutabilem,  a  qua  promanat  et  ex  otyus  reftdgentia  lucLs 
fb%et  quidquid  velut  justum  et  rectum  approbamus.'' — [The  rules  of  living,  and  aa 
it  were  the  unchangeable  and  eternal  lights  of  the  virtues,  are  nothing  but  the  eter- 
lud  law  which  shines  forth  in  the  very  truth  of  the  eternal  God  ;  which,  therefore, 
in  loTing  a  man,  loves  nothing  else  but  God  himself,  or  his  immutable  truth  and 
justice,  from  which  there  emanates,  and  from  whoso  refulgence  there  shines  forth, 
whatever  we  approve  as  just  and  right.] 

•  Tom.  III.  lib.  VII.  c.  IX. :  "  voluntas  felix,  immutabilis  et  neoeasaria  non  pec- 
candi  recteque  vivendi.*'— [Vol.  HI.  book  VIT.  ch.  IX.;  a  bliaai'ul,  immMUh^,%sik 
nceemary  wiUingnetB,  not  to  sin,  but  to  live  rightly  .'\ 
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In  this  work  it  is  amazing  to  how  high  a  degree  the  develop- 
ments of  doctrine  are  kept  philosophically  clear,  even  in  the 
learned  zeal  of  a  hostile  discussion:  the  fundamental  ideas  are 
at  once  moral  and  religious,  speculative  and  practical;  to  the 
external  self-satisfaction  of  the  Jesuit  doctrine,  it  opposes  strict 
retirement  within  a  man'^s  own  self^  the  ideal  of  an  activity  that 
vents  itself  in  love  to  God. 

But  while  Jansenius  was  still  occupied  with  the  composition 
of  this  work,  his  friend  was  already  attempting,  first  of  all,  to 
exhibit  in  his  own  life,  and  then  practically  to  extend  among 
those  around  hiui,  the  ideas  that  lay  at  its  foundation. 

St.  Cyran,  for  so  had  Verger  now  come  to  be  called,  had  pro- 
vided for  himself  a  learned,  ascetic  solitude  in  the  midst  of  Paris, 
and  there,  in  a  course  of  indefatigable  study  of  holy  scripture 
and  of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  he  endeavoured  to  imbibe  their 
spirit.  The  peculiarity  of  the  doctrine  in  which  he  agreed  with 
Jansenius,  must  have  led  him  first  of  all  to  the  sacrament  of 
penance.  He  was  dissatisfied  with  the  regulations  for  penitents 
laid  down  by  the  (Roman)  church;  and  was  heard,  indeed,  to 
say,  that  the  church  had  been  purer  at  its  commencement,  as 
brooks  are  near  their  source;  and  that  but  too  many  Gospel 
truths  were  now  obscured.^  His  requirements,  on  the  contrary, 
sounded  yery  severe.  Self-humiliation,  patience,  dependance 
on  God,  absolute  renunciation  of  the  world,^  the  devotion  of  all 
a  man"*s  active  energies,  to  the  love  of  God,  this  alone  to  him 
seemed  Christianity.  So  profound  an  idea  had  he  of  the  neces- 
sity of  an  inward  change,  that  according  to  his  doctrine,  grace 
must  precede  penance.  "  When  God  means  to  deliver  a  soul, 
he  begins  internally:  if  the  heart  be  but  once  changed,  if  true 
contrition  be  but  once  experienced,  all  else  follows;  absolution 
can  but  indicate  the  first  beam  of  grace:  as  a  physician  has  but 
to  follow  the  motions  and  internal  operations  of  nature,  so  must 
the  physician  of  the  soul  follow  the  operations  of  grace.'^  He 
often  repeats  that  he  himself  had  travelled  over  the  whole  path 
from  temptation  and  sin,  to  contrition,  prayer,  and  exaltation. 
He  opened  his  mind  to  but  few;  whenever  he  did  so  he  was 

^  Extracts  from  his  exAmiDation  in  Reuchlin's  Gcschichte  von  Portroyal  [Hia- 
tory  of  Portroyal],  I.  p.  461. 

'  *'  S'humilier,  sonfirir  et  d6pendre  de  Dien  est  tonto  la  vie  Chr6tienne." — [Self- 
humiliation,  suffering,  and  dependence  on  God,  is  the  whole  Christian  life.] 
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Sparing  of  his  words,  his  coanteDance  beaming  with  the  expres- 
sion of  peace*;  bat  as  he  threw  his  whole  soul  into  what  he  said, 
he  always  waited  for  an  occasion  and  inward  call,  in  himself 
well  as  in  others,  he  made  an  irresistible  impression:  those 
'who  listened  to  him  felt  themselves  involuntarily  changed,  and 
tears  would  burst  from  their  eyes  before  they  were  aware/   Very 
soon  some  distinguished  men  attached  themselves  to  him  as  de- 
cided .  proselytes :  Amauld  d^Andilly,  who  stood  on  intimate 
terms  with  Cardinal  Bichelieu  and  Queen  Anne  of  Austria,  and 
was  employed  on  the  most  important  affairs;  whose  nephew, 
too,  le  Maitre,  admired  at  that  time  as  the  first  speaker  in  the  par- 
liament, and  who  had  the  most  splendid  career  before  him,  yet 
now  withdrew  at  once  to  a  hermitage  near  Paris.     Angelique 
Amauld,  whom  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention,  and 
her  nuns  of  Portroyal,  clung  to  St.  Cyran  with  the  unbounded 
deference  usually  felt  by  pious  women  for  their  prophets. 

Jansenius  died  before  he  had  seen  his  book  in  print:  and  St. 
Cyran,  immediately  after  his  first  conversions,  was  thrown  into 
prison  by  Bichelieu,  who  had  a  natural  dislike  to  such  personal 
efficiency ;  but  these  untoward  events  did  not  check  the  progress 
of  their  doctrines. 

Jansenius^s  book,  alike  from  its  inherent  merit  and  from  its 
boldness  as  a  polemical  work,  gradually  produced  a  general  and 
deep  impression.^  St.  Cyran  continued  to  put  forth  his  activity 
in  making  converts  from  his  prison ;  the  respect  he  commanded 
was  increased  by  the  unmerited  sufferings  which  had  befallen 
him,  and  which  he  bore  with  great  resignation ;  so  that  on  re- 
gaining his  liberty  on  the  death  of  Bichelieu,  he  came  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  saint,  another  John  the  Baptist.  He  died, 
indeed,  a  few  months  after  (on  the  11th  of  October,  1643),  but 
he  had  founded  a  school  which  saw  the  gospel  in  his  doctrines 
and  those  of  his  friend:  '^  his  disciples,^^  says  one  of  them,  ^'went 
forth  like  eaglets  under  his  wings:  heirs  of  his  virtues  and  his 

1  M^moires  pour  senrir  &  lliistoire  de  Portroyal  par  Mr.  Fontaine,  I.  p.  335. 
Baeine :  Histoire  de  Portrayal,  p.  IS4. 

s  6«rberon :  Histoire  du  Jans^nisme,  I.  63 :  "  Lea  th6oIogiens  de  Paris  B*appli- 
qiiteent  tdlement  k  Tdtude  de  TAngustin  d^Ipres,  oil  ils  reconnoiawient  celoi  d' Hip- 
pone,  -  -  qa'on  oommen^oit  k  n'entendre  plus  parmi  ces  th^ologiens  que  les 
noma  de  Jansfinius  et  do  S.  Augustin.'* — [Gerberon :  History  of  Jansenism,  I.  03. 
The  dlTinee  of  Paris  applied  themselTes  so  to  the  study  of  the  Tpres  Ansustine,  in 
whom  tbey  recognized  him  of  Hippo,  -  -  that  among  those  aiyine&  taer^  Im^yv 
to  be  no  other  nsmea  hcArd  but  those  of  JansomuB  and  §t.  Xw\^Wtvc\ 
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piety,  who  transmitted  agaiu  to  others  what  they  had  received 
from  him.  Elijah  left  Elisha  behind  him,  who  continues  to 
carry  on  his  work/^ 

If  we  attempt  to  point  out  the  relation  in  which  the  Jansen- 
ists  stood  to  the  prevailing  ecclesiastical  parties  in  general,  they 
manifestly  remind  us  of  protestantism.  They  urged  with  quite 
the  same  zeal  the  necessity  of  holy  living;  they  endeavoured  no 
less  to  give  a  new  form  to  theology,  by  removing  the  excrescen- 
cies  of  scholasticism.  But,  in  my  opinion,  we  must  not  venture 
on  that  account  to  pronounce  them,  remotely  even,  a  kind  of  un« 
conscious  protestants.  The  main  difference,  viewed  historically, 
lies  in  their  willingly  submitting  to  a  principle,  to  which  protes- 
tantism, from  the  first,  was  not  to  be  brought  back;  they  re* 
mained  attached  to  those  most  eminent  fathers  of  the  Latin 
church,  who  had  been  abandoned  in  Germany  ever  since  1523, 
namely,  Ambrose,  Augustine  and  Gregory;  and  only  added  to 
these  some  of  the  Greek  fathers,  particularly  Ghrysostom;  in  the 
works  of  these  fathers,  they  thought  they  possessed  a  pure  un- 
adulterated tradition,  from  which,  further,  St.  Bernard  never 
deviated,  but  which,  posterior  to  that  "last  of  the  fathers,'*  be- 
came obscured  throu(]:h  the  intrusion  of  the  Aristotelian  doo- 
trines.  Hence  we  find  them  far  removed  from  that  energetic 
zeal,  wherewith  the  protestants  went  back  directly  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Holy  Scripture,  their  conscience  being  satisfied  with  the 
first  formations  which  became  the  groundwork  of  the  later  sys- 
tem. They  remained  satisfied  that  the  visible  church,  notwith- 
standing momentary  obscuration  and  disfigurement,  still  is  of 
one  spirit,  yea,  of  one  body  with  Christ,  and  is  infallible  and 
imperishable;  they  held  very  earnestly  to  the  episcopal  hierar- 
chy; they  lived  in  the  belief  that  Augustine  had  been  inspired 
by  GK}d,  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  to  the  world,  in  its 
fulness,  the  doctrine  of  giuce,  which  constitutes  the  essence  of 
the  new  covenant;  in  their  apprehension.  Christian  theology  in 
him  received  its  completion ;  that  theology  they  desired  but  to 
comprehend  in  its  root,  to  understand  in  its  essence;  yet  Pela- 
gian opinions  had  often,  down  to  that  time,  been  held  as  Augus- 
tinian — Luther  had  been  awakened  by  Augustine,  but  had  then 
gone  back  without  reserve  to  the  first  source  of  information, 
Scripture,  the  word  of  God;  conJTOii\.m^  Viim  Roman  catholi- 
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oisiD,  had  held  fast  to  the  entire  system  that  had  grown  up  in 
the  oonrBe  of  ages;  the  Jansenists  endeavoured  to  give  currency 
to  Augustine^s  conception,  as  being  that  which  comprised  all 
that  went  before,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  what  followed.  Pro- 
teBtantism  rejects  tradition;  Roman  Catholicism  clings  to  it, 
while  Jansenism  seeks  to  purify  it,  to  restore  its  original  char- 
acter, and  thereby  thinks  to  regenerate  alike  doctrine  and  life. 

Forthwith  there  assembled  in  the  solitude  of  Port-royal  des 
Ohamps,  to  which  le  Maitre  had  first  retired,  no  inconsiderable 
eooiety  around  him,  all  agreed  in  the  profession  of  those  princi- 
ples. It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  in  the  first  instance  there  was 
Bomething  contracted  about  it,  for  it  was  chiefly  composed  of 
members  and  friends  of  the  Amauld  family.  Le  Maitre  alone 
drew  about  him  four  of  his  brothers;  their  mother  who  had  given 
them  their  peculiar  disposition  of  mind,  was  an  Amauld.  St. 
Oyran'^B  oldest  friend,  to  whom  he  had  bequeathed  his  heart,  was 
Amauld  d^Andilly;  he,  too,  at  length  joined  the  society;  his 
youngest  brother,  Anthony  Amauld,  was  the  author  of  the  first 
work  of  any  consequence  in  its  favour.  These  were  followed  by 
a  great  many  other  relations  and  friends.  The  convent  of  Port- 
royal  in  Paris  also,  was  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  that 
family.  Andilly  relates  that  his  mother,  who  at  length  likewise 
entered  there,  had  around  her  twelve  daughters  and  grand- 
daughters.^ This  reminds  us  that  it  was  chiefly  the  elder  An- 
thony Amauld,  from  whom  all  these  were  descended,  tliat  by 
his  splendid  pleading  in  1594,  led  to  the  decision  that  the  Jesu- 
its should  leave  Paris.  A  dislike  to  the  order  had  become  as  it 
were  hereditary  in  the  family. 

But  how  soon  and  how  nobly  was  that  narrow  circle  enlarged. 

Many  others  attached  themselves  to  it,  attracted  solely  by 
the  tie  of  a  congenial  taste.  An  influential  preacher  in  Paris, 
called  Singlin,  an  adherent  of  St.  Cyran^s,  was  particularly  active 
in  their  behalf  Singlin  had  this  singular  quality,  that  while 
it  was  only  with  difficulty  that  he  could  express  himself  in  com- 
mon conversation,  no  sooner  did  he  mount  the  pulpit  than  he 
displayed  an  overpowering  eloquence.^  Those  who  most  eagerly 
dung  to  him,  he  sent  to  Port-royal,  where  they  were  cordially 

1  ^femoirai  d'Anuuild  d'Andilljr,  I.  p.  341. 
*  Mdmoirai  de  Fontaine,  II.  p.  2d'd. 
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welcomed.  They  consisted  of  yooDg  clergymen  and  men  of 
learning,  thriving  merchants,  men  of  the  most  distinguished 
families,  physicians  who  ahready  occupied  important  positions  in 
society,  members  of  other  orders,  all  nevertheless  such  as  nothing 
but  an  inward  impulse  and  a  decided  agreement  in  sentiment 
could  have  induced  to  take  this  step. 

And  now  in  this  retirement,  just  as  if  in  a  convent  kept  toge- 
ther voluntarily,  and  without  the  obligation  of  formal  vows,  there 
was  much  time  given  no  doubt  to  religious  exercises;  the  church 
was  sedulously  attended;  there  was  much  solitary  and  social 
prayer;  there  were  agricultural  labours  also,  and  one  or  other 
member  of  the  society  engaged  in  some  handicraft;  but  literary 
engagements  constituted  the  chief  occupation  of  the  place;  the 
Port-royalists  formed  a  sort  of  academy. 

While  the  Jesuits  stored  up  learning  in  enormous  folios,  or 
lost  themselves  in  the  perverse  scholasticism  of  artificial  systems 
of  morals  and  theology,  the  Jansenists  addressed  themselves  to 
the  nation. 

They  began  by  translating  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  church 
fathers,  and  Latin  prayerbooks;  in  this  they  happily  contrived 
to  avoid  the  old  French  forms  which  had  injured  the  works  of 
this  kind  that  had  hitherto  appeared,  and  to  express  themselves 
with  an  attractive  clearness.  An  educational  institution  which 
they  established  near  Port-royal,  furnished  them  with  an  occa- 
sion for  composing  school-books  for  the  ancient  and  modem  lan- 
guages, and  in  logic  and  geometry;  and  these  proceeding  from  a 
fresh  apprehension  of  the  object  to  be  attained,  supplied  new 
methods  for  ordinary  use,  the  advantage  of  which  came  to  be 
universally  acknowledged.^  Mingled  with  these  there  then  ap- 
peared other  works,  controversial  writings  of  an  acuteness  and 
l^recision  which  intellectually  annihilated  their  enemies;  works 
of  deep  devotion,  such  as  the  hours  of  Port-royal,  which  came  to 
be  greedily  received,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  century,  are  still 
as  new  and  as  much  in  request  as  at  their  first  appearance. 
Minds  of  such  eminent  scientific  capacity  as  Pascal,  coryphasi  of 
French  poesy,  such  as  Bacine,  men  of  learning  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive range  of  study,  such  as  Tillemont,  went  forth  from 

'  Notice  de  Petitot,  prefixed  to  theMemoin  of  Andilly,!.,  otberwise  a  surprivingW 
pMrtUd  work. 
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among  them.  Their  efforts,  as  we  see,  extended  far  beyond  the 
circle  of  theology  and  asceticism  that  had  been  marked  out  by 
Janse  and  Verger.  We  should  not,  indeed,  venture  too  far, 
should  we  assert,  that  this  union  of  men,  rich  in  mental  endow- 
ments, full  of  noble  aims,  who  in  their  intercourse  with  each 
other  developed,  altogether  of  themselves,  a  new  tone  of  expres- 
sion and  of  communicating  knowledge,  has  exercised  in  general  a 
very  remarkable  internally-beneficial  influence  on  the  literature 
of  France,  and  hence  on  that  of  Europe,  and  that  the  literary 
lustre  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  may  so  far  be  traced  to  it. 

Now,  however,  how  must  not  the  spirit  that  lay  at  the  foun- 
dation of  all  these  productions,  have  by  their  means  opened  a 
way  for  itself  into  the  nation!  It  found  adherents  in  all  quar- 
ters. The  parish  priests,  by  whom  the  Jesuit  confessional  had 
long  been  detested,  particularly  attached  themselves  to  them. 
At  times,  for  example  under  Cardinal  Botz,  it  seemed  not  unlikely 
that  they  would  find  their  way  to  the  ranks  of  the  superior 
clergy;  important  situations  were  given  them.  Forthwith  we 
find  that  they  had  patrons,  not  only  in  the  Netherlands  and 
France,  but  even  in  Spain:  while  Innocent  X.  was  still  reigning, 
a  Jansenist  preacher  was  to  be  heard  from  the  pulpit  in  public 
at  Bome.^ 

The  question  there  before  all  others  now  was,  how  these  opin- 
ions would  be  looked  upon  by  the  Roman  see. 

POSITION  OF  THE  ROMAN  COURT  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  TWO  PARTIES. 

There  had  now  recommenced,  only  under  somewhat  different 

1  Deone,  torn.  IV.    "  Fu  citato  per  il  sant'  officio  Monsieur  Honorato  Herzan 

(Hertent),  dottor  della  Sorbona  di  Pariggi,  per  la  predica  che  fece  in  San  Luid  nel 

giorao  deila  festa,  nella  quale  sostenne  e  difese  V  opinione  di  Janaenio  con  esaltarlo 

per  nnico  intwprete  di  S.  Agostino,  non  specificandolo  ma  perb  delincandolo  che  da 

TUMifliffdnno  era  inteso.     Egli  si  ritiro  in  casa  dell'  ambasciator  di  Francia  e  di  la 

m  PariggL    U  suo  libro  d  prohibito,  et  il  maestro  del  sacro  palazzo  ne  ha  havuto 

onalelie  trayaglio  per  hayenie  permessa  la  stampa :  egli  si  scusa  con  dire  che  Teniva 

oedicato  al  papa  et  era  in  lingua  franoese,  la  quale  effU  non  intende,  perd  oontenendo 

il  libra  Y  opinione  faToreyole  uV  opinione  loro  oontro  1  opinione  de'  Gebuiti." — [There 

waa  Btimiiioiied  to  appear  before  the  holy  office,  Monsieur  Honorato  Ilerxan  (Iler- 

mii),  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  at  Paris,  for  the  sermon  he  had  preached  in  the  church 

of  St.  Louis  on  the  feast  day,  in  which  he  maintained  and  defended  the  opinion  held 

by  Jansenius,  extolling  him  at  the  same  time  as  the  sole  inteq)reter  of  St.  Augustine, 

not  naming  him,  but  describing  him  in  such  a  maimer  that  every  body  undentood 

him.   lie  withdrew  to  the  house  of  the  French  ambassador,  and  from  that  to  Paris. 

His  book  is  prohibited,  and  the  master  of  the  sacred  palace  has  got  himself  into  some 

trouble  for  having  permitted  it  to  be  printed ;  he  excuses  himself  by  saying  that  it 

cama  with  a  dedication  to  the  pope,  and  was  in  the  French  tongue,  which  he  docs 

not  UDderstand,  the  book,  in  fine,  containing  the  opinion  favourable  to  their  o^inlua 

agaiiisi  the  opIiijoD  of  the  Jesuits.] 

•>   T 
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forms,  that  same  controversy,  which,  forty  years  before,  neither 
Clement  VIII.  nor  Paul  V.  had  ventured  to  determine. 

I  am  not  sure  that  Urban  VIII.  or  Innocent  X.  would  have 
shown  more  decision,  had  there  not  unluckily  appeared  in  the 
work  of  Jansenius  a  passage  at  which  the  Boman  see,  on  other 
grounds,  took  great  offence. 

In  his  third  book,  on  the  state  of  innocence,  Jansenius  has 
occasion  to  speak  of  a  position  laid  down  by  Augustine,  which, 
it  could  not  be  denied,  had  been  condemned  by  the  court  of 
Borne.  He  hesitates  for  a  moment,  at  a  loss  which  to  follow, 
the  church-father  or  the  pope.  But,  after  some  hesitation,  he 
observes,^  that  the  Boman  see  occasionally  condemns  a  doctrine 
merely  for  the  sake  of  peace,  without  meaning  thereby  to  declare 
exactly  that  it  is  false;  he  then  bluntly  determines  in  favour  of 
the  Aur^'ustinian  doj:;ma. 

His  adversaries  naturally  took  advantage  of  this  passage; 
they  pointed  to  it  as  an  attack  on  papal  infallibility;  further. 
Urban  VIII.  was  prevailed  upon  to  pronounce  his  displeasure 
on  a  book  which,  to  the  disparagement  of  the  apostolic  author- 
ity, contained  positions  that  had  been  condemned  by  preceding 
popes. 

With  this  declaration,  however,  he  effected  little.  The  Jan- 
senist  doctrines  diffused  themselves  not  the  less  powerfully,  and 
in  Franco  there  appeared  a  general  separation  into  two  parties. 
The  opponents  of  Port-royal  held  it  necessary  to  draw  forth 
another  and  a  more  precise  condemnation  from  the  Boman  see. 
To  that  end  they  comprised  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Jan- 
senius as  they  understood  them,  in  five  propositions,  and  called 
on  Pope  Innocent  X.  to  pronounce  his  apostolical  judgment  upon 
them.^ 

And  upon  this  steps  were  taken  at  the  Boman  court  for  hav- 

l  De  statu  naturae  purse,  III.  o.  XXII.  p.  403.  '*  Quodsi,"  be  adds,  "  ve}  tunc  oetendi 
potuisset  hano  aliasque  nonnullas  propotdtiones  ab  Augustino  doctorum  omnium 
coryphax)  traditas,  nunquam.'arbitror,  bujusmodi  decretum  ab  apostoUca  sede  per^ 
manaasct." — [On  tbe  state  of  pure  nature,  III.  cbap.  XXII.  p.  403.  But  if  (be 
adds)  it  could  even  tben  bave  been  sbown  that  tbis,and  some  otber  propositions,  bad 
been  delivered  by  Augustine,  tbe  corypbseus  of  all  doctors,  never,  iu  my  opinion, 
would  a  decree  of  this  kind  have  emanated  from  tbe  apostolic  see.] 

*  Pallavicini :  Vita  di  Alessandro  VII :  "  acciocbd  ben  informato  dicbiarasse  cid 
cbe  devea  permettersi  o  proibirsi  intomo  cinque  principali  propositioni  di  quell' 
autore." — [PalUvicini's  Life  of  Alexander  VII.:  in  order  that,  after  being  wdl  in« 

formed,  be  might  declare  what  ought  to  be  permitted  or  prohibited  with  respect  to 

the  Ave  due/*  propositions  of  that  author  .'\ 
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ing  a  formal  inyestigation  made.  A  congregation  was  named, 
consisting  of  foor  cardinals,  under  whose  supervision  thirteen 
theological  eonsultors  undertook  this  task. 

Now  these  propositions  were  so  prepared,  that  at  the  first 
glance  they  contained  obyious  heterodoxies,  but  on  a  closer 
examination  they  might  at  least  so  far  bear  an  orthodox  mean- 
ing.^ Different  views  forthwith  appeared  among  the  eonsultors. 
Four  of  them,  that  is,  two  Dominicans,  Luca  Wadding,  a  Min- 
orite, and  the  general  of  the  Augustinians,  thought  the  condem- 
nation unadvisable.  But  the  other  nine  wore  in  favour  of  it.^ 
All  now  depended  on  how  far  the  pope  would  agree  with  the 
majority. 

Innocent  X.  was  averse  to  agitating  the  question  at  all. 
Already  in  itself  he  detested  puzzling  theological  investigations ; 
bat  he  anticipated  besides,  that  on  which  ever  side  he  might 
declare  himself,  the  results  would  be  untoward.  He  could  not 
decide  in  defiance  of  the  verdict  of  so  large  a  majority.  *'  When 
lie  came  to  the  edge  of  the  ditch,^  says  Pallavicini,  ''and  mea- 
sured with  his  eye  the  extent  of  the  leap,  he  drew  back  and  was 
Hot  to  be  persuaded  to  advance  fSsuiiher.^^ 

But  these  scruples  were  not  felt  by  all  the  court.  Immediately 
at  the  side  of  the  pope,  stood  a  secretary  of  state.  Cardinal  Ghigi, 
>rho  was  incessantly  inflaming  him.     While  still  at  Cologne 
Chigi  had  met  with  the  book  and  read  it;  already  had  the  above 
passage  filled  him  while  there  with  devout  indignation,  so  that 
he  had  tossed  it  away  from  him;  in  this  repugnance  to  it  he  had 
been  strengthened  by  some  of  the  German  regular  clergy;  he  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  congregation  appointed  to  examine 
the  case,  and  had  contributed  his  own  share  towards  its  result; 
now  he  urged  the  pope  not  to  be  silent  on  this  occasion;  silence 
would  be  interpreted  as  permission ;  he  must  not  allow  the  doc- 
trine of  papal  infallibility  to  fsdl  into  discredit ;  and  that  this 
was  just  one  principal  vocation  of  the  apostolic  see,  to  decide, 
where  the  faithful  were  in  doubt,  as  to  what  to  believe.^ 

*  Racine:  Ahr4g4  de  1'  histoire  eccl^iastiqao,  torn.  XI.  p.  15. — fRacincN 
Abridgement  of  Cliorch  History,  toI.  XI.  p.  15.] 

*  PalUricini,  who  was  himself  one  of  the  oonsulton,  communicates  these  details. 
lie  says  of  the  pope :  "  II  suo  intelletto  alienissimo  delle  sottigliezxo  soolasticUe.'*— 
[Ills  intellect  u  most  alien  to  scholastic  sabt1etic4.] 

'  PaUafidni's  cammamcatioiis. 
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Innocent,  as  we  know,  was  a  man  that  allowed  himself  to 
be  led  by  sudden  impressions,  and  in  a  luckless  hour  he  was 
overpowered  by  the  representation  that  had  been  made  to  him 
of  the  danger  to  which  the  papal  infallibility  was  exposed.  He 
the  more  readily  took  this  to  be  an  inspiration  from  above,  as 
it  happened  to  be  the  day  of  St.  Athanasius.  On  the  Ist  of 
June,  1653,  he  published  his  bull,  in  which  he  condemned  those 
five  propositions  as  heretical,  blasphemous,  and  execrable.  He 
declared  that  with  this  he  hoped  to  restore  peace  to  the  church; 
that  he  had  nothing  more  at  heart  than  that  the  vessel  of  the 
church  should  sail  onwards  as  on  a  quiet  sea,  and  reach  the 
haven  of  salvation.^ 

But  how  completely  difi*erent  was  it  fated  that  the  result 
should  be! 

The  Jansenists  denied  that  they  could  find  the  propositions 
in  Jansen'^s  book,  and  still  more,  that  they  were  understood  by 
them  in  the  sense  in  which  they  had  been  condemned. 

Now  first  was  it  manifest  in  what  a  false  position  the  Roman 
court  had  placed  itself.  The  French  bishops  urged  in  Rome  to 
have  it  declared  that  those  propositions  were  really  condemned 
in  the  meaning  held  by  Jansenius.  Chigi,  who  meanwhile  had 
ascended  the  throne  under  the  name  of  Alexander  VII.,  could 
80  much  the  less  refuse  this  from  his  having  taken  so  large  a 
part  himself  in  the  condemnation  that  had  been  pronounced: 
he  gave  forth  that  declaration  in  plain  and  formal  terms,  ''that 
the  five  propositions  had  certainly  been  taken  from  Jansen'^s 
book,  and  had  been  condemned  as  understood  by  him.^^^ 

But  this,  too,  the  Jansenists  were  prepared  to  meet.  They 
replied,  that  a  declaration  of  this  sort  exceeded  the  limits  of 
the  papal  power:  that  the  papal  infallibility  did  not  extend  to 
a  judgment  upon  facts. 

Thus  there  was  added  to  the  dogmatical  controversy  a  ques- 
tion relative  to  the  limits  of  the  papal  authority;  in  their  unde- 

1  In  Coqncl.  VI.  III.  248.     We  see  from  PaHavicinl  that  it  waa  drawn  up  by 
Chigi,  and  chiefly  by  Albizi,  assessor  of  the  Inquisition. 

*  In  Coquel.  YI.  IV.  151.    "  Quinqne  illas  propositiones  ex  libro  pnomemorati 

Cornelii  Jansenii  episcopi  Iprensis  cni  titulus  Augustinus  exoerptas  ac  in  sensu  ab 

eodem  Jansenio  intento  damnatas  fuisse  declaramus  et  definimus." — [We  declare 

and  determine  that  those  five  propositions  have  been  excerpted  from  the  book  of  the 

before-mentioned  Cornelius  Jansenius,  bishop  of  Ypres,  intituled  Auffustinus,  and 

tAat  they  bare  been  condemned  in  t\ie  meaning  VaWndiei^  Vj  VIbA  «uji  luiaenias.] 
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niable  opposition  to  the  Boman  catholic  see,  the  Jansenists  nni- 
formlj  contrived,  however,  to  maintain  the  character  of  good 
Roman  catholics. 

This  party,  too,  was  now  no  longer  to  be  set  aside.  Prepa- 
ratory measures  were  occasionally  taken  on  the  side  of  the  crown 
for  that  purpose;  formularies,  embodying  the  meaning  of  the 
condemnatory  bull,  were  issued,  and  were  to  be  subscribed  by 
all  ecclesiastical  persons,  even  by  schoolmasters  and  by  nuns. 
The  Jansenists  made  no  difficulty  of  condemning  the  five  pro- 
positions, which,  as  has  been  said,  admitted  of  a  heterodox  in- 
terpretation;  they  only  refused  to  acknowledge,  by  an  uncondi- 
tional subscription,  that  they  were  contained  in  Jansenius,  and 
that  they  were  the  doctrines  of  their  master;  nor  could  any  per- 
secution induce  them  to  do  so.  The  efiect  of  this  constancy  was, 
that  their  numbers  and  credit  daily  increased ;  and  soon  nume- 
rous defenders  of  their  views  might  be  found  even  amongst  the 
bishops.^ 

In  order  that  peace  might  be  restored,  externally  at  least, 
CSlement  IX.,  in  1668,  had  to  declare  himself  satisfied  with  a 
i^ubscription  which  even  a  Jansenist  could  give.  He  contented 
liimself  with  a  condemnation  of  the  five  propositions  in  general, 
without  insisting  that  they  were  actually  taught  by  Jansenius.^ 

. 

1  Letter  of  nineteen  bishops  to  the  pope,  UtDeo.  1667.  **  Novum  et  inanditam 
mpud  not  nonnnlli  dogma  procnderunt,  ooclesise  nempe  decretis  quibus  quotidiana 
nee  rerelata  dlTinitus  facta  deciduntor,  certam  et  inudllbilem  constare  yeritatem." 
— [S<nne  among  us  have  coined  a  new  and  unheard-of  doctrine,  namely,  that  cer- 
tain and  infallible  truth  appears  in  the  decrees  of  the  church,  bjr  which  facts  of 
daUy  occurrence,  and  not  divinely  revealed,  are  decided.]  Tet  this  is  properly  the 
acknowledged  opposition  of  the  question  of  right  and  fact. 

s  The  last  formulary  of  Alexander  VI L  ( 15th  Feb.  1665)  runs  thus :  "  Je  rejette 
et  c<mdamne  sincdrement  les  cinq  propositions  extraites  du  livre  de  Cornelius  Jan- 
senius intitule  Augustinus,  et  dans  le  sens  du  m^me  auteur,  oomme  le  saint  sidge 
apostoliaue  les  a  condanm^es  par  les  susdites  constitutions." — [I  sincerely  reject 
and  condemn  the  five  propositions  extracted  from  the  book  of  Cornelius  Jansenius, 
intitaled  Augustinus,  and  in  the  meaning  of  the  same  author,  as  the  holy  apostolic 
lee  has  condemned  them  by  the  said  constitutions.]  On  the  other  hand  there  is  the 
more  circumstantial  declaration  of  peace :  *'  Yous  devez  vous  obligor  k  condamner 
tiDcdrement,  pleinement,  sans  aucune  r§serve  ni  exception  tons  les  sens  que  l'6glise 
et  le  pape  ont  condanm6s  et  condamnent  dans  les  cinq  propositions." — [You  should 
oblige  yourself  to  condemn  sincerely,  fully,  and  without  reserve  or  exception,  all  the 
■enaes  which  the  church  and  the  pope  have  condemned,  and  do  condemn,  in  the  five 
nropoeitions.]  This  is  followed  by  a  second  article :  "  D6clarons  que  oe  seroit  fairo 
injure  4  I'^glise  de  comprendre  entre  les  sens  condamn6s  dans  ccs  propositions  la 
doctrine  de  St  Augustin  et  de  St  Thomas  touchant  la  grace  efficace  par  elle-mdme 
B^oesMure  4  toutes  les  actions  de  la  pi6t6  chr6tienne  et  la  predestination  gratuite 
dea  61ns." — [We  declare  that  it  would  be  insulting  to  the  church  to  Qom^tve^  VECkscst^:^ 
the  mmoingB  eondemaed  in  thorn  propositions  the  doctnufi  xA  ^\,  K^^gooft^fiA  v^ 
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This,  in  fact,  implies  a  yirtual  yielding  on  the  part  of  the  Bo- 
man  court :  he  not  only  dropt  the  claim  to  decide  on  the  matter 
of  fact,  but  he  likewise  provided  that  his  condemnatory  judgment 
on  Jansenius  should  remain  quite  without  effect. 

And  from  that  time  the  party  of  St.  Gyran  and  Jansen  rose 
to  even  greater  strength  and  importance,  tolerated  as  it  was  by 
the  curia,  maintaining  a  good  understanding  with  the  royal 
court, — the  well-known  minister  of  state,  Pomponne,  was  a  son 
of  Andilly, — apd  favoured  by  some  of  the  great.  Now  first 
did  their  literary  assiduity  act  upon  the  nation.  But  together 
with  their  aggrandizement,  notwithstanding  the  pacification,  a 
warm  opposition  to  the  Roman  see  began  to  spread;  they  knew 
right  well  that  they  should  not  have  leave  to  subsist,  were  the 
course  of  affairs  to  accord  with  its  designs. 

RELATION  TO  THB  CIVIL  POWBB. 

From  another  quarter,  too,  there  had  already  sprung  up  at 
that  time  an  opposition,  at  least  not  less  dangerous,  and  which 
went  on  constantly  extending  and  increasing  in  animosity. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Roman  see  began  to  attend 
to  the  preservation  of  its  jurisdictional  rights,  I  know  not  if  it 
can  be  said  with  greater  energy  and  effect,  but  certainly  more 
systematically  and  uncompromisingly  than  before.  Urban  VIII., 
who  owed  his  elevation,  among  other  things,  to  the  respect  he 
commanded  as  a  zealous  abettor  of  these  pretensions,^  founded 
a  special  immunity  congregation.  To  a  few  cardinals,  who  al- 
ready, in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  had  formed  ties  with 
the  reigning  powers,  as  youthful  prelates  who  might  look  for 
promotion  according  to  the  zeal  they  exhibited  in  this  depart- 

St.  Thomas  tonohing  grace  efficacious  by  itself,  necessary  to  all  the  actions  of 
Christian  piety,  and  to  the  free  predestination  of  the  elect.] 

1  Relatione  de*  IV.  ambasciatori,  1625  :  '*  Professa  sopra  tutte  le  cose  haver  Ta- 
nimo  inflessible  e  che  la  sua  indcpendenza  non  ammetta  alcuna  ragione  deffl*  inte- 
ressi  de'  principi.  Ma  qnello  in  che  preme  con  insistenza  et  a  che  tende  I'lmpiego 
di  tutto  il  suo  spirito  d  di  conservare  e  di  accrcscer  la  giuirisdittione  eoclesiastica. 
Questo  medesimo  concetto  fu  sempre  sostenuto  dal  pontcfice  nella  sua  minor  fortuna, 
e  cid  d  state  ancho  grandissima  causa  dclla  sua  esaltatione." — [Professing,  abo?e 
all  things,  inflexibility  of  purpose,  and  that  his  independence  should  nerer  admit 
any  argument  founded  on  the  interests  of  princes.  But  that  in  which  he  pressed 
with  insistency,  and  to  which  he  directed  the  entire  employment  of  his  mind,  was 
the  preservation  and  increase  of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  This  same  conceit 
was  always  kept  up  by  the  pontiff  before  \ua  lottunea  tqm  «»  Vki%Vi«  and  waa  alao  one 
very  great  cause  of  his  exaltation.] 
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luent,  he  committed  the  charge  of  keeping  a  vigilant  eye  over 
all  the  encroachments  committed  by  monarchs  in  matters  of  spi- 
ritual jurisdiction.  The  attention  bestowed  on  this  became 
thereafter  much  closer  and  more  regular,  the  exhortations  to 
vigilance  more  urgent ;  official  zeal  and  interest  more  combined ; 
in  the  public  opinion  of  the  court  it  was  considered  a  sign  of 
piety  to  maintain  a  jealous  watch  over  every  article  of  those  an- 
cient rights/ 

But  would  the  states  (of  Europe)  willingly  submit  to.  this 
more  vigilant  superintendence!  The  feeling  of  religious  union 
that  had  been  awakened  in  the  struggle  with  protestantism,  had 
again  become  cold;  the  objects  of  universal  effort  were  internal 
strength  and  political  compactness;  the  consequence  was,  that 
the  Roman  court  fell  into  the  bitterest  dissensions  with  all  the 
Homan  catholic  states. 

The  very  Spaniards  occasionally  endeavoured  to  circumscribe 

the  active  influences  of  Rome,  for  example,  on  Naples,  and  to 

attach  to  the  inquisition  there  some  assessors  on  the  part  of  the 

atate!      Some  hesitation  was  felt  at  Rome  about  yielding  to 

the  emperor  the  patriarchate  of  Aquileja,  to  which  he  had  claims, 

irom  alarm  lest  he  should  take  advantage  of  it  for  acquiring  a 

greater  ecclesiastical  independence.     The  estates  of  the  German 

empire,  in  the  election  articles  of  1654  and  1658,  endeavoured, 

by  stringent  regulations,  to  circumscribe  the  jurisdictions  of  the 

nuncios  and  the  curia;  Venice  was  in  incessant  agitation  about 

the  influence  of  the  court  on  the  appointments  to  ecclesiastical 

places  in  the  country,  about  the  pensions,  the  usurpations  of  the 

nephews;  Genoa  at  one  time.  Savoy  at  another,  found  occasion  to 

recall  their  ambassadors  from  Rome ;  but  the  French  church,  as 

was  already  involved  in  the  principles  of  its  restoration,  presented 

1  Joh.  Bapt.  de  Luca  S.  R  E.  Cardinalls:  Relatio  curuD  Ronuuue,  1683.  Disc. 
XVII.  p.  109.  **  Etiam  apud  bonos  et  Eelantes  eoclesiaatioos  remanet  queestio,  an 
hojua  ooDgregatioius  erectio  eoclesiastice  immunitati  et  juriadictioni  proficu*  vel 
pffsjadicialia  fuerit,  potiaaime  quia  bonua  quidem  aed  forte  Indiacrctua  Tel  aaper 
leliia  aliquorum*  qui  circa  initia  earn  regebant,  aliqua  produxit  inconTenientia  pne- 
judidalia,  atque  aaperitatia  Tel  nimium  exacts  et  exorbitantia  defensionia  opinlo- 
nem  impreaait  apua  sccularca." — [Even  with  good  and  lealoua  eocleaiaatica  the  quea- 
tion  remaina,  whether  the  erection  of  thia  congregation  were  more  beneficial  or  pre- 
judicial to  eodeaiastical  immunity  and  jurisdiction,  chiefly  bocauao  a  leal,  good  in- 
deed, hot  poasibly  indiscreet  or  rude  in  some  who  about  the  commencement  conducted 
it,  produced  some  prejudicial  inconTenienoca,  and  impressed  laymen  with  an  idea 
of  aaperity,  and  of  an  exoeaaiyely  rkpd  and  exortutant  defo&fie.^  K  i«r|  m\«i^»xiX 
eooeemum,  bowerer,  Grom  a  carainal 
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the  most  animated  opposition/  The  nuncios  find  no  end  to  the 
complaints  they  think  it  necessary  to  make,  particularly  about 
the  limitations  imposed  on  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction;  ere 
they  had  taken  a  single  step,  appeals  would  be  lodged;  the 
power  over  marriages  was  withdrawn  from  them,  imder  the  pre- 
tence of  an  abduction  being  projected;  they  were  excluded  from 
jurisdiction  in  penal  processes;  clergymen  were  sometimes  exe- 
cuted without  having  been  first  degraded;  the  king,  without 
any  consideration  for  them,  promulgated  edicts  about  heresy  and 
simony;  the  tenths  had  gradually  become  a  perpetual  impost. 
The  more  considerate  members  of  the  curia  even  now  perceived 
in  these  usurpations  the  preludes  to  a  schism. 

The  peculiar  relation  into  which  people  were  thrown  by  these 
dissensions,  was  necessarily  connected  likewise  with  other  cir- 
cumstances, chiefly  with  the  political  bearing  assumed  by  the 
Roman  court. 

From  respect  to  Spain,  neither  Innocent  nor  Alexander  had 
ventured  to  acknowledge  Portugal,  which  had  broken  off  from 
that  monarchy,  or  to  give  canonical  institution  to  the  bishops 
appointed  there.  Almost  the  whole  regular  episcopacy  of  Por- 
tugal died  out :  ecclesiastical  property  was  in  a  great  measure 
given  up  to  the  officers  of  the  army :  king,  clergy,  and  laity  lefi 
off  their  former  submissiveness. 

But,  moreover,  the  popes,  after  Urban  VIII.,  leant  to  the 
Spanish-Austrian  side. 

It  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise,  that  the  preponderance  of 
France  very  soon  displayed  a  character  that  threatened  the  ge- 
neral freedom.  To  this  was  added  that  those  popes  owed  their 
elevation  to  Spanish  influence,  and  both  were  personal  opponents 
of  Cardinal  Mazarin.^      This  animosity  constantly  expressed 

1  Relatione  dcUa  nuntiatura  di  Francia  di  Mens'  Scotti,  1641,  5  Aprile. — [Ac- 
count of  the  French  nuncioship  of  Monsignor  Scotti»  1641,  5th  April.]  He  has  a 
epecial  section,  dell'  impcdimenti  della  nuntiatura  ordinaria :  "  Li  giudici  regj  si  puo 
dire  che  levino  tutta  la  giurisdittione  eccl**  in  Francia  alii  prelati/' — {on  the  impe- 
diments to  the  ordinary  nuncioship :  The  king's  judges,  it  may  be  said,  depilTe  the 
prelates  of  all  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.] 

s  Deono :  Ottobre  1644.  "  Si  sa  Teramente  che  Tesclusione  di  PanfiUo  fiitta  da 
cardinali  Francesi  nel  conclave  non  era  yolont^  regia  nd  instanza  del  C*  Antonio, 
ma  opera  del  C^  Mazzarini,  emulo  e  poco  ben  affetto  al  C^  Panuroli,  il  quale  preve- 
dea  che  doyeya  aver  gran  parte  in  questo  ponteficato." — [It  is  known  for  certain, 
that  the  exclusion  of  Panfilio  by  the  French  cardinals  in  the  conclave,  was  not  the 
royal  wish  nor  pressed  by  Cardmal  Anthony,  but  the  doing  of  Cardinal  Maiarin,  a 
rival  of,  and  little,  indeed,  inclined  to  favour  Cardinal  Panziroli,  who  foresaw  that 
he  ought  to  have  a  large  share  in  that  pontificate.]    As  was  also  actually  the  ease. 
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'^^clf  with  greater  and  greater  force:  in  tmth  he  could  not  for- 
S^'Ve  the  cardinal  for  having  allied  himself  with  Cromwell,  and 
^^  having  long  been  led  by  personal  motives  to  throw  obstacles 
^^  the  way  of  peace  with  Spain. 

Another  consequence  of  this,  however,  was,  that  in  France 
Iblie  opposition  to  the  Roman  see  was  constantly  becoming  more 
<leeply  tooted,  and  burst  out  from  time  to  time  in  violent  ex- 
J^losions.  How  severely  did  even  Alexander  come  to  experience 
^liis! 

A  dispute  that  had  broken  out  in  Rome  betwixt  the  suite  of 
'the  French  ambassador  Grequy  and  the  Gorsican  city  guard, 
^nd  in  which  Grequy  himself  at  last  was  insulted,  gave  the  king 
9kn  opportunity  of  interfering  in  the  dissensions  between  the  Bo- 
nau  see  and  the  houses  of  Este  and  Famese,  and  of  finally  or- 
dering troops  to  march  straight  into  Italy.     The  poor  pope 
"tried  to  help  himself  by  means  of  a  secret  protest :  but  before 
the  eyes  of  the  world  he  had  to  concede  all  the  king  required  in 
'the  treaty  concluded  at  Pisa.     The  popes  are  notorious  for  their 
love  of  eulogistic  inscriptions;  it  has  been  said  that  they  will 
not  allow  a  stone  to  be  placed  in  a  wall  without  having  their 
name  traced  on  it:  but  Alexander,  in  his  own  capital,  had  to 
allow  a  pyramid  to  be  erected  in  the  most  frequented  square, 
the  inscription  on  which  was  to  perpetuate  his  humiliation  for 
ever. 

This  act  could  not  fail  of  itself  deeply  to  lower  the  authority 
of  the  popedom. 

But  besides  this,  the  respect  it  commanded  had  already,  about 
the  year  1660,  begun  again  to  decline.  The  papal  see  had  still  had 
influence  enough  to  take  the  first  steps  in  the  peace  of  Vervins, 
to  promote  it  by  its  negotiations,  and  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion ; 
at  that  of  Westphalia  it  had  been  represented  by  its  envoys, 
but  had  even  then  seen  itself  obliged  to  protest  against  condi- 
tions to  which  the  other  parties  had  agreed;  at  the  peace  of  the 
Pyrenees  it  no  longer  took  even  any  ostensible  part,  people 
avoided  admitting  its  envoys;  hardly  was  any  regard  shown  in 
the  articles  of  pacification  to  its  interests.^     How  soon  was  this 

1  Galeazxo  Gualdo  Prionto  della  pace  conclusa  fira  lo  due  corone  I66i — [6.  G. 
P.  on  the  peace  concluded  between  the  two  crowns,  1664],  at  p.  120  has  OtMorva- 
tioni  sopra  le  caose  per  le  quali  si  conclude  la  pace  senia  intenrento  del  papa. — 
[OfanrratioDs  on  the  caases  whereby  peace  was  made  without  the  pope's  interren 
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followed  by  pacifications  in  which  papal  fie&  were  disposed  of^ 
without  so  much  as  asking  for  the  pope^s  consent. 

TRA58ITI0!f  TO  LATSB  KFOCnS. 

It  must  ever  be  thought  extremely  remarkable,  and  opens  up 
to  us  a  view  in  the  course  of  human  affairs  in  general,  that  the 
popedom,  at  the  moment  of  its  failing  in  the  accomplishment 
of  its  plans  for  the  recovery  of  its  general  dominion,  began  like- 
wise to  experience  an  internal  decline. 

In  that  period  of  progress  which  we  have  traced,  the  whole 
restoration  was  founded.  It  was  then  that  doctrines  were  re- 
noTated,  ecclesiastical  prerogatives  more  powerfully  centraliied, 
the  Roman  catholic  monarchs  drawn  in  as  allies,  the  old  orders 
reviyed  and  new  ones  founded,  the  resources  of  the  states  of  the 
church  consolidated,  the  curia  reformed  in  taste  and  spirit,  and 
every  thing  directed  to  the  one  end  of  restoring  the  goYemment 
and  the  Roman  catholic  fiuth. 

This,  as  we  have  seen,  was  no  new  creation:  it  was  a  re-ani- 
mation by  the  force  of  new  ideas,  which  abolished  some  abnses, 
and  only  carried  along  with  it  with  fresh  impulsion  the  living 
elements  already  existing. 

But  there  is  no  doubt,  that  a  restoration  of  this  sort  is  more 
exposed  tlian  a  fundamentally  new  creation  to  a  decline  of  the 
motives  that  animate  it. 

The  first  check  experienced  by  the  ecclesiastical  restoration 
was  in  France.  The  papal  power  could  make  no  progress  by 
keeping  to  the  beaten  path;  it  had  to  submit  to  see  a  church, 
although  Roman  catholic,  yet  removed  from  imder  the  influence 
which  it  contemplated,  acquire  consistency  and  distinction ;  and 
with  this  church  it  had  to  condescend  to  enter  into  an  accom- 
modation. 

Then,  in  connection  with  this,  there  forthwith  happened  also  to 
spring  up  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  church,  strong  oppositions 
of  sentiment,  controversies  on  the  most  important  points  of  faith, 
and  on  the  relation  that  ought  to  subsist  between  the  spiritual 
and  secular  powers ;  in  the  curia  nepotism  grew  up  in  the  most 
perilous  manner;  the  financial  resources,  instead  of  being  fnUy 

tion.]    We  see  that  the  bad  footing  between  the  pope  and  Maiarin  was  a  well- 
known  aflGiiir  at  that  time. 
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^f^{>lied  to  their  proper  object,  went  mostly  to  enricli  individual 
fi^«Xiilies. 

Still,  howeyer,  a  grand  general  purpoae  was  constantly  kept 
*^  ^ew,  towards  which  advances  were  made  with  extraordinary 
^^coess.  In  these  higher  efforts  all  oppositions  were  reconciled, 
^^^troversies  on  points  of  doctrine  and  ecclesiastical  and  seen- 
^^^  claims  were  silenced,  dissensions  among  the  powers  of  Eu- 
'^pe  composed,  the  progress  of  common  enterprises  kept  in 
^^I^eck:  the  curia  was  the  directing  centre  of  the  Soman  catho- 
^f5  world,  and  conversions  went  on  in  the  grandest  style. 

But  we  see  how  it  happened  that  the  aim  was  not  attained, 
^Xit  by  means  of  internal  dissensions  and  external  opposition 
^lie  papacy  was  thrown  back  upon  themselves. 

Now  from  this  time,  too,  all  the  relations  of  the  state  and  of 
it»  social  development  assumed  a  different  aspect. 

In  the  spirit  of  conquest  and  opposition  that  devotes  itself  to 
^ome  great  object,  there  is  at  the  same  time  involved  devoted- 
Xiess:  it  cannot  accord  with  a  narrow  selfishness;  there  now  ap- 
peared in  the  curia  a  spirit  of  enjoyment,  of  eagerness  to  possess. 
There  was  formed  an  association  of  annuitants,  who  conceived 
they  had  a  good  right  to  the  revenues  of  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical government.      Though  all  the  while  making  a  ruinous 
abuse  of  this  right,  yet  they  clung  to  it  as  eagerly  as  if  the  very 
existence  of  the  faith  were  involved  in  it. 

But  from  this  very  cause  it  happened  that  an  implacable  op- 
position arose  from  opposite  quarters. 

A  doctrine  had  sprung  up,  which,  originating  in  a  new 
view  of  the  deep  things  of  reUgion,  was  condemned  and  perse- 
cuted  by  the  Roman  see,  but  could  never  be  suppressed.  The 
states  (of  Roman  catholic  Europe)  assumed  an  independent 
bearing;  they  threw  themselves  loose  from  any  respect  for  the 
papal  policy:  in  their  social  concerns  they  claimed  a  power  of 
self-government,  which  constantly  left  less  and  less  influence  to 
the  curia,  even  as  respected  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

Now  it  is  upon  these  two  points  that  the  farther  history  of 
the  popedom  rests. 

Epochs  succeed,  in  which,  displaying  far  less  of  an  unfettered 
activity,  it  thinks  only,  while  attacked  now  on  the  one  side,  now 
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on  the  other,  of  defending  itself,  every  saccessire  moment,  as  it    * 
best  may. 

In  the  usual  course  of  things  force  and  energy  attract  atten-  - 
tion,  and  events  can  be  properly  understood  only  by  being  viewed  J 
on  the  side  of  their  practical  efficacy;  nor  does  it  fall  within  -^ 
the  scope  of  this  book  to  describe  the  most  recent  epochs.  Yet..=: 
they  will  always  exhibit  a  highly  remarkable  spectacle,  and 
we  began  with  taking  a  review  of  earlier  times,  we  cannot  well 
close  our  labours  without  attempting,  although  but  in  a  fe^ 
slight  sketches,  to  pass  the  more  recent  under  review. 

The  assault,  however,  commenced  on  the  side  of  the  states. — 
It  is  most  intimately  connected  with  the  separation  of  the  Bo— — 
man  catholic  world  into  two  hostile  parties,  the  Austrian  and_ 
the  French,  that  the  pope.was  no  longer  capable  of  either  over— 
powering  or  of  pacificating.     The  political  position  assumed  by 
Borne,  determined  at  the  same  time  the  measure  of  ecdesiasticaL 
submissiveness  that  she  found.     We  have  already  seen  how 
that  commenced,  let  us  now  observe  how  it  fioirther  developed, 
itself. 

LOUIS  XIY.  AHB  nmOCENT  XI. 

Excellent  Boman  catholic  as  was  Louis  the  XIV.,  yet  it 
seemed  to  him  intolerable  that  the  Boman  see  should  follow  not 
on]y  an  independent  policy,  but  one,  too,  often  opposed  to  his  own. 

As  had  been  the  case  with  Innocent  and  Alexander,  and  if 
not  with  Clement  IX.,  at  least  with  the  circle  that  surrounded 
him,  Clement  X.  too,  (1670  to  1676)  and  his  nephew  Pauluzzi 
Altieri  leaned  to  the  side  of  the  Spaniards.^  For  this  Louis 
XIV.  revenged  himself  by  making  incessant  assaults  on  the 
ecclesiastical  power. 

He  arbitrarily  confiscated  church  property;  suppressed  one  or 
other  of  the  monastic  orders,  and  claimed  the  privilege  of  bur- 
thening  church  benefices  with  military  pensions.  The  right  of 
enjoying  the  revenues  of  a  bishopric,  and  of  appointing  to  the 

1  Morosini:  Relatione  di  Froncia,  1671.  "Conosciuta  miturale  partixdit^  del 
card^  Altieri  per  la  corona  cattolica  rende  alia  X"*  soepetta  ogni  sua  attione.  D 
I)ontefice  presente  d  considerate  come  an  imagine  del  dominio  che  risiede  Teramcnte 
nell'  arbitrio  del  nipote." — TMorosini's  Account  of  France,  1671.  The  knowledge 
of  Cardinal  Altieri's  natund  partiality  for  the  catholic  crown,  renders  all  his  doings 
suspicious  to  the  most  Christian  king.  The  present  pontiff  is  considered  as  but  a 
shadow  of  the  government,  which  lies  really  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  nephew.J 
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Knugs  in  its  gift,  during  its  being  vacant,  a  right  so  well  known 
^der  the  name  of  the  regale,  he  tried  to  extend  to  provmces 
^l^ere  it  had  never  been  sanctioned;  and  he  inflicted  the  sever- 
^  around  on  the  Roman  annuitants,  by  exercising  a  parsimon- 
^UB  superintendence  over  the  remittances  of  money  to  that 
oourt.^ 

Xhus  did  he  proceed  now,  too,  under  Innocent  XI.,  who  on  the 
^hole  observed  the  same  policy;  but  in  him  he  found  resistance. 
Innocent  XI.,  from  the  house  of  Odescalchi  of  Gomo,  had 
^^Hie  to  Rome  in  his  25th  year,  armed  with  sword  and  pistol, 
^^tJi  a  view  of  devoting  himself  to  some  one  or  other  secular 
^**iployment,  perhaps  to  the  military  service  in  Naples.     The 
"^^ce  of  a  carding  who  saw  through  his  character  better  than 
*^^  knew  it  himself,  prevailed  with  him  to  devote  himself  to  the 
^^^^^wr  presented  by  the  curia.     This  he  did  with  so  much  devo- 
^^^n  and  earnestness,  and  gradually  earned  for  himself  such  a 
*'^})utation  for  ability  and  good  dispositions,  that  during  the  siir 
^ing  of  the  conclave  the  people  called  out  his  name  from  the  por- 
tico of  St.  Peter's,  and  public  opinion  felt  gratified  when  he  came 
*V>rth  from  the  church  adorned  with  the  tiara,  (21  Sept.  1676.) 
He  was  a  man  who  in  calling  for  his  servants  would  do  it  con- 
^tionally,  only  if  they  had  nothing  to  detain  them,  of  whom  his 
fsonfessor  aflirmed  that  he  had  never  perceived  any  thing  in  him 
that  could  withdraw  the  soul  from  God;  mild  and  gentle  in  his 
disposition,  but  whom  the  same  conscientiousness  that  character- 
ized his  private  life,  now  likewise  impelled  to  fulfil  the  obligations 
of  his  office,  without  any  respect  for  persons  or  consequences. 

How  vigorously  did  he  attack  the  evils,  particularly  of  the  finan- 
cial administration.  The  disbursements  had  risen  to  2,578,106 
scudi,  91  baj;  while  the  receipts,  including  the  dataria  and 
spolia,  brought  in  only  2,^8,500  scudi,  71  baj;  exhibiting  so 
grievous  a  deficiency,  amounting  yearly  to  170,000  scudi,  as 
threatened  to  lead  to  a  public  bankruptcy.^    That  matters  did 

1  iDstnmofne  per  Montf'  arciyesooro  di  Patraaso,  1674.  "  Questo  fiitto  nrriTato 
•Ha  eoTte  sioome  eoeitd  lo  stupore  e  lo  acandalo  uniyenale  ooBipenrennto  alia  notitia 
di  N.  S**  moBte  xm  estremo  c^oglio  nell'  animo  di  S.  Beat"*."— j[Tn8tnictioii  for 
Monagnor  the  archbishop  of  Patrano,  1674.  This  proceeding  having  rMched  the 
court,  as  it  excited  astonishment  and  uniyereal  scandal,  so  on  its  coming  to  the 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  (the  pope)  it  raised  extreme  grief  in  the  mind  of  his  Beati- 
tude.] 

*  Stato  ddla  camera  nel  presente  pontificate  di  Innocenio  XI. — [State  of  the 
cxeheqner  is  the  prcBent  pontificate  of  Innocent  XI .\  MS.  ^l^M.  i^.^ 
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Dot  proceed  to  this  extremity  is  undoubtedly  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
meritorious  conduct  of  Innocent  XI.  He  at  last  absolutely  ab- 
stained from  nepotism.  He  declared  that  he  loved  his  nephew 
Don  Livio,  who  deserved  as  much  on  accoimt  of  his  modesty,  but 
on  that  very  account  he  would  not  have  him  in  the  palace.  He 
immediately  applied  to  the  public  service  all  the  official  emohi- 
ments  and  revenues  that  used  to  belong  to  the  nephews;  and  he 
did  the  same  too  with  many  other  places  whose  existence  was 
more  a  burthen  than  otherwise.  He  abolished  innumerable  abuses 
and  exemptions;  and  at  last,  as  the  state  of  the  money  market 
permitted,  he  unhesitatingly  reduced  the  monti  from  four  per 
cent  to  three  per  cent.^  After  -the  lapse  of  some  years  he  suc- 
ceeded, in  feict,  in  raising  the  receipts  to  no  inconsiderable  exoess 
above  the  disbursements. 

And  with  the  same  decision  of  purpose  the  pope  now  opposed 
the  attacks  of  Louis  XIV. 

A  few  bishops  of  Jansenist  opinions  who  opposed  the  above 
extension  of  the  right  of  the  regale,  had  on  that  account  been 
subjected  to  oppression  and  vexation  from  the  court;  among 
these  the  bishop  of  Pamiers  had  for  some  time  to  live  upon  char^ 
ity.  They  addressed  themselves  to  the  pope,  and  Innocent  with- 
out delay  took  up  their  causc.^ 

Once  and  again  he  warned  the  king  to  shut  his  ears  to  flatter- 
ers, and  to  abstain  from  assaulting  the  franchises  of  the  church; 
he  might  come  to  be  the  cause  of  the  fountain  of  divine  favour 
being  dried  up  over  his  whole  kingdom.  Beceiving  no  answer 
he  repeated  his  warning  a  third  time ;  but  now,  he  added,  he 
would  not  again  write,  nevertheless  he  would  no  longer  be  con- 
tent with  warnings,  but  would  avail  himself  of  all  the  resources 
that  God  had  placed  within  his  power.  In  this  he  would  fear 
no  danger,  no  storm  that  might  assail  him;  he  gloried  in  the 
cross  of  Christ.^ 

It  has  always  been  a  maxim  of  the  French  court,  by  means  of 

1  Li  a  manuscript  of  763  pages,  of  the  year  1743,  Erettione  et  aggionto  do* 
monti  camcndi, — [Erections  and  additions  ot  the  exchequer  monti,]  may  be  foond 
the  decrees  and  bnefs  relating  to  this.  In  a  brief  to  the  treasurer  Negroni,  dated 
1684,  Innocent  first  declares  his  object,  "d'  andar  libcrando  la  camera  del  frutto  di 
4  p.  o.^-che  in  questi  tempi  d  troppo  rigoroeo." — [to  proceed  with  the  relieving  of 
the  exchequer  from  the  interest  of  4  per  cent,  which  in  these  times  is  too  highj 

'  Racine :  Histoire  ccclC'siastiquc,  X.  p.  328. 

»  Brief  of  27  Dec.  1670. 
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the  papal  power  to  control  its  clergy,  and  by  means  of  its  clergy 
to  restrain  the  influences  put  forth  by  the  papal  power.  But 
nerer  had  a  monarch  a  more  absolute  command  oyer  his  clergy 
than  Loais  XIV.  The  discourses  with  which  he  was  greeted 
on  Bolemn  occasions,  breathe  a  spirit  of  submission  without  a 
panJlel.  "  We  hardly  dare  venture,"  is  the  language  of  one  of 
ihem,^  '^  to  make  demands,  from  an  apprehension  that  we  may 
■el  a  limit  to  your  Majesty^s  ecclesiastical  zeal.  The  sad  liberty 
we  have  of  stating  our  grievances,  is  now  changed  into  a  sweet 
necessity  for  praising  our  benefactor."  The  prince  of  GondS 
thought  that  had  the  king  been  pleased  to  pass  over  to  the  pro- 
testant  church,  the  clergy  would  be  the  first  to  follow  him. 

And  at  least  as  respected  the  pope,  the  clergy  unhesitatingly 
stood  by  their  king;  year  after  year  they  promulgated  more  and 
more  decided  declarations  in  favour  of  the  royal  authority.     At 
last  there  followed  the  general  assembly  of  1682.    ''It  was  sum- 
moned to  meet  and  it  was  dissolved,"  says  a  Venetian  ambassa- 
dor, *' according  to  the  convenience  of  the  council  of  state,  and 
hj  its  suggestions  it  was  guided."^     The  four  articles  which  it 
drew  up,  have  passed  ever  since  for  the  manifesto  of  the  liberties 
of  the  GkJlican  church.     The  first  three  repeat  old  assertions ; 
independence  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  on  the  part  of  the  secu- 
lar, the  superiority  of  a  council  above  the  pope,  the  inviolability 
«f  the  Gallican  usages.     But  the  fourth  is  specially  worthy  of 
observation,  because  it  also  limits  ecclesiastical  authority.  ''  Even 
in  questions  relating  to  the  faith,  the  pope^s  decision  is  not  be- 

1  HemontraDoe  du  clcrg^  do  France  (a&scmbl^e  k  St.  Germain  en  Layc  en 
raiiii6e  1680)  faito  au  roi  le  10  Juillet  par  1'  ill"*  et  r6T"«  J.  Bapt.  Adheimar  do 
Monteil  de  Grignau.  M6m.  du  clerg6  torn.  XIV.  p.  78Y. — [Remonstrance  of  the 
ekfttj  of  France  (assembled  at  St.  Germain,  en  Laye,  in  the  year  1080)  made  to 
the  Jong  on  the  10th  of  July,  by  the  moet  illustrious  and  most  reyercnd  J.  Bapt. 
Adheimar  de  Monteil  de  Grignau.]     See  M6m.  du  Clerg6  torn.  XIV.  p.  787. 

s  Foscarini:  Relatione  di  Franeia,  1684.  "Con  non  dissimile  dipendenza  segue 
r  ofdine  eoci**  le  masaimo  e  V  interesse  della  oorte,  come  1'  ha  fatto  conoscere  1'  as- 
lemblea  sopra  le  vertcnze  della  regalia,  unita,  diretta  e  disciolta  socondo  le  conveni- 
CDW  ed  ispirationi  del  ministero  politico.  Provenendo  dalla  mano  del  re  V  esalta- 
tiooe  6  fortuna  de*  soggetti  che  lo  compongono,  dominati  sempre  da  nuoTe  preten- 
noiii  e  speranze,  si  scorgono  piiH  attaccati  alle  compiacenze  del  monarca  che  gli  stessi 
leodari.  — [Foscarini's  Report  on  France,  1684.  With  no  dissimilar  dependence, 
the  eodesiastical  order  follows  the  maxims  and  the  interests  of  the  court,  as  haa  been 
shown  by  the  assembly  on  the  diverting  of  the  regalia,  brought  toother,  directed 
and  disBolTed  according  to  the  conyenienco  and  inspirations  of  the  ministry  of  state. 
As  the  eleration  and  fortune  of  the  subjects  composing  it  proceed  from  the  hands  of 
the  king,  being  ever  under  the  influence  of  new  pretensions  and  expectations,  they 
•how  more  re^urd  in  their  conduct  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the  monaivh  than  do  the 
laitj  tiMmaehres.] 
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yond  the  possibility  of  being  improved,  as  long  as  it  remains 
without  the  assent  of  the  church.^'  We  see  the  two  powers  sup- 
port each  other.  The  king  was  pronounced  to  be  exempted  from 
the  interferences  of  the  secular,  and  the  clergy  from  the  unlimited 
authority  of  the  spiritual  government  of  the  popedom.  Gontem- 
poraries  considered  that  although  people  in  France  were  still, 
indeed,  within  the  Roman  catholic  church,  they  were  on  the  very 
threshold  of  going  out  of  it.  The  king  elevated  these  maxims 
to  a  sort  of  articles  of  faith  and  symbolical  book.  They  were  to 
Ke  taught  ever  after  in  all  schools,  and  nobody  could  obtain  a 
degree  in  the  faculties  of  law  or  theology,  without  swearing  to 
his  profession  of  them. 

But  the  pope  too  had  his  weapons.  The  king  promoted  the 
authors  of  the  declaration,  and  the  members  of  that  assembly 
before  all  others  to  episcopal  appointments;  but  Innocent  refused 
to  give  them  spiritual  institution.  They  might  enjoy  tUe  reve- 
nues, but  they  received  no  ordination;  they  dared  not  exercise 
any  spiritual  function  of  the  episcopate. 

This  complication  was  further  increased  by  the  circumstance 
of  Louis  XIY.  at  that  moment,  and  chiefly,  too,  for  the  purpose 
of  manifesting  his  thorough  orthodoxy,  having  proceeded  to  ex- 
tirpate the  Huguenots  in  the  frightful  manner  related  in  history. 
He  believed  that  he  should  thereby  render  great  service  to  the 
Roman  catholic  church.  It  has  likewise  been  said,  indeed,  that 
Pope  Innocent  was  of  one  mind  with  him  in  reference  to  that 
proceeding.^  But  this  in  fact  was  not  the  case.  The  Bomau 
court  would  have  nothing  to  do  at  this  period  with  a  conversion 
effected  by  armed  apostles;  '^Christ  had  not  availed  himself  of 
such  a  method;  people  must  be  led  into  the  temple,  not  driven 
into  it.''^^ 

1  Bonamioi,  Vita  Innocentii ;  in  Lebrct :  Magazine  VIII.  p..  08,  and  Lebret's 
noto :  '*Nor  is  it  to  be  denied,"  Ac, 

*  Venier:  Relatione  di  Francia,  1689 :  "Nell*  opera  tentata  nella  oonvenion degli 
Ugonotti  dispiacque  al  re,  non  riportar  dal  pontcSice  lode  che  Bpcrava,  e  rioevd  ii 
papa  in  mala  parte  cho  fosse  intrapresa  senxa  sua  participatione  ct  eseguita  con  i 
noti  rigori,  -  -  publieando  che  non  fosse  proprio  fare  missioni  d'  apostoiE  armati,  e 
che  questo  metodo  nuoYo  non  fosse  il  migUore,  giachd  Christo  non  se  n'  era  senrito 
per  oonvortira  il  mondo :  in  oltre  panre  importune  il  tonpo  di  guadagnar  gli  eretici 
all'  ora  cheeranopiii  bollenti le oontroversie col  papa." — [Venier:  Report  on  France, 
1089.  In  what  was  attempted  in  the  conyersion  of  the  Huguenots,  the  king  was 
displeased  at  not  having  had  bestowed  on  him  by  the  pope  the  praise  he  merited, 
and  the  pope  took  it  in  bad  part  that  he  should  have  undertaken  tLe  enterprise  wiUi- 
out  his  participation,  and  followed  it  out  with  the  known  riiiiours,  -  -  procUuming 
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And  new  broils  now  perpetually  occurred.  In  1687,  the 
french  ambassador  entered  Rome  with  so  strong  a  retinue,  con- 
sisting even  of  several  squadrons  of  cavalry,  that  it  would  have 
leen  no  easy  matter  to  have  disputed  with  him  the  right  of  asy« 
limiy  which  the  ambassadors  claimed  at  that  time,  not  only  for 
their  palace,  but  likewise  for  the  adjacent  streets.  With  an 
armed  force  he  bearded  the  pope  in  his  own  capital.  '"'•  They 
come  with  horse  and  chariot,"*^  said  Innocent,  ^'but  we  will  go 
forth  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.^^  He  pronounced  the  censures 
of  the  church  on  the  ambassador;  and  the  church  of  St.  Louis, 
in  which  the  latter  had  attended  a  solemn  high  mass,  was  laid 
imder  the  interdict/ 

The  king  then  likewise  proceeded  to  take  extreuie  measures. 
He  appealed  to  a  general  council,  caused  Avignon  to  be  occupied, 
and  the  noncio  to  be  imprisoned  in  St.  Olon ;  it  was  thought  that 
he  meditated  creating  Archbishop  Harlay  of  Paris,  who  if  not 
the  prime  mover  in  all  these  steps,  at  least  approved  of  tliein, 
patriarch  of  France. 

Thus  far  were  matters  carried;  the  French  ambassador  at 
Borne  excommunicated,  the  papal  nuncio  in  France  kept  a  pris- 
oner, thirty-five  French  bishops  without  canonical  institution,  a 
papal  territory  taken  possession  of  by  the  king  ;  in  all  this  the 
schism  had  in  fact  already  broken  out.  Not  the  less  on  that  ac- 
count did  Innocent  XL  refuse  to  yield  a  single  step. 

If  we  ask  to  what  he  trusted  for  support  in  this  inflexibility, 
it  was  not  to  the  effect  of  his  censures  in  France,  not  to  the 
mighty  influence  of  his  apostolical  authority ;  but  it  was  above 
all  to  that  general  resistance  which  had  been  aroused  in  Europe 
to  the  enterprises  of  Louis  XIV.,  threatening  as  these  were  to 
the  existence  of  its  liberties;  to  which  resistance  the  pope  too 
now  gave  his  adhesion. 

He  supported  Austria  in  its  Turkish  war  to  the  best  of  his 

that  it  was  not  fit  to  send  out  miasions  of  armed  apostles,  and  that  this  new  method 
was  not  the  best,  since  Christ  had  not  made  use  of  it  in  converting  the  world  :  fur- 
ther, the  time  appeared  unseasonable  for  gaining  heretics,  just  as  the  controverBiim 
with  the  pope  were  most  keenly  agitated.] 

^  Legatio  marchionis  Lavardini  Komam  ejusque  cum  Romano  pontifice  dissidi- 
nm,  1697. — [Embassy  of  the  Marquis  of  Lavardm  and  his  quarrel  with  the  Roman 
pontiff,  1697.]  A  refutation  of  Lavardin  which  discusses  this  event  with  much  calm- 
Den  and  shrewdness.  It  belongs  to  a  catalogue  of  striking  public  writing  that  were 
eaUed  forth  by  the  encroachmients  of  Louis  XIV.  in  Germany,  the  ^ctherlands, 
Spain,  and  Itjuy. 

II.  2  K 
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power  ;^  and  tho  fortunate  result  of  tliat  campaign  placed  the 
whole  party  and  the  pope  too  in  a  new  attitude. 

It  were  no  easy  matter,  certainly,  to  prove  that  Innocent,  as 
has  been  said,  stood  in  inmiediate  alliance  with  William  III., 
and  was  personally  in  the  secret  of  the  latter^s  designs  upon 
England.^  But  with  so  much  the  greater  confidence  may  we 
venture  to  assert  that  his  ministers  were  privy  to  it.  All  that 
the  pope  was  told  was  that  the  prince  of  Orange  would  take  the 
chief  command  on  the  Rhine,  and  defend  the  rights  of  the 
empire  as  well  as  of  the  church  against  Louis  XIV. ;  towards 
that  he  engaged  to  contribute  considerable  subsidies.  But  his 
secretary  of  state.  Count  Gassoni,  had,  as  early  as  the  end  of 
1687,  precise  information  that  the  plan  of  the  discontented  in 
England  was  to  dethrone  King  James,  and  to  transfer  the  crown 
to  the  princess  of  Orange.  The  count  was  ill  served,  and  the 
French  had  found  a  traitor  among  his  domestics.  From  among 
the  papers  which  the  latter  had  found  an  opportimity  of  inspect- 
ing in  his  master'*s  most  secret  cabinet,  the  courts  of  France  and 
England  received  the  first  intelligence  respecting  these  plans. 
Astounding  complication  !  At  the  Soman  court  there  met  the 
threads  of  an  alliance,  which  had  for  its  object  and  for  its  result, 
the  deliverance  of  protestantism  in  Western  Europe  from  the 
last  great  danger  that  threatened  it,  and  to  gain  the  English 
throne  for  ever  for  that  profession.'    Granting  that  Innocent 

1  Ilclatione  di  Roma  di  Giov.  Lando,  1680.  The  subsidies  arc  here  rated  at  two 
millions  scudi. 

>  Also  in  the  M6molres  sur  le  rdgne  da  Frederic  I.,  roi  de  Pnisse*.  par  le  oomte 
de  Dohna, — [Memoirs  of  Frederick  I.  king  of  Prussia,  by  the  count  de  Dohna,]  p. 
78,  we  find  this  assertion.  The  letters  are  said  to  have  come  through  the  queen  of 
Sweden  to  his  father;  "qui  les  fesoit  passer  par  le  comt6  de  Lippe,a'  oiX  un  certain 
Paget  les  portoit  a  la  Haye." — [who  passed  them  by  the  county  of  Lippe,  finom 
whence  a  certain  Paget  carried  them  to  the  Hague.]  In  spite  of  the  details  of  this 
piece  of  information,  one  must  question  their  truth  when  we  observe  that  Queen 
Christina  was  all  this  while  on  ill  terms  with  the  pope.  Looking  to  the  relation  in 
which  she  stood  to  others  as  indicated  by  her  correspondence,  I  hold  it  impossible 
that  the  pope,  who  once  remarked  with  a  shrug,  **  d  una  donna," — [she  is  a  woman,] 
would  have  trusted  her  with  such  a  secret,  ^erewithal  there  mignt  have  been  se- 
cret  Roman  dispatches. 

>  The  Lettre  6crite  par  le  C*  d'Etr^es,  ambassadeur  extraord.  de  Louis  XIV.,  k 
M.  de  Louvois,  18  Dec.  1687,  (Euyres  de  Louis  XIV.,  tom.  VI.  p.  497. — [Letter 
written  by  the  Cardinal  d'£tr6es,  ambassador  extraordinary  of  Louis  XIV.,  to  M. 
de  LouTois,  18th  Dec.  1687,  Works  of  Louis  XIV.  toI.  VI.  p.  497,]  little  as  it  has 
been  noticed,  yet  decisiyely  settles  this  circumstance.  It  will  be  seen  how  soon 
James  II.  was  informed.  Young  Lord  Norfolk,  then  livinff  incognito  at  Rome,  sent 
off  a  courier  to  him  immediately.  Mackintosh  (History  of  the  Revolution,  II.  157) 
assumes  that  James  in  the  middle  of  May  1688,  was  convinced  of  the  views  •f  the 
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^L,  as  has  been  said,  knew  even  nothing  of  this  whole  scheme, 
«till  it  is  undeniable,  that  he  attached  himself  to  an  opposition 
that  was  in  a  great  measure  based  on  protestant  resources  and 
motiyes.  The  resistance  he  made  to  the  candidate  for  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Cologne,  that  was  favoured  by  France,  was  in  the 
interests  of  that  opposition,  and  mainly  contributed  to  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities. 

Of  hostilities  which,  nevertheless,  in  relation  to  France,  had 
very  fortunate  consequences  for  the  papal  principle.  If  the  pope, 
by  his  policy,  promoted  protestantism,  the  protestants  in  return, 
by  preserving  in  its  mtegrity  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe 
against  the  '*  exorbitant  potentate,^^  co-operated  towards  bring- 
ing the  latter  into  compliance  with  the  spiritual  claims  of  the 
popedom. 

It  is  true  that  Innocent  XL  no  longer  lived  to  witness  this. 
But  the  very  first  French  ambassador  that  appeared  in  Borne 
after  his  death  (10th  August,  1689)  renounced  the  right  of  asy- 
lum; the  king^s  conduct  became  altered,  he  restored  Avignon 
and  began  to  negotiate. 

This  was  so  much  the  more  necessary,  as  the  new  pope,  Alex- 
ander VIII.,  however  widely  he  may  have  departed  from  the 
rigorous  example  of  his  predecessor  in  other  respects,  yet  on 
this  point  maintained  his  fundamental  principles.  Alexander 
declared  anew  the  decrees  of  1682^  to  be  vain  and  invalid,  null 
and  void,  having  no  binding  power,  even  in  the  case  of  their 
having  been  confirmed  with  an  oath;  day  and  night  he  thought 
of  the  subject  with  a  heart  surcharged  with  bitter  reflections; 

Prinee  against  England.  But  as  earl^  as  the  10th  or  1 1th  of  March,  he  said  to  the 
Mpal  nuncio,  "  il  principe  avere  in  principal  mint  I'lnghilterra  '* — [that  the  prince 
oad  England  for  his  principal  object].  Lettera  di  Monsr  d'Adda,  ibid.  p.  346.)  It 
waa  his  misfortune  not  to  belieTe  his  own  self. 

1  <«  In  dictis  oomitiis  anni  1682  tarn  circa  eztensionem  juris  regalia  quam  circa 
dedarationem  de  potestate  eoclesiastica  actomm  ae  etiam  omnium  et  sin^orum 
maadatomm,  arrestorum,  oonfirmationum,  declarationum,  epistolarum,  edictorum, 
dceretomm  quaris  auctoritate  sive  ecclesiastica  sire  otiam  laicali  editorum,  neo  non 
alionim  quomodolibet  prajudicialium  pnefatorura  in  rcsno  supradicto  quandocun- 
que  et  a  quibusris  et  ex  quacunque  causa  et  quovis  modo  factorum  et  gest<Mrum  ae 
inde  secutorum  quorumcunque  tenores,  4  Aug.  1690." — [The  tenoursof  the  acts  of 
the  said  assembly  of  1682,  as  well  about  the  extension  of  the  rijzht  of  the  reple,  as 
about  the  declaration  concerning  the  ecclesiastical  power,  and  also  of  all  and  singu- 
lar mandates,  arrdts,  confirmations,  epistles,  edicts,  and  decrees,  published  by  what- 
erer  authority,  ecclesiastical  or  even  lay ;  as  also  of  other  foresaid  acts,  in  whatso- 
ever way  prejudicial,  in  the  said  kingdom,  at  what  time  socTcr,  by  whom  soever, 
from  what  cause  soever,  and  in  what  manner  soever  done  and  carried  on,  and  their 
I,  4th  Aug.  1690.]     Cocquel.,  IX.  p.  38. 
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he  was  constantly  giving  expression  to  his  feelings  in  tears  and 

sighs. 

Upon  the  death  of  Alexander  VIII.  the  French  used  every 
endeavour  to  secure  the  transmission  of  the  popedom  to  some 
peaceably-disposed  and  placable  person;^  which  they  succeeded 
in  doing  when  Anthony  Pignatelli — Innocent  XII. — ^waa  made 
pope  (12th  July,  1691). 

Nevertheless,  even  tliij  pope  was  just  as  little  disposed  to 
abate  aught  of  the  dignity  of  the  papal  see,  as  there  was  little 
occasion  for  doing  so,  in  as  much  as  the  allied  arms  employed 
Louis  XIV.  in  so  serious  and  threatening  a  manner. 

Negotiations  went  on  for  two  years.  Innocent  rejected  more 
than  once  the  formulas  proposed  to  him  by  the  French  deigy. 
At  last,  however,  they  had  in  fact  to  declare  that  all  that  had 
been  advised  and  concluded  in  that  assembly,  must  be  regarded 
as  not  advised  and  concluded ;  ^'  casting  ourselves  at  the  feet  of 
your  Holiness,  we  confess  our  unutterable  grief  at  what  has  been 
done.**^^  It  was  only  after  such  an  unreserved  retractation  that 
Innocent  gave  the  canonical  institution. 

It  was  only  under  these  conditions  that  peace  was  restored. 
Louis  XIV.  wrote  to  the  pope  that  he  had  recalled  his  ordi- 

^  Domcnico  Contarini :  Relatione  di  Roma,  1C96.  **  Tcnendosi  questa  Tolta  da 
Franccsi  bisogno  d'un  papa  facile  e  d'anirao  assai  rimcsso  e  che  potesse  facilmente 
csser  indotto  a  modificare  la  bolla  fatta  nell'  agoniadi  Allessandro  Vlll.sojpnlepro- 
positioni  dell'  asscmblea  del  clero  dell'  anno  1682,  diedero  mano  alia  elettione  di  es- 
80." — [The  French,  at  this  time  haying  much  need  of  a  pope  of  an  easy  temper  and 
sufficiently  pusillanimous,  and  that  could  readily  be  induct  to  modify  the  bull  ren- 
dered in  the  agony  of  Alexander  VIII.  on  the  propositions  of  the  assembly  of  the 
clergy  of  1682,  gave  their  assistance  in  having  him  elected.] 

s  It  has  been  asserted,  indeed,  and  among  others,  Petitot  (Notice  sur  Porb:t)yil, 
p.  240)  is  of  opinion  that  this  document  is  an  invention  of  the  Jansenists,  "pour 
r6pandre  du  ridicule  et  de  I'odieux  sur  les  nouveaux  6v6ques  '* — [for  the  purpose 
of  throwing  ridicule  and  odium  on  the  new  bishops]  ;  but  in  the  tirst  place  there 
never  has  been  any  other  formula  produced  on  the  other  side,  and  then  the  above 
lias  been  uniformly  recognised,  at  least  indirectly,  by  the  Roman  historians,  for  ex- 
ample in  Novaes.  Storia  de*  pontcfici,  torn.  XI.  p.  117  ;  finally,  at  that  very  time 
it  came  to  be  generally  held  for  genuine,  even  at  the  court,  without  contradiction. 
Domenico  Contarini  says  :  "  Poco  dope  fu  prcso  per  mano  da  FrancesI  U  negotio 
delle  chicse  di  Francia  proponendo  diverse  formule  di  dichiarazione,  -  -  mate- 
ria ventilata  per  il  corso  di  due  anni  e  oonclusa  ed  ag^iustata  con  qnella  lettera 
scritta  da  vescovi  al  papa  che  si  d  diffusa  in  ogni  parte.^— [Shortly  after,  there  was 
taken  up  by  the  French  the  affiiir  of  the  churches  of  France,  by  proposing  divers 
forms  of  declaration,  -  -  a  subject  talked  of  for  the  course  of  two  years,  and 
concluded  and  adjusted  with  that  letter  written  by  the  bishops  to  the  pope,  which 
has  been  circuktod  in  all  auarters.]  Now,  that  was  just  the  formula  referred  to. 
Any  other  has  never  been  known.  Daunou  also,  Essai  historique  sur  la  puissanoo 
temporello  des  papes — [Historical  essay  on  tba  temporal  power  of  tho  popes],  IL  p. 
J 90,  oommanieatcs  the  letter  as  auihcnUc. 
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nance  respecting  the  observance  of  the  four  articles.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  once  more  the  Boman  see  maintained  the  plenitude 
of  its  claims,  even  in  the  fstce  of  the  mightiest  monarch. 

But  had  not  a  grievous  detriment  already  been  inflicted  by 
assertions,  fraught  with  such  decided  animosity,  having  enjoyed 
for  a  long  while  an  authority  sanctioned  by  the  laws  and  go- 
vernment !    They  had  been  promulgated  with  a  deal  of  noise, 
as  decrees  of  the  kingdom:  they  were  retracted  privately,  quite 
in  a  quiet  way,  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  and  the  retractation  was 
further  the  act  of  but  a  few,  who  happened  just  at  the  time  to 
be  much  in  need  of  the  favour  of  the  Homan  court.     Louis 
X.IV.  allowed  it  to  pass,  but  no  man  would  venture  to  believe 
that  he  had  recalled  the  four  articles,  although  it  was  sometimes 
viewed  in  that  light,  even  in  Home.     Long  subsequent  to  this, 
lie  would  not  allow  such  a  thing  as  that  the  Boman  court  should 
refuse  the  institution  to  persons  holding  the  four  articles.     He 
declared  that  he  had  merely  repealed  the  obligation  to  teach 
them ;  but  just  as  little  was  any  man  to  be  prevented  from  pro- 
fessing them.^      And  we  have  still  further  to  remark,  that  it 
was  in  no  wise  through  any  force  of  its  own,  that  the  Boman 
court  had  maintained  its  ground,  but  only  in  consequence  of  a 
grand  political  combination,  only  through  France  in  general 
having  been  driven  back  within  closer  limits.     How  then  had 
these  circumstances  been  altered,  had  there  been  no  one  anv 


1  The  words  of  the  king  in  his  letter  to  Innocent  XII.,  Vei'sailles,  14  Sept.  1G03, 
e:  '*  J'ai  donn6  lee  ordres  n^ceflsaires  afin  que  les  chose  scontennes  dans  mon 
6dit  da  23  Man  1682  toachant  la  ddcUiration  udte  par  le  clerg6  de  France  {k  quoi 
ka  ooiyoiictares  nass^ea  m*ayoyent  obliff6)  ne  soyent  pas  obeenrdes." — [I  have  given 
the  neeeaMtfT  oraers  in  order  that  tho  wings  contained  in  my  edict  of  22d  March, 
1682,  touching  the  decUiration  made  by  the  cleigy  of  France  (to  which  past  con- 
joDetnrea  have  obliged  me)  be  not  obsenrcd.  In  a  letter  of  7th  July,  1713,  of  which 
we  are  infonned  by  Artaud  ^Histoire  da  Pape  Pie  VII.  1836,  torn.  II.  p.  16),  there 
are  the  following  words  relating  to  that  time  :  "  On  lai  (aa  Pape  Clement  XI.)  a 
iBppoad  eontre  fk  T6rit6,  qae  j  ai  oontrerena  k  I'engagement  pris  par  la  lettre  quo 
j'6aiT]a  4  ion  prfiddoessear,  car  je  n'ai  oblig6  penonne  k  soutenir  centre  sa  propre 
epinion  let  propoeitions  du  cler^6  do  France,  mais  il  n'est  pas  iuste  que  j'ompdcho 
mes  aajets  de  aire  et  de  soutenir  leurs  sentiments  sur  uno  matidre  qu  il  est  libre  de 
sontemr  de  part  et  d'autre." — [He  (Pope  Clement  XI.)  was  made  to  belieye,  con- 
traiT  to  the  truth,  that  I  have  acted  contrary  to  the  engagement  I  had  taken  in 
the  letter  I  wrote  to  his  predecessor,  for  I  havo  obliged  no  one  to  support,  con- 
trury  to  his  own  opinion,  tho  propositions  of  the  clercy  of  France,  but  it  is  not  just 
ihat  I  should  hinder  my  subjects  from  expressing  and  defending  their  opinions  on  a 
lulject  which  one  is  free  to  hold  either  way.]  It  will  bo  seen  that  Louis  XIV., 
eren  in  his  last  ditys,  was  not  so  bigoted  a  Romish  devotee  as  he  has  been  assumed 
le  be.  He  tajs  peremptorily,  "  jc  ne  puis  admettrc  aucun  «v^^(^iiV^<-Ji^  ^mkdik^ 
admit  jutjr  aqpeaent]. 
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longer  willing  to  take  the  Boman  see  under  its  safeguard  against 
the  assailing  party. 

BPAKISH  8VCOB081ON. 

The  dying  out  of  the  Spanish  line  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
was  also  an  event  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  popedom. 

The  antagonism  between  the  Spanish  monarchy  and  France, 
which  determined  the  character  of  European  policy  in  general, 
likewise  formed  at  last  the  basis  of  freedom  and  power  of  inde- 
pendent action  in  the  papal  see:  through  the  maxims  adopted 
by  Spain,  the  states  of  the  church  had  reposed  in  the  lap  of 
peace  for  the  space  of  half  a  century.  Whatever  else  might 
happen,  it  was  at  all  times  hazardous  to  introduce  uncertainty 
into  a  state  of  things  to  which  all  the  usages  of  the  present  time 
had  a  reference. 

But  much  more  hazardous  was  it  for  the  right  of  inheritance 
to  give  rise  to  a  contest  which  threatened  to  result  at  last  in  a 
general  war — ^a  war,  too,  the  grand  theatre  of  which  would  ne- 
cessarily be  Italy.  The  pope  himself  could  hardly  escape  from 
the  necessity  of  taking  a  side  in  it,  without  his  being  able  to 
flatter  himself  that  he  could  contribute  any  thing  effectual  to 
secure  the  victory  for  the  side  he  might  espouse. 

I  find  it  was  reported,^  that  Innocent  XII.,  who  by  this  time 
was  reconciled  with  France,  advised  Charles  11.  of  Spain  to 
nominate  the  French  princes  to  the  inheritance,  and  that  this 
advice  of  the  holy  father  had  mainly  influenced  the  provisions 
of  the  testament  on  which  so  much  depended. 

At  all  events  the  Boman  see  abandoned  the  anti-French  po- 

1  MoroAinl :  Relatione  di  Roma,  1707.  "  Se  ilpapaabbia  aruto  mano  o  narted- 
patione  nel  testamcnto  di  Carlo  II.,  io  non  ardird  d'aMerirlo,  nd  d  fiujile  oi  peiie- 
trare  il  Ycro  con  sicurezza.  Bcnsi  addiirrd  solo  due  fatti.  L*ano  che  qaesto  arcane, 
npn  Bi  sa  80  con  Terit4,  fa  esposto  in  un  manifesto  uscito  alio  stampe  in  Roma  ne' 
primi  mesi  del  mio  ingrMso  all*  arabasciata,  all  ora*  cbe  dall'  uno  e  Taltro  partitoia 
trattaya  la  guerra  non  meno  con  Tarmi  che  con  le  carte.  L*altro  che  U  pap*  non 
s'astcnne  di  far  pnblici  clogj  al  ohrist™*  d'essersi  ritirato  dal  partaggio  rioerendo 
la  monaichia  intiera  per  il  nepote."— [Morosini :  Report  on  Rome,  1707.  Whether 
the  pope  has  had  any  hand  or  participation  in  the  testament  of  Charles  II.,  I  will 
not  yenture  to  assert,  nor  is  it  easy  with  safety  to  penetrate  the  truth.  I  will  ad- 
duce only  two  facts  as  true.  The  one  is,  that  this  secret,  it  is  not  known  whether 
truly,  was  set  forth  in  a  manifesto  published  in  Rome  during  the  first  months  of 
my  entering  on  the  embassy,  at  a  time  when  war  was  carried  on  by  both  parties, 
no  less  with  arms  than  with  papers.  The  other  is,  that  the  pope  does  not  refrain 
from  eulogizing  in  public  the  most  Christian  king  for  haying  withdrawn  himself 
fivm  the  partition,  recciying  the  entire  monarchy  (of  Spain)  for  his  grandchild.] 
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ucy  which  it  had  pursued,  almost  without  exception,  since  the 
time  of  Urban  VIII.:  it  might  regard  it  as  the  slighter  change 
and  the  smaller  evil,  for  the  entire  monarchy,  without  partition, 
to  go  to  a  prince  belonging  to  a  house  so  pre-eminently  Boman 
^tholic  in  its  conduct  at  that  time.    Gement  XL,  John  Fran- 
^  Albani,  elected  16th  November,  1700,  openly  commended 
the  determination  of  Louis  XIV.  to  take  the  succession;  he 
^lespatched  a  letter  of  congratulation  to  Philip  V.,  and  granted 
'^m  subsidies  from  ecclesiastical  property,  quite  as  if  no  doubts 
pi'evailed  with  respect  to  his  rights.^     Clement  XL  might  be 
'^garded  as  a  pupil,  and  justly  as  a  representative  of  the  Boman 
^^tirt,  which  he  had  never  quitted;  the  affability  of  his  manners, 
^is  literary  talents,  and  his  irreproachable  life,  had  procured  for 
^^iiu  general  popularity:^  he  had  contrived  to  insinuate  himself 
^ually  into  the  good  graces  of  all  the  last  three  popes,  different 
^^  they  were,  and  to  make  himself  necessary  to  them;  rising  to 
Eminence  by  a  practised,  useful,  and  yet  never  unaccommodat- 
^g  capacity.    Although  he  once  said,  that  when  cardinal  he  had 
^ways  known  how  to  give  good  advice,  but  that  when  pope  he 
Icnew  not  which  way  to  turn,  this  might  have  been  meant  to 
oonvey  that  he  felt  himself  better  fitted  to  adopt  and  carry  for- 
Vrard  an  impulse  communicated  to  him  than  to  form  and  carry 
into  effect  a  fr^e  determination  of  his  own.     When,  among 
other  things,  he  took  up,  from  his  very  accession,  the  jurisdic- 
tional questions  with  fresh  vigour,  he  only  followed  public  opi- 
nion and  the  interests  of  the  curia.     So  now  did  he  trust  also 
to  the  good  fortune  and  the  power  of  the  great  king.     He  had 
no  doubt  that  Louis  XIV.  would  come  off  victorious.     On  the 
occasion  of  the  expedition  directed  from  Germany  and  Italy 
against  Vienna  in  1703,  which  seemed  likely  to  bring  matters 
to  a  close,  as  the  Venetian  ambassador  assures  us,  he  could  not 
conceal  the  joy  and  satisfaction  he  had  received  from  the  pro- 
gress of  the  French  arms. 

1  Buder:  Leben  nnd  Thaten  Clemens  XT.  torn.  I.  p.  148. 

1  Eriao :  Relatione  di  Roma,  1702.  "  In  fatti  pareva  cgli  la  dclizia  di  Roma,  e 
non  erayj  ministro  regio  nd  nationo  cho  non  credesse  tutto  suo  il  cardinale  Albani. 
Tanto  bene,"  he  adds,  "  sapeva  fingere  affetti  e  variare  linguaggio  con  tutti.'* — 
[Eriao:  Report  on  Rome,  1702.  In  short  he  seemed  the  delight  of  Rome,  and 
there  was  not  a  royal  minister  or  nation  there  that  would  not  believe  Cardinal  Al- 
baiii  to  be  altogether  theirs.  So  well,  he  adds,  did  he  know  how  to  feign  affection 
and  to  ynrj  his  language  with  alL] 
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But  at  this  very  moment  fortune  suddenly  changed ;  those 
German  and  English  opponents  of  the  king,  to  whom  Innocent 
XI.  had  attached  himself,  but  from  whom  Clement  XI.  had 
become  estranged,  obtained  victories  such  as  had  never  been 
known  before ;  the  imperial  armies,  united  with  the  Prussian, 
poured  on  towards  Italy;  they  had  no  idea  of  sparing  a  pope 
that  had  conducted  himself  so  equivocally;  and  again  was  there 
a  revival  of  those  ancient  claims  of  the  empire  that  had  never 
been  thought  of  since  the  time  of  Charles  V. 

Not  to  enter  into  all  the  bitter  contentions  in  which  Clement 
XI.  became  involved,^  at  last  the  imperialists  appointed  a  cer- 
tain term  for  the  acceptance  of  their  proposals  for  peace,  among 
which  the  most  important  was  his  recognizing  the  Austrian  pre- 
tender (to  the  Spanish  crown).  The  pope  looked  about  him  for 
assistance  in  vain.  He  waited  till  the  appointed  day,  on  allow^ 
Ing  which  to  elapse  without  complying  with  their  offers,  the 
imperialists  threatened  a  hostile  attack  on  state  and  city,  15th 
January,  1709;  nor  till  the  last  hour  of  that  day,  at  eleven 
o''clock  at  night,  did  he  give  his  signature.  He  had  previously 
congratulated  Philip  V.,  and  now  found  himself  compelled  to 
recognize  his  opponent,  Charles  III.,  as  catholic  king.^ 

In  this,  not  only  did  the  authority  of  the  popedom,  as  supreme 
arbiter  in  settling  differences,  receive  a  severe  check,  but  its  po- 
litical freedom  and  independence  were  wrested  from  it.  The 
French  ambassador  left  Rome  with  the  declaration,  that  it  was 
no  longer  the  seat  of  the  church.^ 

The  position  of  the  world,  too,  in  general  assumed  a  new  as- 
pect. It  was  protestant  England  at  last,  that  decided  the  ques- 
tion with  respect  to  the  final  destination  of  the  Spanish  and  car 

1  For  example,  about  the  quartering  of  soldiers  in  Parma  and  Placentia ;  where 
the  clergy  eren  were  obliged  to  pay  their  share  of  the  war-contributions.  Accord 
aveo  les  d6put6s  du  due  et  de  la  ville  de  Plaisance  14  Dec.  1706,  art.  IX.,  que  pour 
Boulager  T^tat  tons  les  particuliers,  quoique  trds-priyil6gi6s,  contribueroient  k  \a 
Busditte  Bomme. — [Agreement  of  the  deputies  of  the  duke  and  city  of  Placentia, 
14th  Dec.  1706,  art.  IX.,  that  in  order  to  alleviate  the  pressure  on  the  state  all 
indiriduals,  although, very  much  privileged,  should  contribute  towards  the  said  sum.] 
Even  this  the  pope  would  not  suffer.  The  imperial  claims  were  thereupon  renewed 
with  redoubled  earnestness.  Contre-d6claration  de  rcmporeur — [Counter-decla- 
ration of  the  emperor]  in  Lamberty,  V.  85. 

'^  This  condition,  kept  secret  at  first,  was  made  known  by  a  letter  from  the  Au- 
strian ambassador  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  in  Lamberty,  V.  242. 

s  Lettre  da  Mar^chal  Thess^  au  pape,  12  Juillet  1709.— [Maivhal  TheBSd's  let- 
ter to  the  pope,  12th  July,  1709.] 
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iholic  monarchy;  what  influence,  then,  could  the  pope  exercise 
over  the  great  events  of  the  time! 

At  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  countries  which  he  looked  upon  as 
his  fiefs,  such  as  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  were  given  away  to  new 
princes,  without  his  being  so  much  as  consulted  on  the  subject.^ 
The  convenience  of  the  great  powers  took  the  place  of  the  infal- 
lible decision  of  the  supreme  spiritual  pastor 

Nay,  peculiar  misfortunes  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  papal  see  on 
this  occasion. 

It  had  always  been  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  its  policy,  to 
possess  an  influence  over  the  Italian  states,  and  to  give  efiect, 
where  possible,  to  an  indirect  sovereignty  over  them. 

liut  now  not  only  had  German  Austria  established  itself  in 
Italy,  in  almost  open  warfare  with  the  pope;  the  duke  of  Savoy 
too,  in  opposition  to  him,  succeeded  in  acquiring  royal  power 
and  ample  new  possessions. 

And  thus  mattei*s  were  carried  still  further. 

In  order  to  reconcile  the  contending  houses  of  Bourbon  and 
Austria,  the  powers  of  Europe  complied  with  the  wish  of  the 
queen  of  Spain  to  have  Parma  and  Placentia  made  over  to  ono 
of  her  sons.  For  the  period  of  two  centuries  the  papal  rights 
of  superiority  over  this  dukedom  had  never  been  called  in  ques- 
tion: the  princes  had  received  feudal  possession  and  paid  tri- 
bute ;  but  now  that  this  right  came  to  be  of  fresh  importance, 
now  that  there  was  the  prospect  of  an  early  extinction  of  the 
male  line  of  the  house  of  Famese,  no  further  regard  was  paid 
to  it.  The  emperor  bestowed  the  country  as  a  fief  on  an  infanta 
of  Spain,  while  nothing  remained  for  the  pope  but  to  give  in  his 
protest,  to  which  nobody  paid  any  attention.^ 

But  the  peace  between  the  two  houses  proved  but  of  momen- 
tary duration.  In  1733,  the  Bourbons  renewed  their  claims 
upon  Naples,  which  was  in  the  possession  of  Austria:  the  Span- 
ish ambassador,  too,  proffered  to  the  pope  the  palfrey  and  tri- 
bute. Pope  Clement  XII.  would  now  have  willingly  allowed 
matters  to  remain  as  they  were:  he  named  a  commission  of 

1  now  suspicious  the  conduct  of  Savoy  was,  see  Lafitaa,  Vic  dc  CMmcnt  XL, 
torn.  II.  p.  78. 

s  Protestatio  nomine  scdis  apostolicsc  eniissa  in  conrcntu  Camcraccnsi. — [Protest 
in  the  name  of  the  apostolic  see,  emitted  in  the  conTcntion  nt  Cambray.]  Sc«) 
Poasset,  Supplement  au  corps  diplomatique  de  Duniont,  ITT.  IT.  p.  173. 

U.  2o 
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cardinals,  which  decided  in  favour  of  the  imperialist  claims. 
But  on  this  occasion,  too,  the  fortune  of  war  ran  counter  to  the 
papal  judgment ;  the  Spanish  arms  were  victorious.  Clement 
had  in  a  short  time  to  adjudge  the  investiture  of  Naples  and 
Sicily  to  the  same  infanta  whom  he  had,  with  so  much  vexation, 
seen  take  possession  of  Parma. 

It  is  true  that  the  final  result  of  all  these  contests  was  not 
so  very  unlike  what  the  Roman  court  had  originally  contem- 
plated; the  Bourbon  family  had  spread  over  Spain  and  a  great 
part  of  Italy:  but  under  what  totally  different  circumstances 
had  this  taken  place  from  what  was  originally  intended. 

The  decisive  word,  at  the  most  important  moment,  proceeded 
from  England;  and  the  Bourbons  penetrated  into  Italy  in  open 
contradiction  to  the  papal  see:  the  separation  of  the  provinces, 
which  it  had  been  sought  to  avoid,  had  just  taken  place,  and 
had  filled  Italy  and  the  states  of  the  church  incessantly  with 
hostile  weapons.  Hereby  the  secular  authority  of  the  papal  see 
was  annihilated  in  its  own  immediate  circle. 

This,  accordingly,  must  have  powerfully  re-acted  also  on  those 
questions  regarding  ecclesiastical  rights  which  were  so  closely 
connected  with  political  circumstances. 

How  grievously  had  Clement  XI.  even  now  to  feel  all  this! 

His  nuncio  was  more  than  once  removed  out  of  Naples:  in 
Sicily,  those  clergy  whose  opinions  leant  to  the  side  of  Rome, 
were  on  one  occasion  apprehended  in  a  body  and  sent  off  to  tho 
states  of  the  church  ;^  forthwith  it  began  to  be  made  an  object 
in  all  the  Italian  territories  to  allow  none  but  natives  to  obtain 
ecclesiastical  dignities:^  tho  nunciatura  came  to  a  close  likewise 
in  Spain,^  and  Clement  XL  thought  himself  even  compelled  to 
bring  the  leading  Spanish  minister,  Alberoni,  before  the  Inqui- 
tion. 

These  embroilments  had  a  wider  and  wider  ran^je  from  vearto 

1  Budcr,  Leben  imd  Thatcn  Clemens  XI.,  torn.  III.  p.  571.— [Budcr'a  Life  and 
Acts  of  Clement  XL,  vol.  III.  p.  571.] 

>  From  Lorenzo  Tiepolo,  Relatione  dl  Roma,  1712 — [L.  Tiepolo*8  Report  on 
Rome,  1712],  we  see  that  the  imperialists  in  Naples  as  well  as  Milan  already  had 
it  in  contemplation,  '*  cho  li  beneficii  ecclesiastici  siano  solamcnte  dati  a  national!, 
oolpo  di  non  nicciolo  danno  alia  corte  dl  Roma  se  si  offcttuasse." — [that  the  church 
livmgs  should  be  given  solely  to  natives,  a  blow  that  would  in  no  small  degree  in- 
jure the  Roman  court,  were  it  effected.] 

•  San  Felipe,  Beitrage  «ur  Gcschichte  von  Spanien,  III.  214. — [San  Felipe's 
contributions  to  tho  History  of  Spain,  III.  214.] 
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year.  Tbe  Boman  court  no  longer  possessed  the  force  and  in- 
ward energy  requisite  for  I^eeping  the  faithful  of  its  own  fold 
united  together. 

^*  I  must  confess/^  says  the  Venetian  ambassador  Moncenigo, 
in  1737,  ^*  there  is  something  contrary  to  nature  when  one  sur- 
veys the  Boman  catholio  governments  in  a  body  involved  in 
quarrels  of  such  importanoe  with  the  Boman  court,  that  no  re- 
conciliation can  be  thought  of  that  must  not  damage  that  court 
in  its  vital  force.  Whether  it  be  from  people  being  more  en- 
lightened, as  so  many  assume,  or  from  a  spirit  of  violent  oppres- 
sion of  the  weak,  certain  it  is  that  the  princes  (of  Boman  catho- 
lic Europe)  are  hastening  with  rapid  strides  to  deprive  the  Bo- 
man see  of  all  its  civil  prerogatives/ 

One  needed  but  raise  his  eyes  at  Borne  and  look  about  him, 
in  order  to  Be  convinced  that  all  was  at  stake,  if  offers  of  peace 
were  not  immediately  held  out. 

Blessings  have  been  poured  on  the  memory  of  Benedict  XIV. 
— Prospero  Lamberti,  1740-1768 — for  having  come  to  the  re- 
solution of  conceding  the  points  which  were  considered  indispen- 
sable. 

It  is  well  known  how  little  Benedict  XIV.  allowed  himself 
to  be  dazzled  by  the  consequences  attached  to  the  dignified  office 
he  held,  or  to  be  inflated  with  self-confidence.  While  pope,  he 
was  never  false  to  his  naturally  facetious  vivacity,  and  love  of 
Bolognese  witticisms.  He  would  stop  in  the  midst  of  business, 
step  up  to  his  attendants,  deliver  himself  of  some  conceit  that 
had  struck  his  fancy,  and  go  back  to  his  table  to  resume  his 
work.*  He  ever  kept  above  things  (instead  of  allowing  himself 
to  be  overborne  by  them),  and  after  a  liberal  survey  of  the  rela- 
tion in  which  the  papal  see  stood  to  the  European  powers,  saw 
what  should  be  retained  and  what  abandoned.     He  was  too  good 

^  Alnise  Monccnigo  IV. :  Bclatione  di  Roma,  10  Apr.  1737.  Seo  tbo  Appen- 
dix. 

s  Rolatione  di  F.  Venier  di  Roma,  1744  :  "  Asccsoil  papa  al  trono  di  S.  Pietro, 
non  seppe  cambiare  I'indole  sua.  Egli  era  di  tempcramento  affabile  insieme  e  yi- 
Taoe,  e  yi  restd :  spargcya  fin  da  pre&to  U  suoi  discorsi  con  giocosi  sali,  od  ancor  Vi 
conaonra  :  -  -  dotato  di  cuoro  aportc  o  Rincoro  trascurd  scmpro  ogn*  una  di 
floeUe  arti  die  si  chiamano  romanosche." — [F.  Venicr's  Report  on  Rome,  1744. 
The  pope*  baying  ascended  tbo  tbrone  of  St.  Peter,  knew  not  bow  to  alter  bis  natu- 
ral disposition.  Ho  was  of  a  temper  at  once  affable  and  liyely,  and^  remained  so ; 
from  tne  time  of  bis  being  a  prelate  be  interspersed  bis  discourse  with  witty  say- 
ings, and  stiU  presenred  the  babit :  -  -  endued  with  an  open  and  sincere  heart, 
he  neglected  eyery  one  of  those  arts  that  are  called  *  romanesque.*] 
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a  canonist  and  also  too  mach  of  a  pope,  to  allow  himself  In  this 
respect  to  be  carried  too  far.  ♦ 

Certainly  the  most  extraordinary  act  of  his  pontificate  was 
the  concordat  which  he  concluded  with  Spain  in  1753.  He 
prevailed  on  himself  to  renounce  that  right  of  presenting  to  the 
smaller  benefices  which  the  curia  had  always  possessed  there, 
although  now  under  violent  opposition.  But  was  the  court  to 
lose  the  important  advantages  in  money  which  it  had  hitherto 
derived,  without  any  compensation  ?  Was  the  papal  govern- 
ment likewise  to  lose  at  one  stroke  all  its  influence  on  the  clergy 
personally  ?  Benedict  compromised  the  matter  as  follows.  Of 
those  benefices,  fifty-two  were  set  apart  by  name,  to  remain  in 
the  gift  of  the  pope,  "  wherewith  he  might  reward  such  of  the 
Spanish  clergy  as  should  earn  a  claim  to  them  by  their  virtuous 
conduct,  purity  of  manners,  learning,  or  by  services  rendered  to 
the  Eoman  see.""^  The  loss  sustained  by  the  curia  was  esti- 
mated in  money.  It  was  found  to  amount  to  34,800  scudi. 
The  king  engaged  to  pay  a  capital  sum,  the  interest  of  which^ 
at  3  per  cent.,  should  amount  to  as  much:  that  is,  1,143,330 
scudi.  Thus  all-equalizing  money  showed  its  mediating  power 
at  last,  even  in  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

With  most  of  the  other  courts  likewise,  Benedict  XIV.  con- 
cluded arrangements  in  which  he  submitted  to  concessions.  Tho 
right  of  patronage  which  the  king  of  Portugal  already  possessed, 
was  extended,  and  to  the  other  ecclesiastical  honorary  title** 
which  he  had  earned  there  was  added  that  of  "  Most  Faithful.*" 
The  court  of  Sardinia — doubly  dissatisfied  because  the  conces- 
sions it  had  obtained  at  favourable  conjunctures,  had  been  re- 
voked under  the  last  pontificate — ^was  pacified  by  means  of  con- 
cordat-instructions,   issued  in   1741   and  1750.^     In   Naples, 

1  "  Accid  non  meno  S.  S**  che  i  suoi  succcssori  abbiano  il  modo  di  proTedcro  e  pre- 
miaro  quegli  ccclcsiaatici  cho  per  probit4  e  per  illibatezza  de'  costumi  o  per  iiuugne 
letteratura  o  per  servizi  prestati  idla  a.  scde  se  ne  renderanno  meritcvoli.  — [So  that 
not  less  than  his  Holiness,  his  successors  may  have  the  means  of  providing  for  and 
rewarding  such  of  the  clci^,]  &c. ;  see  the  text.  Words  of  the  concordat  among 
other  places  in  the  English  Committee  report,  1816,  p.  317.  From  an  instruction 
of  Caravajal*s  (printed  in  Cantillo  Tratadoe  do  Paz,  p.  425),  it  appears  that  the 
yiews  of  the  Roman  court  had  originally  gone  much  farther.  Besides  the  official 
negotiation  there  was  a  secret  one  carried  on  through  the  oonfidenUal  minister, 
Enscnada.  The  pejpe  himself  drew  up  the  concordat ;  Enscnada  transmitted  the 
money  before  it  had  as  yet  been  subscribed. 

9  Risposta  alle  notizie  dimandat«  intomo  alia  giurisdittione  ccclcsiastica  nello 
Btato  di  S.  M*^  Turino,  5  Marzo  1810,  ibid.  p.  250.— [Reply  to  the  notices  n^quinn) 
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xtrhere,  even  under  the  auspices  of  the  imperial  government,  par- 
ticularly through  the  instrumentality  of  Gaetano  Argcnto,  a 
school  for  jurisprudence  had  been  formed,  which  made  the  dis- 
puted points  in  ecclesiastical  law  its  leading  study,  and  which 
warmly  resisted  the  papal  claims,^  Benedict  XIV.  allowed  the 
rights  of  the  nunciatura  to  be  limited  in  no  inconsiderable  de- 
gree, and  the  clergy  to  be  subjected  to  the  payment  of  a  propor- 
tion of  the  taxes.  To  the  imperial  court  was  conceded  that 
diminution  of  the  number  of  commanded  holidays  which  at  its 
time  caused  so  much  surprise;  while  the  pope  merely  allowed 
labour  to  be  done  on  these  days,  the  imperial  court  scrupled  not 
to  make  it  compulsory. 

In  this  fashion  did  the  Homan  catholic  courts  once  more  re- 
concile themselves  with  their  ecclesiastical  chief;  peace  was  once 
more  restored. 

But  might  one  indeed  venture  to  persuade  himself  that  with 
this  all  was  done!  Was  the  contest  between  state  and  church, 
based  as  it  almost  seemed  to  be  on  an  internal  necessity  of  Bo- 
man  Catholicism,  likely  to  be  arranged  by  such  shallow  compro- 
mises! It  was  impossible  that  these  could  do  more  than  suffice 
for  the  moment  at  which  they  appeared.  Forthwith  new  and 
far  more  violent  storms  announced  their  approach  on  the  excited 
deep. 


CniXGK  »  THE  OEKERAL  POSITION  OV  TIIK  WORLD. IlfTZR5AL  FXIUfENTATIOX.-— 

BUPPRESBION  OV  TUB  JESUITS. 

Not  only  in  Italy,  in  the  south  of  Europe,  but  in  the  politi- 
cal posture  of  affairs  in  general,  the  greatest  revolution  had  been 
accomplished. 

Where  were  now  the  times  in  which,  and  not  indeed  without 
reason,  the  popedom  ventured  to  entertain  the  hope  of  making 
the  conquest  anew  of  Europe  and  the  world! 

Three  non-catholic  powers  had  risen  up  among  the  five  great 
monarchies  which,  in  the  midst  of  the  eighteenth  century,  were 
already  determining  the  course  of  the  world's  history.  We 
have  mentioned  what  attempts  were  made  by  the  popes  at  ear- 

rcspecting  the  ecclesiastical  jarisdiction  in  bis  Majesty's  state.     Turin,  5th  March, 
]810]>  in  the  abovo  Committeo  Report,  p.  250. 

1  GiaimoDe :  Storia  di  Napoli,  VI.  3S7. 
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lior  periods  to  overpower  Bussia  and  Pmssia  from  Poland,  and 
England  from  France  and  Spain.  Those  very  powers  now  had 
their  share  in  the  dominion  of  the  world;  nay,  one  may  say 
with  trath,  that  at  that  period  they  had  the  preponderance  over 
the  Boman  catholic  half  of  Europe. 

Not  perhaps  that  there  had  been  a  triumph  of  one  system  of 
doctrine  over  the  other,  of  the  protestant  over  the  Boman  catho- 
lic ;  the  controversy  between  them  was  no  longer  waged  in  that 
field,  but  the  change  had  cx)me  in  by  means  of  national  develop- 
ments, the  fundamental  groundsof  which  we  have  perceived  above: 
the  states  on  the  non-Boman  catholic  side  displayed  a  superiority 
over  the  Boman  catholic  on  general  points.  The  monarchical 
disposition  of  the  Bussians,  by  tending  to  make  their  empire 
compact,  had  triumphed  over  the  easily  disunited  aristocracy  of 
Poland, — the  industry,  the  practical  sense,  the  good  seamanship 
of  the  Endish  had  done  the  same  over  the  remissness  of  the 
Spaniards  and  the  fluctuating  policy  of  the  French,  always  de- 
pendent on  casual  changes  in  their  internal  circumstances, — 
the  energetic  organization  and  military  discipline  of  Prussia, 
had  equally  triumphed  over  the  principles  of  a  federative  mo- 
narchy as  then  presented  in  Austria. 

Now  although  this  preponderance  was  not  in  any  wise  of  an 
ecclesiastical  nature,  yet  it  could  not  fail  to  exercise  a  necessary 
reaction  on  ecclesiastical  aflairs. 

First,  this  arose  at  once  from  religious  parties  rising  into  emi- 
nence aloDg  with  the  states  with  which  they  were  connected. 
Bussia,  for  example,  without  further  ado,  placed  bishops  of  the 
Greek  church  in  the  united  provinces  of  Poland;^  the  eleva- 
tion of  Prussia  gradually  re-inspired  the  German  protestants 
with  a  consciousness  of  independence  and  power  such  as  they 
had  not  felt  for  a  long  while ;  the  more  decidedly  the  protestant 
government  of  England  rose  to  the  command  of  the  sea,  the 
more  the  Boman  catholic  missions  necessarily  fell  into  the  shade 
and  lost  their  efficiency,  which,  indeed,  was  based  of  old  on  poli- 
tical influence. 

But  in  a  wider  sense,  too,  even  before  the  expiration  of  the 
second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  England  was  im- 
plicated in  the  policy  of  France,  when  Bussia  was  virtually  se- 

>  Rulhidro :  Histoire  de  ranarchie  de  Pologne,  1. 181, 
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pinted  from  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  when  the  combined  govoru- 
ment  of  Brandenburg  and  Prussia  was  just  rising  for  the  first 
time  to  eminence,  the  Boman  catholic  powers,  France,  Spain, 
Austria,  and  Poland,  governed  the  European  world,  even  though 
It  variance  among  themselves.  It  must,  methinks,  have  gra- 
lually  forced  itself  on  one^s  conviction,  that  this  state  of  things 
lad  become  very  much  changed;  the  self-confidence  natural  to 
k  politico-religious  system  circumscribed  by  no  superior  power 
leyond  itself,  must  have  vanished.  The  pope  was  now  first 
onvinced  that  he  no  longer  stood  at  the  head  of  the  government 
hat  lorded  it  over  the  world. 

But,  lastly,  should  we  pay  no  regard  to  the  originating  causes 
f  this  change!  Every  defeat,  every  loss  will,  on  the  side  of 
he  beaten  party,  if  not  driven  to  despair,  call  forth  some  inter- 
lal  change,  some  imitation  of  the  adversary  that  has  proved  his 
nperiority,  some  rivalry  with  him.  The  strictly  monarchicaU 
dilitary-commerclal  tendencies  of  the  non-Boman  catholic  world 
low  forced  their  way  into  the  Bom  an  catholic  states.  Yet,  as 
b  was  undeniable  that  the  disadvantage  into  which  they  had 
dien,  was  connected  with  their  ecclesiastical  constitution,  this 
aovemcnt  according  v  first  threw  itself  on  that  side. 

But  here  it  met  with  other  powerfully  fermenting  elements, 
rhich  meanwhile  had  burst  forth  on  the  territory  of  faith  and 
pinion  within  the  circle  of  Boman  Catholicism. 

The  Jansenist  contentions,  whose  origin  we  have  been  con- 
Bmplating,ha<l  been  renewed  with  redoubled  vehemence  since  the 
ommencement  of  the  eighteenth  century.  They  had  their  source 
1  the  highest  places  of  society.  The  chief  influence  in  the  supreme 
odesiastical  council  in  France  used  to  be  exercised  by  the  king's 
onfessor,  generally  a  Jesuit,  and  the  archbishop  of  Paris.  From 
liat  quarter  La  Chaise  and  Harlay,  in  close  alliance  with  each 
ther,  directed  the  proceedings  of  the  crown  against  the  popc- 
orn. Their  successors,  le  Tellier  and  Noailles,  were  not  so  well 
greed.  Slight  differences  of  opinion  may  have  furnished  the 
rst  occasion  for  their  discord ;  the  one  holding  more  strictly 
)  the  Jesuit,  Molinist,  the  other,  more  tolerant,  to  the  Jan- 
mist  views;  but  their  differences  gradually  led  to  an  open 
reach:  the  nation  was  rent  by  a  schism  which  began  in  the 
ibinet  of  the  king.     The  confessor  succeeded  not  only  in  keei>- 
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ing  Iiimself  in  power  and  in  gaining  over  the  king,  but  also  in 
inducing  the  pope  to  publish  the  bull  Unigenitus,  in  which  the 
Janscnist  doctrines  of  sin,  grace,  justification,  and  the  church 
were  anathematized,  even  in  the  less  austere  expression  of  them^ 
sometimes  word  for  word,  as  it  was  assumed  they  were  to  be 
found  in  Augustinus,  and  far  more  extensively  than  in  the  five 
propositions  above  mentioned/  It  was  the  final  determination 
of  the  old  questions  respecting  the  faith  that  had  been  agitated 
by  Molina;  the  Roman  sec,  after  so  long  a  delay,  at  last,  with- 
out hesitation,  adopted  the  Jesuit  side.  It  certainly  succeeded 
thereby  in  attaching  to  its  interests  that  powerful  order,  which  has 
ever  since,  what  it  by  no  moans  formerly  always  did,  uniformly 
abetted,  with  the  utmost  warmth,  the  ultra-montane  doctrines 
and  the  claims  of  the  papal  government;  it  succeeded  also  in 
remaining  on  good  terms  with  the  French  government,  which, 
indeed,  had  called  forth  the  above  decision;  soon  such  persons 
only  as  submitted  to  the  bull,  were  placed  in  public  situations. 
But  on  the  other  side,  too,  there  arose  the  most  violent  oppo- 
sition :  among  the  learned,  those  who  adhered  to  Augustino— 
in  the  religious  orders,  those  who  held  by  Thomas  Aquinas — 
in  the  parliaments,  which  viewed  every  new  act  of  the  Roman 
court  as  an  injury  done  to  the  Gallican  church;  and  now  at  last, 
the  Jansenists  became  the  eager  partisans  of  these  franchises : 
with  an  ever-advancing  courage  they  matured  a  doctrine  on  the 
subject  of  the  church,  which  ran  counter  to  the  Roman  on  that 
point;  nay,  under  the  safeguard  of  a  protestant  government, 
they  gave  effect  forthwith  to  their  idea:  there  arose  an  archi- 
episcopal  church  at  Utrecht,  which  held  itself  to  be  in  general 
Roman  catholic,  yet  withal  absolutely  independent  of  Rome,  and 
waged  an  incessant  warfare  on  the  Jesuit  ultra-montane  tendency. 
It  were  well  worth  the  pains  to  trace  out  the  development,  ex- 

1  The  M6moircs  secrets  sur  la  buUo  Unigenitus,  T.  p,  123 — [Secret  memoirs  on 
the  bull  Unigenitus],  describe  the  first  impression  it  produced.  *'  liCs  uns  publi- 
oient  qu'on  y  attanuoit  do  front  les  premiers  principes  de  la  foi  et  dc  la  morale ;  les 
autres  qu'on  y  condamnoit  les  sentiments  et  les  expressions  des  saints  pdres ;  d'autres 
qu'on  y  enlevoit  h  la  charit6  sa  preeminence  et  sa  force  ;  d'autrcs  qu'on  leur  arra- 
choit  des  mains  lo  pain  c6leste  des  ectritures :  les  nouveaux  r^unis  d  I'eglisc  se  di- 
Boient  trompOs,"  etc.  etc. — [Some  proclaimed  that  the  first  principles  of  the  faith  and 
of  morality  were  directly  attacked  in  it ;  others  that  the  sentiments  and  expressions 
of  the  holy  fathers  were  condemned  in  it ;  others  that  charity  was  deprived  in  it 
of  its  pre-<3minence  and  its  force  ;  others  that  the  heavenly  bread  of  the  scriptures 
was  snatched  from  their  hands :  those  who  bad  been  recently  re-united  to  the  chureli» 
said  they  were  deceived,  Ac.  Ac] 
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tension,  and  practical  influence  of  these  opinions  over  all  Europe. 
In  France  the  Jansenists  were  oppressed,  persecuted,  and  ex- 
cluded from  public  offices;  but,  as  usually  happens,  this  did 
them  no  damage  in  the  main  point:  during  the  persecutions,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  public  declared  in  their  favour.  Had 
they  but  avoided  throwing  discredit  even  on  their  well-founded 
doctrines,  by  their  extravagancies  in  giving  credit  to  miracles ! 
Bat  at  all  events  they  preserved  a  close  association  with  greater 
purity  of  morals  and  a  deeper  faith,  which  every  where  smoothed 
the  vray  for  them.  We  find  traces  of  them  in  Vienna  and  in 
Brussels,  in  Spain  and  Portugal,^  and  in  every  part  of  Italy.' 
They  disseminated  their  doctrines  throughout  all  Boman  catho* 
lie  Christendom,  sometimes  openly,  oftener  in  secret. 

There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  it  was  this  dissension  among  the 
clergy,  among  other  things,  that  opened  the  way  for  the  rise  of 
a  far  more  dangerous  spirit. 

It  will  ever  be  a  remarkable  phenomenon  what  influence  the 
religious  efibrts  of  Louis  XIV.  produced  upon  the  French  mind, 
iiay,  upon  that  of  Europe  in  general.  In  his  eagerness  to  ex- 
tirpate protestantism,  and  even  to  annihilate  all  departures  from 
strict  orthodoxy  within  the  Boman  catholic  church,  he  had  em- 
ployed the  most  extreme  violence,  had  outraged  the  laws  of  God 
and  man,  his  whole  efforts  had  been  directed  to  giving  his  king- 
dom a  thorough  and  orthodox  B/oman  catholic  character.  But 
hardly  had  death  closed  his  eyes,  when  all  was  reversed.  The 
spirit  that  had  been  forcibly  repressed,  broke  away  from  all  re- 
straint. 

The  disgust  caused  by  the  proceedings  of  Louis  XIV.,  led 
directly  to  the  rise  of  opinions  which  declared  war  not  only 
against  Boman  Catholicism,  but  against  all  positive  religion  in 
general.  From  year  to  year  these  increased  in  internal  force, 
and  spread  more  and  more  widely.  The  kingdoms  of  Southern 
Europe  were  founded  on  the  closest  union  of  church  and  state. 
Here  a  spirit  matured  itself,  which  carried  opposition  to  the 

1  It  may  be  bogd  in  Llorcnto*B  Ilistoire  de  rinquisition,  TIT.  pp.  93-97 — [His- 
tory of  the  Inqubition,  yoI.  III.  pp.  93-97],  how  much  the  Inquisition  under  Cliarles 
IIL  and  Charles  IV.  had  to  do  with  real  or  pretended  Jansenists. 

*  For  example,  very  early  in  Naples;  as  early  as  in  1715  it  was  believed  tliat 
the  half  of  people  of  any  measure  of  reflection  were  Jansenists.  See  Keyssler  Rci* 
ifn  [Keynsler's  TraycL*],  p.  780. 

II.  2p 
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church  and  to  religion  into  a  sjBtem,  in  which  were  compre- 
hended all  notions  respecting  God  and  the  world,  all  political 
and  social  principles,  and  all  the  sciences, — a  literature  of  oppo- 
sition which  captivated  men's  minds  in  spite  of  themselves,  and 
subjected  them  to  a  yoke  that  nothing  could  shake  off. 

It  is  manifest  how  little  accord  there  was  between  these  ten- 
dencies; the  reforming,  in  conformity  with  its  nature,  was  mo- 
narchical ;  which  cannot  be  said  of  the  philosophical,  for  that  very 
soon  uniformly  set  itself  in  opposition  to  the  state;  the  Jansenists 
held  fast  to  convictions  which  were  viewed  by  both  with  indif- 
ference, if  not  with  hatred;  but  at  first  they  contributed  to 
bring  about  the  same  results  as  the  others.     They  produced  that 
spirit  of  innovation,  which  spreads  the  more  extensively,  the 
less  it  has  any  precise  aim,  and  the  more  it  lays  claim  to  the 
whole  of  futurity,  and  daily  derives  fresh  force  from  the  abuses 
of  the  existing  order  of  things.     This  spirit  now  seized  the 
man  catholic  church.     It  certainly  had  its  foundation  in  general, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  in  what  has  been  called  the  phi! 
sopliy  of  the  eighteenth  century;  the  Jansenist theories  gave  i 
an  ecclesiastical  form  and  bearing,  and  it  derived  an  active  im 
pulse  from  the  necessities  of  the  civil  governments  and  the  o 
portuneness  of  the  moment.     In  all  countries,  and  at  all  courts,^- 
there  were  formed  two  parties,  the  one  of  which  waged  hostili 
ties  with  the  curia  and  the  accredited  constitution  and  doctrin 
of  the  day,  while  the  other  sought  to  keep  things  as  they 
and  to  preserve  the  prerogatives  of  the  general  church. 

The  last  was  represented  most  especially  in  the  Jesuits;  tha 
order  appeared  as  the  main  bulwark  of  the  ultra-montane  prin-^ 
ciples ;  and  it  was  first  against  it  that  the  storm  directed  its  fury.^ 
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Even  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  Jesuits  were  still  very 
powerful;  as  at  an  earlier  period,  chiefly  from  their  possessing 
the  confessional  seat  of  the  great  and  of  monarchs,  and  conduct- 
ing the  instruction  of  youth,  their  enterprises,  whether  in  the 
field  of  religion,  although  not  carried  on,  it  must  be  allowed, 
with  all  the  old  energy,  or  in  that  of  commerce  too,  still  em- 
braced the  world.     They  now  held  unwaveringly  to  the  doctrines 
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of  ecclesiastical  order  and  subordination;  and  what  in  any  wise 
ran  counter  to  these,  direct  infidelity,  Jansenist  views,  tenden- 
cies to  reform,  aU  were  involved,  according  to  them,  in  the  same 
anathema. 

First  they  were  attacked  on  the  field  of  opinion— of  litera- 
ture. It  is  certainly  not  to  be  denied,  that  to  the  numbers  and 
the  force  of  the  foes  that  pressed  upon  them,  they  opposed  ra* 
ther  a  stubborn  persistauce  in  the  doctrines  they  had  once  em- 
braced, indirect  influence  with  the  great,  and  an  eagerness  to 
consign  their  adversaries  to  damnation,  than  the  genuine  wea- 
pons of  the  intellect.  One  can  hardly  comprehend  how  it  could 
lumpen  that  neither  they  themselves  nor  others  of  the  faithful 
that  made  common  cause  with  them,  produced  a  single  original 
and  effective  book  in  their  defence,  while  the  world  was  deluged 
with  the  works  of  their  adversaries,  and  the  convictions  of  the 
public  firmly  moulded  by  them. 

But  after  being  once  beaten  on  this  field  of  doctrine,  science, 
tad  intellect,  neither  could  they  any  longer  keep  themselves  in 
possession  of  power. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  helm  of  af- 
fiurs,  in  opposition  to  both  these  tendencies,  came  to  be  held  in 
^llmost  all  Roman  catholic  countries  by  reforming  ministers :  in 
t'rance  by  Choiseul,^  in  Spain  by  Wall  and  Squillace,  in  Naples 
l>y  Tanucci,  in  Portugal  by  Oarvalho;  all  men  who  made  it  the 
object  of  their  lives  to  keep  down  the  preponderance  of  the  cle- 
^cal  element  in  the  social  system.  In  their  persons  the  church 
opposition  was  represented  and  became  powerful;  their  personal 
position  depended  upon  it,  and  open  hostility  became  so  much 
"the  more  unavoidable,  as  the  Jesuits,  by  means  of  personal 
counteraction  and  of  their  influence  in  the  highest  circles, 
thwarted  their  measures. 

As  yet  there  was  no  idea  of  extirpating  the  order:  all  that 
was  at  first  contemplated  was  their  removal  from  courts,  and 
the  depriving  them  of  tlieir  credit,  and,  where  possible,  of  their 
wealth.     To  this  it  was  believed  that  even  the  Boiiian  court 

I  In  the  appendix  to  Mad.  du  IlaoBSct's  memoirs  there  will  be  found  an  essay, 
de  la  destruetion  des  J^suitcs  en  France  [on  the  destruction  of  the  Jesuits  in  Franco], 
in  which  Cholscul's  ayeraion  to  the  Jesuits  is  traced  to  the  circumstance  of  the  gene- 
ral haying  once  given  him  to  understand  in  Rome,  that  he  knew  what  had  been 
said  at  a  supper  m  Paris.  But  that  is  a  story  which  is  repeated  in  yarious  ways, 
and  hurdly  has  much  in  it.     Matters  lay  somewhat  deeper. 
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might  bo  induced  to  lend  its  aid.  The  schism  that  rent  tho 
Soman  catholic  worlds  had  at  length,  in  a  certain  sense,  made 
its  appearance  there  also;  there  was  a  strict  and  a  tolerant 
party;  Benedict  XIV., who  represented  the  latter,  had  long  been 
dissatisfied  with  the  Jesuits,  and  had  often  openly  condemned 
their  conduct  in  regard  to  missions.^ 

After  Carvalho,  amid  the  agitation  caused  by  the  factions  at 
the  Portuguese  court,  had  in  spite  of  the  Jesuits,  who  endeavoured 
to  subvert  him,  come  off  absolute  master  of  the  government, 
and  even  of  the  royal  will,  he  called  upon  the  pope  to  reform  tho 
order.'  He  insisted  most,  as  was  natural,  on  the  view  of  the 
case  that  presented  most  room  for  scandal,  the  mercantile  turn 
tliat  tho  society  had  taken,  which,  moreover,  had  very  much 
thwarted  him  in  his  commercial  eflforts.  The  pope  felt  no  scru- 
ples in  entertaining  his  proposal.  The  bustling  assiduity  of 
the  order  in  secular  business  was  disgusting  to  himself,  and  so, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Carvalho,  he  charged  a  friend  of  his  and  a 
Portuguese,  Cardinal  Saldanha,  with  a  visitation  of  the  order. 
In  a  short  while  this  visitor  issued  a  decree  seriously  reprimand- 
ing the  Jesuits  for  their  commercial  dealings,  and  authorizing 
the  royal  functionaries  to  confiscate  all  merchandise  belonging 
to  those  spiritual  persons. 

And  meanwhile  the  society  had  already  been  assailed  on  the 
same  side  in  France.  The  bankruptcy  of  a  commercial  house 
connected  with  Father  Lavallette  at  Martinique,  which  led  to  a 
great  many  other  failures,  gave  occasion  for  those  who  had  suf- 
fered by  these  failures,  to  carry  their  complaints  before  the  law 
courts,  and  these  zealously  took  the  case  in  hand.^ 

Had  Benedict  XIV.  remained  longer  in  life,  there  is  much 
ground  to  suppose,  that  although  he  might  not  perhaps  have 
abolished  the  order,  he  would  have  subjected  it  to  a  thorough 
and  fundamental  reform. 

At  this  moment,  however,  Benedict  XIV.  died,  and  there 
went  forth  from  the  conclave  as  pope,  6th  July,  1 758,  a  man 
of  an  opposite  character,  namely,  Clement  XIII. 

I  This  he  hnd  already  done  as  Prelate  Lambertini.    M6moires  du  pdre  Norbert, 
IT.  20. 

'  On  the  Jesuit  side  this  strife  of  factions  is  very  CTaphically  described  in  a  His- 
tory of  the  Jesuits  in  Portugal,  translated  by  Murr  m)m  an  Italian  manuscript. 

»  Vie  priv6e  de  Uuis  XV  .  TV.  p.  88.— [Private  Life  of  Louis  XV.,  y.  IV.  p.  88  J 
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Gloment  was  a  man  of  a  pure  soul  and  pure  intentions;  one 
that  prayed  much  and  fervently,  and  whose  highest  ambition  it 
WBB  to  be  one  day  pronounced  a  saint.  Therewithal,  however, 
he  entertained  the  opinion,  that  all  the  claims  of  the  popedom 
were  sacred  and  inviolable;  he  deeply  lamented  that  any  of 
ihem  had  ever  been  dropped;  he  was  resolved  to  make  no  con- 
cessions of  any  kind;  nay,  he  lived  in  the  conviction  that  all 
might  yet  be  gained,  and  the  sullied  splendour  of  Rome  restored 
again  by  a  determined  conservatism.^  In  the  Jesuits  he  be- 
held the  most  faithful  defenders  of  the  papal  see  and  of  religion ; 
he  approved  of  them  just  as  they  were,  and  thought  they  had 
no  need  of  reformation.  In  all  this  he  was  confirmed  by  the 
circle  with  which  he  was  surrounded,  ,and  which  joined  in  his 
devotions. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Cardinal  Torregiani,  in  whose  hands 
lay  chiefly  the  administration  of  the  papal  power,  was  in  like 
manner  penetrated  with  spiritual  sentiments.  He  much  rather 
bore  the  character  of  having,  for  example,  a  personal  interest  in 
the  farming  of  the  papal  revenues,  and  in  general,  of  being  fond 
of  power  for  its  own  sake.  But  was  it  not  of  great  consequence 
on  these  accounts  likewise,  to  maintain  the  order  in  its  integ- 
rity? All  the  influence,  wealth,  and  authority,  on  account  of 
vhich  the  Jesuits  were  hated  by  the  jealous  viceroys  in  Ame- 
rica, and  ministers  struggling  for  pre-eminence  in  Europe,  they 
hud  at  last  at  the  feet  of  the  Boman  see.  Torregiani  made 
their  cause  his  own,  and  his  doing  so  strengthened  his  position 
at  court  in  return.  The  only  person  capable  of  subverting  him, 
the  papal  nephew,  Rezzonico,  dreaded  lest  by  so  doing  he  should 
injure  the  church  of  God.^ 

But  as  matters  stood  in  the  world,  this  zeal,  spnnging  from 
a  diversity  of  motives,  could  have  no  effect  but  that  of  mak- 

1  See  Collection  of  the  most  remarkable  writings  relatiro  to  the  abolition  of  the 
Jemits,  1773, 1,  p.  211.  How  much  the  general  opinion  was  on  the  other  side,  may 
be  seen,  among  other  things,  from  WInkelmann's  letters. 

•  CLrattere  di  Clcmcnte  XIIT.  e  di  vaij  altri  pcrsonaggi  di  Roma. — [Character 
of  Clement  XIII.  and  of  various  other  personages  at  Rome.]  Manuscript  in  the 
British  Museum,  8430  :  "  La  diifidenza  chc  (il  (Mpa)  ha  di  se  mcdcsimo  e  la  sovcr- 
ehia  umiliazone  che  lo  deprime  lo  fa  differiro  ai  scntimcnti  altrui  chc  sono  per  lo 
piu  0  sciocchi  o  interessati  o  maligni.     -    -     Chi  lo  dovrcbbo  scuotero  non  si  move. 

-  -  "— TThc  distrust  that  ho  (the  pope)  has  of  himself,  and  the  excessive  hu- 
mility that  depresses  him,  makes  him  defer  to  the  sentiments  of  others,  who  arc, 
for  the  most  part,  silly  jicrsons,  or  interested,  or  malignant.  -  -  He  who  ought 
to  move  him  never  stirs.     -     -    ] 
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Ing  tlie  attacks  still  more  vehement,  and  of  directing  tbem  at 
the  same  time  against  the  Boman  see. 

In  Portugal,  one  cannot  yet  see  clearly  how  far  deservedly 
or  not,  the  Jesuits  came  to  be  involved  in  the  investigation  made 
into  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  king:^  one  blow  followed  after 
another;  finally  they  were  expelled  with  merciless  violence,  and 
transported  to  the  coasts  of  the  states  of  the  church. 

Meanwhile  in  France  they  had  fallen,  in  consequence  of  the 
above  lawsuit,  into  the  power  of  the  parliaments,  by  which  they 
had  been  hated  from  the  first.  Their  cause  was  conducted  with 
a  deal  of  noise:  at  last  the  whole  society  was  adjudged  to  be 
liable  for  the  fulfilment  of  Lavalette's  engagements.  But  peo- 
ple did  not  stop  at  this  point.  The  constitution  of  the  Jesuit 
order  was  subjected  anew  to  scrutiny,  and  doubts  were  cast  on 
the  lawfulness  of  its  existence  in  the  kingdom  in  general. 

The  points  on  which  the  result  depended  in  this  affair,  are 
remarkable  and  characteristic. 

Two  things  in  particular  were  objected  against  the  order:  its 
persistence  in  impugning  the  four  Galilean  maxims,  and  the  im- 
limited  power  of  the  general. 

The  former  of  these,  however,  now  formed  no  insurmountable 
difficulty.  The  general  of  the  Jesuits  was  not  opposed  to  the 
members  of  the  order  being  at  least  tacitly  permitted  to  abstain 
from  impugning  the  four  maxims,  and  in  fact,  we  find  in  the 
negotiations  of  the  French  clergy  of  1761,  that  they  offered  to 
regulate  themselves  according  to  these  in  their  expositions  of 
doctrine. 

But  it  was  quite  otherwise  with  the  latter  objection. 

The  parliaments,  a  commission  nominated  by  the  king,  and 

1  In  the  judgment  of  12th  January,  1759,  weight  was  attached  chiefly  to  certain 
•*  legitimate  suspicions  "  against  the  "  perverse  regular  clergy  of  the  Society  of  Je- 
sus. '  The  prlnci})al  are  :  their  ambitious  desire  to  possess  themselves  of  the  reinii 
of  the  government  of  the  kingdom  (<J  25),  their  arrogance  previous  to  the  attempt, 
their  despondency  after  its  failure  (^  26),  finally,  and  indeed  far  more  aggravating, 
their  great  intimacy  with  the  principal  person  among  the  accused,  Mascaronhas, 
with  whom,  previously,  thev  had  been  on  bad  terras.  Father  Costa  was  alleged  to 
have  said,  that  in  slaying  tLe  king,  "  a  man  would  not  even  commit  a  venial  sin." 
(^  4.)  But  it  has  been  remarked,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  confessions  on  which 
these  statements  rest,  were  extorted  by  torture,  and  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
trial  in  general  are  full  of  marks  of  precipitation  and  informalities.  The  sentence 
never  indeed  can  be  justified  juridically.  Compare  von  Olfers  on  the  attempt  to 
murder  the  Wng  of  Portugal,  3d  Sept.  1758,  Berlin,  1839.  According  to  a  lett«r 
given  by  Smith,  in  hb  memoirs  of  the  Marquis  of  Pombal,  I.  287,  Cardinal  Accign- 
oli,  on  his  return  from  Portugal,  declared  explicitly,  "  that  the  Jesuits  wero  un- 
doubtedly the  authors  of  the  attempted  assassmation."     IT.  M.  Dom  Joseph. 
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even  the  majority  of  an  assembly  of  the  French  clergy,  con- 
Tened  by  Cardinal  Luynes/  unanimously  concurred  in  the  fol- 
lowing judgment, — that  the  obedience  which,  in  conformity  with 
the  statutes,  the  general  resident  in  Rome  was  authorized  to 
require,  was  irreconcileable  with  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  and 
with  the  duty  of  subjects  in  general.^ 

It  was  not  with  the  intention  of  annihilating  the  order,  but 
much  rather  with  that  of  rescuing  it,  where  possible,  from  ruin,  . 
that  the  king  caused  it  to  be  proposed  to  the  general,  that  a 
Ticar  should  be  nominated  for  France,  who  should  fix  his  resi- 
dence there,  and  should  be  bound  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  coun- 

Had  such  a  person  as  Aquaviva  been  now  at  the  head  of  its 
affairs,  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  expedient  or  other,  some 
compromise  of  differences,  would  have  been  thought  of.     But 
the  society  had  at  this  time  the  most  inflexible  chief,  Lorenzo 
Sicci,  who  felt  nothing  but  the  injustice  that  was  done  to  him. 
The  point  attacked  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  most  im^iortant, 
l>oth  ecclesiastically  and  politically.     His  encyclical  letters  still 
extant,  show  at  what  an  immense  value  ho  estimated  personal  dis- 
cipline in  the  duty  of  obedience,  in  all  the  severity  preached  up 
by  Ignatius.     Besides  this  it  was  suspected  in  Vienna,  that  the 
only  object  aimed  at  by  the  various  kingdoms,  was  to  render 
themselves  independent  of  the  government  of  the  church;  and 
the  request  made  to  the  general  of  the  Jesuits  seemed  to  con- 
firm this  suspicion.     He  replied,  that  to  so  essential  a  change 
of  the  constitution  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  consent.     The 
pope  was  then  applied  to,  and  Clement  XIII.  replied  that  that 
constitution  had  been  formally  approved  all  too  clearly  by  the 
holy  council  of  Trent,  and  by  too  many  solemn  acts  of  his  pre- 
decessors,  tq  admit  of  his  being  able  to  alter  it.^    They  re- 
jected every  modification.     It  was  quite  Bicci^s  sentiment:  sint 
Mt  fim^,  aut  non  sint  [let  them  be  as  they  are,  or  cease  to  be]. 
The  result  was,  that  thev  were  to  cease  to  be.     The  parlia- 

1  St.  Priest,  Chute  des  J6suitcs~[Fall  of  the  Jesuits],  p.  54. 

t  Prmslin's  letter,  16th  Jan.  1762,  in  FUusan's  Hist,  de  la  diplomatio  Fran- 
y\w  [TTintnry  of  French  diplomacy],  V 1. 498.  The  whole  account  is  very  instruo- 
Uto. 

s  Aoeoimt  of  the  Jesuits  in  Wolf:  Geschschte  dcr  Jesuiten,  III.  805. 
book  is  of  no  use  except  with  regai^  to  the  abolition  of  tho  order. 
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mcnt,  which  had  now  no  further  obstacle  to  obstruct  its  course, 
declared  (6th  Aug.  1762)  that  the  institute  of  the  Jesuits  ran 
counter  to  all  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authority,  and  was  calcu- 
lated for  the  purpose  first  of  rendering  itself  independent  by 
means  secret  and  open,  direct  and  indirect,  and  ultimately  of  even 
usurping  the  government :  it  pronounced  that  the  order  should 
be  irrevocably  and  for  ever  excluded  from  the  kingdom.  True, 
the  pope  intimated  at  a  meeting  of  the  consistory  that  this  de- 
cree was  null  and  void;^  but  matters  had  already  advanced  so 
far,  that  he  durst  not  venture  to  give  publicity  to  the  allocution 
in  which  he  did  this. 

And  this  movement  spread  incessantly  over  all  countries  sub- 
ject to  the  Bourbon  sway.  Charles  III.  of  Spain  came  to  be 
convinced  that  it  was  a  plan  of  the  Jesuits  to  advance  his  bro- 
ther Don  Louis  in  his  stead  to  the  throne;^  upon  this,  with  all 
the  determined  love  of  secrecy  that  generally  characterized  him, 
he  caused  every  thing  to  be  had  in  readiness,  and  the  houses  of 
the  Jesuits,  on  one  and  the  same  day,  to  be  shut  up  all  over 
Spain.  This  example  was  followed  in  Naples  and  Parma  with- 
out delay. 

In  vain  were  all  the  pope's  admonitions,  entreaties,  and  ob- 
testations. At  last  he  made  yet  a  further  effort.  On  the  duke 
of  Parma  going  so  far  as  even  to  forbid  recourse  to  the  Roman 
tribunal,  as  well  as  all  bestowing  of  benefices  within  the  coun- 
try on  any  but  natives,  the  pope  summoned  up  courage  to  pub- 
lish a  monitorium,  in  wliich  he  denounced  spiritual  censures 
against  that  vassal  of  his.^    Once  more  were  spiritual  weapons 

^  "  Potestatcm  i]>8am  Jesu  Christi  in  tcrria  vicario  ejus  unice  tribaiam  sibi  tc- 
mere  arrogantes  totius  socictatis  compagem  in  Galileo  regno  dissolvunt,  etc." — 
[IloAlily  arrogating  to  themselves  the  very  power  given  by  Jesus  Christ  solely  to  his 
vicar  on  eartn,  they  dissolve  the  entire  bond  of  the  society  in  the  Gallic  kingdom, 
&c.]     Daunou  has  this  judicial  paper,  II.  207. 

'  Letter  of  the  French  ambassador,  which  has  been  transferred  /rom  the  Italian 
work,  Dclle  cadoni  dell'  espulsione  de'  Gesuiti,  in  Lebret's  Gcschichte  der  Bulle 
In  eojna  Domini,  IV.  205.  A  Relatione  al  contc  di  Firmian,  1767, 7  Apr.  (MS.  of 
Brera)  assures  us  that  the  Jesuits,  nevertheless,  liad  a  pre-intimation.  **  Non  fu 
Bcnza  forte  motive  che  poco  prima  di  detta  espulsione  dimandarono  al  re  la  con- 
firma  do'  loro  privilegi  e  del  loro  instituto,  il  che  solamente  in  oggi  si  d  saputo."— • 
[It  was  not  without  strong  grounds,  that  shortly  previous  to  the  said  expulsion,  they 
called  upon  the  king  for  a  confirmation  of  their  privileges,  and  of  their  institute, 
which  is  only  at  present  certainly  known.]  They  had  removed  their  money  and 
papers  out  of  the  way.  But  so  mat  did  the  advantage  gained  by  the  crown  ap- 
pear to  Charles  III.,  that  after  the  afiair  was  over,  he  said  he  had  conquered  a  new 
world. 

»  Botta :  Storia  d'  Italia,  torn.  XIV.  p.  147.— [Botta'a  History  of  Italy,  vol 
XIV.  p.  147.] 
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wielded,  and  an  attempt  made  at  defence  in  the  way  of  retorn- 

iog  the  assault.     But  it  had  the  worst  consequences:  the  duke 

tilled  in  a  way  that  the  mightiest  would  not  have  ventured  on 

some  centuries  sooner:  the  Bourbons  made  common  cause  with 

each  other.     They  occupied  Avignon,  Benevento,  and  Ponte- 

cor?o. 

Such  was  the  direction  in  which  the  hostility  of  the  Bourbon 
Wttrts  developed  itself.  From  persecuting  the  Jesuits  they 
directly  proceeded  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  Boman  see.  It 
f^as  actually  proposed  that  Borne  should  be  attacked  with  a  mi- 
''tary  force,  and  reduced  by  starvation. 

To  whom  was  the  pope  now  to  turn  for  help?    All  the  Ita- 

"^n  states,  Genoa,  Modena,  Venice,  sided  against  him.     Once 

tt^ore  he  directed  his  eyes  to  Austria,  and  wrote  to  the  empress 

''^suia  Theresa,  that  she  was  his  only  consolation  on  the  earth: 

**^«  could  not  possibly  permit  such  a  thing  as  that  his  old  age 

**Xf>uld  be  oppressed  with  acts  of  violence. 

The  empress  replied,  as  Urban  VIII.  did  on  one  occasion  to 

*^«  emperor  Ferdinand,  that  it  was  an  affair  of  state  and  not  of 

**^ligion,  and  that  it  would  be  injustice  on  her  part  to  interfere. 

The  spirit  of  Clement  XIII.  was  broken.     At  the  commence- 

^^ent  of  1769,  the  ambassadors  of  the  Bourbon  courts,  one  after 

^^other,  made  their  appearance;  first  the  Neapolitan,  then  the 

^jmnish,  last  of  all  the  French,  requiring  the  irrevocable  sup- 

t^ression  of  the  whole  order.^     The  pope  summoned  a  meeting 

^f  the  consistory  for  the  3d  of  February,  at  which  he  seemed 

billing  at  least  to  take  the  matter  into  consideration.     But  it 

^as  not  &ted  that  he  should  outlive  such  profound  depression. 

^he  evening  before  the  meeting  he  had  a  convulsion  fit,  of  which 

lie  died. 

The  position  assumed  by  the  courts  was  too  threatening,  their 
influence  too  powerful,  for  them  not  to  carry  their  object  in  the 
eonclave  that  now  followed,  and  to  promote  to  the  triple  crown 
such  a  person  as  they  needed. 

Of  all  the  cardinals,  the  mildest  and  most  moderate  unques- 
tionably was  Lorenzo  Ganganelli.  In  his  younger  days  one  of 
his  masters  had  said  of  him,  that  it  was  no  wonder  he  loved 

^  Continuazione  dcgli  annali  d'  Italia  di  Muratori,  XIV.  1,  p.  107. — [Continua- 
tion of  Muntori's  Annali  of  Italy,  XIV.  1,  p.  107.] 
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music,  for  in  himself  all  was  harmony/     Thus  was  his  charac- 
ter further  developed  in  innocent  companionship,  retirement 
from  the  world,  solitary  studies,  which  carried  him  ever  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  mystery  of  true  theology.     As  he  soon 
passed  from  Aristotle  to  Plato,  who  gave  greater  contentment 
to  his  soul,  so  he  passed  from  the  schoolmen  to  the  early  fathers 
of  the  church,  and  from  these  again  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which 
he  seized  with  all  the  fervour  of  a  mind  convinced  of  the  divine 
revelation  of  the  Word;  at  whose  hand  he  then  became  pe- 
netrated with  that  still  and  pure  mysticism  which  sees  Grod  in 
everything,  and  devotes  itself  to  the  good  of  its  neighbour.     Hia 
religion  was  not  zeal,  persecution,  thirst  for  power,  polemics, 
but  peace,  humility,  and  inward  intelligence.     The  everlasting 
contention  of  the  papal  see  with  the  governments  of  the  Bomam^ 
catholic  states,  which  distracted  the  church,  he  heartily  detested.^ 
His  moderation  did  not  spring  from  weakness,  or  any  imposefli 
necessity,  but  flowed  spontaneously  from  inherent  kindliness. 

From  the  bosom  of  religion  there  was  developed  a  dispositio 
of  mind  which,  however  it  might  difl'er  in  its  origin  from  th 
worldly  tendencies  of  the  court,  yet  coalesced  with  these,  thougtrr: 
proceeding  from  another  side. 

Ganganelli  carried  his  election  in  the  conclave  mainly  througtr:: 
the  influence  of  the  Bourbons,  and  immediately  at  the  sugges^ — 
tion  of  the  Spanish  and  French  cardinals.  He  called  himselP^ 
Clement  XIV. 

The  Roman  curia,  as  has  been  mentioned,  was,  like  other  bo — 

I  Aneddotiriguardantilafamillaeropere  di  Clemente  XIV. — [Aneodotes  regard" 
ing  the  family  and  the  works  of  Clement  XIV.],  in  the  Lcttero  ed  altre  opere  di 
Ganganelli,  Fircnie,  1829 — [Letters  and  other  works  of  Ganganelli,  Florence,  1829]- 
As  far  as  respects  these  works  and  letters,  they  may  indeed  have  been  intjorpolftted* 
but  in  the  main  I  consider  them  genuine :  1.  because  the  defence  that  has  been- 
made  of  them  in  the  Ringratiamento  dell'  editore  all'  autor  dell'  anno  liter&rio — 
[Thanks  of  the  editor  to  the  author  of  the  literary  world],  is,  on  the  whole,  aatoral 
and  satisfactory,  although  previous  to  the  publication  an  unwarrantable  use  wai» 
made  of  it ;  2.  because  persons  entitled  to  credit,  Gardmal  Bemis  for  example,  assort 
ns  that  they  had  seen  the  originals ;  the  person  who  originally  collected  them  wai» 
the  Florentine  man  of  letters,  Lami ;  according  to  a  letter  of  the  abbe  Bellegarde  in 
Potter's  Vie  de  Ricci,  I.  p.  328,  those  who  pos^ssed  the  originals  and  who  had  given 
out  copies,  confirmed  their  genuineness  ;  3.  because  they  TOar  the  stamp  of  an  ori' 
ginality,  of  a  character  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  which  preserres  its  conaistenoy  in 
all  conditions  of  life,  such  as  no  fictitious  writer  could  have  fabricated.    We  see  in 
them  a  living  man.     Least  of  all  can  these  letters  have  proceeded  from  Caraociolo. 
One  needs  but  read  his  Vie  de  Clement  XIV, — [Life  of  Clement  XIV.l  to  be  con- 
yinoed  how  far  all  his  remarks  are  below  what  originated  with  Clement  XIV.     Tbo 
good  to  bo  found  in  that  work  is  but  an  effect  of  the  Ganganellian  spirit 
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68,  split  into  two  parties;  the  zelanti,  who  sought  to  preserre 
liire  all  old  privileges,  and  the  party  of  the  crowns,  the  rojal- 
ta,  who  considered  that  the  safety  of  the  church  was  to  be 
nnd  in  a  wise  spirit  of  concession.  The  latter  came  into 
>wer  in  the  person  of  Ganganelli,  and  the  same  change  took 
ill  effect  in  Bome  that  had  appeared  at  all  other  monarchical 
>iirts. 

Ganganelli''8  first  step  was  not  to  permit  the  public  reading 
I  the  bull — In  ccena  Domini;  he  still  further  extended  the 
mceesions  that  had  been  made  by  Benedict  XIV.  to  the  king 
f  Sardinia,  and  the  recognition  of  which  had  been  refused  since 
bat  time;  on  the  very  day  of  his  taking  possession  of  his  dig- 
ity,  he  declared  that  he  would  send  a  nuncio  to  Portugal;  he 
ispended  the  operation  of  the  mouitorium  that  had  been  issued 
jwist  Parma;  he  then  took  up  in  good  earnest  the  case  of  the 
esnits.     A  commission  of  cardinals  was  constituted;  the  ar- 
lives  of  the  Propaganda  were  carefully  examined;  the  reasons 
a  both  sides  were  seriously  weighed.     Clement  XIV.,  indeed, 
ad  been  all  along  unfavourably  disposed.     He  belonged  to  the 
tder  of  Franciscans,  which  had  already  been  constantly  at  war 
ith  the  Jesuits,  particularly  in  regard  to  missions;  he  held  the 
octrinal  views  of  the  Augustinians  and  Thomists,  so  entirely 
pposite  to  those  of  the  society;  indeed  he  was  not  altogether 
ree  from  Jansenist  sentiments.     In  the  course  of  the  investi- 
;aiion  there  appeared  a  number  of  points  of  complaint  which 
rere  perpetually  repeated,  and  which  could  be  put  out  of  the 
ray  by  no  argumentation  on  the  other  side;  the  Jesuits  were 
barged  with  mixing  themselves  up  with  worldly  affairs,  and  in 
icclesiastical  matters,  with  contention  and  quarrelling,  both  with 
he  regular  and  secular  clergy ;  with  the  toleration  of  heathen 
mstoms  in  the  missions;  with  scandalous  maxims  in  general; 
nth  the  procuring  of  great  wealth,  and  that  too  by  commercial 
lealings.     To  any  general  measure  applicable  to  the  entire  in- 
ititute  it  had  often  been  objected,  that  it  had  been  approved  by 
the  council  of  Trent;  the  commission  examined  the  canon  and 
found  merely  mention  made  of  the  institute,  no  express  confirma- 
tion of  it.     Then,  however,  Clement  did  not  doubt  that  that 
irhich  one  of  his  predecessors  had  founded  in  other  times,  might 
be  revoked  by  him  in  his.     It  is  true,  indeed,  that  still  it  cost 
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bim  a  severe  struggle;  he  had  even  been  led  to  entertain  some 
anxiety  about  his  life.  But  now  the  peace  of  the  church 
was  not  to  be  restored  in  any  other  way;  the  Spanish  court  in 
particular  vehemently  insisted  on  its  demands;  without  compli- 
ance no  restoration  of  the  territories  that  had  been  taken  was  to 
be  thought  of.  The  papal  decision  followed  on  the  21st  of  July 
1773.  "Inspired,  as  we  trust,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  urged  by  a 
sense  of  duty  to  restore  the  harmony  of  the  church,  convinced 
that  the  society  of  Jesus  can  no  longer  subserve  the  uses  for 
which  it  was  appointed,  and  on  other  grounds  of  prudence  and 
governmental  wisdom,  which  we  keep  undisclosed  in  our  own 
mind,  we  abolish  and  extirpate  the  society  of  Jesus,  its  offices, 
houses,  institutes.**'^ 

This  was  a  step  of  immense  consequence. 

First  of  all,  in  so  far  as  it  bore  upon  the  protestants.     Foj 
the  contest  with  them  the  institute  was  originally  calculated^^Kr-i 
and  from  its  very  foundation  regulated: — the  very  form  of  i1 
dogmatical  theology  rested  mainly  on  contrast  to  Calvin; — i 
was  the  character  which  the  Jesuits  had  renewed  and  confirme( 
in  the  persecutions  of  the  Huguenots  down  to  the  close  of  th( 
17th  century.    But  this  contest  had  now  come  to  a  final  close: 
no  actual  object  presented  itself  any  longer  even  to  the  most 
studious  self-delusion ;  in  the  grand  concerns  of  the  world  th< 
non-Boman  catholics  possessed  an  undeniable  preponderance,  an(L- 
the  Roman  catholics  were  endeavouring  much  rather  to  mov» 
towards  them  than  to  draw  them  to  themselves.     In  this,  L 
should  suppose,  lay  the  chief  and  the  deepest  reason  for  th© 
abolition  of  the  order.     It  was  a  warlike  institution  which  no^ 
longer  suited  a  state  of  peace.     As  it  would  not  yield  by  a  single 
hairbreadth,  and  obstinately  rejected  all  reform,  of  which  in 
another  respect,  likewise,  it  stood  much  in  need,  it  may  be  said 
to  have  pronounced  sentence  upon  itself.     It  is  a  circumstance 
of  great  importance  that  the  papal  see  was  incapable  of  preserv- 
ing an  order,  which  had  been  founded  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
bating the  protestants;  that  a  pope,  and  that  too,  at  the  same 
time,  from  personal  inducement,  surrendered  it. 

But  this  stop  produced  its  most  immediate  efiect  on  Roman 


I  Brief:  Dominus  ac  rcdcmptor.     Cuutinuazionc  dcgli  arjiali,  torn.  XIV.  P.  II. 
p.  107. 
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Aolic  countries.  The  Jesuits  owed  the  ill  will  with  which 
ey  were  regarded,  and  their  subversion,  mainly  to  their  having 
Qtended  for  the  strictest  view  that  could  be  entertained  of  the 
>man  see'^s  supremacy;  and  when  the  latter  left  them  to  their 
16,  it  itself  likewise  abandoned  the  strictness  of  that  view  and 
consequences.  The  struggles  of  the  opposition  obtained  an 
doubted  triumph.  The  annihilation  at  one  blow,  and  with- 
t  any  preparatory  measures,  of  the  society  that  had  chiefly 
mpied  itself  with  the  education  of  youth,  and  that  was  con- 
Atly  operating  within  so  extensive  a  range,  could  not  but 
ike  the  Boman  catholic  world  to  its  foundation,  to  the  point 
lere  the  new  generations  form  their  character.^  On  the  fall 
the  outer  defences,  the  assaults  of  a  triumphant  opinion  on 
B  inner  fortress  were  sure  to  be  commenced  with  still  greater 
imation.  The  movement  increased  from  day  to  day,  the  de- 
"tions  took  a  more  and  more  extended  range;  which  was  to  be 
pected  from  the  ferment  having  now  appeared  in  the  very 
Qgdom,  whoso  existence  and  power  were  most  intimately  asso- 
ri;ed  with  the  results  of  the  Boman  catholic  efforts  at  the 
och  of  its  re-establishment,  that  is,  in  Austria. 

JOSEPH  II. 

TuE  intention  of  Joseph  II.  was  to  combine  together  and  to 
ke  absolutely  into  his  own  hands  the  whole  resources  of  his 
marchy.  How  then  could  he  have  approved  of  the  influences 
erted  by  Bome  and  the  connection  maintained  by  his  subjects 
th  the  pope.     Whether  it  was  that  he  was  most  surrounded 

Jansenists  or  by  infidels,^  there  is  no  doubt  that  here  too 
ey  assisted  each  other  as  in  the  attack  on  the  Jesuits;  he 
iged  an  incessant  and  destructive  war  on  all  institutions  that 
Id  together,  and  were  based  on  the  idea  of  an  external  unity 
the  church.     Out  of  above  2000  monasteries  and  convents, 

allowed  only  about  700  to  remain :  of  the  associations  of  nuns 
ose  only  received  mercy  at  his  hands  that  were  directly  use- 
I;  and  oven  in  those  that  he  spared  he  no  longer  tolerated  any 

I  Montbarey,  M^moircs,  I.  p.  225. 

I  WbAt  Van  Swieten  belieyed  may  be  referred  to  this.  But  that  there  was  also 
Vienna,  at  that  time,  a  very  fully  dcYcloped  Janaenistic  tendency,  is  shown 


loqg  other  proofs  by  the  life  of  Fesalcr.     See  Fcssler^s  Riickblicko  auf  seino 
bcigjahrigo  Pilgcrschaft,  p.  ' 
latsanzeigen,  Ia.  33,  p.  113. 


bcigjahrigo  Pilgcrschaft,  p.  *li,  78,  and  at  other  places.     Comparo  Schlozer's 
"     I,  IX. 
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ties  with  Bome.  He  looked  upon  the  papal  dispensations  as 
foreign  merchandise,  and  would  allow  no  money  to  leave  the 
country  in  return  for  them :  he  openly  announced  himself  ad- 
ministrator of  the  churches  temporalities. 

Ganganelli^s  successor,  Pius  VI.,  thought  forthwith  that  the 
only  means  of  restraining  the  emperor  from  going  to  extreme 
measures,  in  respect  to  doctrine  perhaps  as  well  as  other  things, 
lay  in  the  impression  he  hoped  to  make  upon  him  at  a  personal 
interview;  he  went  himself  to  Vienna,  and  no  one  will  venture 
to  say  that  the  mild  dignity  and  graciousness  of  his  appear- 
ance left  no  lasting  impression.  Nevertheless,  in  the  main, 
Joseph  went  straight  on  without  wavering.  The  monastery  at 
which  he  had  taken  solemn  farewell  of  the  pope,  had  an  in-  - 
timation  made  to  it  immediately  thereafter,  that  it  was  to  be    ^a 

abolished.     Pius  VI.  had  at  last  to  make  up  his  mind  to  re 

linquish  to  the  emperor  the  appointment  to  the  episcopal  sees   ^ 
even  in  Italy. 

Thus  did  the  antipapistical  struggles  now  force  their  way  from  — 
the  side  of  Austria  too  into  Italy.  Leopold,  in  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  himself  a  man  of  Jansenist  sentiments,  reformed  the-«^ 
churches  of  Tuscany  without  paying  any  respect  to  the  Roman 
see.  Not  far  from  the  capital  of  (Roman  catholic)  Christendom, 
the  synod  of  Pistoja  promulgated  in  its  decrees  a  veritable 
manifest  of  union  between  the  Gallican  and  Jansenist  principles. 
Naples,  which  through  Queen  Caroline,  stood  intimately  con- 
nected likewise  with  that  side,  abolished  the  last  remaining 
traces  of  feudal  connection  with  the  Roman  see. 

On  the  German  churches  likewise  the  emperor^s  measures  had 
an  indirect  effect.  The  spiritual  electors  after  having  been  so 
long  on  a  good  understanding  with  the  Roman  see,  began  at  last 
to  set  themselves  against  it.  In  them  were  united  the  inter- 
ests of  territorial  princes,  which  put  an  end  to  the  secret  con- 
veying away  of  money,  and  of  persons  invested  with  ecclesiasti- 
cal dignities,  who  desired  to  re-establish  their  own  authority.^ 
According  to  their  Ems  declaration,  "written,''  says  a  Roman 
prelate,  "with  a  pen  dipt  in  the  gall  of  Paul  Sarpi,"  the  Roman 
primacy  was  to  be  contented  in  future  with  the  rights  that  were 

>  Comparo  the  Coblentz  article  for  the  year  1769,  in  the  Zeitaohrifl :  Deutache 
Blatter  fUr  Protcstanten  und  Katholiken.     Hcidclbei^.  1830,  Heft  I.  p.  30. 
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conceded  to  it  in  the  first  centuries.^  The  German  canonists 
had  done  them  distinguished  service  hj  their  previous  labours; 
ajid  along  with  these  there  were  other  teachers  of  jurisprudence 
^who  attacked  the  entire  fabric  of  the  Soman  catholic  church  in 
GTermany,  the  political  power  of  its  hierarchy  and  its  civil  ad- 
ministration.' Men  of  learning,  as  well  as  the  people  at  large, 
^were  carried  away  with  a  thirst  for  innovation.  The  inferior 
elergy  and  the  bishops,  the  bishops  and  the  archbishops,  and 
"iheBe  last  and  the  pope,  were  all  opposed  to  each  other.  Every 
thing  prognosticated  a  change. 

THE  BETOLUnOV. 

But  before  matters  went  thus  far,  before  Joseph  had  as  yet 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  all  his  reforms,  the  most  violent  ex- 
plosion took  place  in  the  abyss  of  the  elements  fermenting  in 
I*rance. 

It  is  self-evident,  that  the  dissensions  of  the  clergy  among 
themselves,  the  antagonism  of  two  hostile  parties  in  all  religious 
concerns,  the  incapability  of  men  in  power  to  defend  themselves 
on  the  territory  of  opinion  and  literature,  the  general  dislike 
which,  not  altogether  without  their  own  fault,  they  ha<l  brought 
on  themselves,  indescribably  contributed  to  the  development  of 
the  event  that  governs  recent  times — the  French  Revolution, 
The  spirit  of  opposition  that  had  risen  from  the  interior  of  Bo- 
man  Catholicism  while  embarrassed  within  itself,  had  been  con- 
stantly acquiring  greater  firmness  and  consistency.  Step  after 
step  it  kept  advancing;  amid  the  storms  of  1789  it  succeeded 
in  obtaining  possession  of  the  government,  a  government  which 
considered  itself  destined  utterly  to  subvert  whatever  was  an- 
cient, and  to  make  a  new  world ;  in  the  general  subversion  ac- 
cordingly, that  was  denounced  against  the  most  Christian  mo- 
narchy, the  ecclesiastical  constitution  received  one  of  the  severest 
blows. 

All  things  tended  to  the  same  result:  financial  embarrass- 

1  Bartolommeo  Pacca :  Memorie  Storiche  sol  di  lai  soggiomo  in  Germania— 
[Historical  memoirs  of  his  sojourn  in  Germany],  p.  33. 

s  For  example,  Friedrich  Carl  y.  Moser :  ueber  die  Rc^enmg  der  geistlichcn 
SUaten  in  Deutschland — ^[on  the  government  of  the  ecclesiastical  states  in  Germany], 
1787.  His  chief  suggestion  is  at  page  161,  that  "  prince  and  bishop  should  again 
be  sepanted." 
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meut,  the  interests  alike  of  individuals  and  municipalities,  in- 
difference or  hatred  towards  the  existing  religion :  at  last  a  mem- 
ber of  the  superior  clergy  themselves  made  the  proposition  that 
they  should  acknowledge  the  right  of  the  nation,  that  is,  of  the 
civil  government,  and,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the  national  con- 
vention, to  dispose  of  the  ecclesiastical  estates.      Until  that 
time  these  estates  had  been  considered  to  be  special  property, 
not  of  the  French  church  alone,  but  of  the  church  at  large,  and 
the  consent  of  the  pope  was  requisite    before  any  alienation 
could  take  place.     But  how  remote  now  were  the  times  and  the 
ideas  that  had  given  rise  to  notions  of  this  sort !     The  conven- 
tion, after  a  short  debate,  assumed  the  right  of  disposing  of  this 
property,  that  is,  of  alienating  it,  and  that,  too,  with  a  still 
more  unlimited  authority  than  had  been  contemplated  when  it 
was  first  proposed.     But  it  was  impossible  to  stop  at  this  point.    - 
As  by  the  sequestration  of  the  property,  which  was  proceeded  ^ 
with  without  delay,  the  relations  that  had  subsisted  hitherto  «^i 
necessarily  came  to  a  close,  it  became  requisite  forthwith 
make  a  new  arrangement,  such  as  took  effect  in  the  civil  consti- 
tution of  the  clergy.     The  principle  of  the  revolutionized 
was  transferred  to  ecclesiastical  things;^  the  settlement  of  th( 
clergy,  instead  of  being  as  prescribed  in  the  concordat,  was 
be  by  popular  election ;  instead  of  the  independence  secured 
them  by  the  possession  of  real  property,  they  were  to  receive 
salaries;  all  the  dioceses  were  altered,  the  religious  orders  wei 
abolished,  vows  revoked,  connection  with  Rome  dissolved;  tho^ 
receiving  of  a  bull  was  to  be  held  as  one  of  the  most  heinous  of^ 
fences.     The  attempt  of  a  Carthusian  to  restore  the  exclusive 
dominion  of  the  Boman  catholic  religion,  had  only  the  effect 
of   accelerating  these   decrees.      The    whole   clergy  were    to 
bind  themselves  to  observe  them,  by  solemnly  swearing  to  that 
effect. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  this  course  of  things  was  accom- 
plished under  the  co-operation  of  the  French,  and  the  assent  of 
the  other  Jansenists.     They  saw  with  satisfaction  that  the  power 

1  Very  systematically,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  elder  church  historians : 
*•  Tola  ecclcsianim  distributio  ad  formam  imperii  facta  est." — [The  whole  distri- 
budon  of  the  churches  has  been  made  according  to  the  form  of  the  empire.]  Ca- 
mus :  Opinion  sur  le  projct  de  constitution  du  clcrg6,  81  Mai  1790. — [Opinion  on 
the  project  for  the  constitution  of  the  clergy »  8 1st  May  1700.] 
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n,  as  in  their  hatred  they  called  the  Roman  curia,  Buf- 
9¥ere  a  blow,  and  that  the  clergy,  from  whom  they  had 
)d  80  many  persecntions,  were  subrerted.  Even  their 
1  conyictions  tended  to  this,  ^^  for  while  the  clergy  were 
>f  their  wealth,  they  would  be  compelled  to  acquire  for 
B  real  merit."^ 

>man  court  flattered  itself  for  a  moment  with  the  pro- 
\na  movement  being  checked  by  an  internal  re-action, 
iie  pope  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  bring  about. 
«d  the  new  constitution,  anathematized  the  bishops 
sworn  to  it,  endeavoured  by  encouragement  and  praise 
in  their  opposition  the  still  numerous  party  that  had 
self  into  an  attitude  of  resistance ;  and  at  last  he  even 
h]  the  ban  upon  the  most  influential  and  distinguished 
of  the  constitutional  clergy. 

was  all  to  no  efiect;  the  revolutionary  tendency  kept 
it  had  won;  the  civil  war  that  raged  within  the  coun- 
¥hich  had  been  excited  mainly  by  religious  impulses, 
t  for  the  advantage  of  the  new  state  of  things.  Well 
(en  for  the  pope  had  he  but  had  his  disappointments 
x>  a  close  at  this  point,  had  France  been  content  to 
its  connection  with  him. 

3anwhile  the  general  war,  which  was  so  fundamentally 
le  condition  of  Europe,  had  broken  out. 
lU  that  resistless  fury,  with  a  mixture  of  enthusiasm, 
nd  terror,  which  had  been  displayed  in  the  strife  within 
he  revolutionary  government  burst  the  frontiers  of  that 
and  poured  itself  into  those  beyond. 
Ijacent  territories  to  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
on  the  upper  Rhine,  just  where  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
had  its  chief  seat,  it  revolutionized  in  a  manner  ana- 
\  itself.      The  campaign  of  1796  made  it  mistress  of 
>;  revolutionary  states  sprang  up  in  all  quarters;  and 
f  threatened  the  pope  in  his  state  and  in  his  capital. 
)ut  properly  taking  an  active  interest  in  the  coalition, 

of  Gianni  and  sercral  other  abbots  in  Potter :  Vie  de  Ricci — [Potter'H 
cij,  II.  p.  815.  Wolf,  Geschichte  der  katollschen  Kirohe  unter  Pius 
',  History  of  the  catholic  church  under  Pius  VI.],  has  at  vol.  VII.  f^ffo 
er  on  the  part  taken  by  the  Jansenista  in  the  new  coiiftitatioii«  whid^, 
imed  out  to  be  yery  slight. 

2  R 
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he  had  merely  thrown  the  weight  of  his  spiritual  weapons  on 
that  side.  But  in  vain  did  he  seek  to  take  advant^e  of  his 
neutrality.^  His  territories  were  overrun  and  stirred  up  to  in- 
surrection ;  exorbitant  exactions  and  renunciations,  such  as  none 
of  his  predecessors  had  ever  experienced,  were  imposed  on  him. 
And  with  all  this,  matters  were  not  yet  brought  to  a  close.  The 
pope  was  not  the  same  kind  of  enemy  as  the  rest.  During  the 
war  he  had  even  summoned  up  sufficient  courage  to  reject  the 
Jansenist-Gallican  doctrines  of  Pistoja  by  the  bull  Audorem 
fidei:  the  unyielding  attitude  he  assumed,  and  those  condem- 
natory briefs  of  his,  continued  still  powerfully  to  affect  the  in- 
terior of  France:  the  French  government  now  demanded  as  the 
price  of  peace,  that  he  should  revoke  these  and  acknowledge  the 
civil  constitution. 

But  Pius  VI.  was  not  to  be  moved  to  this.  To  have  yielded 
here,  would  have  seemed  to  him  a  departure  from  the  foundation 
of  the  faith,  an  act  of  treason  to  his  office.^  He  replied  to  the 
proposals,  ^'  after  having  called  upon  God  for  his  assistance,  in- 
spired as  he  believed  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  refused  to  yield 
to  these  conditions.'' 

For  a  moment  the  revolutionary  governments  seemed  to  re- 
collect themselves — a  compact  was  struck  even  without  these 
concessions — but  it  was  only  for  a  moment.  From  contemplat- 
ing an  entire  separation  from  the  pope,  they  proceeded  to  enter- 
tain the  idea  of  directly  annihilating  him.  The  Directory  foimd 
the  regimen  of  the  priests  in  Italy  incompatible  with  its  own. 
On  the  first  occasion  that  oflfered,  that  of  a  casual  commotion 
among  the  people,  Rome  was  invaded  and  the  Vatican  occupied. 
Pius  VI.  besought  his  enemies  to  allow  him  to  die  likewise  there, 
being  where  he  had  lived ;  he  being  already  above  eighty  years 

1  Authentische  Geschichto  des  Franzozischcn  Revolutionskricgca  in  Italien, 
1797. — r Authentic  Histoi^  of  the  French  revolutionary  war  in  Italy,  1 797 J  The 
pope  had  declared  that  rehgion  forbade  a  resistance  that  might  occcasion  the  shed- 
ding of  blood. 

>  In  the  M^moires  historiques  et  philosophiqucs  sur  Pie  VI.  et  son  pontificat, 
toihe  II. — [Historical  and  philosophical  memoirs  on  Pius  VI.  and  his  pontificate, 
Yol.  II.],  the  loss  of  the  Roman  state  is  reckoned  at  220  millions  of  livres. 

»  Memoria  diretta  al  priiicipe  della  pace^fMemoir  addressed  to  the  prince  of 
Peace],  in  Tavanti :  Fasti  di  Pio  VI.  torn.  III.— [Annals  of  Pius  VI.  vol.  III.],  p. 
836.  "  S.  SantitiL  rimase  stordita,  veggendo  che  si  cercava  di  traviare  la  sua  oon- 
acienza  per  dare  un  colpo  il  piil  funeeto  alia  religione." — [Ilis  Holiness  waa  con- 
founded, seeing  that  it  was  sought  to  mislead  his  conscience  in  order  to  give  tho 
most  fatal  blow  to  religion.] 
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of  age.  He  was  told  in  reply,  that  he  could  die  any  where; 
the  room  he  usaally  occupied  was  plundered  before  his  eyes; 
even  his  smallest  necessaries  were  taken  from  him;  the  ring  he 
wore  was  taken  from  his  finger;  and  at  last  he  was  removed 
to  France,  where  he  departed  this  life  in  August,  1799. 

In  fact,  it  might  seem  as  if  the  papal  government  had  come 

to  its  final  close.     Those  tendencies  of  ecclesiastical  opposition 

which  we  have  seen  commence  and  rise  into  vigour,  had  now 

prospered  to  such  a  point  as  to  venture  to  entertain  the  idea  of 

aiming  at  such  a  result. 

TIMES  OF  NAPOLEON. 

Events  occurred,  however,  which  prevented  this. 
The  chief  result  of  the  hostility  which  the  pope  experienced 
^t  the  hands  of  the  revolutionary  governments  was,  that  the 
^est  of  Europe,  whatever  even  may  have  been  its  sentiments 
otherwise,  took  him  under  its  protection.     The  death  of  Pius 
'\1.  happened  at  the  very  time  in  which  the  coalition  once  more 
^as  triumphant,  and  thus  it  became  possible  for  the  cardinals 
lo  meet  in  St.  George's  at  Venice,  and  to  proceed  to  the  elec- 
tion of  a  pope,  Pius  VII.  (13th  March  1800). 

It  is  true  that  the  revolutionary  power  triumphed  soon  after, 
and  won  for  itself  a  decisive  preponderance,  even  in  Italy.  But 
at  that  yery  time,  a  great  change  took  place  in  that  power  itself. 
After  having  passed  through  so  many  metamorphoses,  effected 
amid  the  storms  of  the  pressing  moment,  it  took  a  direction  to- 
wards monarchy.  A  person  of  extraordinary  vigour  appeared, 
with  the  idea  of  a  new  universal  empire  in  his  head;  and,  which 
for  us  here  is  the  main  concern,  who  in  the  review  of  the  gene- 
ral subversion  that  had  taken  place,  and  from  the  experience 
that  the  East  had  given  him,  was  convinced  that,  in  order  to 
the  accomplishment  of  his  projects,  as  in  the  case  of  so  many 
other  forms  of  the  old  states,  he  required  before  all  things  unity 
of  religion  and  hierarchical  subordination. 

While  still  on  the  battle-field  of  Marengo,  Napoleon  deputed 
the  bishop  of  Vercelli  to  open  negotiations  with  the  pope  for 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Boman  catholic  church. 

Such  a  tender,  extremely  captivating  as  it  no  doubt  was  in 
some  respects,  involved,  however,  much  that  was  dangerous. 
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It  was  evident  that  the  re-establishment  of  the  Roman  catholic 
church  in  France,  and  its  alliance  with  the  pope,  could  be  pur- 
chased only  with  extraordinary  concessions. 

To  this  Pius  VII.  was  resolved  to  submit.  He  at  once  sanc- 
tioned the  alienation  of  the  ecclesiastical  possessions — ^a  loss  of 
400  millions  of  francs  in  real  property — ^the  reason  that  influenced 
him  being,  as  he  expressed  it,  that  fresh  troubles  would  break 
out  were  he  to  refuse,  but  that  he  would  much  rather  go  the 
utmost  lengths  that  religion  would  at  all  permit;  he  consented 
to  a  new  organization  of  the  French  clergy,  who  were  now  to 
be  paid  and  appointed  by  the  government ;  he  was  content  that 
he  should  have  restored  to  him  the  right  of  canonical  institution 
within  the  same  range,  and  without  limitation  of  the  right  of  re- 
fusal, as  was  possessed  by  the  earlier  popes.^ 

There  now  actually  followed,  what  no  one  shortly  before  could 
have  expected,  the  re-establishment  of  Roman  Catholicism  in 
France,  and  the  subjection  anew  of  that  country  to  spiritual 
authority.  The  pope  was  in  ecstasy  *'  at  the  churches  being 
cleansed  from  profanation,  the  altars  again  set  up,  the  banner 
of  the  cross  unfurled  anew,  legitimate  pastors  placed  over  the 
people,  so  many  souls  that  had  strayed  from  the  right  way  re- 
stored to  unity  and  reconciled  to  themselves  and  to  Glt>d.^ 
"  How  many  motives,"  he  exclaimed,  "  for  rejoicing  and' thank- 
fulness !" 

But  could  any  one  venture  to  conclude,  that  together  with 
the  concordat  of  1801  there  was  accomplished  at  the  same  time 
a  cordial  union  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  government  with  the  new 
revolutionary  state? 

Concessions  were  made  on  both  sides;  notwithstanding  these 
each  party  remained  obstinately  attached  to  its  own  principles. 

The  restorer  of  the  Roman  catholic  church  in  France  contri- 
buted most,  immediately  thereafter,  towards  effecting  the  com- 
plete overthrow  of  the  proud  &.bric  of  the  German  church,  and 
the  transference  of  its  estates  and  lordships  to  secular  princes, 
equally  without  respect  to  their  being  Roman  catholic  or  pro- 
testant.  People  at  the  court  of  Rome  were  amazed  beyond 
measure.     "According  to  the  old  decretals,"  said  they,  "he- 

1  Lettora  apoetolica  in  forma  di  breTe— [Apostolic  letter  in  the  form  of  a  brief], 
in  Pistolesi :  Vita  di  Pio  VII.,  torn.  I.  p.  143,  with  a  general  compariaon  of  the  va- 
riations of  the  publication  as  it  appeared  in  France. 
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resy  drew  upon  itself  the  loss  of  property,  but  tlie  church  must 
now  look  on  while  its  own  property  is  divided  out  among  here- 
tics."^ 

And  meanwhile,  for  Italy  likewise  a  concordat  was  drawn  up 
in  the  spirit  of  that  for  France.  There,  too,  the  pope  had  to 
assent  to  the  sale  of  the  ecclesiastical  property,  and  to  abandon 
to  the  civil  government  the  appointments  to  benefices;  nay, 
there  were  so  many  new  and  trammelling  conditions,  all  in  fa- 
vour of  one  side,  appended  to  this  agreement,  that  Pius  VII., 
under  these  circumstances,  refused  to  publish  it.' 

But  it  was  chiefly  in  France  itself  that  Napoleon  gave  effect, 
with  the  greatest  zeal,  to  the  rights  of  the  civil  government 
at  the  expense  of  the  church;  he  considered  the  declaration  of 
1682  to  be  a  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom,  and  caused  it  to 
be  commented  upon  in  the  schools;  besides  he  would  have  no 
vows,  no  monks;  the  regulations  with  respect  to  marriage,  as 
adopted  in  his  civil  code,  were  at  variance  with  Boman  catholic 
principles  as  respected  its  sacramental  import:  the  organic  arti- 
cles, which  from  the  very  first  he  appended  to  the  compact,  were 
conceived  quite  in  an  anti-Boman  spirit. 

When  the  pope,  notwithstanding  all  this,  resolved,  at  the  em- 

peror'^s  entreaty,  to  cross  the  Alps  and  give  the  sanction  of  the 

church  to  his  coronation  with  the  holy  oil,  he  was  influenced  by 

the  consideration  that,  however  much  or  little  people  may  have 

contributed  to  it  even  on  the  side  of  France,  he  might  flatter 

himself  with  the  hope  '*  of  effecting  something  for  the  advantage 

of  the  Boman  catholic  church,  and  completing  the  work  thai 

liad  been  begun."**^     In  this  he  reckoned  upon  the  influence  of 

{>ersoual  conferences.     He  took  with  him  the  letter  of  Louis 

XIV.  to  Innocent  XII.,  in  order  to  convince  Napoleon  that 

Ihat  monarch  had  already  allowed  the  declaration  of  1682  to 

£dl  to  the  ground.     In  the  first  statement,  drawn  up  in  Italian, 

"^vhich  he  then  delivered  to  the  government  In  Paris,  he  even 

formally  made  war  on  that  declaration,  and  endeavoured  to  di- 

1  Instruction  to  a  Nancio  at  Vienna — unfortunately  without  a  date,  probaUy  of 
1803 — in  Daunou :  Essai  IT.  p.  318. 

*  Coppi:  Annali  d'  Italia,  torn.  III.  p.  120. 

*  Alloeutio  habita  in  consistorio  sccreto,  30  Oct.  1804. — [Allocution  delivered  in 
^be  teerei  oomistorj,  20Ui  Oct.  1804.]  In  Italian  in  Pistolesi :  Vita  di  Pio  VII.. 
torn.  I.  p.  103. 
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vest  the  new  concordat  of  the  limitations  of  the  organic  articles.^ 
Nay,  his  aims  and  expectations  went  farther  still.  In  a  minute 
memorial  he  stated  the  necessities  of  the  pontificate,  together 
with  the  losses  it  had  sustained  in  the  course  of  the  preceding 
half  century,  and  urged  the  emperor  after  the  example  of  Char- 
lemasme,  to  restore  to  it  the  territories  that  had  been  taken 
possession  of.*  So  highly  did  he  estimate  the  service  he  had 
rendered  to  the  revolutionary  monarchy. 

But  how  sorely  did  he  find  himself  deceived!  In  the  very 
act  of  crowning  the  emperor,  a  tinge  of  melancholy  was  perceived 
in  him.  Of  all  he  had  desired  and  contemplated  even  after  that, 
he  never  obtained  the  smallest  part.  Much  rather  was  this  the 
very  time  when  the  emperor'*s  projects  revealed  themselves  in 
their  whole  extent. 

The  constituent  Assembly  had  endeavoured  to  cast  off  its  con- 
nection with  the  pope;  the  Directory  had  wished  to  annihilate 
him ;  Bonaparte^s  idea  was  to  preserve  him,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  keep  him  in  a  state  of  subjection,  and  to  make  him  the 
mere  instrument  of  his  omnipotence. 

He  caused  it  to  be  proposed  to  the  pope,  if  we  are  rightly  in- 
formed, at  that  very  time,  that  he  should  remain  in  France,  and 
reside  in  Avignon  or  Paris. 

He  is  said  to  have  replied,  that  to  meet  the  case  of  his  being 
kept  a  prisoner,  he  had  drawn  up  an  abdication  in  regular  form, 
and  had  deposited  it  at  Palermo,  beyond  the  reach  of  French 
decrees. 

The  pope  could  at  that  moment  have  found  protection  only 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Enfflish  fleet. 

It  is  true  the  pope  was  now  allowed  to  return  to  Rome,  and 
left  in  possession  of  his  previous  independence ;  but  from  tliat 
hour  there  broke  out  the  most  untoward  misunderstandincrs. 

Napoleon  very  soon  declared,  in  plain  terms,  that  like  his 
predecessors  of  the  second  and  third  dynasties,  he  was  the  eldest 

1  Extrait  du  rapport  de  Mr.  Portalis — [Extract  fipom  the  report  of  Mr.  Portalis], 
in  Artaud'a  Pie  VII.,  t.  II.  p.  11. 

«  Printed  in  Artaud,  p.  31.     Compare  Napoleon's  letter,  22d  July,  1807.     "  Lo 
pape  s'est  donn6  la  peine  do  yenir  k  mon  couronnemcnt.     J'ai  reconnu  dans  cetto 


d-marche  un  saint  pr6lat;  mais  il  Toulait  que  je  lui  c^dasse  Ics  legations." — The 
pope  took  the  trouble  of  coming  to  my  coronation.  In  this  step  I  recognized  a  holy 
prelate ;  but  he  wanted  me  to  cede  the  legations  to  him.]     See  Biguon's  Histoire 


do  France  sous  Napol6on :  Deuxidme  6poque,  I.  p.  158. — [History  of  France  under 
Napoleon,  second  epoch,  I.  p.  158.] 
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son  of  the  church  who  bore  the  sword  for  her  protection,  and 
could  not  endure  that  she  should  stand  associated  with  heretics 
and  schismatics,  such  as  the  Bussians  and  the  English.     He 
was  particuhirly  fond  of  being  looked  upon  as  the  successor  of 
Charlemagne,  from  which,  nevertheless,  he  drew  another  doc- 
trine than  that  drawn  by  the  Boman  court.     He  assumed  that 
the  church  state  was  a  gift  of  Charles  to  the  pope,  but  on  that 
very  account  the  latter  lay  under  the  obligation  of  not  depart- 
ing from  the  policy  of  the  empire;  this  too  was  what  he  would 
not  suffer.^ 

The  pope  was  amazed  at  such  an  unreasonable  demand,  as 
that  he  must  consider  the  enemy  of  another  as  his  enemy.  He 
replied  that  he  was  the  common  pastor,  the  father  of  all,  the 
minister  of  peace,  and  that  such  a  demand  had  already  shocked 
him;  ''He  must  be  Aaron  the  prophet  of  God,  not  Ishmael 
whose  hand  was  against  every  man,  and  every  man'^s  hand 
against  him."" 

Napoleon,  however,  went  straight  on  to  his  object  without 
heeding  the  pope.     He  caused  Ancona  and  Urbino  to  be  occu- 
pied, and  upon  the  rejection  of  his  ultimatum,  in  which  he  had 
claimed  among  other  things  the  nomination  of  a  third  of  the 
cardinals,  he  ordered  his  troops  to  march  on  to  Bome;  the  car- 
dinals that  were  not  favourable  to  him  were  expelled,  and  so  was 
the  secretary  of  state  to  the  pope  twice;  but  as  all  this  had  no 
effect  upon  the  pope,  at  last  his  own  person  was  not  spared,  and 
lie  too  was  sent  off  from  his  palace  and  capital.   A  decree  of  the 
Senate  then  pronounced  the  union  of  the  states  of  the  church 

1  SchoeU  Archives  historiques  et  politiqucs  (Paris,  1819)— [Schoeirs  historical 
^nd  political  Archires]  contain,  in  the  2nd  and  Srd  vols.,  a  '*  Precis  des  contest^i- 
'^oiis  qai  ont  eu  lieu  entre  lo  saint  sidge  et  Napoleon  Baonaparte  aocompagn6  d'  un 
Armnd  nombre  de  pidces  officielles." — [Brief  view  of  the  contests  that  took  phico 
between  the  holy  see  and  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  accompanied  with  a  great  many 
official  documents.]    The  correspondence  communicated   here,  in  all  its  extent, 
ircftchea  from  13th  Not.  1805  to  17th  Maj  1808.    Notwithstanding,  in  Bison's 
Hiatoire  de  France  depuis  la  Paix  do  Tilsit — [History  of  Franco  since  the  Peace 
of  Tilsit]   1838,  T.  chap.  3,  p.  125,  we  meet  with  the  following  passage :  "  Les  pub- 
lifiatioDS  faites  depuis  1815,  ne  se  composent  sudrc  que  de  pieces  dont  la  date  com- 
mence in  1808."— [The  publications  that  have  appoareu  nihcS  J^^^*  ^"^  hardly 
composed  of  any  thing  but  documents,  the  date  of  which  commenccfuft"fm!^]  ^^^ 
fiurther  on:  "  Jusqu'a  present  son  caractdre  (de  Pie  VII.)  n'cst  jmn  HufliNntntm'nl 
connu.     On  ne  le  connOltra  bien  qu'en  Tapprdciant  d'apres  scs  act<ii."— [To  tliiv 
day  his  chaincter  (that  of  Pius  VIT.)  is  not  sufficiently  kiurnn.     It  can  Im  pro- 
pcrly  known  only  by  appreciating  it  according  to  his  acts.]     In  point  of  ftui,  how 
•▼er,  we  knew  these  acts  already.    Bignon  has  added  but  little  to  the  public  d«:ii. 
ments  gi^ren  by  SchoeU. 
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with  the  French  empire.  The  secular  sovereignty  was  declared 
to  be  incompatible  with  the  exercise  of  spiritual  prerogatives; 
the  pope  was  for  the  future  to  be  formally  bound  to  observe  the 
four  Gallican  principles;  he  was  to  draw  an  income  &om  real 
property,  almost  like  a  feudal  tenant  of  the  empire;  the  state  was 
to  undertake  the  cost  of  the  college  of  cardinals.^ 

This  was  a  plan,  it  will  be  seen,  which  would  have  subjected 
the  whole  spiritual  government  of  the  church  to  the  empire,  and 
placed  it  indirectly  at  least  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor. 

But  how  was  it  to  be  brought  about,  what  however  was  indis- 
pensable, that  the  pope  should  be  prevailed  upon  to  consent  to 
this  de<rradation!  Pius  VII.  had  availed  himself  of  the  last 
moment  of  his  freedom  to  pronounce  the  excommunication.  He 
refused  canonical  institution  to  the  bishops  that  had  been  nomi- 
nated by  the  emperor.  Napoleon  was  not  so  absolutely  master 
of  his  clergy  as  not  to  feel  the  effects  of  this,  sometimes  from 
one  side,  sometimes  from  another,  and  indeed  from  that  of  6er* 
many  too. 

But  this  very  resistance  contributed  at  last  to  the  overpower- 
ing of  the  pope.  The  consequences  were  much  more  severely 
felt  by  the  ecclesiastical  head  who  sympathized  with  the  internal 
condition  of  the  church  than  by  the  secular,  to  whom  even  spi- 
ritual affairs  were  but  an  engine  of  state,  in  themselves  indif- 
ferent. 

In  Savona,  whither  the  pope  had  been  taken,  he  was  lonely, 
cast  upon  himself,  without  any  adviser.  The  good  man  was  at 
last  prevailed  upon,  by  means  of  earnest  and  almost  extravagant 
representations  of  the  distraction  of  the  church,  which  would 
follow  upon  his  refusal  of  the  institution,  although  with  poig- 
nant grief  and  with  vehement  reluctance,  nevertheless,  properly 
speaking,  to  surrender  this  right.  For  what  else  was  implied 
in  his  transferring  it  to  the  metropolitans,  as  often  as  he  himself 
should  put  off  exercising  it  for  more  than  six  months,  on  any 
other  ground  but  that  of  personal  unworthiness.  "He  re- 
nounced tho  right  in  which,  nevertheless,  his  last  weapon  for 
aeience  was  really  to  be  found." 

Nor  was  that  all  that  was  expected  from  him.     With  an  in- 

^  TbJbaudeau :  Histoire  de  la  Yrance  et  d«  'Na^l^ou.    Empire,  torn.  V.  p.  221. 
^[Thibadean  'b  History  of  Franco  and  of  1b^avo\eon.   nCV»  Yanvvc*,  ^?^.N ,  ^.  TfllX 
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tolerable  haste,  which  his  bodily  weakness  made  him  feel  mere 
keenly,  he  was  conducted  to  Fontainebleau.  There  he  was  be- 
set with  new  assaults  and  with  the  most  urgent  demands,  that 
lie  would  XK>mpletely  restore  the  peace  of  the  church.  At  last 
matters  were  brought  so  far  in  fact,  that  the  pope  submitted  even 
on  the  remaining  and  decisive  points.  He  yielded  to  the  re- 
quest that  he  should  reside  in  France;  he  now  adopted  the  most 
essential  of  the  determinations  of  the  senatus-consultum  above 
mentioned.  The  concordat  of  Fontainebleau,  25th  January  1813, 
is  conceived  on  the  pre-supposition  that  he  was  no  more  to  re- 
turn to  Bome.^ 

In  this  the  autocrat  of  the  revolution  had,  in  point  of  fact, 
accomplished  what  no  previous  Roman  catholic  prince  had  even 
so  much  as  seriously  ventured  to  contemplate.  The  pope  con- 
sented to  subject  himself  to  the  French  empire.  His  authority 
would  on  all  sides  have  been  an  engine  in  the  hands  of  this  new 
dynasty;  it  would  have  served  to  confirm  the  mtemal  obedience 
and  the  relations  of  dependence  in  the  Roman  catholic  states 
that  had  not  yet  been  reduced  to  subjection.  The  popedom 
would  have  returned  so  far  to  the  position  in  which  it  stood 
under  the  German  emperors  while  in  the  plenitude  of  their 
power,  in  particular,  under  the  Salier  Henry  III.  But  it  would 
have  had  far  heavier  fetters.  There  was  a  certain  antagonism 
to  the  church  in  the  power  that  now  lorded  it  over  the  pope; 
yet  fundamentally  it  was  but  another  metamorphosis  of  that 
spirit  of  ecclesiastical  opposition  which  had  developed  itself  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  which  was  characterized  by  so  strong 
a  disposition  to  downright  infidelity.  To  this  hostile  power  the 
popedom  would  have  been  subjected  and  placed  in  a  state  of  vas- 
salage to  it. 

Notwithstanding,  on  this  occasion  likewise,  matters  were  not 
destined  to  proceed  thus  far. 

THI  RKSTORlTIOir. 

The  empire,  which  was  now  to  have  its  hierarchical  centre  in 
the  pope,  continued  constantly  involved  in  doubtful  hostilities 
with  invincible  enemies.     The  pontiff  in  his  solitude  received  no 

»  Bart.  Paoca:  Memorie  storiche  del  ministero  de'  duo  riaggi  in  Francia,  etc.— 
[Hiitorieal  memoin  of  the  ministry  by  two  traYeUeni&FTVDfie,  ^.^  ^.^'l'^.   ^^>a(- 
toriidb  poUtuebe  ZdUebrih,  I.  IV.  042. 
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certain  tidings  of  the  alternations  of  success  in  this  contest.  At 
the  moment  of  his  yielding  at  last,  after  so  long  a  resistance, 
Napoleon  had  failed  in  his  final  and  greatest  enterprise  against 
Russia;  and  hy  all  the  consequences  that  necessarily  followed 
that  failure,  his  power  was  shaken  to  its  foundations.  Europe 
already  entertained  the  almost  forlorn  hope  of  regaining  her 
freedom.  When  the  pope,  to  whom,  after  his  submission,  some 
of  the  cardinals  ventured  to  return,  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
this  state  of  things,  he  too  felt  again  re-assured:  he  recovered 
his  breath,  and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  every  advance  of  the  allied 
powers  were  an  act  of  deliverance. 

When  Prussia  rose,  shortly  after  the  call  to  arms  from  the 
king  appeared,  Pius  YII.  took  courage  so  far  as  to  recall  the 
concordat  above  mentioned ;  on  the  congress  of  Prague  having 
met,  he  ventured  forthwith  to  cast  a  glance  beyond  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  empire  that  surrounded  him,  and  to  remind  the  em- 
peror of  Austria  of  his  rights.  After  the  battle  of  Leipsic  he 
regained  his  confidence  so  far  as  to  decline  an  offer  then  made 
to  him,  of  restoring  part  of  his  territory;  after  the  allies  had 
passed  the  Rhine,  he  declared  that  he  would  negotiate  no  more 
until  his  complete  restoration  took  place.  Events  now  unfolded 
themselves  with  the  utmost  rapidity ;  when  Paris  was  taken 
by  the  allies,  he  had  already  reached  the  frontiers  of  the  states 
of  the  church;  and  on  the  24th  of  May,  1814,  he  again  en- 
tered Borne.  The  world  entered  upon  a  new  era,  and  a  new 
era  opened  up  also  for  the  Roman  see. 

The  periods  of  ten  years  that  have  last  elapsed,  have  derived 
their  character  and  essential  features  from  the  struggle  between 
the  tendencies  of  the  revolution,  still  powerfully  influencing 
men^s  minds,  and  the  ideas  to  which  the  old  states  now,  after 
the  triumph  they  had  achieved,  returned  with  redoubled  earnest- 
ness, as  to  their  original  and  fundamental  principles:  in  this 
antagonism  the  supreme  spiritual  power  of  the  Roman  catholic 
church,  as  is  evident,  necessarily  assumed  an  important  posi- 
tion. 

First  of  all,  it  was  aided  by  the  idea  of  secular  legitimacy,  and 
that,  indeed,  still  more  almost,  from  the  side  of  its  ecclesiasti- 
cal opponents,  than  from  its  own  adherents  and  the  professors 
of  its  creed. 
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The  triumph  was  that  of  the  fonr  great  allied  powers,  among 
which  three  were  non-Boman  catholic,  over  one  who  thoaght  to 
hmye  made  his  capital  the  centre  of  Boman  Catholicism,  and  hj 
means  of  which  the  pope  was  set  at  liberty,  and  put  in  a  position 
that  enabled  him  to  return  to  Borne.  The  pope^s  desire  to  reco- 
ver the  whole  states  of  the  church,  was  first  laid  before  the 
three  non-Boman  catholic  monarchs  who  happened  just  then  to 
be  met  in  London.  How  often  in  earlier  times  had  the  resources 
of  these  territories  been  strained  for  the  purpose  of  annihilating 
protestantism  in  England  or  in  Germany,  or  of  diffusing  Bo- 
man catholic  doctrines  over  Bussia  or  Scandinavia!  And  now 
it  was  necessarily  to  be  through  the  intercession  of  these  non- 
Boman  catholic  powers  that  the  pope  was  to  succeed  in  regain- 
ing possession  of  his  territories.  In  the  allocution  in  which 
Pius  VII.  communicated  to  the  cardinals  the  happy  results  of 
his  negotiations,  he  expressly  commends  the  services  of  the  mo- 
narchs ^^who  did  not  belong  to  the  Bomish  church;  the  empe- 
ror of  Bussia,  who  had  taken  his  rights  into  consideration,  and 
bestowed  particular  attention  on  the  subject;  both  the  king 
of  Sweden  and  the  prince-regent  of  England ;  so  also  the  king 
of  Prussia,  who,  during  the  whole  course  of  his  negotiations, 
declared  himself  in  his  favour.**'^  Differences  of  creed  were  for 
the  time  put  in  oblivion:  political  considerations  alone  were 
attended  to. 

We  have  often  had  occasion  already  to  note  these  tendencies 
in  the  last  century  and  a  half.  We  saw  what  were  the  states 
in  which  Innocent  XI.  found  support  and  assistance  in  his  con- 
tentions with  Louis  XIV.  When  the  Jesuits  were  devoted  to 
destruction  by  the  Bourbon  courts,  they  found  favour  and  pro- 
tection in  the  north,  in  Bussia  and  in  Prussia ;  and  the  circum- 
stance of  these  courts  having,  in  1758,  taken  possession  of  Avi- 
gnon and  Benevento,  produced  a  political  ferment  in  England. 
At  no  time,  however,  has  this  singular  position  of  parties  with 
I'espect  to  each  other  appeared  more  remarkably  than  in  the 
events  of  the  last  years. 

1  " Ne'  poaaiAmo  non  faro  un  gran  conto del  meriti  veno  di  noi di  Fcdcrigo  (Gail.) 
re  di  Prussia,  iJ  cui  impegno  fu  constantemente  in  noetro  favora  nel  dccorso  tutto 
deDe  trattative  de*  nostro  affari." — [We  cannot  but  make  much  account  of  the  me< 
riti  towards  us  of  Frederick  (William)  king  of  Prussia,  whose  engagement  was  con- 
stantly in  our  favour,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  negotiating  of  our  affairs.] 
AUocutioa  of  the  4th  of  Sept.  1815,  in  Niookai,  II.,  p.  lU. 
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Now,  however,  that  the  pope  had  again  acquired  an  indepen- 
dent position  among  the  princes  of  Europe,  he  could  think  with- 
out molestation  al)Out  the  renovation  of  spiritual  obedience. 
One  of  the  first  acts  by  which  he  notified  his  new  administra- 
tion of  office,  was  his  solemnly  restoring  the  Jesuits.  On  Sun- 
day the  7th  of  August,  1814,  he  himself  read  mass  in  the  church 
del  Jesu,  at  the  altar  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  heard  another  mass, 
and  then  caused  a  bull  to  be  published,  whereby  he  authorized 
the  surviving  members  of  the  society  of  Jesus,  again  to  live  ae- 
cordmg  to  the  rules  of  Loyola,  to  admit  novices,  to  found  houses 
and  colleges,  and  to  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  the 
church  in  preaching,  confession,  and  education :  (alleging  that) 
it  would  be  a  violation  of  his  duty,  while  on  the  stormy  sea 
and  momentarily  threatened  with  death  and  shipwreck,  were  he 
to  decline  the  aid  of  powerful  and  experienced  rowers,  who  even 
ofiered  themselves  for  that  purpose.^  He  restore<l  to  them 
whatever  remained  of  their  ancient  property,  and  promised  them 
compensation  for  what  had  been  alienated.  He  conjured  all 
secular  and  spiritual  governments  to  be  favourable  to  the  order, 
and  willing  to  promote  its  interests.  It  was  manifest  that  he 
hoped  to  be  able  to  exercise  his  spiritual  authority,  not  within 
the  limited  sphere  imposed  by  the  last  times  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, but  in  the  spirit  of  his  earlier  predecessors.  And  in  fact, 
how  could  he  have  ever  found  a  more  propitious  or  more  invit- 
ing moment  for  that  purpose.  The  restored  civil  governments 
of  the  south  of  Europe  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  repent  of  their 
previous  refractoriness ;  they  thought  that  they  had  thus  let 
loose  the  spirit  by  which  they  themselves  had  been  subverted ; 
they  now  viewed  the  pope  as  their  natural  ally,  and  hoped,  by 
means  of  spiritual  influence,  to  triumph  the  more  easily  over 
the  internal  enemies  by  whom  they  saw  themselves  surrounded. 
The  king  of  Spain  called  to  mind  that  he  bore  the  title  of  a  ca- 
tholic king,  and  declared  that  he  would  render  himself  deserving 
of  it:  he  recalled  the  Jesuits,  whom  his  grandfather  had  so 
eagerly  banished;  he  renewed  the  court  of  the  nuncio,  and  edicts 
issued  by  the  grand  inquisitor  were  again  sent  forth.  In  Sar- 
dinia, there  were  new  bishoprics  founded:  in  Tuscany,  monas- 
teries and  convents  were  restored :  Naples,  after  some  struggles, 

1  Bull :  SoUicitudo  ommvim,  occVcuxcnuii. 
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submitted  to  a  concordat,  in  which  a  very  effective  direct  infla* 
ence  over  the  clergy  of  the  kingdom  was  accorded  to  the  Ro- 
man curia.  Meanwhile,  in  France,  the  chamber  of  1815  looked 
on  the  salvation  of  that  nation  as  involved  in  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  ancient  French  church,  '^  that  work,^^  as  one  of  the 
speakers  expressed  himself,  '^  of  heaven,  of  time,  of  kings,  and 
of  the  men  of  former  days ;"  but  therewithal  the  question  was 
only  in  the  main,  about  the  necessity  of  restoring  to  the  clergy 
their  practical  influences  on  the  state,  on  society  in  general  and 
individual  families,  on  public  life  and  public  education ;  not  a 
word  was  any  longer  said  about  those  franchises,  of  which  the 
Gallican  church  had  either  factiously  possessed  itself,  or  expressly 
reserved:  by  the  new  concordat  now  drawn  up,  it  was  subjected 
to  a  dependence  on  Borne,  such  as  it  had  experienced  at  no  pre- 
ceding period. 

It  lay,  indeed,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  with  so  decided 
a  course,  a  triumph  could  not  at  once  be  achieved  over  the  spi- 
rit of  the  Romanesque  nations  after  it  had  developed  itself  amid 
totally  different  prospects.  In  France  there  was  an  insurrec- 
tion of  the  old  antipathies  against  the  hierarchy,  with  loud  calls 
for  war  against  the  new  concordat :  the  legislative  power  was 
constituted  there  in  such  a  manner  as  made  it  for  ever  idle  to 
think  of  carrying  out  the  plans  of  1815.  The  violent  proceed- 
ings of  the  Ferdinandean  government  in  Spain,  aroused  an 
equally  vehement  re-action  there :  a  revolution  broke  out  which, 
while  it  contended  with  the  absolute  monarch  who  could  offer 
it  no  resistance,  displayed  at  the  same  time  a  decided  ant i -cle- 
rical tendency.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  cortes  was  the 
redismissal  of  the  Jesuits ;  soon  there  followed  a  decree  abo- 
lishing the  whole  religious  orders  in  a  body,  alienating  their 
property,  and  applying  it  to  the  extinction  of  the  national  debt. 
And  similar  commotions  immediately  took  place  in  Italy:  they 
penetrated  into  the  states  of  the  church,  which  became  full  of 
the  same  elements :  the  carbonari  had  even  at  one  time  fixed 
the  day  for  a  general  rising  in  the  church's  territories. 

Once  more,  however,  did  the  restored  princes  find  support 
and  assistance  in  the  great  powers  which  had  won  the  last  tri- 
umphs in  war:  the  revolutions  were  stifled ;  it  is  true  that  on 
this  occasion  the  non-Roman  catholic  governments  did  not  take 
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an  immediate  part  in  these  repressions;  bat  thej  wore  not 
opposed  at  least  by  some,  and  were  approved  by  others. 

And  meanwhlie,  even  in  the  non-Boman  catholic  kingdoms 
too,  Boman  Catholicism  obtained  a  new  organization.  Positive 
religion,  of  whatsoever  profession,  was  held  to  be  the  best  sap- 
port  of  civil  obedience.  Care  was  taken,  in  all  qaarters,  to 
arrange  the  dioceses  anew,  to  found  new  bishoprics  and  archbi- 
shoprics, to  institute  Boman  catholic  seminaries  and  schools. 
What  a  totally  different  aspect  did  the  Boman  catholic  eccle- 
siastical system  in  the  provinces  of  Prussia,  that  had  once  been 
incorporated  with  the  French  empire,  now  assume  irom  what 
it  once  had.  The  ecclesiastical  opposition  bestirring  itself 
here  and  there  against  the  ancient  ordinances  of  the  Boman 
catholic  church,  found  no  support  in  the  protestant  states.  On 
the  contrary,  even  the  Boman  court  concluded  compacts  with 
protestant  as  well  as  Boman  catholic  governments,  and  found 
itself  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  conceding  to  them  a  certain 
degree  of  influence  in  the  election  of  bishops.  That  influence, 
too,  came  at  times  to  be  actually  applied  to  the  promotion  of 
the  most  ecclesiastically  zealous  men  to  the  most  important 
situations.  It  might  seem  as  if,  in  the  higher  regions  of  so- 
ciety, the  controversy  about  creeds  had  been  for  ever  laid  aside. 
In  civil  life  it  was  perceived  to  be  daily  disappearing  more  and 
more.  Protestant  literature  gave  a  recognition  to  old  Boman 
.  catholic  institutions,  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  it 
to  have  done  in  earlier  times. 

Symptoms,  however,  had  begun  to  show,  that  these  expecta- 
tions of  peace  had  been  too  bold,  too  inconsiderate,  and  hasty. 

Much  rather  has  the  strict  Boman  catholic  principle  which 
clings  to  Bome  and  is  represented  in  Borne,  gradually  become 
involved,  more  or  less  warmly  and  consciously,  in  a  contest  with 
the  protestant  civil  governments. 

Over  such  a  government  it  achieved  a  grand  victory  in  the 
year  J  829,  in  England. 

During  the  wars  of  the  revolution,  the  English  government, 
which  for  a  century  had  been  exclusively  protestant,  made  ap- 
proaches to  the  Bomish  see.  Pius  VI I.  had  been  elected  under 
the  auspices  of  the  triumph  achieved  in  1799  by  the  coalition, 
ju  which  England  played  so  distinguished  a  part.     We  have 
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mentioned  how  this  pope  further,  also,  enjoyed  the  support  af- 
forded by  the  power  of  England,  and  could  not  bring  himself  to 
engage  in  any  measures  of  hostility  against  it.  In  England, 
likewise,  people  no  longer  found  it  so  necessary  as  it  was  at  an 
earlier  period,  that  a  religious  connection  with  the  pope  should 
exclude  a  man  from  all  proper  political  rights,  from  all  capabi- 
lity of  holding  civil  offices.  Already  had  Pitt  felt  this  and  ex- 
pressed it:^  nevertheless,  as  may  readily  be  imagined,  every 
innovatbn  on  the  established  habit  of  keeping  to  the  tried  prin- 
dples  of  the  constitution,  experienced  for  a  long  period  invinci- 
ble resistance.  But  for  once  the  spirit  of  the  age,  with  its  re- 
pugnance to  all  exclusive  privileges,  made  itself  bear  with  effect 
on  this  as  well  as  other  questions.  Then  in  pre-eminently  Boman 
catholic  Ireland,  associations,  partly  religious,  partly  political, 
symptoms  of  a  refractory  spirit  and  disturbances,  began,  in  a  cer- 
tain measure,  to  gain  the  ascendancy,  so  that  at  length  the  great 
general  who  had  triumphantly  withstood  so  many  enemies,  and  who 
then  held  the  reins  of  government,  had  to  declare  that  he  could 
no  longer  govern  unless  this  concession  was  made.  Accordingly, 
those  oaths  of  office,  by  which  alone,  at  the  time  of  the  restora- 
tion and  revolution  in  England,  people  thought  they  could  se- 
cnre  the  protestant  interest,  were  moderated  or  abolished.  How 
often  previous  to  this,  had  Lord  Liverpool  declared,  that  were 
tiiese  measures  to  pass,  England  would  cease  to  be  any  longer 
«  protestant  state :  that  even  should  they  not  all  at  once  be 
followed  by  any  great  consequences,  yet  it  was  impossible  to 
foresee  what  might  be  their  future  results.^  Nevertheless,  they 
were  adopted,  they  were  ventured  upon. 

And  a  still  more  splendid  and  more  unlooked-for  triumph 
was  immediately  afterwards  achieved  in  Belgium. 

1  "  Mr.  Pitt  is  conyinced/'  so  it  tudb  in  his  letter  to  George  III.,  31st  Januarys 
1801 ,  "  that  the  grounds  on  which  the  laws  on  exclusion  now  remaining  were  founded, 
baTe.  loiDg  been  narrowed, — ^that  those  principles,  fonnerlj  held  by  the  catholics, 
which  made  them  be  considered  as  politically  dangerous,  hare  been  for  a  course  of 
tine  gradually  declining, — that  the  political  circumstances  under  which  the  exoln- 
nre  laws  originated,  arising  from  the  conflicting  power  of  hostile  and  nearly  ba- 
lanced sects  -  •  and  a  diyision  in  Europe  between  catholic  and  protestant 
powers  are  no  longer  applicable  to  the  present  state  of  things." 

•  Speech  of  Ix)rd  Liverpool,  17th  May,  1825.  '•  Where  was  the  danger  in  hav- 
inff  a  popish  king  or  a  popish  chancellor,  if  all  the  other  executive  officers  miglit 
aeknowledffe  the  pope  ?  It  was  said, — that  a  catholic  might  be  prime  minister,  and 
havo  the  whole  patronage  of  the  church  and  state  at  his  oisposal.  -  -  If  the  bill 
were  to  pass.  Great  Britain  would  be  no  longer  a  pfoUstaxvl  a\a\A.** 
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In  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  ever  since  the  moment 
of  its  establishment,  there  had  been  symptoms  of  a  mutual  aver- 
sion betwixt  the  north  and  the  south,  which  threatened  to  rend 
them  asunder  again,  and  which,  from  the  yerj  first,  threw  itself 
chiefly  into  ecclesiastical  concerns.    The  protestant  king  adopted 
the  ideas  of  Joseph  II.:  in  that  spirit  he  erected  higher  and 
lower  schools,  and  administered  in  general  his  share  in  the  ec- 
clesiastical government.     The  opposition  encountered  him  with 
educational  institutions,  conducted  in  a  different  spirit,  and  of 
set  purpose  resigned  itself  to  the  most  repulsive  hierarchical  ef- 
forts.    A  Roman  catholic  liberal  opinion  and  party  was  formed, 
which,  taking  its  ground  here,  as  in  England,  on  the  general 
rights  of  man,  daily  assumed  higher  and  higher  pretensions ; 
first  obtained  concessions,  emancipation,  for  example,  from  the 
school  system  just  mentioned,  and  at  last,  when  the  favourable 
moment  appeared,  completely  threw  ofi*  the  hated  dominion  (of 
the  house  of  Orange).     It  succeeded  in  founding  a  kingdom  in 
which  the  priests  again  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  political  im- 
portance.    Even  the  most  decidedly  liberal  ideas  contributed 
most  to  their  advantage.     The  low  qualification  which  admitted 
the  poorer  class  in  town  and  country,  being  the  class  which  they 
could  easily  influence,  to  a  participation  in  public  afiairs,  ena- 
bled them  to  guide  the  elections:  by  means  of  the  elections  they 
have  since  then  ruled  the  chambers,  and  by  means  of  the  cham- 
bers, the  kingdom.     They  are  to  be  seen  in  BrusseUs  as  at 
Kome,  on  the  public  promenades,  plump  and  full  of  pretension ; 
in  short,  they  enjoy  their  triumph. 

The  Soman  court,  in  so  far  as  we  know,  took  an  immediate 
and  usurping  part  in  neither  of  these  events,  however  advanta- 
geous for  its  authority  they  might  be.  In  a  third,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  of  its  dissensions  with  Prussia,  it  appeared  as  a  ne- 
gotiator. Here  the  tendencies  of  the  protestant  state  and  the 
Roman  catholic  hierarchy,  which  might  seem  to  have  coalesced 
since  the  restoration,  but  had,  some  time  thereafter,  separated 
from  each  other,  now  ran  into  opposite  courses  with  the  most 
perfect  consciousness  of  what  they  were  doing,  and  became  in- 
volved in  a  contest  which  justly  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
world,  and  is  fraught  with  the  utmost  importance.  The  pope, 
leagued  with  both  archbishopa  of  tlie  k\ng<iom^  rose  in  opposi- 
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tion  to  an  ordinance  of  the  king,  designed  to  regulate  the  rela- 
tions between  the  families  of  the  mixed  population  in  regard  to 
religion.  In  the  midst  of  Germany  he  found  willing  organs  and 
powerful  support. 

Collateral  with  these  grand  results  an  internal  consolidation 
baa  taken  place  in  Boman  Catholicism. 

The  principle  of  an  unlimited  subordination  under  the  see  of 
Some,  has  again  obtained  the  ascendancy  in  the  ecclesiastical 
institute:  the  ideas  of  popedom,  bishopric,  and  priesthood,  how- 
ever yarious  the  notions  they  seem  to  admit  at  other  times, 
have  now,  as  it  were,  become  fused  together;  the  order  of  Je- 
suits, which  presents  itself  as  the  quintessence  of  the  restoration, 
has  obtained  anew,  not  only  riches  and  local  authority,  but 
an  influence  also,  which  embraces  the  world ;  and  this  quiet, 
yet  all-pervading  revolution,  has  been  met  and  furthered  by 
tendencies  the  most  diverse  in  themselves  ;  first  of  all,  by  the 
fiftvour  of  those  governments  that  desire  that  there  should  be  an 
unlimited  ecclesiastical  authority;    still  more,  afterwards,  by 
the  bias  of  the  age  to  political  opposition  wanting  an  auxiliary ; 
at  times,  by  a  real  religious  want;  oftener,  too,  by  the  calcula- 
tions of  a  partial  selfishness:  so  that  enthusiastic  minds  have 
once  more  conceived  the  idea,  that  all  that  has  ever  been  lost 
may  yet  be  regained. 

But  if  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  various  kingdoms  of  the 
World,  it  would  appear  that  this  progress,  far  from  ofieriug  such 
extensive  prospects,  has  rather  already  called  forth  the  opposi- 
tion and  hostility  of  antagonist  civil  powers. 

In  the  north,  in  the  frontier  lands  towards  the  followers  of 
the  Greek  church,  the  Boman  catholic  church  has  met  with  an 
irreparable  loss,  such  as  it  has  not  experienced  since  the  times 
of  the  Beformation:  two  millions  of  united  Greeks,  under  the 
precedence  of  their  bishops,  have  been  brought  back  to  the  Greek 
church,  to  which  their  fathers  belonged. 

In  the  southern  kingdom,  which  is  distinguished  by  the  title 
of  "Catholic,''  Spain,  the  possessions  of  the  clergy,  which, 
as  the  pope  says  in  one  of  his  allocutions,^  **  were  allowed  to 
remain  in  their  hands  even  under  the  dominion  of  infidels,""* 
liave  been  confiscated  by  a  revolutionary  government:  and  a  dis- 

^  In  the  coitfistoiy  of  2d  Marcb  1S4\, 
ir.  •>  T 
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pute  has  broken  out  on  the  subject,  which  even  a  return  of 
friendly  sentiments  on  both  sides  will  not  easily  settle. 

The  revolution  of  July  in  France,  must  be  regarded  as  of 
itself  involving  a  defeat  of  the  strict  (Roman  catholic)  opinion 
in  church  aflfairs:  it  is  notorious  that  the  religious  zeal  of 
Charles  X.  had  the  chief  share  in  bringing  about  his  fall.  Since 
that  time,  indeed,  the  extended  constitutional  privileges,  of 
which  all  could  avail  themselves,  have  given  scope  and  oppor- 
tunity even  for  the  extension  of  hierarchical  efforts :  but  even 
these  growing  capabilities,  and,  in  particular,  the  claim  preferred 
by  the  clergy  to  a  direct  education,  have  reminded  the  exist- 
ing state  there,  that  not  only  is  it  based  on  franchises  and  in- 
dividual rights,  but,  still  more,  that  the  exercise  of  these  in  a 
spirit  that  runs  counter  to  its  fundamental  principle,  may  prove 
exceedingly  dangerous  to  it.  Seldom  has  the  chamber  of  de- 
puties been  seen  more  unanimous  than  in  the  resolutions  against 
the  attempted  organization  of  the  Jesuits:  so  that  Borne,  in 
fact,  has  retreated  a  step  before  them. 

In  Belgium,  acquired  as  it  was  from  the  first  with  so  much 
tact  and  forethought,  liberal  opinions,  nevertheless,  now  advanc- 
ing on  their  own  account,  are  acquiring  more  and  more  influence 
from  year  to  year. 

In  Germany,  the  insisting  on  an  exclusive  Roman  catholic 
orthodoxy  which  renewed  every  thing  ancient,  has  produced  a 
notable  reactionary  blow.  After  hundreds  of  thousands  had 
been  invited  and  brought  together  to  worship  an  extremely 
doubtful  relic,^  a  slight  demonstration  on  the  other  side,  with- 
out any  properly  positive  meaning,  has  brought  to  light  in  the 
middle  ranks  of  Germany,  a  disposition  to  apostatize  from  Rome, 
stronger  than  any  one  had  suspected.  It  is,  no  doubt,  closely 
connected  with  the  obstacles  opposed  to  mixed  marriages,  which 
people  congratulated  themselves  at  Rome  for  having  carried  into 
effect,  but  which  were  opposed  to  the  general  sentiments  of  the 
nation. 

German  protest  ants,  too,  of  whom  it  was  continually  repeated, 
that  their  existence  as  a  church  was  declining,  and  that  it  was 

1  Our  readers  arc  surely  of  opinion  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  whatcrer  that 
the  relic  adverted  to,  the  pretended  coat  of  our  Lord,  lately  exhibited  at  Treves, 
was  a  monstrous  cheat.  The  exprcst^Ion  **  iiberaus  zweifclhaflen,"  if  uned  out  of 
poUtcDeu,  is  more  than  the  patrons  of  such  an  imposition  deserve.— Tr. 
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^proachiug  its  final  dissolution,  have  awoke  to  a  consciousness 
of  their  original  power  and  their  common  interest.  The  attempt 
made  by  a  Boman  catholic  goyemment  to  force  upon  its  troops 
in  military  service,  the  practice  of  Boman  catholic  ceremonies, 
has  been  found  impracticable. 

In  England,  the  protestant  spirit  bestirs  itself  eyen  against 
the  measures  which  the  goyemment,  advancing  along  the  course 
on  which  it  has  once  entered,  conceives  that  it  is  necessary  to 
adopt  for  the  religious  settlement  of  Ireland,  with  an  energy 
which  makes  it  doubtful  whether  now,  under  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  the  reformed  and  hitherto  popular  parliaments,  mea- 
sures like  those  of  1829  could  still  be  carried. 

For.  in  these,  as  well  as  other  movements  of  the  age,  there  is 
an  incessant  conflicting  of  eager  energies,  advance  and  retreat, 
assault  and  defence,  action  and  re-action.     Not  a  momeut  re- 
sembles another;  different  elements  unite  and  separate  again; 
every  excess  is  followed  by  its  opposite;  and  the  remotest  ob- 
jects act  upon  each  other.     Whilst,  moreover,  political  consi- 
derations linger  more  in  individual  kingdoms  and  nations,  the 
ecclesiastical  interest  has  this  peculiarity,  that  one  of  the  most 
powerful  principles  of  the  popedom  possesses  a  great  represen- 
^tative  body,  which  insinuates  itself  and  makes  encroachments 
in  all  kingdoms  and  nations.    Even  around  the  restored  pope- 
dom, men^s  minds  are  divided  in  opinion,  and  nations  and  states 
assume  anomalous  positions ;  not,  indeed,  any  longer  with  the 
eneigetic  faith  of  former  times,  which  created  and  annihilated : 
any  such  force  resides  neither  in  the  assault  nor  the  defence, 
neither  in  the  Jesuits  nor  in  their  enemies;  yet  not  without  a 
real  reference  to  the  weightiest  and  profoundest  needs  of  indi- 
viduals and  of  society,  and  which  is  very  characteristic,  under 
the  incessant  influence  of  past  times  operating  on  living  con- 
templation.   All  the  antagonisms  that  have  ever  agitated  the 
world  on  this  territory,  have  again  advanced  into  the  arena ;  of 
councils  and  ancient  heretics,  of  the  medi-SDval  power  of  the  em- 
peror and  the  popes,  of  reformation  ideas  and  the  inquisition, 
of  later  churches  and  modem  civil  government,  of  Jansenism 
and  the  Jesuits,    of  religion  and  philosophy;  and  over  these 
moves  the  life  of  these  our  days,  susceptible  and  excursive,  driv- 
ing in  vehement  dissension  towards  unknowa  «V!kAs^  Ti*^  V>\v^\ 
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compressed  and  bound  by  powerful  natures,  fickle  and  self-con- 
fident, and  in  a  state  of  universal  fermentation. 

It  is  not  certainly  to  be  expected  that  hierarchical  efforts 
will  again  take  possession  of  the  world,  and  prove  capable  of 
establishing  a  kind  of  priestly  dominion:  they  are  opposed  by 
energies  all  too  powerful  and  bound  up  with  the  deepest  senti- 
ments of  man'^s  inmost  soul. 

But  in  the  course  that  ecclesiastical  things  have  taken,  there 
is  no  prospect  such  as  may  lead  us  to  expect  that  the  negative 
spirit,  that  especially  which  would  do  away  with  all  religion, 
will  be  so  soon  subdued.  Much  rather  does  infidelity  nourish 
itself  on  hierarchical  usurpation.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  said, 
in  general,  that  the  Roman  see,  while  placed  itself,  all  along 
the  protestant  frontiers,  in  a  state  of  readiness  to  strike  a  blow, 
to  renew  afresh  the  ancient  controversies  between  church  and 
state,  has  contributed  much  towards  the  restraining  of  the  re- 
volutionary spirit.  In  the  most  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Rome,  at  the  very  foot  of  the  Vatican,  it  has  more  than  once 
bestirred  itself,  and  could  be  repressed  only  by  means  of  foreign 
power. 

Betwixt  these  two  antagonist  influences  will  the  formation 
of  the  personal  sentiments  of  mankind  for  some  time  yet  cer- 
tainly fluctuate. 

Not  only  the  religious  soul,  the  mind,  too,  that  takes  a 
comprehensive  view  of  things,  meanwhile  feels  its  need  of  en- 
tertaining a  prospect  beyond  the  sphere  of  contention  and  dis- 
pute. 

We  do  not  deceive  ourselves  if  we  fancy  we  can  perceive  that, 
in  spite  of  these,  men  of  deeper  minds  on  both  sides,  are  return- 
ing to  the  eternal  principles  of  pure  inward  religiousness,  with 
an  ever-increasing  consciousness,  penetration,  and  freedom  from 
the  trammels  of  a  narrow  regard  for  ecclesiastical  forms  !  The 
full  apprehension  of  the  spiritually-positive  that  lies  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  forms,  and  which,  in  its  whole  import,  can  be  ex- 
pressed by  none  of  them,  when  it  succeeds,  must  at  last,  indeed, 
reconcile  all  enmities.  We  cannot  relinquish  the  hope  that, 
emerging  from  the  ocean  of  dissentient  opinions,  there  will  yet 
one  day  arise  the  unity  of  a  knowledge  of  God,  at  once  pure. 
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aud  not,  on  that  account,  the  less  certain  of  attaining  its  pur- 
pose/ 

1  ««  The  knowledge  of  man/'  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  is  as  the  waters,  some  descend- 
ing from  above,  ana  some  springing  from  beneath ;  the  one  informed  by  the  light  of 
nature,  the  other  inspired  by  divine  revelation  :"  and  surely  we  may  add,  that  not 
tiU  man  shall  seek  the  latter  as  well  as  the  former,  and  that,  too,  at  its  proper 
•oaroe,  submitting  withal  to  its  lessons,  without  confounding  them  with  those  of  his 
own  wisdom,  un£r  whatever  shows  of  authority  these  may  be  propounded, — ^not 
Un  then  can  the  unity  and  purity  contemplated  by  our  author  possibly  be  attained. 
Ttu 
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SECTION  FIEST. 


TO  THE  COUNCIL  OF  TRENT. 


Ad  S.  D*  Noitmm  Pontifioein  Mudnram  Nicolaum  V.  confonnatio  curie  romane  loqaentis 
edita  per  E.  S.  oratorem  Joseph.  B.  doctorem  cam  humili  semper  recommendatione. 
(1453.)  BibL  Vatic,  nr.  3618. — (To  our  holy  supreme  pontiff  Nicolas  V.,  the  Roman 
curia  represented  as  speaking,  published  by  £.  S.,  orator,  doctor  of  the  blessed  Joseph, 
always  with  a  humble  recommendation.    (1453.)    Vatican  library.  No.  3618.] 

A  lament  orer  the  well-known  conspiracy  of  Stephen  Porcaris,  which  does  not  directly 
eommunicate  more  precise  information  witn  respect  to  it,  yet  sets  before  us  some  of  the 
main  features  in  the  state  of  things  at  that  time.  Take  an  instance  which  bears  particularly 
on  the  architectural  enterprises  ox  Nicolas  V. 

Aroes  fortificat  muris  turrimque  superbam 


Extrmt  -  -  •  ne  quisque  tyrannus  ab  alma 
QnemqoearmisTaieat  papam  depellere  Roma. . 


[With  walls  he  fortifies  each  castled  height. 
And  builds  a  tower  magnificently  great, 
liest  any  tyrant  should  nave  power  to  chase 
The  pope,  defenceless,  firom  the  bounteous 
placc.j 

How  often  had  preceding  popes  b?en  compelled  to  desert  their  city !    Nicolas  built  in 
order  to  defend  himself  against  enemies  from  within  and  firom  without 
Farther  on  we  find  the  relation  in  which  Rome  stood  to  other  Italian  cities. 


-  -  Si  tu  perquiris  in  ommbus  illam  (liber^ 

tatem) 
nibibas  Italic,  nullam  mihi  crede  profecto 
inTenies  urbem  quae  sic  migore  per  omnem 
Ubertatemodum  auam  nunctua  Komafruatur. 
Omnia  enim  nrbs  dominis  et  pace  et  hello  coacta 
pnestita  magnasuis  durasque  gravatagabellas 
aolvi^  et  interdnm  proi)riam  desperat  habere 
iostitiam,  atque  ferox  violentia  ciTibus  ipsis 
aaepe  fit,  ut  populus  varie  rexatus  ab  iUis 
fiuoe  sub  hoc  onerum  pauper  de  divite  fiat ; 
at  tna  Roma  sacro  nee  praestita  nee  similem 

Tim 
nee  grare  Tcctigal  nee  pondera  cogitur  uUa 
solvere  pontifid  ni  humiles  minimasque  gabel- 

las: 
prsterea  hie  dominus  tribuit  justissimus  al- 

mam 
JDStitiam  cuicnnque  suam,  violentaque  nulli 
mfert:  hie  pojpulum  prisco  de  paupere  ditem 
effldt,  et  plaada  Romam  cum  pace  gubemat 


TAsk  then  through  all  the  Italian  cities  round. 
Where  most  of  tnis  true  liberty  is  found, 
BeUeve  me,  all  will  in  their  turns  confess. 
That  thine  own  Rome  doth  most  of  it  possess. 
In  all  its  kinds.    For  every  city  ruled 
By  its  own  lords,  in  peace  and  war  befooled. 
To  meet  the  calls  of  tax  and  due  must  toil, 
Yet  hardly  knows  what  justice  is  the  while. 
Often  oppression  fierce  and  violence 
So  overwhelm  and  vex  the  citizens. 
That  rich  men  are  impoverished,  and  the  poor 
Are  crushed  by  miseries  unknown  before. 
Far  otherwise  thy  Rome,  nor  charge  severe. 
Nor  tyrant  force,  nor  heavy  tax,  need  fear. 
She  never  is  compelled  to  pay  the  least 
Tribute  or  impost  to  her  sacred  priest. 
And  yet  the  pontiff,  justest  of  the  just. 
Faithful  to  execute  his  solemn  trust, 
Twixt  man  and  man  sees  iustice  always  dons, 
And  offers  violence  himself  to  none. 
He  makes  the  poor  in  opulence  iucreaae. 
And  governs  'Rxsme  'wm  \crs>\sA^\xvM^v^»K^ 
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He  charges  the  Romans  with  coveting  the  old  Roman  freedom.  T^e  fact,  too,  that  the 
papal  government  was  milder  than  the  sovereignty  of  dvic  chiefs,  is  established  beyond  a 
donbt,  and  contributed  much  towards  the  acquisitions  made  by  the  ecclesiistical  state.^ 
Our  author  thinks  the  opposition  of  the  citizens  to  the  church  as  unpardonable,  seeing 
it  secured  to  them  so  many  spiritual  and  secular  benefits. 


quibus  ami  copia  grandis 
argentique  ferax,  aetemaque  vita  udusque, 
provenit,  ut  nulU  data  gratia  tarn  arduagentL 


with  whom  are  alwm  nfe 
Both  gold  and  silver,  while  eternal  fif^ 
Their  souls'  salvation  is  to  them  made  sore, 
Blessings  beyond  what  others  can  seoire. 

The  pope  is  recommended  to  provide  still  better  for  his  safety,  never  to  go  to  St  Peter*) 
without  a  guard  of  300  armed  men ;  but  therewithal  to  aim  at  possessing  the  affection  of  tlu 
inhabitants,  to  support  the  poor,  particularly  poor  people  of  good  descent,  "vitam  qui  men- 
dicare  rubescunt  *  — [who  blush  to  support  life  by  begging] ; 

— succurre  volentibus  artes        I  — succour  the  willing  to  ezpen 

exeroere  bonas,  quibua  incly  ta  Roma  nitescat.  I  Their  lives  in  arts  that  Rome's  renown 

which  hardly  needed  to  be  said  to  Nicolas  Y.    Hiis  little  work,  moreover,  is  referred  to  iiL. 
the  Vita  Nicolai  V.  a  Domenico  Georgio,  conscripto  Ronue,  1742,  p.  130. — [Life  of 
V.  by  Dominick  George,  written  at  Rome  in  1742;  p.  130.] 


Instnictiones  dats  a  Sixto  IV.  RR.  PP.  D"**  J.  de  Agnellis  i>rotonotario  upostolico  et  Antf 
Frassis  s.  palatii  causarum  auditori  ad  M.  Inaperatoris.    1  Dec**  1478. — [Instructio 
given  by  Sixtus  IV.  to  the  Rev.  fathers  Lords  J.  de  Agnelli,  apostolic  prothonotary,  tm 
Anthony  de  Frassis,  auditor  of  causes  to  the  sacred  psJace,  proceeding  on  an  embam 
to  the  Emperor's  Majesty.  1st  December,  1478.]  BibL  AJtieri  [Altieri  Libr.],  VIL  G.  1, 


The  earliest  body  of  instructions  that  I  have  met  with  among  the  manuscripts  that 
come  into  my  hands.    It  begins,  "  Primo  salutabunt  Serenissimum  Imperatorem.' 
will  first  salute  the  most  serene  emperor.] 

The  assault  of  the  Pazzi  on  the  Medici  occurred  on  the  26th  of  April,  1478.  It  threw  all 
Italy  into  commotion.  "  Ecclesia  justa  causa  contra  Laurentitun  mota,  clamant  Veoeti, 
damat  tota  ista  liga." — [The  church  being  Justly  incensed  against  Lorenso,  the  VenetianB 
exclaim,  the  whole  of  that  League  exclaims.] 

The  ambassadors  were  to  prevent  the  emperor  from  giring  credit  to  a  certain  James  de 
Medio  whom  the  Venetians  had  sent  as  their  deputy  to  the  Imperial  court.  "  Est  marnus 
fabricator  et  Cretcnsis :  niulta  enim  refercbat  suis  quae  nunquam  cogitaveramus  neqnedixe- 
ramus." — [He  is  a  great  fabricator  (of  lies)  and  a  Cretan :  for  he  told  many  things  to  his 
countrymen  which  we  never  had  thought  of  nor  had  said.]  They  were  to  apply  to  the 
emperor  about  his  mediation.  This  the  king  of  France  had  offered,  but  the  pope  might 
prefer  procuring  that  honour  for  the  emperor. 


**Velit  scribere  regi  Franciae  et  liga  isti, 
ostendendo  quod  non  rccte  faciunt,  et  paruiu 
cxistimant  deum  et  honorem  pontificis,  et 
quod  debent  mogis  faverc  ecclesia  justitiam 
habenti  quam  uni  racrcatori,  qui  semper  mag- 
na causa  fuit,  quod  non  potucruut  omnia  con- 
fici  contra  Turcuin  quie  mtendebamus  parare, 
et  fuit  semper  petra  scandali  in  ecclesia  dei  et 
tota  Italia.'^ 


[He  might  be  willing  to  write  to  the  king 
of  France  and  to  that  league,  showing  thai 
thcv  are  not  acting  rightly,  and  make  too 
little  account  of  God  and  the  honour  of  the 
pontiff,  and  that  they  ought  rather  to  favour 
the  church  with  justice  on  her  side  than  a 
merchant,  who  had  idways  been  a  great  cause 
of  their  not  having  been  able  to  carry  into 
effect  against  the  Turk  what  we  minded  to 
prepare,  and  was  always  a  rock  of  offence  in 
the  church  of  God  and  in  all  Italy.] 

The  case  was  so  much  the  more  perilous  for  the  pope,  as  it  was  contemplated  to  oppose 
his  secular  encroachments  with  a  council.  "  Petuut  cum  rege  Francis  concilium  in  GalUis 
celebrari  in  dedecus  nostrum." — [They  seek  with  the  king  of  France  to  have  a  council  held 
in  the  Gauls  to  our  dispjrace.] 

This  reminds  us  of  the  attempt  certainly  marlc  somewhat  later,  to  have  a  coimcil  assembled. 
The  archbishop  of  Kraiua  had  acquired  thereby  a  certain  reputation.  To  this  John  von 
Milller  has  devoted  a  few  pages  of  his  Swiss  History  (p.  286).  Only,  in  the  account  hegivei^ 
the  secular  occasion  for  it  does  not  sufficiently  apuear.  Cardinal  Amireas  was  not  qnite  so 
spiritual  as  it  woidd  seem,  according  to  Miiller.  The  ambassadors  from  Florence  ana  Milan 
went  to  look  for  him  at  Basel ;  they  came  in  the  name  of  the  whole  league  that  had  taken 
the  field  against  Sixtus.  They  fouud  in  him,  we  have  their  report,  great  worldly  experience 
(gran  pratica  et  expericntia  del  mundo — [great  practice  and  experience  of  the  world]),  and 
a  vehement  hatred  of  the  pope  and  his  nephews.  "  £  huomo  per  fare  ogni  cosa  purche  e' 
tuffi  el  papa  e  '1  coute." — [lie  is  a  man  capaole  of  doing  anything,  if  but  the  pope  and  the 
counts  are  put  down.]  S.  Baccius  Ugoliuiis  Laurentio  Medici  in  Basilca  a  dl  20  Sept.  1482^ 
in  Pabroni  Vita  Laurentii,  II.  229.  Thus  we  perceive  that,  even  at  this  time,  there  was  sn 
ecclesiastical  opposition  ou  the  part  of  the  princes  from  secular  motives.  They  had  ecclesi- 
a.ntical  weapons,  too,  and  these  they  opposed  to  those  of  the  popes. 

J  BnmU  ibaaks  far  thlM,  when  we  icmember  ihal  aU  CVvtbinkAaia  wn\a!ti&  wbA«  «»!iBPKMNiabtcK  ^Qub  ^v^ft.— t*. 
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Iktte  Id  pifgadi  per  Polo  Capdlo  el  cavalier  venuto  orator  di  Roma,  1500,  28  Sett 
--{Report  iRCKoted  in  the  Senate  by  Polo  CapeUo,  laught,  on  his  coming  as  wmhn^'m- 
dor  from  Rome,  28th  September,  1500.] 

This  it  the  first  report,  that  I  have  foond,  by  a  Venetian  ambassador  on  the  papal  court. 
It  nowhere  appears  in  the  Venetian  archives,  and  it  would  seem,  that  at  that  time  the  reports 
Woe  not  aa  yet  delivered  in  writing.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  Chronicle  of  Sanuto,  who, 
SenerBlly  speaking,  records  all  that  was  laid  before  the  senate,  the  pre^adi. 

Polo  CapeDo  engages  to  treat  of  four  things :  the  cardinals — the  disposition  entertained 
by  the  pope  towaids  the  king  of  France  and  to  Venice — ^the  objects  aimed  at  (el  desiderio) 
by  hia  uoliness — from  which  mi^ht  be  augured  what  was  to  be  expected  from  nim ;  but  as 
tms  distribution  of  his  subject  is  not  based  on  any  very  precise  distinction,  he  does  not 
■trictly  observe  it. 

He  remarks,  first  oi  all,  that  neither  Venice  nor  France  were  on  good  terms  with  the  pope : 
tiie  former  beo&use  he  had  possessed  himself  of  part  of  the  Milanese  territory,  and  made  peo- 
ple fear  that  he  might  seise  upon  all  Italy;  but  the  latter  because  the  king  did  not  keep  his 
promiaes  to  the  pope.    Here  we  find  the  conditions  of  the  league  between  the  king  ana  the 
pope.    The  pope  granted  the  king  the  dispensation  for  separation  from  his  wife.    In  return 
^lie  king  engaged  to  give  the  pope's  son,  Caesar  Bo^^  a  state  with  a  revenue  of  28,000 
Cranca,  a  wife  of  the  blood  royal  (Navarre  ?),  and  the  renunciation  of  any  Neapolitan  attempt 
of  his  own,  except  in  ftivour  of  Borgia,  " —  del  regno  di  NapoU  non  se  impassar  se  non  m 
^Ivtar  il  papa."    So  that  we  see  that  the  pope  had  even  then  an  ^e  to  Naples.    But  these 
promises  were  not  kept.    The  matrimonial  alliance  promised  to  Csesar  was  not  altogether 
oeurable;  the  pope  went  so  for  as  even  to  purchase,  on  the  security  of  the  dowry,  an  estate 
fof  12,000  francs,  but  the  young  bride  remamed  in  France.    Nothing  but  the  Idn^s  superi- 
oiity  in  point  of  force,  kept  the  pope  to  his  duty.    "  Quando  il  &  Lodovico  intrb  m  Milan," 
WKjn  CapeUo,  very  emphatically,  "publico  diceva  (il  papa)  mal  del  roy." — [When  Lord  Louis 
eirtered  Milan,  he  (the  pope)  publicly  traduced  the  king.J    He  was  enraged  at  the  French 
not  offerins:  hun  their  assistance  in  expelling  Bentivogh  from  Bolo^pa. 

While  tms  passage  gives  us  a  better  insight  into  the  internal  spring  of  the  papal  policy  at 
that  time,  it  is  foUowM  by  a  delineation  of  personal  qualities  which  is  of  much  value. 

The  author  comes  first  to  speak  of  the  death  of  the  son-in-law  of  Alexander  VL    Caesar 
had  afacady  wounded  him. 


"  Per  dubio  mandb  a  tuor  medid  di  Napoli : 
sti  83  di  ammalato,  et  il  c*  Capua  lo  confessb, 
c  la  mcttlie  e  sorella,  ch'  h  moglie  del  principe 
de  Squfflaci  altro  fiol  di  papa,  stava  con  lui  et 
coamava  in  una  pignatellaper  dubio  di  veneno, 

rir  Todio  li  haveva  il  ducha  di  Valentinos,  et 
pana  li  fruoeva  custodir  per  dubio  esso  ducha 
non  Vamazsasse,  e  quando  andava  0  papa  a 
visitaxio.  il  ducha  non  vi  andava  se  non  una 
Ttdta  e  dine :  quello  non  h  fatto  a  disnar  si 
ink  a  cena.  Or  on  somo,  fo  a  dl  17  Avosto, 
intrb  in  camera  che  era  sa  sublevato,  e  fe  ussir 
b  moglie  e  sorella :  intrb  Michiele  cussi  chia- 
mato,  e  strangolb  ditto  sovene.    -    -    " 

"  B  papa  ama  et  ha  ppran  paura  del  fiol  ducha, 
qnal  h  di  aniii  27,  belhssimo  di  corpo  e  grande, 
ben  fiUto  e  me^Uo  che  re  Ferandin  :  amazzb 
6  tori  salvadegi  combatendo  a  cavallo  a  la  za- 
neta,  et  a  uno  li  tai6  la  testa  a  la  prima  bota, 
eoaa  che  paresse  a  tutta  Roma  gnmde.  £ 
realissimo,  imo  prodego,  e  il  papa  li  dispiace 
di  questa  £t  alias  amazzh  sotto  il  manto  del 
ipa»  M.  Feroto,  adeo  il  sangue  li  sult6  in  la 
dd  papa,  qual  M.  Peroto  era  favorito  del 
Etiam  amaztb  il  fratello  ducha  di 
idia  e  lo  fe  butar  nel  Tevere. — ^Tutta  Roma 
tiima  di  easo  ducha  non  H  fesa  amazzar." 


[In  doubts  (of  his  safety)  he  sent  for  phy- 
sicians from  Naples :  he  continued  33  days 
nnwell,  and  Cardinal  Capua  confessed  him, 
and  the  wife  and  the  sister,  who  is  wife  of  the 
prince  of  Scjuillace,  another  son  of  the  pope's^ 
remained  with  him  and  prepared  his  food  in 
a  saucepan  for  fear  of  poison,  because  of  the 
hatred  with  which  he  was  r^arded  by  the 
duke  of  Valentinois,  and  the  pojie  caused  him 
to  be  guarded,  in  dread  of  the  said  duke  mur- 
dering him,  and  when  the  pope  went  to  visit 
him,  the  duke  went  not  thither  except  once, 
and  said.  What  is  not  done  at  dinner  will  be 
done  at  supper.  But  one  day,  it  was  the  17th 
of  Aughst,  he  entered  the  room,  after  he  had 
risen,  and  made  the  wife  and  sister  go  out : 
Michael  entered,  as  if  called,  and  strangled 
the  said  youth.] 

[The  pope  loves  and  stands  in  great  dread 
of  nis  sou,  the  duke,  who  is  twenty-seven 
years  of  sge,  remarkably  handsome  and  tall, 
well  made  and  better  than  king  Ferdinand 

epa»  M.  Feroto,  adeo  il  sangue  li  salto  m  la  (the  Uist  king  of  Naples,  that  is,  Ferdinand, 
A  dd  papa,  qual  M.  Peroto  era  favorito  del  who  passed  for  being  particularly  handsome) : 
papa.  Etiam  amaztb  il  fratello  ducha  di  he  killed  six  wild  bulls,  fighting  on  horseback 
Qaadiae  lo  fe  butar  nd  Tevere. — ^Tutta  Roma    with  the  gianettOy  and  deft  the  head  of  one 

of  them  at  the  first  blow,  which  all  Rome 
thought  was  a  great  feat.  He  is  most  rejE^al, 
very  prodi^,  and  the  pope  is  displeased  with 
him  for  this.  And  at  another  time  he  assas- 
sinated, under  the  mantle  of  the  pope,  M. 
Peroto,  so  that  the  blood  spurted  on  the  face 
of  the  pope,  which  M.  Peroto  was  a  favourite 
of  the  pope.  He  murdered,  likewise,  his  bro* 
ther,  the  duke  of  Gandia,  and  had  him  thrown 
into  the  Tiber.  All  Rome  trembled  at  the 
thought  of  being  murdered  by  the  said  duke.1 

Boeooe,  m  the  life  of  Leo  X,  has  endeavoured  to  clear  the  memory  of  Lucretia  Borgia 
from  the  scandalous  chaigfes  that  have  been  heaped  upon  it.    To  ^^^t  aocoaaSCv^'QA  \3itQ\»^\\ 

//.  2  V 
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•gainst  ber  earlier  life,  he  has  opposed  a  multitude  of  fkTourable  testimonies  to  the  kttef 
part  of  it.  But  even  the  German  translator  of  hit  work  has  not  been  eonvineed  hj  thne. 
It  is  his  opinion  that  she  had  first  after  that  undergone  a  change  for  the  better.  The  leport 
before  us  is  remarkable,  besides,  on  this  account,  that  it  gives  a  favourable  testinumv  for 
Lucretia,  taken  from  the  earlier  period.    It  says:  "Lucrcsia  laqual  h  aavia e libetaL"— 

gjucretia,  who  is  wise  and  generous.]    Cssar  Borgia  was  rather  her  enemy  than  her  lover, 
e  took  her  sermoneta,  which  she  had  received  from  the  pope ;  he  aaid*  she  ia  a  woman,  she 
knows  not  how  to  keep  it :  "h  donna,  uon  lo  potr^  mantcnir." 


Among  the  various  documents  to  be  found  in  Sanuto's  fifth  volume,  the  following 
to  me  the  most  important. 

Questo  h  0  successo  de  la  morte  di  papa  Alexandro  VI. — [This  ia  what  happened  at  tiie 

death  of  rope  Alexander  'V^.j 

[Tlie  cardinal  datary,  lord  Arian  da  Cor- 
neto,  having  been  informed  by  the  pontifl^ 
that  he  wished  to  come  to  supper  wiui  him, 
together  with  the  duke  dc  Valentinoia,  at  hb 
vineyard,  and  to  brinj^  the  supper  with  his 
holmess,  the  cardinal  imagined  tnat  this  in- 
vitation had  been  arranged  with  the  view  of 
taking  his  life  bv  poison,  in  order  that  the 
duke  might  have  his  fortune  and  his  benefice?, 
from  the  pope  having  come  to  the  condnaion 
of  by  all  means  depriving  him  of  life,  in  order 
to  have  his  private  property,  which,  aa  I  have 

said,  was  large,  and  while  looldnr  about  ho« 
he  could  save  his  life,  he  thought  that  one 
thing  only  could  secure  his  safety.  And  he 
sent,  having  taken  (time  ?)  word  to  the  pon- 
tifTs  carver,  for  him  to  come  to  speak  witii 
him  as  he  had  a  favour  for  him.  And  the 
latter  having  come  to  the  said  cardinal,  the 
two  went  aside  together  to  a  secret  plao^ 
where  ten  thousana  ducats  in  gold  had  been 

fot  ready,  and  the  said  carver  waa  persuaded 
y  the  cardinal  to  accept  of  them  as  a  present, 
and  to  keep  them  out  of  love  for  him.  The 
which  he  accepted  after  much  being  said,  and 
he  offered'  him  even  the  rest  of  his  w«dth, 
for  he  was  a  very  rich  cardinal,  to  whatever 
extent  he  might  command  it,  for  he  told  him 
he  could  not  keep  that  wealth  unless  by  his 


"  Hessendo  el  c*  datario  dno  Arian  da 
Ck>meto  stato  richicsto  dal  pontefice  chel 
voleva  venir  a  cena  con  lui  insieme  con  el 
duca  Valentinos  a  U  sua  vinia  et  portar  la 
oena  cum  S.  S**,  si  imagino  esso  cardinal 
qnesto  invito  esser  sta  ordinado  per  darli  la 
morte  par  via  di  veneuo  per  aver  il  duca  li 
soi  danari  e  benefidi,  per  csser  sta  concluso 
per  il  papa  ad  ogni  modo  di  privarlo  di  vita 
per  aver  U  suo  i)eculio,  come  ho  ditto,  qual 
era  grande,  e  procurando  a  la  sua  salute  peuso 
una  sola  cosa  poter  esser  la  via  di  la  sua  sa- 
lute. E  mando  captato  tpio  (tempo?)  a  far 
a  saper  al  schalcho  del  pontefice  chel  ge  venisse 
a  parlar,  con  el  qua!  havea  domestichexza. 
£1  qual  venuto  da  esso  cd',  se  tirono  tutti 
do  in  uno  loco  secreto,  dove  era  preparato 
due.  X  m.  d'oro,  e  per  esso  c*  fo  persuaso 
ditto  schalco  ad  acetarli  in  douo  e  galderli 
per  suo  amor.  £1  qual  post  multa  li  acceptb, 
e  li  oferse  etiam  il  resto  di  la  sua  faculta, 
perche  era  richissimo  card',  a  ogni  suo  co- 
maDdo,perchi^  li  disse  chel  non  poteva  galder 
detta  faculta  se  nou  per  suo  mexo,  dicendo : 
vui  conoscete  ccrto  la  condition  del  papa,  et 
io  so  chel  ha  deliberato  col  ducha  Valentinos 
ch'io  mora  e  questo  per  via  di  esso  schalco 
per  morte  venenosa,  pregandolo  di  gratia  che 
voia  haver  picta  di  lui  e  donarli  la  vita.  Et 
dicto  questo,  esso  schalcho  li  dichiari  il  modo 
ordinato  de  darli  il  veiieno  a  la  ceua,  e  si 
mosse  a  compassione  promettendoli  di  pre- 
aervarlo.  U  modo  era  chel  dovea  apresentar 
dapoi  la  ceua  tre  schatolc  di  coniecion  in 
taola,  ima  al  papa,  una  al  d**  card'  et  una  al 
ducha,  et  in  quella  del  card'  si  era  il  veneno. 
£  cnssi  messe  ditto  card'  ordiue  al  prcfato 
schalcho  del  modo  che  dovea  servir,  e  far 
che  U  scutola  venenata,  dovea  aver  esso  cord', 
di  quella  il  papa  mansasse  e  lui  si  atosegaria 
e  moriria.  £  cussi  venuto  il  pontefice  a  la 
ceua  al  somo  dato  I'hordine  col  ducha  pre- 
ditto,  el  prefato  c*  se  li  butto  a  li  piedi  brax- 
xandoli  et  strettissimamente  baxandoli,  con 
afiectuosissime  parole  supplicando  a  S.  S**, 
dicendo,  mai  di  queUi  pieoi  si  leveria  si  S. 
Beat  non  li  concedesse  una  gratia.  Interro- 
gato  del  pontefice,  qual  era  facendo  instanxa, 
se  levasse  suso,csso  c'  respondeva  chel  voleva 
aver  la  gratia  el  dimanderia  et  haver  la  pro- 
messa  di  fargela  da  S.  S**.    Hor  dapoi  molto 

Sersuasion,  S  papa  stete  assai  admirativo  ve- 
endo  la  perseverautia  del  d**  c**  e  non  si 
voler  levar,  e  li  promisse  di  exaudirlo :  al  qual 
card'  BubJerato  disse:  patre  santo,  non  h 
conreniente  che  venendo  il  signo*  ••  o*^ul  dd 


certainly  fcnow 
I  know  that  he 


intervention,  saying,  "You 
the  nature  of  the  pope,  and 
has  determined,  along  with  the  duke  of  Va- 
lentinois,  that  I  must  die,  and  that  through 
the  agency  of  the  carver  by  a  death  by  poison, 
beseeching  him  for  menu's  sake  that  be 
would  have  compaasion  on  him  and  give  hhn 
his  life."  And  after  this  was  said,  the  car- 
ver told  him  in  what  manner  it  had  been 
determined  to  give  him  poison  at  supper,  and 
he  was  moved  with  compassion,  and  pro- 
mised to  preserve  him.  The  method  was  that 
he  was  to  put  after  supper  three  dishes  of 
confectionary  on  the  table,  one  for  the  pope* 
one  for  the  said  cardinal,  and  one  for  the 
duke,  and  the  poison  was  to  be  in  that  pre- 
sented to  the  cardinal.  And  so  the  said  car- 
dinal gave  instructions  to  the  carver  aforesaid 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  waa  to  serve, 
and  to  do  so  in  such  wise  that  the  poisoned 
dish  which  the  cardinal  was  to  have,  should 
be  eaten  by  the  pope,  and  that  he  should 
poison  himself  and  die.  And  so  the  pope 
having  come  to  supper  on  the  appointea  day 
with  the  foresaid  duke,  the  said  cardinal 
threw  himself  at  his  feet,  embracing  and 
moat  fisuIlaK^'!)  Yne£iQSk%  Vk^coo,  vi^i^lKatiof 
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hiB  holineas  in  most  affectiocate  terms,  and 
saying  that  nerer  would  he  rise  from  those 
feet  unless  his  Beatitude  should  grant  him 
a  favour.  On  being  asked  by  the  pope,  who 
was  pressing  him  to  rise,  the  said  cardinal 
answered  that  he  wished  to  have  to  favour 
he  shoidd  ask  for,  and  to  have  a  promise  to 
do  it  from  his  HoUness.  Then  after  much 
persuasion,  the  pope  was  surprised  enough  at 
bceing  the  perseverance  of  the  said  cardinal, 
and  that  he  would  not  hse,  and  promised  to 
roraply  with  his  request,  whereupon  the  car- 
dinal, having  risen,  said :  Holy  father,  it  is  not 
fitting  that  the  master  coming  to  the  house 
of  his  slave,  the  slave  should  be  put  on  an 
equality  with  (?)  his  master,  and  accordmely. 
the  favour  he  nad  to  ask  of  him  was  thu 
just  and  honest  one,  that  he,  the  slave,  should 
serve  at  the  table  of  his  Holiness,  and  the 
pope  complied.  And  having  come  to  supper, 
at  the  time  for  placing  the  confectionary,  the 
poisoned  confects  were  put  by  the  carver  into 
the  dish  according  to  the  first  order  that  the 
nope  had  given  to  him,  and  the  cardinal,  well 
knowing  which  contained  no  poison,  tasted 
of  the  said  dish  and  put  the  poisoned  one 
before  the  pope ;  and  his  Holiness  confiding 
in  his  carver,  and  trusting  to  the  cardinal's 
having  tasted  it,  concluded  that  in  that  there 
was  no  noison,  and  ate  of  it  heartily,  and  of  the 
other  wbich  the  pope  believed  to  be  poisoned, 
but  which  was  not,  the  aaid  cardinal  ate. 
Now  at  the  time  that  the  poison,  according 
to  its  quaUtv,  usually  operated,  hia  Holiness 
beg(ui  to  feel  its  efiflects  and  died  of  it:  the 
cardinal,  who  however  felt  afhdd,  took  medi- 
ci\i&  and  vomited,  and  escaped  without  bad 
effects,  but  not  without  difficulty.    Farewell.] 

A  doeiiment  oonceruing  the  death  of  Alexander,  which,  if  not  authentic,  is  at  least  very 
worthy  of  notice;  of  all  those  we  have  it  is  perhaps  the  best. 


Mfvo  soo,  doveaae  el  servo  parimente  con- 

fteicr  (?)  COQ  d  suo  signor,  e  perho  la  gratia 

d  dimandava  era  questa  fosta  e  honesta  che 

fad  aerro  dovease  aenrir  a  la  mensa  di  S.  S**, 

e  il  papa  li  feee  la  gratia.    £  andato  a  ceua 

al  hon  drintadi  meter  la  coufedon  in  tavola, 

(bperfl  fdiakho  poatt  la  oonfesionavenenata 

ne  la  acotoU  secondo  d  prhno  ordine  li  havea 

dato  il  papa,  et  il  d  hesscndo  chiaro  iuquella 

nou  vi  easer  venen  li  fece  U  crcdenza  di  dicta 

•eatola  e  mease  la  venenata  avante  il  napa,  e 

8.  8.  fidandosi  del  ano  schalcho  e  per  la  cre- 

dema  U  feoe  eaao  c*,  judico  in  qoella  non  esser 

veneno  e  ne  manxo  allegramente,  e  del  altra, 

cfad  papa  fosae  avenenata  ai  credeva  e  non 

era,  manio  ditto  c*.    Hor  al  hora  solita  a  la 

^nalita  dd  veneno  sua  8**  commenzo  a  sen- 

tarlo  e  cnari  sen'e  morto:  d  card*,  che  pur 

faavera  panra,  ae  medidno  e  vomito,  e  non 

have  mal  alamo  ma  non  aensa  difficulta. 

Vatete." 


5. 

Sommario  de  la  Relatione  de  S.  Polo  Capello,  vcnuto  orator  di  Roma,  fatta  in  coUegio  1510. — 
(Bommary  of  the  Report  of  S.  Polo  Capello,  ambassador  arrived  from  Rome,  made  in 
Uie  cdlqpe  in  1510.] 

After  tiiB  great  mirfortnne  that  befell  the  Venetians  in  consequence  of  the  League  of  Cam- 
brar,  ^Suey  firat  ancoeeded  gaining  over  pone  Julius  II.  anew. 

Polo  Cfapdlo  adduoea  some  hitherto  unknown  motives  which  led  to  this  result.  The  pope 
was  afraid  df  the  consequences  that  might  attend  a  projected  meeting  between  Maximilian 
flAd  the  king  of  France.  "  Dubitando  perche  fo  ditto  il  re  di  Romani  e  il  re  di  Franda  ai 
Toleano  abboocar  inaieme  et  era  certo  in  suo  danno." — [Being  alarmed  at  its  being  said  that 
the  kmg  of  Uie  Romans  and  the  king  of  France  wished  to  confer  together,  and  he  was  certain 
to  Idsaisadvantage.]  For  some  tmie,  indeed,  he  called  on  the  Venetians  to  give  up  the 
towna  which,  in  virtue  of  the  lieague,  should  fall  to  the  German  king ;  but  when  he  saw  that 
Ifatimiliaii'a  enterprise  came  to  so  bad  an  end,  he  pressed  this  no  farther.  He  had  a  very 
poor  opinion  of  him.  "  £  una  bestia,"  said  he,  "  merita  piu  presto  esser  reiudo  ch'  a  reser 
attri."-—!''  He  is  a  beast,"  said  he,  "and  deserves  sooner  to  be  rejected  himself  than  to  reject 
otiien.*^  On  tiie  other  hand,  it  greatly  redounded  to  the  honour  of  the  Venetians,  whose 
nama  was  alrmdv  considered  in  Rome  as  blotted  out,  that  they  maintained  thomsdves.  The 
pope  gnduaUv  determined  to  grant  absolution. 

UapeDo  had  much  respect  for  his  character.  *'  £  papa  sapicntissimo,  e  niun  pol  intrinse- 
dmnente  con  Ini,  e  si  consga  con  pochi,  imo  con  niuno." — (The  pope  is  very  wise,  and  no  one 
intrinaicdly  ii^uences  him,  and  he  consults  with  few,  nay,  with  none.]  The  influence  of 
Cardinal  Castd  de  Rio  was  very  indirect:  "parlando  al  papa  dir^  una  cosa,qual  dita  il  papa 
poi  oonaidererk  aquclla,''  [while  conversing  with  the  pope,  he  will  say  a  thing,  which  bcinjj 
said,  the  pope  will  think  over  it.]  At  that  very  time  the  cardinal  was  opposed  to  the  Vene- 
tians, ana  yet  the  pope  conduded  his  agreement  with  them.  Capello  considers  that  he  was 
very  wdl  off  in  respect  of  money;  that  he  might  have  had  700,000  ducats  if  not  a  million,  in 
hii  treasury. 
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SommAiio  di  la  relatione  de  Doraene^  Trivixan,  veuuto  ontor  di  Roma,  in  pregftdi»  151(1^ 
flSummary  of  the  report  of  Domenego  IVivixan,  ou  his  arrival  wmhawailw  from  Roue, 
delivered  in  the  Senate,  1510.] 

Trivisan  gives  at  greater  length  in  the  senate  what  Capello  had  stated  in  the  ooD^e.  let 
there  is  this  difference,  that  the  former  explains  the  secret  motives,  the  latter  is  moie  eoa* 
cemed  about  giving  a  general  description.    Even  this,  however,  deserves  notice. 

He  agrees  with  his  colleague  in  his  calculation  of  the  papal  treasure,  only  adding;  that  the 
pope  had  destined  the  money  for  a  war  against  the  infidels.    "  U  papa  h  sagmse  pratidio :  ha 
mai  vecchio  galico  e  gota,  tamen  6  prosperoso,  fa  gran  fadicha :  mun  pol  ecu  loi :  aide  tntti, 
ma  fa  quello  li  par.    £  tenuto  e  di  la  bocha  e  di  altro  per  voler  viver  pin  moderamente."— 
[The  pope  is  sagacious  and  expert ;  he  lias  long  suffered  from  liver  complaint  and  the  goat, 
vet  he  IS  vigorous,  and  undergoes  mnch  fatigue.     Nobody  overrules  him :  he  hean  sU, 
out  does  as  he  pleases.    He  is  bound  both  by  the  mouth  and  by  another  to  be  willing  to  live 
more  moderately.]     (Does  this  mean  that  he  himself  asserted  that  for  the  future— pcthapt 
nn  drink — he  would  be  more  moderate?)    "  A  modo  di  haver  quanti  danah  il  vole:  pmne 
come  vacha  un  beneficio,  non  li  da  si  non  a  chi  (ha)  officio  e  qud  officio  da  a  un  altro,  si  dw 
tocca  per  csso  (trie  durch)  assai  danari;  ed  h  divenudo  li  officii  sensari  piu  del  aolito  in 
Roma. — [He  has  a  method  of  acquiring  as  much  money  as  he  pleases:  for  when  a  benefice 
becomes  vacant,  he  bestows  it  only  on  one  who  (has)  an  office,  and  this  office  he  gives  to  an- 
other, so  that,  by  this  means,  he  gets  enough  of  money,  and  offices  have  become  higher  in 
value  than  usual  in  liome.]    That  is,  the  offices  people  have  would  obtain  this  higher  valoie 
at  the  brokers  in  offices. 

"  II  papa  a  entrada  due  2(X),(XX)  di  ordinario,  et  extraordinario  si  dice  150,000  (d.  h.  die 
Papste  haben  gewohnlich  so  viel) :  ma  questo  a  di  do  teni  piu  di  extraordinario  e  di  ordi- 
nario ancora  I'eutrade."  [The  pope  has  200,000  ducats  of  ordinary  revenue,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary is  said  to  be  150,000  (the  meaning  is,  that  the  popes  have  generally  so  modi),  bat 
this  pope  has  now  two-thirds  more  of  extraordinary  revenues  and  of  ordinary  also:]  ao  that 
he  would  have  about  a  million.  He  proceeds  at  once  to  explain  this: — "Soleano  pagare  il 
censo  carlini  X.  al  ducato  c  la  chiesia  era  inganuata :  era  carhni  XIII.^  el  due  ;  vole  pa^iino 
quello  convien,  et  a  fatto  una  stampa  nova  che  val  X.  el  due,  e  son  boni  di  arzento,  du  the 
amiora  da  X.  a  XUL^  la  intrada  del  papa,  e  diti  carlini  novi  si  chiamano  juli." — [llieyiiaed 
to  pay  the  taxes  at  the  rate  of  X.  carlins  for  the  ducat,  and  the  church  was  defrauded;  there 
was  XUI.^  carlins  in  a  ducat ;  he  desires  that  they  should  pay  what  is  proper,  and  has  made 
a  new  coinage  of  the  value  of  X.  to  the  ducat,  and  they  are  good  silver  coins,  from  which  the 
pope's  revenues  are  improved  from  X.  to  XIII.^;  and  the  said  new  carlins  are  called  iati.] 
Here  wc  see  the  origin  of  the  small  money  in  use  at  the  present  day.  For  the  paoli  of  the 
present  day  not  till  lately  sunplanted  the  juli  in  name  and  use.  The  earlins  which  formed 
the  coin  that  people  reckoned  by  had  become  so  depreciated  that  great  losses  were  onstaiiied 
thereby  at  the  exchequer.    In  the  interests  of  the  exchequer  Julius  U.  made  good  coins. 


"  Item  h  misero :  a  pocha  spesa.  Si  acorda 
col  suo  maestro  di  caxa :  li  da  cl  mexe  per  le 
spexe  due.  1500  e  non  piu.  Item  fa  la  cniexia 
di  S.  Piero  di  novo,  cosa  bellissima,  per  la 
qual  a  posto  certu  cruciata,  et  un  solo  frate  di 
S.  Francesco  di  quello  habia  racolto  diti  frati 
per  el  mondo  li  portb  in  una  beta  due.  27  m., 
ai  che  jteT  questo  tocca  quanti  danari  el  vuol. 
A  data  a  questa  fabrica  una  parte  de  I'intrada 
di  S.  M.  di  Loreto  e  tolto  parte  del  vescovado 
di  Recanati." 


[Also,  he  is  a  miser :  he  lives  at  little  ex- 
pense. He  bargains  with  his  house  steward; 
he  gives  liim  1^0  ducats  a  month  for  the  ex- 
penses, and  no  more.  Also,  he  is  rebuil^ng 
the  church  of  St.  Peter,  a  moat  heautifBi 
thing,  for  which  he  has  set  apart  certain  cm- 
data  and  a  single  Franciscan  firiar,  from  what 
the  said  friiars  bad  collected  throughout  the 
world,  brought  him,  in  one  payment  27,000 
ducats ;  indeed  for  this  he  has  as  much  money 
as  he  pleases.  He  has  given  to  that  building 
a  part  of  the  revenues  of  S*  M'  of  Loreto,  cm 
taken  part  of  the  bishopric  of  Recanatl] 


7. 
Summario  de  la  relatione  di  S.  Marin  Zorzi,  dotor,  venuto  orator  di  corte,  fata  in  pregtdi  a 
di  17  Marzo,  1517. — [Summary  of  the  report  of  S.  Marin  Zorsi,  doctor  (of  laws),  on  bit 
arrival  as  ambassador  from  the  court,  made  in  the  senate,  17th  March,  1517.] 
Marin  Zorzi  was  elected  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Leo  X.  on  the  4th  of  January,  and, 
after  declining  that  office,  was  again  elected  to  it.    Though  it  is  true  that  commissions  were 
fiven  to  him,  bearing  upon  Francis  I.'s  expeilition,  as  Paruta  says  (lib.  iii.  p.  109),  he  mast 
first  have  gone  to  Rome  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1515. 

His  report  refers  to  that  period.  It  is  the  more  important  as  he  proposed  to  report  whit 
he  had  not  ventured  to  write.  "  Referirii  (says  the  Sommario,  which  seems  to  have  been 
written  afterwards,)  di  quelle  cose  che  non  a  scritto  per  sue  lettere,  perche  multa  oceumni 
qvuB  non  9unt  acribenda.  — [It  will  report  respecting  things  which  he  has  not  written  by  his 
letters,  because  there  occur  many  thmgs  which  arc  not  proper  to  be  written.] 

These  chiefly  relate  to  the  pope's  negotiations  with  Francis  I.,  which  even  Famta  did  oot 
know,  and  respecting  which,  so  fsr  as  I  know,  we  have  here  the  best  information. 

There  has  been,  ere  now,  something  said  at  times  about  a  desire  on  the  part  of  pope  Leo 

to  procure  a  crown  for  his  brother  Julian.    But  \t  Yvaa  weNcx  N«t  an^^eared  how  that  wai  to 

be  effected.    Zona  aaiuiei  ua,  thit  at  that  t\me  lico  pto^ow^  \a  ui«  \siv^  ^\  ^Srv&ntt"  <te 
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dd  retme  di  Napoli  laiui  boa  tnorlo  di  man  di  Spafnoli,  e  darlo  al  magnifico  Jaliano  mio 
ftadeUa"— [That  it  were  well  to  take  the  kingdom  of  r^aples  out  of  the  bauds  of  the  Spanish, 
■ad  to  gire  it  to  Julian  the  magnificent,  bis  orotber.]    He  adds— 


"£  aopra  questo  si  faticboe  aasai,  peiche  cl 
Bon  ai  emiteotaTa  di  esser  ducha  so  fhuiello, 
na  lo  Tolea  far  re  di  Napoli :  il  chriatianis- 
aimo  re  li  aria  dato  il  prindpato  di  Taranto  e 
tal  terre :  ma  il  pipa  non  volse,  e  sopra  questo 
TcmMno  diTersi  oratori  al  papa,  mous'  di 
8o|^  e  di  Borsi,  et  il  papa  diceva :  quando 
il  re  Tol  far  questo  aocordo,  saremo  con  S.  M. 
Hor  ai  stette  sopra  queste  pr^Liche :  ilcb"*re 
iMnrendo  il  Tolcr  che  1  papa  non  li  saria  contra, 
ddiber6  di  venir  potente,  et  cussi  venne :  et  il 
papa  subito  si  lico  cou  Timperator,  re  catbo- 
lieo^  re  de  In^^bilterra  e  SguiaiarL" 


[And  about  this  be  gave  himself  enough  of 
trouble,  for  he  was  not  content  with  his  bro- 
ther beinff  a  duke,  but  wished  to  make  him 
king  of  Naples  :  the  most  Christian  long 
womd  have  giren  him  the  prindpalitv  of  Ta- 
rentum,  and  so  many  estates :  but  the  pope 
did  not  want  that,  and  upon  this  there  came 
divers  ambassadors  to  the  pope,  Mon'.  de  SogUe 
and  de  Borsi,  and  the  pope  said :  "  Should  the 
king  consent  to  this  arrangement,  we  shall 
then  side  with  bis  Migesty/'  Now  people 
came  to  a  stop  about  these  uq^tiations.  The 
most  Christiau  king,  having  a  nund  that  the 
pope  should  not  be  opposed  to  him,  thought 
about  coming  with  a  nigh  hand,  and  so  he 
did :  and  the  pope  suddenly  lea^^ued  himself 
with  the  emperor,  the  catholic  kmg,  the  king 
of  England  and  the  Swiss.] 

Some  of  Canoasa's  letters,  printed  in  the  Archivio  storico  Italiano  iu  the  year  1814,  aasert 
that  this  was  seriouslv  spoken  of;  yet,  as  one  sees,  the  report  of  it  was  not  so  unheard-of 
"among  domestic  and  foreign  historians"  as  the  editor  supposed. 

I  have  ahready  communicated,  in  the  text  or  in  notes,  tne  notices  that  bear  on  the  time 
doling  which  the  campaign  lasted. 

But  how  much  the  pope  was  opposed  in  his  sentiments  to  the  French,  appears  from  this, 
that  he  at  once,  on  the  occasion  of^  Maximilian's  enterprise  of  the  next  year,  not  onlv  cen- 
sured the  Venetians  for  showing  themselves  so  decidedly  French :  "  O  che  materia,"  says 
be^  "  a  fatto  questo  senato  a  lassor  le  vostre  gente  andar  a  Milauo,  andar  con  IiVancesi,  aver 
paaaaS  finmi,  o  che  pericolo  h  questo."— [Oh,  what  a  thing  has  been  done  by  this  senate  in 
aUowiug  your  troops  to  go  to  Milan,  to  go  with  the  French,  to  have  passed  eight  rivers;  oh, 
hov  dangerous  is  this  !j — but  he  even  secretly  supported  Maximilian :  "  II  papa  a  questo 
solnto  mandb  sente  in  favor  del  impcrador  e  sotto  man  dicendo :  M.  Ant.  Colonna  h  libero 
ctpitano  a  soldo  del  imperador." — [The  pope  upon  this  suddenly  sent  off  troops  in  favour  of 
tbe  empermr,  and  under  hand,  saying :  M.  Ant.  Colonna  is  a  free  captain  in  the  pay  of  the 
emperor.]  Meanwhile  the  ratification  of  the  resolutions  of  Bologna  was  delayed.  The  kuig 
aent  ambassadors  upon  ambassadors  to  demand  it.  At  last  the  pope,  on  the  other  hand,  sent 
his  to  France,  and  toe  articles  were  sealed. 

FnaoB  I.  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  revenging  himself  for  this.  The  dnke  of  Urbino 
presented  an  unexpected  resistance  to  the  pope.  The  ambasrador  of  the  latter  sssures  us : 
*n  re  non  si  tien  satisiacto  del  papa :  h  contento  Francesco  Maria  prosperi. — [The  king 
does  not  hold  himself  satisfied  with  the  pope;  he  is  content  that  Francis  Maria  should 

He  then  gives  a  closer  portraiture  of  the  pope.  "A  qualche  egritudine  interior  de  reple- 
tioo  e  catarro  ed  altra  cosa,  non  licet  dir,  videl.  in  fistula.  £  bom  da  ben  e  liberal  moito, 
non  Torria  faticha  s'il  potesse  far  di  mancho,  ma  per  questi  soi  si  tuo  faticha.  £  ben  suo 
aepote  h  astuto  e  apto  far  cosse  non  come  Valentino  ma  poco  mancho." — [He  has  some  in- 
vvd  ailment  arising  firom  repletion  and  catarrh,  and  something  else,  which  must  not  be 
spoken  of,  that  is,  in  fistula.  He  is  a  good  sort  of  man,  and  very  open-handed ;  be  would 
SToid  all  labour  if  he  could,  but  owing  to  this  his  people  have  a  double  share  of  labour. 
And,  indeed,  hia  nephew  is  shrewd,  and  fit  for  practical  onsincss,  not  like  Valentinois,  but  a 
little  deficient.]  He  means  liorenzo  Medici.  He  then  absolutely  asserts,  what  others  deny — 
Vettori,  for  example — ^that  Lorenxo  Medici  eagerly  endeavoured  to  obtain  Urbino.  Julian, 
two  days  before  his  death,  besought  the  pope  to  spare  Urbino,  where  he  had  enjoyed  so 
much  kindness  after  his  expulsion  from  Florence.  The  pope  paid  no  regard  to  his  request. 
He  said,  "  non  €  da  parlar  deste  cose." — [He  was  not  there  to  speak  about  such  thmn.] 
"Questo  feva  perche  de  idtra  parte  Lorensin  li  era  attomo  in  volerli  tuor  il  stato." — [This 
wti  because  on  the  other  hana  Lorenxo  was  then  about  him,  wishing  him  to  take  the  state.] 

Among  the  pope's  advisers  we  next  find  Julius  Medici,  afterwards  Clement  VII.,  of  whose 
talents,  however,  he  forms  no  such  high  estimate  as  others:  *'h  horn  da  ben,  hom  di  non 
moltc  faccnde,  benche  adesso  il  manegio  di  la  corte  ^  in  le  sue  mani,  che  prima  era  in  S.  M* 
in  Portego ; " — [he  is  a  good  enough  person,  a  man  of  no  great  powers  of  business,  albeit 
that  at  present  the  management  of  the  court  is  in  his  hands,  which  first  was  in  those  of  S. 
Maria  in  Portego ;]  then  Bibbiena,  whom  he  considers  disposed  to  favour  Spain,  as  he  had 
been  enriched  with  Spanish  benefices;  finally,  the  said  Lorenzo— "qnal  a  ammo  gaiardo" — 
[who  has  a  brave  spirit]. 

Lorenzo  leads  him  to  speak  of  Florence.  He  says  a  word  about  the  constitution,  but 
adds :  "  Hora  non  si  ser>-a  piu  ordine :  .quel  ch'el  vol  (Lorensin)  ^  fatto.  Tamen  Firense  h 
pin  francese  che  altrimente,  e  la  parte  contraria  di  Meoici  non  pol  far  altro,  ma  non  K  piaoe 
oaeata  cosa." — [Now  due  order  is  no  lonser  maintained :  whaterer  he  (Loranio)  wiiibM«^ 
aooe.    Tet  Tlorence  u  more  dispoaed  to  nvonr  Frukce  tbin  oA^bcnniib,  vuV  w  Yb^ 
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posed  to  the  Medici,  caa  make  no  alteration,  but  this  does  not  please  it]  Hie  land  militia^ 
tlie  ordinanze  (rank  and  &le) — had  been  diminished.  The  revenues  were  as  fQUow•^— (L) 
74,000  due.  from  the  customs,  collected  at  the  gates  and  in  the  citj; — (2.)  120,000  due.  CnM 
the  subject  towns ; — (3.)  160,000,  due.  from  bauuKllo — a  direct  impost,  a  kind  of^rthet. 

lliis  oriugs  him  to  the  pope's  rercnues,  which  he  reckons  in  general  at  420,000  due:  aid 
so  be  returns  to  the  expenditure  and  personal  qualities  of  the  pope. 


[He  is  learned  in  humanity  and  the  euMa 
law,  and  above  all  a  moat  exeeflent  mundai^ 
and  when  he  singa  with  any  on^  he  giia 
him  100  due  and  more:  and  to  say  wiot  vm 
forgotten  (by  the  author  who  apeakiX  At 
pope  draws  annually  from  racuidei  aboot 
60,000  ducats  and  more,  which  is  about  8yO0O 
due.  a-month,  and  this  he  speuda  in  preaBit^ 
in  playing  at  premier  (a  kind  of  carda)«  wfaidk 


"£  docto  in  humaniti  e  jure  canonicho, 
e  sopra  tutto  musico  cxcellentissimo,  e  quando 
il  canta  con  qualche  uuo,  li  &  donar  100  e 
piu  ducati :  e  per  dir  una  cosa  che  si  dimen- 
tic6  (by  the  author  who  speaks),  ilpapa  ttahc 
all'  anno  di  vacantie  da  due.  60,000  e  piu,  ch' 
6  tcrcha  due  8,000  al  mesc,  e  auesti  li  s})ende 
in  doui,  in  zuogar  a  primier  oi  che  molto  si 
diletta." 

he  was  very  fond  ol] 

Tliese  notices,  it  will  be  perceived,  are  very  graphic,  and  are  communicated  with 

uaivet^,  and  in  an  easy  conversational  manner.    The  reader's  interest  is  carried  along  witk 
them. 

8. 

Sommario  di  la  relatione  di  Marco  Minio,  ritomato  da  corte,  1520  Zugno.  Sanuto^  Tom. 
XXVni. — [Summary  of  the  report  of  Marco  Minio,  on  liis  return  from  the  court  in 
June  1520.    Sanuto,  vol  xxviii.J 

Marco  Minio  was  Zorsi's  successor;  his  report  is  unfortunately  very  short.      He  b^jios 
with  the  revenues,  which  he  considers  as  inconsiderable : — 


"D  papa  a  intrada  per  il  papato  pocha: 
son  trc  sorte  de  intrade :  d'  annate  traze  all' 
anno  100  m.  due,  ma  le  annate  consistorial,  ch* 
h  episcopati  e  abbattie,  la  mita^de  cardinali; 
di  offirj  traie  all'  anno  60  m. ;  di  composition 
GO  m.  Nou  a  contadi  (contanti),  perche  e 
liberal,  non  sa  tenir  danari,  poi  li  Fiorentini  e 
soi  parcnti  non  li  lassa  mai  aver  un  soldo,  e 
diti  Fiorentini  h  in  gran  odio  in  corte,  perche 
in  ogni  cosa  h  Fiorentini.  II  papa  sta  neu- 
tral tra  Spagna  e  Franza :  ma  lui  orator  tien 
pende  da  Spagna,  perche  6  sta  pur  messo  in 
raxa  da  Spa^oli,  ctiam  assumpto  al  papato. 
II  cardinal  di  Medici  suo  nepote,  qual  non  h 
legitimo,  a  ^n  poter  col  papa:  h  hom  di 
pran  mancgio:" — it  will  be  seen  that  since 
Zorsi's  time  his  reputation  had  increased — 
"  a  grandissima  autorit^  tamen  non  fa  nulU 
se  prima  non  dimanda  al  papa  di  cose  di 
conto ;  hora  si  ritrova  a  Fircnze  a  govemar 
quelU  citt^ ;  il  cardinal  Bibbiena  h  appresso 
assa  del  papa,  ma  qnesto  Medici  £a  il  tutto." 


[The  pope  derives  little  rerenoe  from  iSbt 
popedom:  there  are  three  kinds  of  revcme; 
from  the  annates  he  draws  100,000  docita  »- 
year,  but  of  the  consistorial  •"««*tt,  idaidi 
are  bishoprics  and  abbacies,  a  half  bdooga  to 
thecardinals:  fromthec^Soes  hedrawad^OOO 
ducats  a-year;  and  from  compoaitiomi  60,000. 
He  has  no  ready  money,  for  he  is  Ubenl^  he 
cannot  keep  money;  then  the  Florentinea 
and  his  relations  never  allow  him  to  keep  a 
farthing,  and  the  said  Florentinea  are  much 
disliked  at  court,  for  in  evervthiug  there  are 
Florentines.  The  pope  holos  a  neutnl  poai- 
tion  betwixt  Spain  and  France :  but  the  am- 
bassador considers  him  a  dependant  of  Spain 
on  account  of  his  having  been  rcatored  to  hia 
native  country  by  the  Spaniards,  and  even 
raised  to  the  popedom.  Cardinal  IiCedici  hia 
nephew,  who  is  illegitimate,  has  mudi  influ- 
ence with  the  pope;  he  is  a  man  of  mndi 
skill  in  ncjgotiation-^it  will  be  aeen  tlut 
since  Zorsi's  time  his  reputation  had  in- 
creased)— ^he  has  the  utmost  authority,  yet 
he  does  nothing  without  first  asking  the 
pope's  leave  when  the  matter  is  iuinurtant : 
at  present  he  is  at  Florence  engaged  in  ^ 
^vemment  of  that  city:  Carding  Bibbiom 
is  often  enough  with  the  pope,  but  this  Malki 
does  everything.] 

The  ambassador  assures  his  countrymen  that  the  pope  entertains  tolerably  frvoarable 
sentiments  towards  them.  It  is  true  he  does  not  wish  to  see  Venice  become  greater,  but 
for  no  disadvantage  in  the  world  would  he  suffer  it  to  perish. 

9. 

Diario  de  Sebastiano  de  Branca  de  Telini.  Bibl.  Barber,  n.  1103. — [Diary  of  Seb.  de  Branca  de 

Telini.    Barberini  Library,  No.  1103.] 

Sixty-three  leaves,  from  the  22d  of  April,  1494,  to  1513,  run  into  the  time  of  Leo  X.  It 
is  not,  indeed,  to  be  compared  with  Burcardus.  and  as  the  least  was  known  to  the  author,  it 
cannot  at  aU  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  rectiiying  the  same.  He  saw  only  what  ever>-boi^ 
else  likewise  saw. 

Thus  he  describes  the  entrance  of  Charles  VIII.,  whose  army  he  estimates  at  from  30,000 

to  40,000  men.    He  considers  the  king  the  most  iU-looking  person  he  had  ever  seen ;  while 

his  people,  on  the  other  hand,  he  thought  the  handsomest  in  the  world :  "la  piu  bella  gento 

non  fa  rutn.  mai."    He  must  not  be  taken  at  his  word ;  he  likes  this  way  of  eipreaaing  iiim* 

»elf.    (He  relates  that  a  man  bad  paid  aa  muic^  aa  ^KX^  ^ucaXa  lot  a.^tw.) 
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Cesar  is  the  most  terrible  person  that  ever  lived.  The  times  of  Cpop«)  Alexander  were  dis- 
tinguished for  atrocities,  dearths,  and  taxes.    "  Papa  Alessandro  gittao  la  data  a  tutti  li  preti 

e a tntti li oOiciali per tre anni  e  tntte le  chiesedi Roma eforadi  Roma -per  fare  la  cni- 

ciaU  contro  11  Torco,  e  jpoi  la  dara  alio  fi^liuolo  per  fare  meglio  la  snierra.'' — [rope  Alexander 
sq[naBdered  what  was  given  to  all  the  priests,  and  to  all  the  offidids,  for  three  years,  and  all 

tiw  diitrdies  in  Rome  and  out  of  Rome for  carrying  on  a  crusade  against  the  Turk, 

and  then  gave  it  to  his  son,  that  the  war  might  he  better  conducted.}  According  to  him, 
Casar  gm  audiences  to  nobodv  but  his  executioner,  Michilotto.  AU  his  servants  went 
abootnilT  dressed :  "  vestiti  di  broccado  d'ore  e  di  veUuto  fino  alle  calxe :  se  ne  facevauo  le 
piandk  e  le  scarpe"— [clothed  in  brocade  of  gold  and  velvet  to  their  stoddngs :  their  shoes 
and  sMppeis  were  made  of  it]. 

He  IS  a  huge  admirer  of  Julius  TI. :  "  No  lo  fece  mai  papa  quello  cUe  have  fatto  papa  Julio." 
^H[No  pope  ever  did  what  has  been  done  by  pope  Julius.J  Blc  reckons  up  the  towns  he  had 
ta£en»  yet  he  supposes  that  by  his  wars  he  was  chargeable  with  the  death  of  10,000  men. 

Leo  eomes  next.  He  began  with  promises :  "  Che  i  Romaiii  fossero  franchi  di  gabella, 
ed  officii  e  benefidi  che  stanno  nella  dttade  di  Roma  fossero  dati  idli  Romani :  ne  fecero 
grand'  allmexse  per  Roma." — [That  the  Romans  should  be  freed  from  the  tax  called  gabel, 
and  the  offices  and  benefices  which  were  comprised  within  the  city  of  Rome  were  to  be  given 
to  the  Romans :  he  by  this  caused  great  satisfsction  throughout  Rome.] 

Private  persons  occasionally  occur ;  thus  here,  for  examolc,  we  become  acquainted  with 
tiie  boldest  and  most  renowned  procurator :  Bent*  Moccaro,  u  piu  terribile  nomo  (nuechtigste, 
eewaltigste)  che  mai  fosse  stato  in  Roma  per  im  uomo  privato  in  Roma." — [Bent*  Moccaro, 
die  most  terrible  man  (most  powerfol  and  violent)  that  had  ever  been  in  Rome,  for  a  private 
man  in  Rome.]    He  lost  his  life  by  means  of  the  Orsini. 

^  Even  in  this  otherwise  unimportant  work  there  is  reflected,  as  in  a  glass,  the  spirit  of  the 
thnea — the  spirit  of  the  different  governments, — times  of  terror,  of  conquest,  and  of  mildness, 
under  Alexander,  Julius,  and  Leo.  Oiher  diaries,  as  that  for  example  of  Cola  Colleine,  frum 
1521-1561,  contain,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  of  importance. 

10. 

Tita  Leonis  X.  Pontificis  Maximi  per  Frandscum  Novellum  Romanura,  J.  V.  Professorera. 
BibL  Barberina. — [Life  of  Leo  X.,  supreme  pontiff,  by  Francis  Novella,  Roman,  Profes- 
sor of  Civil  and  Canon  Law.    Barbenni  library.] 

"Alii  (says  the  anthor)  longe  melius  et  haec  et  alia  mihi  incognita  referre  et  describere 
potanmi." — [OUiers  (says  the  anthor)  coidd  relate  and  describe  both  these  and  other  things 
to  mc^  much  better.]    Very  true.    His  little  work  is  thoroughly  insignificant. 


n. 

historica  quae  ad  notitiam  temporum  pertinent  pontificatuum  Leonis  X.,  Adriani 
VL,  dementis  VU.  Ex  libris  notariorum  sub  iisdem  pontifidbus. — [Some  liistorieal 
notiees  bearing  upon  a  proper  notion  of  the  times  of  the  popedom  of  Leo  X.,  Adrian  VL, 
Clement  VIL  From  the  books  of  the  notaries  imder  those  pontiffs.]  Excerpted  by 
Felix  Contellorius.    Bibl  Barberina.    48  leaves. 

Sh<»rt  sketches  of  the  tenor  of  instruments :  e.  g.  "  Leo  X.  assignat  contessinse  de  Medids 
de  Bodnlfis  ejus  sorori  due  285  auri  de  camera  ex  introitibus  donanarum  pecudum  persol- 
wendsm," — [Leo  X.  assigns  to  the  coun'ess  di  Medid  di  Rodulphi,  his  sister,  285  goldeu 
doeata  from  the  treasury,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  recdpts  of  the  customs  on  sheep.] 

I  htm  availed  myself  here  and  there  of  these  sketches.  Perhaps  humanly  the  most  re- 
mailuble,  and  which  has  remained  hitherto  unmentioned,  is  the  following  statement  from  a 
brief  of  11th  June,  1529 : — "  Some  jewels  belonging  to  the  papal  see  had  been  removed  into 
the  charge  of  Bernard  Bracchi.  At  the  time  of  the  capture  of  the  dty,  Bracchi  thought  it 
advisaUe  to  bury  them  in  a  garden.  He  informed  one  person  alone  of  Ids  having  done  so, 
a  certain  Jerome  Bacato  of  Florence,  so  that  some  one  might  know  of  it  in  case  of  sny  mis- 
diaaoe  hiqjpening  to  himself.  In  a  short  time  Bracchi  was  seised  by  the  Germans,  and 
received  very  rough  treatment  Jerome  supposed  forthwith  that  his  friend  had  died  imder 
the  torture,  and  from  a  like  anxiety  commumcatcd  his  secret  to  another  person.  But  this 
last  was  not  so  incommunicative :  the  Germans  heard  of  the  hidden  treasure,  and  by  renewed 
and  more  violent  tortures,  they  compdled  Bracchi  at  last  to  point  out  the  place.  In  order 
to  redeem  this  treasure  Braodii  came  under  an  obligation  to  pay  10,000  ducats.  Jerome 
kxdced  upon  himself  as  a  traitor,  and  killed  himself  from  shame  and  rage. 

12. 

Sommario  di  la  relation  fatta  in  nregadi  per  S.  Aluixe  Gradenigo,  venuto  orator  di  Roma. 
1528  Maso. — [Summary  of  the  Report  made  in  the  senate  by  S.  Alnixe  Gradenigo,  on 
his  arrival  as  ambassador  from  Rome,  March  1523.]    Sanuto,  tom.  xxxiv. 
First  about  the  city,  which  he  too  finds  increased  in  a  short  time  by  about  10,000  house* ; 
of  its  constitution:  the  conservators  daim  the  rank  of  ambassadors,  which  the  latter  refuse 
them.    Julius  Medid  had  risen  still  lugher  in  reputation.    "  Hom  di  summa  autorit^  e  richo 
cardinale,  era  il  primo  appresso  Leon,  hom  di  gran  inge?no  e  cuor :  il  papa  (Leone)  fevn 
qoello  ltd  voleva.'^[A  man  of  the  highest  authority,  and  a  rich  cardinal,  he  ranked  next 
after  Leo,  a  man  of  great  genius  and  spirit:  the  pope  (Leo)  did  whate\«  K'e  dsnracni  ^\\^>xW 
bedi»e.J    HedmcnbaLooX.,*'DigUtunerK[aiMAvB^ 
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man:  bellissuno  parlador*  prometea  assa  ma  non  atendea. — ^D  papa  ai  aerfivA  molto  ens 
dimandar  danari  al  impreitido,  vendeva  poi  li  officii,  impegnava  loie,  rase  del  papato  efao 
li  apostoli  per  aver  danaro." — [Of  very  large  itatore,  he  has  a  huge  head,  and  a  most  beantW 
hand :  the  finest  speaker :  he  promises  enough  but  forgets  to  observe  his  promisea. — The  poM 
has  beoi  much  in  use  to  ask  tor  monev  on  loan;  he  then  sold  offices,  and  pledged  jevdi^ne 
glories  of  the  popedom,  and  even  the  (silver)  apostles,  to  get  money JLJ  He  nckoos  tta 
secular  revenues  at  300,000,  and  the  spiritual  at  100,000  ducats. 

He  considers  Leo's  policy  thoroughly  anti-French.  If  appearanoea  were  ercr  otberwiM^ 
he  must  have  dissembled.  "Fenzeva  esse  amico  del  re  di  Francia.'* — [He  feigned  beiii|  a 
friend  to  the  king  of  France.]  But  at  that  time  he  was  openly  opposed  to  France,  for  vhidi 
Gradenigo  adduces  the  following  reasou.  ''Disse  che  m'  di  Lutrech  et  m'  de  I'Eacu  biiia 
ditto  che  1  voleva  che  le  recchia  del  papa  fusse  la  mMor  parte  restasse  di  la  ao  peraona.''— 
Does  it  mean  that  there  should  be  nothing  left  to  the  pope  but  his  eara?  A  erosa  jot 
indeed,  and  absurd  withal,  which  Leo  took  very  ill.  On  the  arrival  of  the  newa  of  ue  takuig 
of  Milan,  Leo  is  said  to  have  remarked  that  it  was  but  half  of  the  war. 

Leo  Id't  the  papal  exchequer  so  exhausted,  that  the  wax  candles  that  had  been  intended 
for  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  cardinal  S.  Giorgio,  who  died  shortly  before  him.  had  to  be 
taken  for  his  own. 

The  ambassador  waited  till  the  arrival  of  Adrian  VL  He  describes  the  latter'a  moderate 
and  rational  mode  of  life,  and  remarks  that  at  first  he  maintained  a  neutrality. 


''Disse:  il  papa  per  opinion  soa,  ancora 
cbel  sia  dipenuente  del  imperador,  h  neutral, 
ed  a  molto  a  cuor  di  Car  la  trieva  per  atcnder 
a  le  cose  del  Turco,  e  questo  si  judica  per  le 
sue  operation  cotidiane  come  etiam  per  la 
mala  contentesza  del  vicere  di  Napoli,  che 
venne  a  Roma  per  far  dichiarar  il  papa  im- 
perial, e  S.  S*  non  volse,  onde  si  parti  senza 
conclusion.  D  papa  6  molto  intcnto  a  le  cose 
di  Hungaria  e  desidera  si  fazi  la  impress 
contra  iufideli,  dubita  che  '1  Turco  non  vcgni 
a  Roma,  pcro  cerca  di  \mir  li  principi  chris- 
tiani  e  far  la  paxe  imivcrsal,  saltcm  trieve  per 
treanni." 


[It  is  said,  that  in  his  own  opinions  the 

Sope  is  neutral,  notwithstanding  Ma  being 
ependant  on  the  emperor,  and  haa  modi  at 
heart  the  making  of  a  peace  in  order  to  at- 
tend to  the  affairs  of  the  Turk,  and  this 
is  thought  to  be  the  case  £rom  his  daily  pro- 
ceedings, as  also  from  the  discontentment 
of  the  viceroy  of  Naples,  who  came  to  Rome 
to  get  the  pope  to  aeclare  himself  imperial, 
and  His  Holiuess  woidd  not  do  ao;  hence  he 
went  away  without  effecting  hia  object.  The 
pope  is  yerv  attentive  to  the  aflbira  of  Hon- 
gary,  and  desires  that  an  enterprise  aboold 
be  undertaken  against  the  infidda,  is  afraid 
lest  the  Turk  should  come  to  Rome,  there- 
fore wishes  to  unite  the  chiefi  of  Christen- 
dom, and  to  have  an  universal  peace,  or  at 
least  a  truce  for  three  years.] 

13. 
Summario  del  viazio  di  oratori  nostri  andono  a  Roma  a  dar  la  obedientia  a  papa  Hadiiano 
VI. — [Summary  of  the  journey  which  our  ambassadors  made  to  Rome  to  do  obeiaance 
to  pope  Adrian  VI.] 

The  only  report  which  gives  the  interest  of  the  narrative  of  a  journey,  and  also  pays  at- 
tention to  objects  of  art. 

The  ambassadors  describe  the  prosperity  of  Ancona,  the  fertility  of  the  Mark;  in  Spello 
they  were  well  received  })y  Horace  BagUoue;  and  so  they  came  to  Rome. 

They  describe  an  entertainment  given  them  by  a  landed  proprietor,  cardinal  Cumdic 
Their  accouut  of  the  music  given  while  they  were  at  the  table,  is  worth  notice.  "A  la  tavoU 
vcnncro  ogni  sorte  de  musici,  che  in  Roma  si  atrovava,  U  pifari  excellenti  di  continuo  s<m- 
orono,  ma  eravi  clancembani  con  voce  dentro  mirabilissima,  Uuti  e  quatro  violoni." — [All  kinds 
of  musicians  to  be  found  in  Rome  came  to  the  table,  excellent  lute-players  sounded  ocmtin- 
ually,  but  there  were  there  harpsichords  with  a  most  wonderful  voice  within,  lutes  and  four 
violins.]  Grimani  too  gave  them  an  entertainment:  "Poi  disnar  venncno  alcuni  musici,  tra 
li  quali  una  donna  brutissima  che  cant6  in  liuto  mirabilmcntc." — [After  dinner  came  some 
musicians,  among  whom  an  exceedingly  deformed  woman  sang  to  the  lute  most  wonderfully.] 

Thev  then  visited  the  churches.  At  that  of  the  Holy  Cross  men  were  employed  in  maViny 
some  decorations  about  the  doors ;  "alcuni  aniesi  e  volte  di  alcune  portc  ai  una  preda  nc- 
colta  delle  anticaglier" — [some  ornaments  and  vaulted  masonry  of  some  gates  nom  spoil 
collected  from  the  antique  Q — each  little  stone  that  the  men  were  here  working  at,  deserved 
in  their  opinion,  to  be  set  m  gold  and  worn  on  the  finger.  —  Tlie  Pantheon.  An  altar  was 
just  then  in  the  course  of  construction,  at  the  foot  of  v^ich  was  the  grave  of  RaphaeL  They 
were  shown  decorations  in  imitation  of  gold,  that  seemed  equal  to  Rhenish  jguldena. 
They  are  of  opinion,  that  were  it  real  gold,  pope  Leo  would  not  luive  le^  it  there.  They  are 
amazed  at  the  pillars,  lar^r  than  theirs  of  St.  Mark.  "Sostengono  un  coperto  in  cohno,  d 
qual  h  di  alcune  travi  di  metallo." — They  support  a  dome  over  head,  which  is  formed  of 
several  beams  of  metal.] 

1  ItAlian  MboUn,  from  diflhrrat  part*  of  Jttij,  have  bc«n  eonmi1t<^  m  to  tlw  meuiing  of  the  word*  tVM  •a4 
apottoli.  Ooe  sumccct*  nmibag  rott  tor  rate.  I  have  rtntored  on  prcfcrrlng  rcu4,  as  the  Veiiet'«b  for  ra^gl.  A»  t« 
the  word  apotdM,  write  of  appeal  tent  from  the  chureh  oourts  to  Rome,  being  called  in  the  canon  law  apoalaH,  tha 
paeeac*  may  imply  that  Leo  ■fanoniacally  eold  the  eedesiaetical  Juriediction.  This  fai  the  mi^eetJoaoranafeeaaBplhhed 
JUUmd;  bui  bm  thlokt,  at  the  Hunc  thne,  that  a  mora  Ittexal  Interpretation  it  p«>l>ably  more  correct,  and  ttet  tha 
VMMf  mv' 'Dasn  raliof  of  adnts  and  aposUei.    lhatasswanta\>>ae«Manic»arttwr<w>«te>a^hnaiyMitha.--T». 
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Tbejr  nnonder  tlicnuidrei  with  greftt  tuavetS  to  the  admiration  of  aiitiquit;|r.  I  know 
not  whether  this  book  is  likely  to  fall  into  the  handi  <^  antiquariei.  The  following  de- 
gfri|r^^^^»  of  the  ColoMeum  is  at  least  ?eiy  striking: — 


"  Monte  CavaDo  h  ditto  perche  aHa  sum- 
miA  dd  ooUe  bemssiino  nabitato  vi  h  una 
ceita  machina  de  an  peso  di  grossissimo 
mno  (eine  rohe  Basis),  sopra  un  di  cantoui 
wi  h  UBO  eavaUo  di  pietn  par  de  Istria  niolto 
aatiqno  e  deUa  vetam  conroso  e  sopra  1'  altro 
UDO  altro,  tutti  dot  dal  meso  inansi  soe  testa, 
coOOf  mnpc*  spalle  e  meso  il  dorso :  appresso 
di  ([ueQi  stanno  d«e  gran  giganti,  hiiomini 


[Monte  Cavallo  is  so  called  because  at  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  which  is  very  well  in- 
habited, there  is  a  certain  contrivance  of  a 
piece  of  very  rongh  waU  (a  rough  base),  over 
one  of  the  comers  there  is  a  horse  of  what 
appears  to  be  Istrian  stone,  very  ancient,  and 
corro«led  with  age ;  and  over  the  other  (comer) 
another  (horse),  both  of  them  from  the  mid- 
dle perfect  models,  their  heads,  necks,  paws. 


dne  fiate  magji^ori  del  uatinale,  ignudi^  che  I  shoulders,  and  the  lialf  of  their  backs :  be 


COB  xm  bnuso  U  tengono:  Ic  figure  sono  bel 
liiaixBe,  pcoportionate  e  di  la  medesima  pietra 
^  cafalfi,  bellissimi  il  i  cavalli  come  di  hno- 
Mcni,  Botto  nno  di  quali  vi  soiio  bellissinie 
letteie  mi\jnscule  che  dicono  opus  Fidie  e 
•otto  r  altro  opus  Praxitelis." 


side  which  stand  two  great  giants,  two  men 
sculptured  larger  than  life,  naked,  holding 
them  with  one  arm ;  the  figures  are  most  beau- 
tiful, finely  proportioned,  and  of  the  same 
stone  as  the  horses;  most  beautiful  are  the 
horses  as  well  as  the  men,  under  one  of  which 
are  most  beautiful  miyuscule  letters  which 
tell  us  that  it  is  the  work  of  Phidias,  and 
under  the  other  the  work  of  Praxiteles.] 

mney  repair  to  the  capitol,  where,  among  many  other  fine  statues,  they  find  "uno  villano 
di  bronio  che  ai  cava  un  spin  da  im  pe,  fatto  si  natural  mstico  modo:  par  a  cui  lo  mira 
voglia  lamcnAarsi  di  quel  spin,  cosa  troppo  excelleute." — [a  bronse  peasant  taking  a  thorn 
ftoni  a  foot,  sculptured  after  nature  in  a  rustic  fashion:  it  seems  to  one  that  his  whole  soul 
■■  absorbed  in  the  distress  caused  by  that  thom;  an  excellent  thii^.]  At  the  Belvedere 
tlie^  go  ftrst  of  all  to  see  the  Laocoon.  The  German  infantry  have  often  been  charged  with 
luivng  made  it  necessary  to  restore  an  arm  to  this  work  of  art.  But  we  here  find  that  the 
arm  was  wanting  previous  to  the  taking  of  the  city.  "O^  cosa  h  integra,  salvoche  al 
LaoeoQBte  gli  manca  il  brasxo  destro."— TE^ry  thing  is  entire,  except  that  Laocoon  wants 
his  right  arm.]  They  are  in  an  extac^  of  admiration.  They  say  of  all  (the  figures) :  "non 
fl^  manca  die  lo  spiiito.** — [nothing  is  wanting  but  life.]  They  describe  the  children  re- 
markably wdl: — 


"L*  uno  volendosi  tirare  dal  rabido  ser- 
pcsite  eon  il  sno  hrasello  da  una  gamba  nb 
potendosi  per  modo  alctmo  ajutar,  sta  con  la 
meeia  lacnmosa  cridando  verso  il  padre  e 
tenenddo  con  I'altra  mano  nel  sinistro  brazzo. 
in  sti  puttiui  doppio  dolorc,  Tuno  per 
I U  morte  alui  ^ropiuqua,  I'altro  perche 
■1  padie  non  lo  paol  lyutare  e  si  languiscc." — 


[The  one  wishing  to  draw  liimself  away 
from  the  rabid  serpent  with  his  little  arm  at 
one  leg,  unable  in  any  way  to  help  himself, 
stands  with  his  weening  face  crying  towards 
his  father,  aiid  holding  him  with  the  other 
hand  in  the  left  arm.  A  double  grief  is  seen 
in  those  two  boys ;  the  one  on  account  of  the 
near  approach  of  death,  the  other  because 
his  father  cannot  assist  liim,  and  he  is  pining 
away.] 

They  add  that  king  Francis,  at  the  conference  of  Bologua,  had  applied  to  the  pope  for 
this  work  (of  art),  but  he  would  not  allow  his  Belvedere  to  be  deprived  of  it,  and  hsd  a  copy 
made  of  it  for  the  king.  The  boys  are  already  finished.  But  though  the  artist  were  to  hve 
500  yean,  and  worked  a  hundred  at  it,  it  would  not  turn  out  eqiuU  to  the  original.  They 
foond  also  at  the  Belvedere  a  young  Flemish  artist,  who  had  executed  two  statues  of  thie 


pope. 
They 


now  come  to  the  subject  of  the  pope  and  the  court.  The  most  important  notice 
they  eommunicate  is  that  cardinal  Volterra,  who  had  hitherto  dispossessed  the  Medici,  had 
been  anprehended,  in  consequence  of  a  correspondence  of  his  having  been  intercepted  in 
wUdi  he  encouraged  the  king  of  France  now  to  ask  an  attack  unon  Ituly,  as  he  never  would 
flnd  a  more  favourable  onportunity.  It  was  just  that  that  raised  Medici  again.  The  imperial 
aBtbasaador  Sessa  stooa  by  him.  This  occurreitoe  may  likely  have  f^ven  the  decisive  occa- 
aion  for  the  turn  taken  by  Adrian's  policy. 


14. 

Glementia  VIL  P.  M.  Conclave  et  Creatio.    Bibl  Barb.  4.  70  Bl.— [Conclave  and  Creation 
of  Clement  VIL,  supreme  pontiff.    Barb.  Lib.  4.  70  leaves.] 

We  find  the  following  note  on  the  title:  "Hoc  conclave  sapit  stylum  Joh.  Bapt.  Sangae 
ciris  Romani  qui  fuit  Clementi  VIL  ab  epistolis." — [This  conclave  savoun  of  the  style  of 
John  Bapt.  Sauga,  Koman  citizen,  who  was  Clement  VIL's  secretary  for  letters/]  But  this 
eonjectnre  may  be  unhesitatingly  rejected.  Another  MS.  of  the  Barl>erini  Library,  which 
botfs  the  title  "Vianesii  Albergati  Bononicnsis  comnientarii  remm  sui  temporis," — [Conv- 
mentaries  of  the  affain  of  his  own  time  by  Viauesius  Albergati  of  Bologna,}  contains 
nothing  but  this  conclave.  It  forms  the  first  part  of  the  Commentaries,  of  which  mean- 
while, there  is  no  continuation  to  be  found.  We  may  assume  that  the  conclave  above  men- 
tMned  had  Vianesius  Albernti  for  its  author. 

But  who  was  tiuM  author  ?    Masiuchelli  has  wveral  Wbci^a^Vcvt  iv<A  VXi>a  wsa. 

ir.  2  X 
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In  a  letter  of  Girolamo  Negros  we  find  the  following  anecdote: — A  Bol(^eae  intimated 
to  poi)c  Adrian  that  he  had  an  important  secret  to  communicate  to  him,  but  he  was  in  want 
of  nioiic^'  to  pay  for  his  coming  to  him.  Messire  Vianesio,  a  friend  and  faTourer  <tf  die 
Medici,  interceded  for  him.  The  pope  at  length  told  the  latter  that  he  mirht  laj  oat  the 
twenty- four  ducats  which  the  Bologncse  required,  and  that  he  should  hare  them  badL  again. 
Vianesio  did  tliis,  and  liis  man  arrived,  lie  was  introduced  with  the  utmost  tecieey: 
"Holy  Father,"  he  began,  "if  you  would  conquer  the  Turks,  you  must  fit  out  a  great  Mt» 

mament  by  land  and  sea."    He  said  nothing  mor&    "Per  l)eum!**  [By  G- !]  >   said  the 

p«ipe,  in  exceeding  ill  humour  at  this,  "  this  Bologncse  of  yours  is  a  great  cheat ;  bat  if  be 
has  deceived  me  it  shall  be  at  your  cost."  He  never  returned  him  the  twenty-four  dncatt. 
Probably  this  was  onr  author.  Even  in  our  little  work  he  says  that  he  had  been  the  nc||o* 
tiator  between  the  Medici  and  the  pope :  me  etiam  intemuntio.  He  was  w^  aoqnaiiited 
with  Adrian,  whom  iie  already  had  had  means  of  knowing  in  Spain. 

Yet  he  has  erected  for  him  the  most  inelorioiu  monument  that  can  be  eonceived.  We 
may  form  some  idea  from  it  of  that  whole  batred  which  Adrian  awakened  in  these  ItaUans: 
"  Si  ipsius  avaritiam,  crudelitatem  et  principatus  admiuistrandi  inscitiam  cousiderabiiBUi, 
barbaroruniqtie  quos  secum  addu\crat  asperam  feramque  iiaturam,  merito  inter  pessimoi 
pontifices  rcferendus  est." — [If  we  consider  his  avarice,  cruelty,  and  ignorance  of  adminis* 
teriu^  the  principality,  and  the  rough  and  wild  nature  of  the  barbarians  whom  be  bron^t 
with  him,  he  may  deservedly  be  reckoned  among  the  worst  popes.]  He  is  not  ashuned  to 
give  tlir>  most  pitiful  pasquils  on  the  deceased,  one,  for  exam])le,  where  he  is  compared  first 
to  an  ass,  then  to  a  wolf,  "  post  paulo  faciem  induit  lupi  ucrem," — [a  little  after  he  puts  on 
the  fierce  couutenance  of  a  wulf,] — nay,  at  last  with  Caracalla  and  Isero.  But  if  we  come  to 
proofs,  the  poor  po\)e  becomes  even  justified  by  what  Vianesio  relates. 

Adrian  had  a  room  in  the  Torre  Borgia,  the  key  of  which  he  always  carried  about  with 
him,  and  which  used  to  be  called  the  most  holy ;  on  his  death  this  room  was  eagerly  opened. 
As  he  had  received  much  and  spent  little,  it  was  supposed  that  his  treasure  would  be  foimd 
here.  Nothing  was  found  but  oooks  and  drapers,  a  few  rings  of  lico  the  X.,  but  hardly  any 
money.  It  was  admitted  at  last,  "male  partis  optimc  usum  fiiisse" — [that  he  had  made 
the  best  use  of  thiugs  which  he  had  badly  obtained]. 

The  complaints  raised  by  the  author  aliout  the  delays  in  public  business  might  be  better 
founded.  The  pope  would  say,  "  cogitabinnis,  ^idebimus  " — [we  will  think  o^  it — we  will 
see].  He  gave  lustructious  indeed  to  his  secretary;  but  only  after  long  delays  did  the  latter 
give  instructions  to  the  auditor  of  the  cliaml>er.  That  was  a  well-meaning  person,  but  one 
who  never  brought  busiuesis  to  a  close,  and  entangled  himself  in  his  own  activity.  "Nimia 
ci  noccbat  jliligcntia." — [Too  much  diligence  was  hurtful  to  him.]  Adrian  was*  applied  to 
unevr.    He  would  repeat :  "  cogitabimus,  \ndcbimufl." 

So  much  the  more  does  he  eitol  the  Medici  and  Leo  X.,  his  kindly  disposition,  the  secnrity 
jjcople  enjoyed  under  his  reign,  and  his  architectural  works. 

From  this  1  conclude  that  Raphnel's  Arazzi  (tapestr})  was  originally  intended  for  the 
Sistine  cliapel. 


"Quod  quidem  sacellum  Julius  II.  opera 
Michaelis  Angeli  pingendi  sculpendique  sci- 
entia  clarissinii  aumirabili  exornavit  pictura, 
quo  opere  nullum  absolntius  extare  aetatc  no- 
stra pleriqup  judicant,  moxqne  Ix;o  X.  ingenio 
Kaphaelis  Urbinatis  arehitecti  et  pictoris 
celeberrimi  auleis  auro  purpuruque  intextis 
insispiivit,  qime  absolutissimi  operis  pulchri- 
tudine  omnium  oculos  tenent." 


[^^^lioh  chapcl,  indeed,  Julius  IL  adorned 
with  painting  admirably  done  by  Michael 
Angclo,  who  was  most  celebrated  as  a  painter 
aud  sculptor,  a  work  than  which  nothuy^ 
more  ]M?rrect  is  thought  by  most  to  exist  in 
our  times,  and  straigiitway  Leo  X.,  aided  by 
the  genius  of  Raphael  of  Urbino,  that  most 
celebrated  architect  and  painter,  made  it  fur- 
ther remarkable  with  halls  covered  over  with 
gold  and  purple,  which  charm  the  eyes  of  all 
inen  with  the  beauty  of  the  most  exqiuaite 
wtirkmanship.] 


15. 

Iiistnittione  al  Card'  Rcv'"*'di  Famesc,  che  fu  poi  Paul  HI.,  quando  andb  legato  all'  Imp^ 
Carlo  V.  doppo  il  sarco  di  Koma. — [Instructions  to  the  most  Rev.  Cardinal  Famese, 
who  was  afterwards  Paul  HI.,  o:i  his  proceeding  as  ambassador  to  the  emperor  Charles 
v.,  after  the  sack  of  Rome.] 

I  found  these  instructions  first  in  the  Corsini  library,  No.  467,  aud  thereupon  obtained  a 
copy  in  the  written  characters  of  the  middle  of  the  IGth  century. 

It  was  known  to  Pallavicini :  he  refers  to  it  in  his  Istoria  del  concilio  di  Trento,  lib.  II.  c. 
13. — [History  of  the  council  of  Trent,  book  U.  ch.  13.1  Yet,  as  it  is  evident  from  the 
following  heads,  he  had  made  less  use  of  it  than  his  words  would  imply.  He  talces  his  nar- 
rative from  other  sources. 

As  these  Instructions  are  not  only  of  great  consequence  as  respects  papal  aflairs,but  for 
the  whole  policy  of  Europe  at  so  important  a  crisis,  and  comprise  many  weighty  matters 
not  acknowledged  elsewhere,  in  the  earlier  editions  oif  this  work,  I  thought  it  advisable  to 
])rint  them  entire.  But  since  that  this  has  been  done  also  in  the  Papiers  d'  6tat  dn  Car^ 
dinal  Granvelle, — [Cardinal  Granvelle's  State  papers,]  vol.  I.  p.  2w)— 310,  a    coUectiOD 

7  Jt  wouM  ajtpmr  (hat  .4(lr'an,  m  wVVmtrd  iv»m  iAoa%MiA ^Vt*.novL»T«V«, ■•«»»% \.roHsB*«ttKNri.—Jt»u 
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indispeiuabk  to  evenr  oae  wbo  occnmea  himielf  seriouBlr  with  the  Kiitorj  of  this  period. 
1  think  the  veauAet  wul  be  content  witn  my  leaving  out  a  documeut  which  he  can  find  else- 
where— perhaps  a  UtUe  modernised ;  but  who  wilfcontend  about  that — and  with  my  taking 
advantage  of  the  space  thus  acquired  to  make  the  rest  more  readable  by  employing  a  larger 

Let  me  only  repeat  here  the  introductory  remarks  on  the  occasion,  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  instructions. 

In  June  1526,  the  pope  publiBhed  a  brief,  in  which  he  succinctljjr  narrated  all  his  complaints 
against  the  emperor.  To  this  the  latter  very  warmly  replied  in  1526.  The  state  paper, 
vnich  appouncd  at  that  time  under  the  title,  "Pro  divo  Carolo  V.,  -  -  apolugetici  libn,  -  -" 
<in  Goloast  Politica  Imperialia,  p.  984,)  contains  a  detailed  refutation  of  the  pope's  asser- 
tions. To  those  writings  these  instructions  arc  now  to  be  added.  It  will  be  seen  chat  they 
coiiaist  of  two  different  parts:  in  the  one  of  wliich  the  pope  personally  is  spoken  of  iu  the 
third  person*,  composed  probably  by  Gibcrto  or  some  other  confidential  minister  of  the  pope, 
and  is  of  the  utmost  importance  with  respect  to  the  earlier  occurrences  under  both  Leo  and 
Clement;  and  a  secouu,  which  is  shorter,  beginning  with  the  words  per  non  entrare  in  le 
euMMe  per  le  quali  fummo  cottretti,  (Pap.  d'  et.  p.  303)  in  wliich  the  pope  speaks  in  the  fir^it 
person,  and  which  was  probably  drawn  up  by  himself.  Both  are  calculated  for  the  puri>ose 
of  justifying  the  measures  of  the  Rr^mau  court,  and  on  the  other  hand  of  placing  in  the 
worst  light  the  prooeediugps  of  the  viceroy  of  Naples.  One  must  not  believe  them  to  the 
letter  onidl  individual  points;  here  and  there  wc  find  misrepresentations  of  focts:  but  in 
general  not  only  the  papal,  but  also  a  great  deal  of  the  Spanish  policy  is  involved  in  them. 
We  find,  for  instancy  that  as  early  as  iu  1525,  people  thought  of  the  acquisition  of  Por- 
tugal to  Spain. 

16. 

fiommario  dell'  Istoria  d'  Italia  dall*  anno  1512  insiuo  a  1527,  scritto  da  FRincc^o  Vcttori. — 
[Summary  of  the  history  of  Italy  from  the  year  1512  to  1527,  by  iVuncis  Vettori.] 

This  is  an  exceedingly  remarkable  little  work,  written  by  a  sensible  man  who  was  deeply 
iiiiti^ed  in  the  affairs  of  the  house  of  Medici  and  those  of  all  Italy,  the  friend  of  Machiavel 
•nd  OuicdardinL  I  found  it  in  the  Corsini  library  at  Rome,  yet  could  only  excerpt  from 
it.    Otherwise  I  should  hsvc  had  it  printed,  wliich  it  emincurly  deserves  to  be. 

Iht  plague  of  1527  drove  Francis  Vettori  from  Florence,  uud  he  wrote  this  review  of  the 
tnoit  recent  events  at  his  country  house. 

He  chiefly  occupies  himself  with  Florentine  affairs.  He  approximates  hu  opinion  similar 
to  that  formed  by  those  friends  of  his.  When  he  n.entions  the  order  of  thin^  which  the 
Medici  gave  to  his  native  city  in  1512,  so  thar  cardinal  Medici,  afterwards  I/eo  a.,  had  every 
thing  at  his  command  (''»i  riiiusse  la  citt^  che  non  &i  facca  se  non  quanto  volca  il  cardinal 
de  Medici,") — [the  city  was  reduced  to  iuch  a  conditiun,  that  nothing  was  done  but  in  so  far 
ai  cardinal  Medici  chose];  he  adds,  men  may  call  this  tyranny,  but  for  his  part  he  knew  of 
no  state,  whether  monarchy  or  republic,  that  had  not  somewhat  tyrannical  iu  it.  "Tutte 
qndle  republiche  e  princiimti  de'  quali  io  ho  cognitionc  per  historia  o  che  io  ho  veduto  mi 
pare  che  sentino  della  tiraimide." — [All  republics  and  principalities  that  I  have  any  know- 
fedge  ci  firom  history,  or  that  I  have  seen,  seem  to  nie  to  smell  of  tyranny.]  The  example 
ofFranoe  or  of  Venice  might  be  objected  to  him.  Bnt  in  France  the  noblesse  had  the  pre- 
ponderance in  the  state,  and  enjoyed  the  beneficesi ;  in  Venice  the  3,000  men  were  seen  lording  it 
over  100,000,  not  always  righteously ;  between  king  and  tyrant  there  is  no  difference  but 
that  a  good  governor  deserx'cs  to  be  called  a  king — a  bod  one  a  tyrant. 

Notwithstanding  the  near  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  both  Mcdiceau  popes,  he  is  far 
from  being  convinced  of  the  Christian  nature  of  the  papal  govemmout. 

[He  who  well  considers  the  law  of  the  gosjM^l 
will  sec    that  the  popes,  albeit  nouiimuly 


"  Chi  considera  bene  la  legge  evangelica, 
vedA  i  pontefici.ancorachc  teujchino  il  nome 
di  vicano  di  Christo,  haver  indutto  una  nova 
religione,  che  non  ve  n'  ^  altro  di  Christo 
che  il  nome:  il  qual  comanda  la  povcrta  e 
Inro  vogliono  la  richetxa,  comauda  la  hnmilit^ 
c  loro  vogliono  la  superbia,  comanda  la  obe- 
dientia  e  loro  vogliono  cumandar  a  ciascimo." 


Christ's  vicars,  have  introduced  u  new  religion, 
which  has  nothing  of  Christ  but  the  name :  he 
enjoins  poverty  and  they  desire  riches,  he  eu- 
joms  hiunility  and  they  will  have  pride,  he 
enjoins  obedience  and  they  would  command 
everybody.] 

It  wiU  be  seen  how  much  this  worldly  char.urtcr  and  its  contrariety  to  tlie  spiritiud  prin- 
ciple, prepared  the  way  for  protestantism. 

Vetton  ascribes  the  electiou  of  Leo  mainly  to  the  opinion  entertained  of  his  g(K)d  nature. 
Two  awe-inspiring  popes  had  preceded,  and  people  )iad  had  enough  of  them.  So  they  chose 
MedicL  "Havea  saputo  in  modo  simnlare  che  era  tenuto  di  ottimi  costnmi." — [Ilaviner 
contrived  to  affect  in  nis  behaviour  being  a  man  of  the  best  habits.]  Bibbiena  contributed 
moat  to  this  result,  as  he  knew  the  inclinations  of  uU  the  cardinals,  and  contrived  to  gain 
them  over,  against  tlieir  own  interests.  "Condusse  fuori  del  conclave  nicuni  di  loro  a  pro- 
mettere,e  nel  conclave  a  conscutire  adetta  eletti(me  contra  tutU^  le  ragioni." — [He  led  8r)nic 
of  them  out  of  the  conclave  to  promi»e,  and  in  the  conclave  to  consent  to  the  said  eleotiou, 
against  all  reasons.] 

He  details  remarkably  well  the  expedition  of  Francis  I.  in  the  year  1515,  aud  Ifo  X..'% 
conduct  during  the  ttame.    Its  having  no  ill  cuusoqucucca  as  tea\M£e\A<i  \.W.  ^sii^f "W  'A.v.viv- 
birfiev  ehieHjr  to  the  tact  of  lYitarico,  who  entered  the  FtencXk  ann^  aX.  X\a  \sio^^<(:.\\X  >«^«a^ 
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tlie  kin^  was  about  to  mount  hia  horse  at  Mangnano,  in  order  to  oppose  the  Swiss,  and  wlio 
afterwards  conducted  the  negotiations  in  the  ablest  manner. 

The  Urbino  commotion  followed.    I  have  already  stated  the  reasons  aUeged  by  Yettoii  io 
behalf  of  Leo. 


"Leone  disse,  che  se  non  privava  il  duca 
dello  stato,  cl  quale  si  era  condotto  con  hii 
e  preso  dauari  et  in  su  l'  ardore  dclla  guerra 
era  convenuto  con  h  nemici  n^  pensato  che 
era  suo  sub<iito,  n^  ad  altro,  che  non  sarebbe 
si  piccolo  barone  clie  non  ardisse  di  fare  il 
medesirao  o  x>eggio :  e  che  havendo  trorato  il 
ponteficato  in  riputatione  loToleva  mantenere. 
Et  in  veritk  volcndo  vivere  i  pontefici  come 
sono  vivuti  da  molte  diecine  d'  auui  in  qua,  il 
papa  non  poteva  lasciare  il  delitto  del  duca 
impunito." 


[Leo  said  that  had  he  not  taken  bis  state 
from  the  duke  who  had  come  imder  an  en- 
gagement to  serve  him,  and  had  taken  momeT, 
and  in  the  Tery  heat  of  the  war  had  made 
terms  with  the  enemies,  neither  considering 
that  he  was  his  subject,  nor  besides  that 
there  would  not  be  a  barmi,  however  inaigm- 
ficant,  who  should  not  dare  to  do  the  same 
or  worse,  and  that  having  received  the  pope- 
dom in  a  state  of  good  repute,  he  desired  to 
preserve  it  sound.  Andintruth,thepontilbde- 
siring  to  live  as  they  had  lived  for  many  decads 
of  years  in  this  way,  the  pope  could  not  al- 
low the  duke's  misdeed  to  go  impunished.] 
Vettori  besides  wrote  in  particular  a  life  of  Lorenzo  Medici  the  I.  He  praises  him  more 
tlMui  any  other  author  has  done,  and  places  his  poUtioal  administration  of  Florence  in  a 
new  and  peculiar  hght.  What  he  says  in  that  biography,  and  in  the  above  Sommario,  form 
the  mutual  complements  of  each  other. 

He  treats  also  of  the  election  of  the  emperor  which  fell  withm  that  period.  He  con* 
aiders  that  Leo  encouraged  the  kiug  of  France  in  his  efforts  only  because  he  was  already 
aware  that  the  Germans  would  not  elect  him  emperor.  He  reckoned  that  Francis  I.,  merely 
to  prevent  the  election  of  Charles,  would  give  his  interest  to  some  German  prince.  I  find 
the  unexpected  notice,  which,  I  confess,  I  would  not  not  have  at  once  admitted — that  the 
king  did  in  fact  at  last  strive  to  promote  the  election  of  Joachim  of  Brandenburg.  "D  re 
.  .  haveva  volto  il  favore  suo  al  marchese  di  Brandenbuig,  uno  delli  electori,  et  era  oon- 
tento  che  li  danari  prometteva  a  qneUi  electori  che  eleggevano  lui,  dargli  a  quelli  che  elM^gevano 
dicto  marchese." — [Tlie  king  .  .  had  turned  his  favour  to  the  margrave  of  Brandenburg, 
one  of  the  electors,  and  was  content  that  the  money  he  had  promised  to  those  who  elected 
him,  should  ^  to  those  who  elected  the  said  margrave.]  At  least  the  conduct  of  Joachim 
at  that  election  was  ver>'  extraordinary.  Tliis  whole  history,  which  has  been  marvellously 
misrepresented,  both  intentionally  and  unintentionally,  deserves  at  length  to  receive  for  cmce 
the  elucidation  it  requires. 

Vettori  considers  Leo*s  alliance  witli  Charles  beyond  conception  irrational.  "La  mala 
fortuna  di  Italia  lo  iudusse  a  fare  quelle  che  nessuuo  uomo  prudente  avrebbe  facto." — [The 
evil  fortune  of  Italy  led  him  to  do  that  which  ito  prudent  man  would  have  done]  He  im- 
putes it  especially  to  the  advice  of  Jerome  Adomo.  He  docs  not  come  to  speak  of  the 
considerations  natural  to  the  Medici  family. 

With  respect  to  the  death  of  the  pope  he  relates  some  particulars  uhich  I  have  adopted, 
lie  does  nut  believe  there  was  any  poisoning.  "Fu  detto  che  morl  di  veneno,  e  auesto 
quasi  sempre  si  dice  delli  uomini  gtandi  e  maxime  quando  muojono  di  malattie  acute. — [It 
was  said  that  he  had  died  of  poison,  and  this  is  as  it  were  always  said  of  great  men,  and 
especially  when  they  die  of  acute  diseases.]  He  thinks  there  was  more  matter  for  wonder 
in  Leo's  having  lived  su  long. 

He  maintaius  that  Hadrian  refused  at  first  to  do  anything  against  the  French:  that  it 
was  on  receiving  a  pressing  letter  from  the  emperor  that  he  6rst  agreed  to  contribute  wmie 
little  towards  opposing  them. 

It  would  carry  us  too  far  were  I  to  put  down  the  remarks  made  in  this  piece  on  the  f^irtber 
course  of  affairs;  it  is  deserving  of  attention  were  it  for  nothing  but  the  opinions  expressed 
by  the  author.  In  these,  as  we  have  said,  he  very  nearly  resembles  Machiavelli.  He  has 
quite  as  bad  an  opinion  of  mankind.  "Quasi  tutti  gH  uomini  sono  adnlatori  e  dicono  vo- 
lontieri  quello  che  piaccia  agli  uomini  grandi,  benche  scntino  altrimenti  nel  cuore," — [Almost 
all  are  flatterers,  and  say  willingly  what  pleases  the  great,  although  at  heart  they  may  think 
otherwise.]  Francis  the  I.'s  not  observing  the  peace  of  Madrid,  he  declares  was  the  most 
glorious  and  the  noblest  thing  that  had  been  done  for  many  centuries.  *'  Francesco,"  says 
he,  "face  una  cosa  molto  conveniente,  a  promettere  as?ai  con  animo  di  non  observare,  per 
potersi  trovare  a  difendcre  la  patria  sua." — [Francis  did  a  very  convenient  thing,  in  pro- 
mising enough  with  no  intention  of  performance,  in  order  that  he  might  find  the  means  of 
ddending  his  countryj  This  view  of  the  matter  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  book  (of  Mac- 
chiavelli's)  called  the  Frince. 

But  in  yet  another  respect,  A'^ettori  shows  that  he  had  a  kindred  spirit  with  the  great 
authors  of  that  epoch.  The  piece  of  writing  before  us  is  full  of  originality  and  spirit,  and 
only  the  more  attractive  from  its  being  brief  The  author  says  only  as  much  as  he  knows. 
But  that  is  of  great  importance.    It  would  require  a  more  extensive  work  to  do  him  justioe. 

17. 
Bommario  di  la  relatione  di  8.  Marco  Foscari  veimto  orator  del  sommo  pontefice  a  dl  2Msro 
1526.— [Abbreviate  of  the  report  given  in  by  S.  M.  Foscari,  ambassador,  on  his  coming 
from  the  supreme  pontiff,  the  2d  of  March  1526.]    In  Sanuto,  vol  41. 
Marco  Foscan  belonged  to  the  embassy  that  did  homage  to  Hadrian.    Hence  nc  appears 
to  have  remained  in  Hume  till  1526. 
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He  nyi  Mnoethiiig  of  Hadruui'i  times  also,  but  for  Clement  the  VIL  is  of  so  much  the 
mote  weight  in  as  much  as  he  maintained  a  constant  and  animated  intercourse  with  him, 
during  tiie  intimate  connection  subsisting  at  that  time  between  Venice  and  the  pope. 

He  describes  Clement  as  follows : — 


"Horn  jnrudente  e  savio,  ma  lon^  a  risol- 
verai,  e  di  qua  rien  le  sue  operation  vane. 
Diaoorre  ben,  vede  tutto,  ma  h  molto  timido: 
Biim  in  materia  di  stato  pol  con  lui,  aide 
tatti  e  poi  &  quello  li  par :  homo  justo  et 
homo  di  dio :  et  in  signatura,  dove  intravien 
tie  cardinali  e  tre  referendarii,  non  fark  cosa 
in  pr^oditio  di  altri,  e  come  el  segna  qual- 
die  aoppUcation,  non  revocha  piu,  come  feva 

rpe  Leon.  Qiiesto  non  vende  beueficii,  n^ 
dft  per  symonia,  non  tuo  officii  con  dar 
beneBcu  per  venderli,  come  feva  papa  Leon 
e  li  altn,  ma  vol  tutto  passi  rectamente. 
Non  ipeode^  non  dona,  n^  tuol  quel  di  altri : 
oiideiiqpatamixero.  £  qualche  murmura- 
tion  in  Koma,  etiain  per  causa  del  curd'  Ar- 
melio,  qnal  truova  mofte  iuveution  per  trovar 
danari  m  Roma  e  fa  metter  nove  angarie  e 
fiuo  a  dhi  porta  tordi  a  Roma  et  altre  cose  di 
nuumur.  .  .  .  .  E  continentissimo,  non  si 
aa  di  alcnna  sorte  di  luxuria  che  usL  .  .  . 
Non  vd  bulToni,  non  musici,  non  va  a  cazare. 
Tttttoil  snopiacere^di  rasouarcon  inxegneri 
e  parlar  di  aque." 


[He  is  a  prudent  and  wise  man,  bnt  long 
in  coming  to  a  resolution,  and  changes  when 
Matters  have  to  be  carried  into  e^ct.  He 
discourses  well,  sees  everything,  but  is  very 
timorous :  no  one  has  any  power  over  him  in 
matters  of  state,  he  hears  all,  and  then  does 
what  seems  to  him  best:  he  is  a  just  man, 
and  a  man  of  God:  and  in  the  segnatura, 
where  three  cardinals  and  three  referendaries 
have  seats,  he  will  do  nothing  to  the  preju- 
dice of  others;  and  when  he  signs  any  sup- 
plication, he  never  revokes  what  lie  has  done, 
as  Leo  used  to  do.  This  pope  does  not  sell 
benefices  nor  give  them  away  simoniacally, 
he  does  not  take  offices  with  the  right  of  pre- 
senting to  benefices  for  the  sake  of  selling 
them,  as  Leo  and  others  did,  but  desires  that 
everything  should  be  done  in  a  right  and 
regular  manner.  He  does  not  squander,  he 
does  not  give  away,  nor  does  he  take  ought 
from  another:  hence  he  is  thought  miserly. 
There  is  some  murmuring  at  Rome,  even  ou 
account  of  cardinal  Armelin,  who  has  foiwd 
out  many  contrivances  for  raising  monev  in 
Rome,  and  causes  new  burthens  to  be  laid 
even  on  those  who  bring  thrushes  and  other 
eatable  things  to  Rome — he  is  most  con- 
tinent :  it  is  not  known  that  he  indulges  iu 
any  luxury.  .  .  He  does  not  like  jesters  or 
musicians,  he  does  not  go  about  visiting. 
His  whole  delight  lies  in  conversing  with 
eminent  persons  and  talking  about  waters.] 

He  then  proceeds  to  speak  of  his  advisers.  To  his  nephew  the  pope  would  allow  no  in- 
fluence; eren  Oiberto  had  not  much  to  say  in  state  affairs:  "il  papa  lo  aide,  ma  poi  fa  al 
aoo  modo"  [the  pope  hears  him,  but  then  takes  his  own  way];  he  also  considers  that 
Oiberto,  "devoto  e  sario,"  [who  was  devout  and  wise,]  was  fVench;  Schomberg,  "libero 
nA  8U0  parlar,"  [who  was  loose  in  his  conversation,]  imperial.  Zuan  Foietta  was  also  a 
neat  partisan  of  the  emperors:  he  was  less  freouently  with  the  pope  after  the  latter  became 
feagued  with  France.  Foscari  mentions  also  the  pope's  two  secretaries,  Jac.  Salviati  and 
Fr.  Yisaidini  (Guicciardini):  he  considers  the  latter  the  more  able  of  the  two,  but  quite  in 
the  Frendi  interest. 

It  18  remarkable  that  the  pope  stood  on  no  better  terms  with  the  French  than  with  the 
Impcarialista :  he  knew  well  what  he  had  to  expect  from  them  in  the  event  of  their  being 
victorious.  With  Venice  alone  he  found  himself  really  allied.  "Conosce,  se  non  era  la 
SigDOTin  nostra,  saria  ruinado  e  casa  di  Roma.*' — [He  knows  that  but  for  our  Signoria,  Rome 
too  would  be  ruined.] 

Bodi  mutually  fortified  themselves  in  their  Italian  intentions,  and  in  these  saw  their 
honoar  involved,  i  he  pope  was  proud  of  having  withheld  Venice  from  entering  into  terma 
witii  the  emperor;  on  the  other  lumd,  our  ambassador  now  directly  maintains  that  he  was 
the  person  to  whom  Italy  owed  her  freedom:  that  the  pope  had  already  made  up  his  mind 
to  acknowledge  Bourbon  as  archduke  of  Milan,  when  he  so  warmly  dissuaded  him  £rom 
doing  10^  that  he  changed  his  resolution. 

He  aaaerta  that  the  pope  wanted  to  grant  the  emperor  the  dispensation  that  was  required 
for  his  marriage  only  under  certain  conditions,  which  the  forgoing  instnictions  do  not 
if«t»«»f*»,  but  that  the  emperor  had  contrived  to  obtain  it  without  these. 

In  looking  at  this  report,  one  special  remark  suggests  itself.  As  the  ambassadors  wrre 
afterwards  mrected  to  draw  up  and  give  in  their  reports  in  writing,  this  was  done  by  M. 
Foacari  as  well  as  the  rest.    Now  it  is  remarkable  bow  much  tamer  a  production  the  second 

Sort  is  than  the  first.  The  latter  was  presented  immediately  after  the  occurrences  had 
en  place,  from  the  fresh  recollection  of  them;  so  many  other  great  events  appeared  there- 
after, that  the  remembrance  of  the  former  had  already  become  faint.  Hence  we  see  how 
much  we  are  indebted  to  the  diligence  of  the  indefatigable  Sanuto.  This  is  the  last  r  port 
that  I  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  from  his  Chronicle.  There  follow  others  which  were 
kept  back  in  private  copies  revised  by  the  authors. 
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18. 

Relatione  riferita  nd  consiglio  de  presadi  per  il  darismmo  Ganiar  Coutarini,  ritonnto  am. 
basciatore  dal  pana  Clemente  ViL  e  dial  imp"  Carlo  V.,  Marao  1530. — [Report  gifca 
in  to  the  council  of  Pregadi  (the  senate)  by  the  moit  illustriona  Gaapar  Contarini, 
ambassador  returned  ftt)m  pope  Clement  VU.,  and  from  the  emperor  Chaxies  Y^Mardi 
1530.]    Informationi  Politiche  XXV.    Berlin  Library. 

lliis  is  the  same  Caspar  Contarini^  in  praise  of  whom  we  have  had  so  much  Co  say  in  our 
history. 

After  having  once  conducted  an  embassy  to  Charles  V. — the  report  which  he  lendoed 
thereon  is  amongst  the  rarest :  I  have  seen  a  single  copy  of  it  in  Rome  at  the  Albani, — he 
was  in  1528  deputed  to  the  pope,  ere  the  latter  had  come  back  to  Rome  after  so  much  miv 
fortune  and  long  absence.  He  accompanied  him  from  Viterbo  to  Rome,  from  Rome  to  the 
coronation  of  the  emperor  at  Bologna.    There  he  took  part  in  the  n^otiationa. 

He  here  reports  on  all  he  had  met  ^nth  in  Viterbo,  Kome,  and  Bologna:  the  only  thing 
to  be  objected  to  him  is  his  being  so  brief. 

Contarini's  embassy  took  place  just  at  that  important  conjuncture  in  which  the  popt 
was  gradudly  inclining  again  to  the  alliance  with  the  emperor,  such  as  the  Medici  had  for> 
merly  held  with  him.  The  ambassador  soon  observed  to  nis  surprise  that  the  pope,  though 
he  had  been  so  grievously  injured  by  the  Imperialists,  put  almost  more  confidence  in  them 
than  in  the  allies:  in  this  he  was  fortified  chiefly  by  Musettolo,  "huomo,"  as  Contorini  8ayt» 
"ingcgnoso  e  di  valore  aasai,  ma  di  lin^a  e  di  audacia  maggiorc''  [a  man  of  genius  and  of 
worth  enough,  but  of  still  more  loquacity  and  audacity] ;  as  long  as  the  fortune  of  war  wm 
doubtful,  the  pope  came  to  no  detemunation ;  but  when  the  French  were  defeated,  and 
the  Imperialists  gradually  found  themselves  ready  to  give  up  the  places  they  possessed, 
no  doubts  could  any  longer  be  entertained.  Already  in  the  spring  of  1529,  the  pope  was 
on  good  terms  with  the  emperor:  iu  June  they  concluded  their  alliance,  the  concutions  of 
which  Coiitarini  could  obtain  a  sight  of  only  with  difiiculty. 

Contarini  describes  individuals  also. 

The  pope  was  rather  large  and  well-built.  At  that  time  he  had  not  yet  properly  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  so  many  mischances,  and  from  a  severe  illness.  "He  has  neither  much 
love,"  says  Contarini,  "nor  vehement  hatred;  he  is  choleric,  but  so  governs  himself  that 
none  would  suppose  him  so.  He  desired,  indeed,  to  remedy  the  evils  that  oppressed  titae 
church ;  yet  for  this  end  he  takes  no  proper  means.  No  certain  judgment  can  be  formed 
with  respect  to  his  iuclinations.  It  seemed  for  a  long  while  as  if  he  had  the  interests  of 
Florence  a  little  at  heart,  yet  he  now  allows  an  imperial  army  to  be  led  before  that  dty. 

Several  changes  took  place  in  Clement  the  VII.'s  ministry. 

The  datary  Giberto  still  had  at  all  times  the  peculiar  confidence  of  his  master,  hut  after 
the  measures  that  had  been  adopted  under  his  administration,  had  come  to  so  bad  an  issue, 
he  withdrew  of  his  own  accord.  He  devoted  himself  to  his  bishopric  of  Vwona  Niccolo 
Schomberg,  on  the  other  hand,  had  again,  by  means  of  a  mission  to  Naples,  come  to  have 
the  management  of  the  most  important  affairs.  Contarini  considers  him  very  imperial,  a 
man  of  good  imderstanding,  beneficent,  but  vehement.  James  Salviati  too  had  muai  in  his 
power;  at  that  time  he  was  still  accounted  French. 

Short  as  this  document  is,  yet  it  gives  much  information. 

19. 

Instructio  data  Caesari  a  rev"*"  Campeggio  in  dieta  Aiigustana  1530. — pCnstructions  given  to 
the  Emperor  by  the  most  Rev.  Campeggio,  at  the  diet  of  Augsborg  1530.]      (MS. 

Rom.) 

Do\»ii  to  this  date  political  affairs  were  of  most  importance,  but  the  ecclesiastical  gndn- 
ally  draw  attention.  At  the  very  first  we  meet  with  the  blood-breathing  proposal  for  the 
suppression  of  the  Protestants  which  I  have  mentioned:  here  even  called  an  "instruction.'* 

In  conformity  with  the  position  he  occupies  and  the  commission  of  the  apostolic  see, 
says  the  cardinal,  he  would  suggest  the  measures  which,  according  to  his  judgment,  shoold 
be  adopted. 

He  describes  the  position  of  affairs  as  follows.  "  In  alcuni  Inoghi  della  Germania  per  le 
suggestioni  di  qucsti  ribaldi  sono  abrogati  tutti  li  christiani  riti  a  no!  dagli  antichi  santi 
pauri  dati :  noii  pin  si  ministrano  li  sacramenti,  non  si  osservani  li  voti,  li  matrimonii  si  oon- 
fundono  e  nelli  gradi  prohibiti  della  legge." — [In  some  parts  of  Germany,  in  conseqoence 
of  the  suggestions  of  some  ribald  souls,  all  the  Christian  rites  bequeathed  to  us  by  the 
ancient  holy  fathers  are  abrogated :  the  sacraments  are  no  longer  administered,  vows  are 
not  observed,  marriages  are  confounded,  and  within  the  degrees  prohibited  in  the  law,]  and 
so  on,  for  it  were  superfluous  to  transcribe  this  C:ipudnade. 

lie  reminds  the  emperor  that  this  sect  would  bring  him  no  such  augmentation  of  his 
power  as  had  been  promised  him.  Iu  the  steps  which  ne  counsels  him  to  take,  he  promises 
dim  his  spiritual  support. 


[And  I,  if  need  be,  will  prosecute  them 

with  ecclesiastical  censures  and  penalties, 

omitting  the  doin^  of  nothing  that  may  be 

necessary,  depriving   beneficed   heretics   of 

^oro  e  Bcpanadoh  con  li  excommnuicatiQm  \  t^icit  A>enfi&»ea>  ixi^  w<Q«xatinc  them  with  ex- 


/ 
m 


"Et  io,  se  sari  bisogno,  con  le  censure  e 
pene  ecclesiastiche  li  proseguirb,  non  pre- 
termettendo  cosa  a  far  che  sia  necessaria, 
rivando  li  heretid  benefidati  delli  benefidi 
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dal  cattdlieo  grme,  e  V.  Celt,  eol  sao  b«iido 
impentle  jnsto  e  formidtbile  li  ridurrk  a  tale 
e  fli  hmtendo  atcnniiiio  che  orvero  taranao 
oostretti  a  ritomare  alia  santa  e  cattolica 
fede  orrero  COD  la  loro  total  ruina  mancar 
ddDi  beoi  e  della  Tita.  .  .  Se  alcune  re 
Be  foaeero,  che  dio  nol  TOglia,  li  quali  obsti- 
■atamente  penererassero  in  questa  dia- 
boGea  Tia.  .  .  qitdla,  (V.  M.)  potii  met- 
teie  la  mano  al  ferro  et  al  foco  et  radicitua 
estirpare  qneate  male  e  veuenose  piante.'* 


commimicatioiis  from  the  catholic  flock,  and 
your  Highness  with  joor  moot  just  and 
dreadful  imperial  ban  will  reduce  them  to 
such  and  so  horrible  an  extermination,  that 
either  they  will  be  constrained  to  return  to 
the  holy  and  catholic  futh,  or  to  their  utter 
ruin  foifeit  both  property  and  life.  .  .  Should 
there  be  any,  which  God  forbid,  that  shall 
obstiuately  perseyere  in  this  diabolical  course, 
.  your  Majesty  will  put  your  hand  to 
sword  and  fire,  and  radically  extirpate  these 
mischievous  and  venemous  plants.] 

To  the  kin^a  of  England  and  of  France  too,  he  proposes  the  confiscation  of  the  property 
of  heretics. 

In  the  main,  however,  he  confines  himself  to  Germany :  he  shows  how  it  was  thought  one 
might  ventnre  to  interpret  the  articles  of  Barcelona,  to  which  he  diiefly  refers : — 


"Sari^  al  propotito,  poiche  sark  ridotta 
qpMita  magnifira  e  cattoiica  impress  a  buono 
c  dritto  camino,  che  alcuni  giorni  dipoi  si 
cleggeranno  inquisitori  buoni  e  santi,  li  qiiali 
con  summa  dui^ntia  et  assiduitiL  vadino 
eefeando  et  in^uurendo,  s'alcuni,  quod  absit, 
peneverassero  m  queste  diaboUcbe  et  here- 
tidie  opinioni  n^  voleasero  in  alcun  modo 
Usdarl^  .  .  et  iu  quel  caso  siano  gastigati 
eptmiti  secundo  le  resole  e  norma  che  si 
'   in  Spagna  con  h  Marrani." 


[It  will  be  to  the  purpose  when  this  mag- 
ninioent  and  catholic  enterprise  shall  be 
brought  into  a  good  and  straight  course, 
that  some  days  afterwards  there  be  elected 
some  good  and  holy  inquisitors,  who,  with 
the  utmost  diligence  and  assiduity,  shall  go 
about  searching  and  enquiring  if  any,  mod 
<Umt  (which  may  it  not  be)  persevere  in  these 
diabolical  and  heretical  opinions,  nor  will 
anywise  relinquish  them,  .  .  and  in  that 
case  they  shall  be  chastised  and  punished 
according  to  the  rule  and  principle  obsenrcd 
in  Spain  with  respect  to  the  Marranos.] 

Happily  all  were  not  of  this  opinion.  Nor  do  such  efforts  any  longer  hold  a  prominent 
place  m  our  documents. 

20. 

Relatio  viri  nobiKs  Antonii  Suriani  doctoris  et  equitui,  qui  rerersus  eat  orator  ex  curia  Ro- 
mana,  presentata  in  collegio  18  Julii  15S3. — [Report  of  the  noble  Anthony  Soriano, 
doctor  and  knight,  who  has  returned  from  acting  as  ambassador  at  the  Roman  curia, 
presented  in  the  college  18th  July  1533.]    (Archivio  di  Venetia.) 

'*  Among  the  moat  important  matters,"  he  begins  by  saying,  "which  ambassadors  accredited 
to  Bumarens  have  to  observe,  are  their  persons  quahties." 

He  describes  Clement  VlL's  character  first. 

He  is  of  opini<m  that,  considering  the  sedate  manner  of  life  of  this  pope,  the  assiduity 
with  whidi  at  attended  to  Hm  giving  of  his  audiences,  and  his  careful  observance  of  ecclesi- 
unheal  ceremonies,  one  might  supjiose  that  he  was  of  a  melancholic  constitution ;  yet  that 
tlioae  who  knew  him  judged  him  to  be  of  a  sanguine  temperament,  and  only  cold  at  heart ; 
aa  tlmt  he  was  slow  in  deeding,  and  allowed  himself  easily  to  change  his  dcterminationa. 

"lo  per  me  non  trovo  che  in  cose  pertinenti  a  stato  la  sia  proceduta  cum  grande  dissimu- 
latioiie.  Ben  cauta :  et  quelle  cose  che  S.  S**  non  vole  che  si  intendano,  niu  presto  le  tace 
die  dirle  aotto  fslso  colore." — [For  my  part  I  do  not  find,  that  in  state  affisirs  his  Holiness 
Imm  acted  with  much  dissimulation.  Certainly  he  is  cautious :  and  what  things  his  Holiness 
does  not  wish  to  be  understood,  he  prefers  being  silent  upon,  to  speaking  a(  them  under 
fidse  colours.] 

Amour  Clement  Vn.'s  ministers,  thoee  mentioned  in  the  preceding  reports  were  no  lon^r 
inflnentiu;  they  are  not  so  much  as  once  mentioned:  on  the  other  hand,  James  Salviati 
came  forward,  who  chiefly  had  to  direct  the  administration  of  the  Romania,  and  of  the  states 
of  the  Chnreh  in  general.  With  regard  to  these,  the  pope  committed  himself  entirely  to 
Imo.  True,  the  pope  saw  that  he  certainly  had  his  own  personal  advantage  too  much  in  his 
eye;  be  had  ere  now  even  complained  of  this  at  Bolo/na;  he  tolerated  him,  however,  in 
pnblie  affairs. 

But  on  this  very  accoimt  was  Salviati  hated  by  the  pope's  other  connections.  They 
thought  he  stood  m  their  way ;  they  blamed  him  if  Clement  showed  himself  less  liberal  to 
them  than  they  expected : — "  Pare  che  suadi  al  papa  a  tener  strette  le  maui  n6  It  subministri 
danari  secundo  6  lo  appetito  loro,  che  h  grande  di  spender  e  spander." — [It  appears  that  he 
advises  the  pope  to  hold  his  hands  tight,  and  not  to  supply  money  accoraing  to  their  appe- 
tite,  which  is  great,  for  spending  and  wasting.] 

But  the  others  also  were  but  too  much  at  variance  among  themselves.  Cardinal  Hippolyto 
Medici  had  become  rather  worldly.  The  pope  would  occasionally  say  only,  "  He  is  a  foolish 
d— ),  the  fool  will  not  be  a  priest:"  L'  h  matto  diavolo,  el  matto  non  vole  esser  prcte;  but 
it  was  exceedingly  vexatious  to  him  when  Hippolyto  actually  made  attempts  to  dispossess 
dnke  Alexander  of  Florence. 

Cardinal  HippoKto  lived  in  doae  friendship  with  the  ^ounf^  CalVkaroci^  >^«dMsi«>i\w^  ^x^ 
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eaiendo  anco  redprocamente  da  lei  ainato,  n^  piu  in  altri  lei  si  confida  n^  ad  altri  rieorre  io 
li  8ui  bisogni  e  deaideij  sako  al  dicto  cardinal — [^coiuin  in  the  third  degree,  with  wkfHa  he 
lives  iu  much  afTection,  being  again  loved  by  him  m  return,  nor  does  she  trust  in  any  oiie^ 
nor  have  recourse  to  any  one  but  the  said  cardinal  iu  her  wants  and  wishes.] 

Suriano  describes  this  child  who  was  called  to  occupy  so  important  a  position  in  society : 
"  Di  uatura  assai  vivace,  monstra  ^ntil  spirito,  ben  accostumata :  ^  stata  educata  e  guber- 
uata  cum  le  monache  nel  monasterio  delle  murate  in  Fiorenza,  donue  di  molto  bon  nome  e 
aancta  vita :  6  piccola  de  persona,  scama,  non  de  viso  delicato,  ha  li  occhi  grorai  promj  alia 
casa  de'  Medici." — [Of  sufficient  vivacity  of  disposition,  she  shows  a  fine  spirit  and  good 
habits.  She  has  been  educated  and  governed  with  the  nuns  in  the  monastery  deUe  autrafe 
in  Florence,  ladies  of  excellent  reputation  and  sanctity  of  life :  she  is  small  in  person,  kan, 
not  of  deUcate  features,  she  has  the  large  eyes  peculiar  to  the  Medici  family .1 

People  paid  their  court  to  her  from  edl  quarters.  The  duke  of  Milan,  the  duke  of  Mantua, 
and  the  kmg  of  Scotland,  wanted  to  marry  her :  one  thing  thwarted  one  of  these,  and  some- 
thing else  another.  The  French  marriage  had  not  yet  been  decided  upon.  In  aocardanee 
with  his  irresolute  nature,  says  Suriano,  "the  pope  spoke  of  it  sometimes  with  more,  tome* 
times  with  much  leM  eagerness." 

He  thinks  that  the  pope  too  certainly  went  into  the  alliance  with  Franoe,  in  order  that  he 
might  gain  over  the  French  party  in  Florence  to  his  interests.  Beyond  this  he  treats  of 
foreign  relations  but  briefly  and  with  reserve. 

21. 

Relatione  di  Roma  d'  Antonio  Suriano— [Report  on  Rom®  by  Anthony  Soriano] — ^1536. 

MS.  Foscar.  at  Vienna.    S*  Mark's  Libr  at  Venice. 

The  copies  of  this  report  fluctuate  between  the  dates  1530  and  1539.  I  consider  1536  to 
be  the  proper  date :  first,  because  the  emperor's  return  to  Rome  is  mentioned  in  it,  that 
having  taken  place  in  April  1536 ;  next,  because  we  find  a  letter  of  Saiiolet's  to  Suriano, 
firom  Rome,  November  1536,  which  shows  that  the  ambassadors  had  left  Rome  again  by  that 
time. 

That  is  a  letter — Sadoleti  Epp.  p.  383 — the  tenor  of  which  is  highly  honourable  to  Soriano: 
"  Mihi  ea  ofiicia  praestitisti  auae  vel  frater  fratri,  vel  filio  praestare  indulgeus  pater  solet, 
nullis  meis  provocatus  officiis. ' — [You  showed  me  those  kind  offices  which  one  brother  oaoally 
does  for  another,  or  an  indulgent  father  for  his  son,  although  not  urged  to  this  by  any  good 
offices  of  mine.] 

Three  days  after  the  commimication  of  the  preceding  report — ^21st  July,  1533 — Suriano 
was  again  nominated  to  the  embassy  in  Rome. 

The  new  report  o])ens  out  the  farther  progress  of  the  events  that  had  already  been  intro- 
duced, and  in  particular  the  conclusion  of  the  French  marriage,  which,  however,  was  not 
agreeable  to  all  the  pope's  connections :  "  non  voglio  tacere  che  questo  matrimonio  fu  fatto 
contra  il  volere  di  Giac.  SaJviati  e  molto  piu  della  S**  Lucretia  sua  m<^lie,  la  quale  etiam 
con  parole  ingiuriose  si  sforz6  di  dissuadere  S.  S**" — [I  do  not  wish  to  conceal  that  this 
mamage  has  ueen  carried  through  against  the  wishes  of  Giac.  Salviati,  and  much  more 
against  those  of  the  lady  Lucretia,  his  wife,  who  even  tried  with  upbraiding  words  to  dis- 
suade the  pope  from  it] — no  doubt  because  the  Salviati  were  now  partisans  of  the  emperor'a 
Farther  (he  speaks  of)  that  remarkable  meeting  of  king  Francis  witn  Clement,  which  we  have 
mentionei.  There  the  pope  acted  with  extreme  prudence ;  he  ^ve  out  no  written  assur- 
ance. "  Di  tutti  11  dcsiderii  s'accummodb  Clemente  con  parole  tah  che  gli  facevano  credeM 
S.  8*»  esser  disposta  in  tutte  alle  sue  vof;lie  sensa  pcro  far  provisione  alcuna  in  scritture.** — 
[Clement  met  all  that  was  desired  with  such  words  as  induced  the  belief  that  his  Holiness 
was  disposed  in  all  things  to  his  wishes,  yet  without  msdiing  any  provision  in  writing.]  Tlie 
pope  wished  that  there  should  be  no  war,  none  at  least  in  Italy ;  all  he  wanted  was  to  keep 
the  emperor  in  check :  "  con  quest!  spaventi  assicurarsi  del  spavento  del  concilio.'* — [with 
these  fears  to  secure  himself  from  the  dread  of  the  council.] 

By  degrees  the  council  became  the  chief  object  of  the  papal  policy.  Suriano  discusses 
the  views  which  the  Roman  court  cherished  with  r^^rd  to  it  at  tne  commeucement  of  Paul 
lll.'s  reign.  Already,  said  Schomberg,  it  was  to  be  granted  under  the  sole  condition  that 
whatever  came  before  it  should  first  of  all  be  weighed,  advised,  and  brought  to  a  condosioii» 
by  the  pope  and  cardinals. 


SECTION  SECOND. 

CRITICISMS  ON  SARPI  AND  PALLAVICINI. 

The  Tridentine  Council — in  the  preparation  made  for  it,  its  calling;  dispersion  for  the 

£nt  and  §econd  time,  and  caU  to  meet  again,  ^\t\i  siV^  tVie  motives  that  contributed  towards 

it^^iUa  a  large  space  iu  the  history  of  the  «ix.\«en\\i.  cmXxuri .  \iMeft^  XL^Vket^  ^moaaa  what 
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iM»^«i»  iBuwrtaiioe  it  wai  of  for  the  final  eftablishment  of  the  Romin  Cath<^c  and  its  relap 
tioa  to  thenoteftant  cned.  It  ia  thua  properly  the  central  point  of  the  theological-political 
qoaii^  that  marit  that  eentury. 

It  haa  alao  heen  the  aabject  of  two  original  historical  repreaentationa,  both  copious,  and, 
IB  thrnniflrfis,  important  works. 

B«t  BOt  onlj  are  these  directly  opposed  to  eadi  other,  hot  the  world  has  quarrelled  no  less 
fbemt  the  hiatorians  than  about  the  matters  they  relate:  to  this  Terv  day,  with  one  party 
flarpi  ia  accounted  Teradoiis  and  credible,  Pallavicini  fictitious  and  nlse;  while  the  other 
JMHta  that  PallaTicini  is  to  be  absolutely  bdiered,  while  Sarpi  is  dedared  to  be  almost  pro- 
fcrbially  a  liar. 

We  axe  aeiaed  with  a  sort  of  dread  on  approaching  these  Tolnminous  works.  It  were  no 
easy  matter  of  itself  to  masttf  their  contents  did  they  merdy  relate  to  authentic  (acts,  but 
how  immenaely  is  this  difficulty  increased  when  we  must  guard  at  every  step  against  being. 
misinfotiiied  bjr  the  one  or  the  other,  and  drawn  into  a  labyrinth  of  intentional  deceptions. 

It  ia  impracocable,  notwithstanding?,  to  test  their  authenticity,  step  by  step,  by  facts  better 
known  fitom  other  <^iarters:  for  on  these  hcta  where  shall  we  find  impartial  mformation? 
Eiea  ooold  we  find  it,  fireah  folios  would  be  required  in  order  to  wind  up  matters  in  this 
wnr. 

Nothing  fiirther  remains  but  thatwe  try  to  arrive  at  a  right  view  of  the  methods  severally 
pofBoed  1^  the  authors  before  us. 

Fot  aU  IS  not  usually  exdusirdy  historical  that  presoits  itadf  in  the  works  of  historians, 
c^edaUy  in  works  so  extensive  and  so  fiiU  of  matter:  after  having  got  together  the  mass  of 
his  information*  the  iiulividual  man  first  appears  in  the  way  and  manner  in  which  he  masters 
aad  peepana  hia  materials,  and  in  the  man  himsdf  at  last  consiBts  the  unity  of  the  work. 
Even  in  tbeae  folios^  ao  torifying  to  one's  industry,  there  hirks  a  poet. 

Storia  del  Condlio  Tridentino  di  Pietro  Soave  Polano. — [History  of  the  Tridentine 
Coondl,  by  Pietro  Soave  Polano.]    First  edition,  firee  from  foreign  additions,  at  Geneva,  1629. 

This  work  was  first  published  in  England  br  Dominis  of  Spalatro,  an  avehbishop  who  had 
nsaed  over  to  Protestantism.  Although  Father  Paul  Supi  never  acknowledgea  the  work 
ur  htt^  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  being  the  author.  We  nerceive  from  his  letters  that 
he  was  occupied  with  such  a  history;  there  is  to  be  found  at  Venice  a  cony  which  he  had 
ordered  to  be  made  with  corrections  by  his  own  hand ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  he  was  at 
onee  the  only  man,  in  aU  time,  who  could  have  composed  a  history  such  as  that  which  lies 
befora  na. 

Fra  Pado  stood  at  the  head  of  a  Roman  Catholic  party  opposed  to  the  pope.  Its  <^posi- 
taon  cm^puated  in  views  of  state,  but  at  many  points,  particulariy  thrwigh  tne  adoption  of 
Angsatuuan  principle^  it  approached  protestant  views:  sometimes  it  even  fell  under  the 
MMnkioB  of  proteatautism. 

Nevertiaeless  Sarpi's  work  is  not  therefore  at  once  to  be  suspected.  There  were  in  the 
^roild,  eonfessBonaUy,  only  the  decided  adherents  and  the  decided  opponents  of  the  Council 
viTnat:  from  the  former  there  was  nought  but  eulogy,  from  the  latter  nought  but  repro- 
batioB  to  be  expected:  Sarpi  did  not  quite  bdong  to  cither  of  the  opposite  parties.  He  was 
vsder  no  neoeasity  of  <l^iqrM<ing  the  council  out  and  out,  neither  had  he  any  occasion  to  re- 
yralwtoitJtaUhAndfl.  His  position  enabled  him  to  survey  things  with  an  unbiassed  vision; 
IB  the  nddat  of  an  Italian  Roman  Catholic  republic  alone  he  oonid  collect  the  materials  that 
woe  BCicesaary  for  thia. 

Now,  if  we  would  have  a  right  view  of  the  manner  in  which  he  went  to  work,  we  must  first 
bear  in  mind  in  what  manner  great  historical  works,  down  to  his  time,  were  composed. 

Authors  had  not  as  yet  proposed  to  themselves  cither  the  collection  of  materiab  into  a 
hoMogOBeova  completeness,  a  task  besides  ao  difficult,  nor  even  first  to  subiect  them  to  a 
citticd  cumination,  to  press  for  direct  information,  nor,  finally,  inteUectuaUy  to  ebborate 
the  idiola  matter  in  hand. 

How  few,  to  this  day,  put  themselves  to  ao  much  trouble!  Men  were  content,  in  those 
days,  not  ao  much  with  making  those  authors  who  had  a  general  character  for  authenticity 
the  groondwcrk  of  their  histories,  as  with  directly  adopting  them:  they  filled  up  what  was 
ineomplete  in  their  narratives,  where  that  was  practicable,  with  new  materials,  which  they 
had  collected  for  the  purpose,  and  intercalated  at  the  proper  places.  The  main  endeavour 
then  waa  to  give  thoM  materials  an  unifwm  style. 

ThwM  Skiiun  consists  of  documents  rektiog  to  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  as  he  could 
bert  produe  them,  and  which  he  thm  arranged  in  methodical  order,  without  much  critidsm, 
and  cQBWted  them,  by  means  of  the  vanush  oi  his  latinity,  into  one  homogeneous  whole. 

nmanna  (De  Thou)  has,  without  scruple,  transferred  into  his  pages  long  passages 
from  other  historians.  He  has,  for  exsmple,  taken  Buchanan's  Scottish  History  to  pieces, 
and  intenalated  these  at  different  places.  English  history  he  has  borrowed  from  materials 
sent  him  by  Camdm,  German  from  Sleidan  and  Chytraeus,  Italian  from  Adriani,  Turkish 
frtan  Bnsbequius  and  Leunclavius. 

Una  is  a  method  in  which  there  is  some  saving  of  originality,  according  to  which  one  often 
reads  what  is  really  the  work  of  another,  as  if  it  were  that  of  the  author  whose  name  appears 
on  the  title,  and  which  at  the  present  day,  in  particular,  the  writers  of  French  memoirs  have 
adopted  anew.  These  last,  indeed,  are  altogether  without  excuse,  llieir  appropriate  ten- 
dency ahould  certainly  be  to  commnnicate  wnat  ia  original 

To  ratna  to  Sarpi:    In  the  first  poaitioni  he  lnya  down  iiLbSAWQtVL,\iAiR^>wi<cR%'u\tM« 
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he  stood.  "  My  object  U  to  write  the  hiatorv  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  For  althoush  ■ereral 
celebrated  historians  of  our  age  have  touched  in  their  works  upon  tome  of  its  mdiridual 
points,  and  John  Sleidan,  a  very  minute  historian,  has  related,  with  great  diligence,  tiie  pre- 
Tious  occurrences  which  gave  occasion  to  it — ^le  cause  antecedenti— ^et  were  aD  these  put 
together,  they  would  not  present  a  complete  narrative.  As  soon  as  I  had  bc|;iin  to  conoen 
myself  with  the  affairs  of  mankind,  I  felt  a  great  desire  to  obtain  a  complete  knowledge  of 
tlutt  history;  after  having  collected  all  that  I  found  written  on  the  subject,  and  tiie  oocn- 
ments,  too,  printed  or  manuscript,  in  circulation  with  respect  to  it,  I  b^^  to  aeucfa  out, 
among  the  remains  of  the  prelates  and  others  who  had  taken  part  in  the  coondL  the  notices 
they  might  have  left  behind,  as  well  as  the  votes  they  had  given,  as  committea  to  writing 
by  thenuelves  or  others,  and  the  information  by  letters  that  was  transmitted  from  that  dty. 
In  this  I  have  spared  neither  pains  nor  labour.  I  have  also  had  the  good  fortune  to  procure 
a  sight  of  whole  collections  of  the  notes  and  letters  of  persons  who  took  a  large  share  m  those 
n^otiations.  After  liaving  collected  so  many  matenals^  presenting  superumndant  matter 
for  a  narrative,  I  resolved  to  put  them  together." 

Here  Sarpi  has  described  his  situation  with  eminent  simplicity.  We  behold  him,  on  the 
one  hand,  in  the  midst  of  the  historians,  whose  accounts  he  arraneea  in  their  proper  order, 
but  which  he  did  not  consider  sufficient ;  on  the  other  hand,  provided  with  manuscript  ma- 
terials wherewith  to  complete  what  might  be  wanting  in  the  former. 

Sarpi  unfortunately  has  named  in  detail  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  (of  these  origittsl 
sources) ;  neither  was  that  the  method  of  his  predecessors :  as  we  have  seen,  he  confines  his 
whole  endeavour  to  weave  out  of  the  notices  he  had  foimd,  a  regularly  composed,  pleasant 
history,  and  complete  in  itself. 

Meanwhile,  without  descending  to  particulars,  we  can  easily  recognise  who  were  tiie  his- 
torians whose  printed  works  he  made  use  of:  first  of  all  Jovius  and  Guicdardini,  then  Thn- 
anus  and  Adriani,  but  chiefly  the  author  whom  he  also  names,  Sleidan. 

For  example,  in  the  collective  view  of  affairs  at  the  period  of  the  Interim,  and  after  the 
transference  of  the  coundl  to  Bologna,  he  has  had  Sleidan,  and  only  in  a  few  instances  the 
originals  adduced  by  that  historian,  but  beyond  these  nothing  but  Sleidan  before  him. 

i^  is  well  worth  our  while,  and  must  take  us  one  step  farther,  to  observe  how  he  here  proceeds. 

He  not  unfre^uently  directly  translates  from  Slddan — somewhat  freely,  it  is  true,  still  he 
translates :  for  instance,  in  the  emperor's  negotiations  with  the  princes  on  the  sul^ect  of  their 
preUmiuary  submission  to  the  Coundl  of  Trent :  Sleidan,  Ub.  xix.  p.  50. 

[And  the  Palatine  indeed  was  even  afraid, 
unless  he  compUed,  on  account  of  the  recent 
offence  of  the  year  before,  as  we  said,  when 
that  wound  had  hardly  dosed  :  Maurice,  who 
wished  also  that  his  father-in-law,  the  land- 
grave, should  be  hberated,  and  who  had  latdy 
been  very  much  aggrandued  by  the  emperor, 
thouji^ht  that  something  must  be  done.  Ao- 
cordmgly,  on  the  emperor  making  them  pro- 
mises at  great  length  as  to  his  good  will,  by 
interchanges  of  messengers,  and  beseeching 
them  to  leave  the  matter  to  his  good  fsitb, 
they  at  last,  on  the  24th  of  October,  gave 
their  assent.  The  rest  were  only  the  free 
dties,  which  saw  that  it  would  be  very  dan- 
gerous for  them  to  yidd  indifferentiy  to  the 
decrees  of  the  council  GranveUe  and  Hasiua 
wrought  much  and  long  with  them;  uid 
meanwhile  the  report  was  spread  through  Hm 
dt^  that  they  were  perversely  obstinate  who 
refused  what  all  the  princes  had  approved : 
threats  were  also  heard  that  thev  would  be 
punished  much  more  sharply  than  before. 
At  length  a  method  was  found  out  which  both 
satisfied  the  emperor  and  was  safe  for  them. 
For  on  bdng  summoned  to  the  emperor,  they 
said,  that  it  was  not  for  them  to  correct  the 
answers  of  the  princes;  and  at  the  same  time 
they  gave  in  a  writing,  by  which  they  testified 
upon  what  conditions  they  approved  of  a 
council.  The  emperor,  having  heard  their 
answer,  repUed  through  Seldius,  that  it  would 
be  most  agreeable  to  him  if,  following  the 
example  of  others,  they  would  leave  the  mat. 
ter  to  him,  and  agree  with  the  rest.]— ^iSarpi, 
Hb.  iii.  p.  283. 

[  Witn  the  dector  Palatine  prayers  had  the 

semblance  of  threats,  firom  their  bearing  on 

\ ^Tfioedin^  Qtbsoaw  latdf  foigivea:  with  ze- 


'*  Et  Palatinus  quidem  territatus  fuit  etiam, 
nisi  morem  gereret,  ob  recentem  anni  supe- 
rioris  offensionem,  uti  diximus,  cum  vix  ea 
dcatrix  coaluisset:  Mauridus,  qui  et  soce- 
rum  landgravium  cuperet  hberari  et  nuper 
admodum  esset  auctus  a  Caesare,  fadundum 
aliquid  sibi  videbat.  Itaque  cum  Caesar  eis 
prolixe  de  sua  voluntate  per  intemundos  pro- 
mitteret,  et  ut  ipsius  fidei  rem  permitterent 
flag^taret,  Uli  demum  Octobris  die  vigesimo 
quarto  assentiuntur.  Reliquae  solum  erant 
avitates:  quae  magni  rem  esse  periculi  vide- 
bant  submittere  se  concilii  decretis  indiffer- 
euter.  Cum  iis  Granvellanus  et  Hasius  diu 
midtumoue  agebant:  atque  interim  fama  per 
urbem  oivulgata  fuit,  illos  esse  praefractos, 
qui  recusarent  id  quod  prindpes  omnes  com- 
probassent:  auditaequoquefueruntcommina- 
tiones,  friturum  ut  acrius  midto  quam  nuper 
plectantur.  Tandem  fuit  inventa  ratio  ut  et 
Caesari  satisfieret  et  ipsis  etiam  esset  cautum. 
Etenim  vocati  ad  Caesarem,  ut  ipsi  responsa 
prindpum  corrigant  non  suum  esse  dicunt, 
et  simul  scriptum  ei  tradunt,  quo  testifican- 
tur  quibus  ipsi  conditionibus  coudhnm  pro- 
bent  Caesar,  eorum  audito  sermone,  per 
Seldium  respondet,  nbi  pergratum  esse  quod 
reliquorum  exempio  rem  sibi  permittant  et 
caeteris  consentiant." — Sarpi,  hb.  iii.  p.  283. 
"  Con  I'elettor  Palatino  le  preghiere  have- 
vano  specie  di  minaoce  rispetto  alfe  precedenti 
offese  perdonate  di  recente :  verso  Maurido 
duca  oi  Sassonia  erano  neoessitik,  per  tanti 
benefidi  nuovamente  havuti  da  Cesare,  e 
perche  dedderava  liberare  il  lantgravio  suo 
suooero.  Perilche  promettendo  loro  Cessre 
d'adoperarsi  che  in  condlio  havessero  la  do- 
vatB  fodisfkttione  e  ricercando^^h  che  n  fidas- 
tero  in  lui,  finahnente  oonaenturono,  e  tuioiko 
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aegniti  dagli  ambasctatori  dell*  elettore  di 
Bimndebiui^  e  da  tutti  i  prendpi.  Le  dtti 
zifeanrano,  come  cosa  di  gran  pericolo,  il  sot- 
tometteni  indifferentemente  a  tatti  i  decreti 
dd  ooDcOio.  D  GnuiTela  negoti^  con  gli  am- 
baaciatori  lozo  aaaai  e  longamente,  trattan- 
dogli  anco  da  oatinati  a  ncuaar  quello  die  i 
pzencqii  baTerano  comprobato,  aggiongendo 
qualdie  aorte  di  minaoce  di  conaimnar^U  in 
aomma  maniore  cbe  la  gii  pagata.  Penlche 
inalmentemrono coatiette  di condesoendere 
al  rdkx  di  Cesaie,  riaenrata  perb  cautione  par 
Y  onenranaa  ddle  ^romeaae.  Oude  diiamate 
alia  peaenxa  dell'  imperatore,  et  interrogate 
ae  at  confiurmaYano  alia  ddiberatione  de' 
ptakdpi,  rispoaero  cbe  aarebbe  itato  troppo 
ardize  a  loro  a  voter  correnere  la  risposta 
de*  prendpi,  e  tatti  ieaieme  diedero  una  scrit- 
tnra  contenente  te  oonditioni  con  che  avreb- 
boDO  rioemto  il  oondUo.  La  scrittura  fii  ri- 
eemta  nut  non  tetta,  e  per  nome  di  Cesaze 
dal  aoo  canceilario  furono  lodati  che  ad  ea- 
aempio  degli  altri  haveaiero  rimeaso  il  tutto 
aD*  imperatore  e  fidatiai  di  loi :  e  Tisteaso  im- 
peratore  feoe  dunoatratione  d'haver  lomolto 
^rato.  Coal  Tuna  e  Taltra  parte  voleva  easer 
mgannata.'' 


gard  to  Maurice,  duke  of  Saxonj,  they  had 
the  force  of  neceasity,  became  of  ao  many 
bcnefita  latdy  received  from  the  emperor, 
and  because  he  wished  to  liberate  the  land- 
grave, his  father-in-law.  Accordingly,  on  the 
emperor  enga^g  that  he  would  use  his  in- 
terest in  aeemg  that  in  the  coundl  they 
ahould  have  all  due  aatisfaction,  and  request- 
ing that  they  would  entirely  confide  in  him, 
they  finally  gave  their  consent,  and  were  fol> 
lowed  by  the  ambaasadors  of  the  elector  of 
Brandenburr  and  by  all  the  princes.  The 
cities  refused,  as  involving  great  danger,  to 
aubject  themselves  indifferently  to  all  uie  de- 
creea  of  the  coundL  Granvdlle  negotiated 
enough  with  their  ambaasadors  at  great  length, 
treatmz  them  as  obstinate,  to  refuse  Uiat 
which  had  been  consented  to  by  the  princes, 
adding  aome  Bart  of  threata  of  condemning 
them  m  a  larser  aum  than  they  had  already 
paid.  Accordingly,  in  the  end,  they  were 
constrained  to  comply  with  the  emperor'a 
wiahes,  with  the  reservation,  however,  of  ita 
being  under  the  condition  of  the  promises 
bdng  observed.  Whence,  hang  called  into 
the  preaence  of  the  emperor,  ana  asked  whe- 
ther they  conformed  to  the  final  opinion  of 
the  princes,  they  replied  that  it  would  be  too 
bold  in  them  to  wiah  to  correct  the  answer 
of  the  pruces ;  and  all  in  a  body  gave  in  a 
writing  containing  the  oonditiona  on  which 
they  would  consent  to  recdve  the  coundl. 
The  writing  was  recdved,  but  not  read,  and 
in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  they  were  by  hia 
chancellor  commended  for  having  followed 
the  exampte  of  the  othera,  in  remitting  all  to 
the  emperor,  and  confiding  in  him :  and  the 
emperor  himself  made  a  show  of  being  very 
grateful.  Thua  both  parties  wished  to  b« 
deceived.] 

In  this  tnnalation  it  is  obvious  at  once  that  Sarpi  doea  not  strictlv  adhere  to  the  facta 
laid  befoie  him.  It  ia  not  aaid  by  Sleidau  that  GranveUe  threatened  tne  towna :  what  the 
Oennm  notioea  aa  a  common  report,  the  Italian  puta  into  the  month  of  the  mimster.  The 
cipedient  ftJlen  upon  with  respect  to  the  dties  is  more  clearly  expreMed  in  tiie  original 
than  in  tiie  translation.    What  we  find  here  occurs  in  numberless  other  plaoea. 

Beyond  thii^  however,  we  have  on- this  nothing  further  to  remark ;  one  has  only  to  bear 
alwaya  in  mind,  that  he  haa  before  him  a  somewhat  arbitrary  parapluraae  of  ffleidan,  thou|^ 
not  every  here  and  there,  yet  material  alterations  occur  in  it. 

For  <me  thmg,  Sarpi  haa  no  correct  idea  of  the  constitution  of  the  empire.  He  has,  pro- 
perly, at  all  timea  in  his  eye,  a  constitution  consisting  of  three  orders,  clingy,  secular  gran- 
dee^ and  dtiea.  He  not  seldom  alters  his  author's  expression  according  to  this  peoiliar 
and  erroneoos  idea.  For  instance,  at  p.  106,  lib.  xx.,  Sleidan  inquires  wluit  were  the  votes 
given  on  the  interim  in  the  three  colleges : — 1.  The  electoral :  the  three  spiritual  electora 
are  for  it,  hot  not  the  secular :  "  Reliqui  tres  dectores  non  quidem  tjva  erant  sententiae, 
Faktintta  imprimis  et  Mauricius,  verum  uterque  causas  habelMuit  cur  Caesari  non  admodum 
redaBunrent.'^[The  c^er  three  dectors  were  not  indeed  of  that  opinion,  especially  the 
fdatine  and  Maurice,  but  both  had  causes  for  not  opponn^  the  emperor.]  2.  The  college 
ef  the  prinoea :  "Caeteri  prindpes,  qui  maxima  parte  sunt  epiacopi,  eodem  modo  sicut  Motnm- 
tinna  at^ne  collegae  respondent.'*  3.  '*  Civitatum  non  ita  magna  fuit  habita  ratio."— rThe 
other  pnneea,  consisting  mostly  of  bishops,  reply  in  the  same  manner  aa  Mayuta  and  his 
eoUeaguea.  8.  No  great  account  waa  made  of  the  dtiea.]  Now  Sarpi  makes  out  of  this 
(lib.  iu.  p.  300) :  The  spiritual  electoral  princea  apeak  their  mind  just  as  in  Sleidan :  *'  AI 
parer  de*  quau  s'accostarono  tutti  i  vescovi:  i  prendpi  secolari  per  non  offendere  Cesare 


tacquero :  et  a  loro  eaempio  ^h  ambasdatori  delle  dttk  parlarono  poco,  n^  di  qud  poco  fa 
tenuto  conto.** — ^To  whose  opinion  all  the  bishops  adherea :  the  secular  princes,  m  order  not 
to  offend  the  emperor,  hdd  their  peace :  and,  ft^owing  their  example,  the  ambassadors  of 
the  dtiea  spoke  uttle,  nor  was  auv  account  made  of  that  little.]  What  in  Sleidan  is  said  of 
two  electoral  princes,  is  here  made  to  apply  to  all  the  electoral  princes.  It  appears  as  if 
^  bi^(^  in  particular  had  given  their  votea,  the  whole  odium  is  thrown  upon  them.  The 
hi^h  importance  which  the  council  of  the  electoral  princea  obtained  in  thoae  tixoea  \«  caeqsl- 
pletdy  miaap];wdiended.  In  the  very  paaaage  above  quoted,  8«z^  %aaei\»^CuiX\^\pcv\tf:«» 
hmdgoae  over  to  the  aeutimenis  of  the  electoral  phucea.    In.  i^vnX  #3l  liKX,\v<Qi<««^«i»^^^^:^ 
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had  giren  an  opimon  of  their  own,  which  differed  in  very  many  particulars  from  tnat  of  the 
dectond  princes. 

But  it  is  of  still  more  importance  that  Sarpi,  while  he  transfers  the  notices  he  finds,  or 
with  these  combines  excerpts,  and  translates  what  he  ^terives  from  other  anarters,  witlul 
iuterweares  his  narrative  likewise  with  his  own  remarks.  Let  us  obserre  what  kiad  of  iv- 
msrks  these  are.    The  subject  is  well  worth  attention. 

For  example,  the  worthy  Sleidan  repeats  (lib.  xx.  p.  58),  without  the  least  artifice,  a  pro- 
posal of  the  Dishop  of  Trent,  in  which  this  threefold  demand  is  made :  the  re-establuhment 
of  the  council  at  Trent,  the  sending  of  a  l^te  mto  Germany,  and  such  a  mode  of  Toting  u 
would  be  followed  in  the  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  (Roman)  see.  This  Scrpi  tramlatw  word 
for  word,  but  then  he  intercalates  the  following  observation :  "The  third  pmnt  was  addfsd," 
says  he,  ''to  remind  the  pope  of  his  advanced  age  and  approaching  death,  and  this  to  hnag 
tnm  to  greater  complianqr,  for  he  surely  would  not  leave  the  di88atisfiu!tion  of  the  emperor 
as  a  l^acy  to  his  successors. 

Such  is  the  general  style  of  his  remarks :  one  and  all  they  are  imbued  with  gall  and  bitter- 
ness. **  The  lente  summoned  the  meeting,  and  first  spoke  his  opinion :  for  the  Holy  Ghost, 
who  usually  influences  the  Iq^tes  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  pope,  and  the  biahopaaocoid* 
iug  to  the  ideas  of  the  legates,  acted  on  this  occasion  as  he  is  wont  to  do." 

Aocortfing  to  Sleidan,  the  Interim  was  sent  to  Rome,  *'  for  there  was  something  conceded 
in  it  even  to  the  protestants."  According  to  Sarpi,  the  German  prelates  urged  this:  "for," 
says  he,  "they  have  endeavoured  from  of  old  to  maintain  the  respect  in  which  the  authority 
of  the  pope  is  held,  in  as  much  as  it  alone  forms  a  counterpoise  to  that  of  the  emperw,  whom, 

*   were  the  emperor  but  once  to  oomi- 
andent  Christian  Chiudi,  and  to 
Uberty." 

In  eeneral  we  see  well  how  much  Sarpi  differs  firom  the  compiktors  that  had  hitherto  ap- 
peareo.  What  he  extracts  from  the  works  of  others,  is  fuU  of  spirit  and  life.  Ls  qpite  of 
the  foreign  material,  his  expression  has  an  easy,  pleasant,  and  equable  flow.  There  is  no 
perceptible  passing  firom  one  author  to  another.  But  therewithal  it  must  be  admitted  that 
his  narrative  bears  the  colour  of  his  opinions— of  systematic  opposition,  of  averaion  or  of 
hatred  to  the  Roman  court.    So  much  the  greater  is  the  impression  it  produces. 

But,  as  has  been  said,  Sarpi  further  had  quite  a  different  body  of  materials  besides  printed 
authors.  By  far  the  most  important  part  oi  his  book,  is  what  he  drew  from  those  other 
sources. 

He  himself  distinguishes  the  intereonciliary  and  preparatory  events  from  the  proper  his- 
tory of  the  council.  He  says,  he  means  to  treat  the  former  more  in  the  form  of  an  annuaJ, 
the  latter  in  that  of  a  daily  roister.  Another  difference  consists  in  this,  that  for  the  former 
he  has  k^t  for  the  most  part  to  fiuniliar  and  well  known  authors ;  for  the  latter,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  nas  drawn  from  fresh  documentary  sources  of  his  own. 

The  next  question  that  meets  us  is,  what  may  be  the  nature  of  these. 

Now  I  cannot  believe  that  in  minute  particuiars  it  was  much  that  he  could  obtain  from 
such  persons  as  that  secretary  of  the  first  legate  to  the  council,  Oliva,  or  from  Ferrier,  the 
French  ambassador  in  Venice,  who  also  had  been  at  the  council ;  even  with  respect  to  Olivs, 
Sarpi  commits  a  gross  blunder,  by  making  him  leave  the  counol  sooner  than  was  actutlly 
the  case,  because  the  French  acts  were  very  soon  printed ;  yet  the  influence  of  these  men, 
as  they  belonged  to  the  discontented,  would  all  go  to  strengthen  the  aversion  fcdt  by^  P.  Sarpi 
to  the  council.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Venetian  collections  presented  him  with  original  papers 
iu  great  abundance :  letters  of  the  legates,  such  as  Monte's;  of  secret  agents,  such  as  Vis- 
conti's ;  despatches  from  nuncios,  such  as  Chieregato ;  copious  diaries  kept  at  the  council; 
Uttere  eT  avin,  and  countless  other  more  or  less  authentic  memorials.  In  this  he  waa  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  made  use  of  documents  that  have  never  since  come  to  light,  and  whidi 
Pallavicim,  notwithstanding  the  magnificent  support  he  received,  yet  knew  not  how  to  pro- 
cure for  himself— for  which  history,  in  its  researches,  will  in  all  time  coming  be  directed  to 
his  work. 

And  now  there  only  remains  the  new  question,  what  use  he  has  made  of  these. 

To  a  certain  extent,  he  has  unquestionably  transferred  them  directly  into  his  own  pages, 
with  a  slight  retouching  of  them.  Courayer  assures  us  that  he  had  had  in  his  hands  a  manu- 
script report  on  the  congregations  of  the  year  1563,  which  had  been  made  use  of  by  Sarpi, 
and  almost  copied  by  him :  "que  notre  historien  a  consult^e  et  presque  copi6e  mot  pour 
mot." 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  manuscript  "  Historia  del  s.  Concilio  di  Trento  scritta  per  M. 
Antonio  Milledonne,  seer.  Venesiano. — [Hntory  of  the  sacred  Council  of  Trent,  written  by 
M.  Anthony  Milledonne,  Venetian  Secretary.]  Known  also  to  Foscarini  (Lett.  Venes.  I., 
p.  851)  and  Mendham — by  a  contemporary  very  well-informed  author,  and,  notwithstanding 
all  its  brevity,  by  no  means  unimportant  for  the  later  sittings  of  the  council 

I  now  fina  that  Sarpi  has  occasionally  adopted  it  word  for  word.    F<Mr  example : — 


Milledonne:  "II  senate  di  Norimbergo  ris- 
pose  al  nontio  Delfino,  che  uon  era  per  (mrtirsi 
dalla  confessione  Augustana,  e  che  non  accet- 
tava  il  concilio,  come  quello  che  non  aveva  le 
conditioni  ricercate  da'  protestanti.  Simil 
risposta  fecero  li  senati  di  Anpentina  e  Frano- 
lort  al  medesimo  noatio  De^o.    II  senato 


Sarpi,  p.  450 :  "D  noncio  Delfino  nel  ritomo 
espose  U  suo  carico  in  diverse  cittlL.  Dal  se- 
nato di  Norimberg  hebbe  risposta,  che  nou 
era  per  partirsi  daUa  confessione  Augustana, 
e  che  non  accetteriL  il  concilio,  come  quello 
che  non  haveva  conditioni  ricercate  da  pro- 
testanti   Simili  risposte  gli  fieoero  li  senati 
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^  Aogofta  e  qndlo  di  Olnut  risj^sero,  che 
Don  potenno  wporarai  dalli  altn  che  tene- 
▼uu)  la  copfewione  Auj^taiia." 


d' Argentina  e  di  Francfort.  n  seoato  d'Au- 
gUBta  e  qaello  d'Olma  luposero,  che  non  no- 
tevano  separani  dagli  altn  che  tengono  la  lor 
confessione." 


Saipi  does  not  foUov  only  where  Milledonne  has  fallen  into  eulogy,  eren  although  alto- 
gether without  inxidioiui  intention. 


Hilledomie :  "  D  card'  Gonsago  prattico  di 
nmtii  di  itato,  per  aver  coTemato  il  ducato 
db  jCantora  nioUi  anni  ooppo  la  morte  del 
dnea  mio  firatello  finoeheli  nepoti  erauo  aotto 
tiileia,  goBtiluomo  di  bell'  aspetto,  di  buona 
CRuna,  libero  e  achietto  nel  parlare,  di  bnona 
mente,  imrKnato  al  bene.  Suipando  era  Na> 
politana,  ardTeacovo  di  Salerno,  firate  eremi- 
taao,  grandiwaimo  teol(»o,  persona  di  ottima 
wiaciffnaa  e  di  aingolar  bcmtlk,  deaideroso  del 
bene  univeraale  ddla  Christianity." 


[Cardinal  Gonsago  treata  of  aflfkirs  of  state, 
from  having  governed  the  duchy  of  Mantua 
many  years  arter  the  death  of  the  duke  his 
brother,  as  long  as  his  nephews  were  in  their 
minority, — a  aentlemau  of  fine  appearance, 
good  credit,  liBeral  and  sincere  in  speech,  of 
a  good  disposition,  and  indined  to  good.  Se- 
ripando  was  a  Neapolitan,  archbishop  of  Sa- 
lerno, an  eremite  nriar,  a  very  ^reat  theolo- 
gian, a  person  of  the  best  conaaence  and  of 
singular  goodness,  desirous  of  the  universal 
good  of  Unriatendom.] 


Sarpi  ia  much  more  chary  in  apeakinr  of  theae  men : — "Deatin^  al  condlio^"  he  aaya,  for 
exam]^le,  *'  fra  Girolamo,  card*  Seripando,  theologo  di  molta  fama,"  [He  aet  apart  for  the 
council  firiar  Girolamo  oirdinal  Seripando,  a  divine  of  great  fiunel ;  that  ia  enough  for  him. 

Viaoonti'a  letters,  which  Sarpi  had  before  him,  were  afterwards  printed,  and,  at  the  firat 
dance  we  find,  on  comparing  tnem,  that  here  and  there  he  keeps  very  doae  to  them.  Take, 
for  inatanoe,  Visconti,  Lettrea  et  Negotiations,  tom.  iL  p.  174. — [Yisconti's  Letters  and 
Negotiationa,  voL  ii  p.  174.] 


"  Ci  tono  pm  atati  alcnni  Spagnuoli,  liquali 
pariando  detf  iatituiione  de  veacovi  e  della 
reaidena  havevano  havuto  ordine  di  aflSrmare 
oaeste  opinioni  per  vere  come  li  precetti  del 
oecaloro.  Silvia  aegu)  in  queate  due  ma- 
terie  1  opinifme  di  Granata,  dicendo  ch'era 


[Here  there  were  then  some  Spaniards,  who 
in  speaking  of  the  institution  of  bishops  and 
of  residence,  had  orders  given  them  to  affirm 
that  these  opinions  were  as  true  aa  the  pre- 
oepta  of  the  decalogue.  Seville  followed  on 
theae  two  aubjects  the  opinion  of  Granada, 
aaying  that  it  waa  plain  truth  that  the  reai- 
denoe  and  inatitution  of  biahops  are  of  divine 

Spointment  and  what  no  one  could  deny, 
ding  that  ao  much  the  more  ought  they  to 
make  such  a  declaration  in  order  to  condemn 
the  opinion  of  the  heretica  who  hdd  the  con- 
trary. Cadis,  Aliffi,  and  Montemarano,  with 
many  other  Spanish  prelates,  adhered  to  the 
views  of  Granada  and  Seville ;  but  it  pleased 
the  Lord  God  that  they  brought  themselves 
at  last  to  a  good  determination.] 

[Granada  said,  that  it  waa  an  unworthy 
thing  to  have  ao  long  derided  the  fathera  by 
taking  up  the  fandaraental  prindple  of  the 
episcopal  inatitution  and  then  inatantly  pasa- 
ing  it  over,  and  he  called  for  the  dedaraticm 
of  ita  being  de  jure  divino,  aaying  that  he 
wondered  at  their  not  having  decbred  that 
point  moat  true  and  infalliue.  He  added, 
that  they  ought  to  prohibit  aa  heretical  all 
hooka  that  maintained  the  contrary.  To  which 
view  there  adhered  Seville,  affinmng  that  it 
was  plain  truth,  which  no  one  ooiud  deny, 
and  toat  it  ought  to  be  declared  by  condemn- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  heretics  who  main- 
tained the  contrary.  There  further  followed 
Cadis,  Aliffe,  and  Monte  Marano,  with  the 
other  Spanish  prelates,  some  of  whom  said 
that  their  opinion  was  as  true  as  the  precepts 
oi  the  decdogue.] 

It  win  be  seen  that  Sarpi  is  no  ordinary  transcriber:  the  farther  we  comnare  him  with  the 
looroea  whence  he  draws,  the  more  do  we  percdve  how  well  he  understood  how  to  complete 
the  connection,  and  to  g[ive  relief  to  the  expression  by  a  slight  turn  in  the  phraseology;  but 
«t  the  same  time  he  obviously  tries  to  give  greater  force  to  the  expression  to  the  diaadvantage 
of  the  eoun<^. 

Aa  it  would  be  imposaible  to  auppose  otherwise,  he  treata  the  unprinted  just  as  he  treats 
the  printed  materials. 

Bat  one  can  understand  that  this  at  times  very  much  inftuencea  the  conception  formed  of 
uattera  of  ftut,  aa,  among  other  inatancea,  appeara  m  the  description  of  the  moat  important 
of  our  Genoan  idigioua  confbrencei,  tint  of  Ratiaboii  in  1541. 


reddensa  ed  iatitusione  deUi 
Teseovl  eaaere  de  jure  divino  e  che  niuno  la 
potent  negaie,  aoj(giunjgendo  che  tanto  pi&  d 
dovea  fine  td  dicmaradone  per  dannare  I'opi- 
mone  de  gli  heretid  che  t«ievano  il  contrario. 
Gnadiee,  Aliffi  e  Montemarano  con  molti  dtri 
prdad  Spagnuoli  hanno  aderito  dl'  (^inione 
di  Granata  e  di  Segovia ;  ma  piacque  d  sig- 
noie  dio  che  d  feoero  all*ultimo  di  buona  liso- 
huione." 

Sarpi,  viiL  753:  "  Granata  diaae^essercoaa 
ind^na  haver  tanto  tempo  deriso  li  padri 
tntttando  dd  fondamento  ddl'  institudone 
de*  veacovi  e  poi  adesso  trdaadandola,  e  ne 
rioereb  k  diehiaradone  de  jure  divino,  dicendo 
iDaravei^iard  perehe  non  si  dichiaraase  un  td 
pionto  veriaaimo  et  iniUlibile.  A^onae  che 
si  doveano  prohibire  come  heretici  tutti  qnd 
fibri  che  dioevano  il  contrario.  Al  qud  parer 
adheil  Segovia,  affermando  che  era  eapreaaa 
veriti  che  niaauno  poteva  neg;arla,  e  d  aoveva 
didiiarare  per  dannare  I'openione  degli  here- 
tid die  tenevano  il  contrario.  Seguivano 
anoo  Goadioe,  Aliffe  et  Monte  Marano  con 
di  dtri  prdati  Spagnuoli,  de*  ouah  dcuni 
Qtaaero,  la  knro  openione  eaaer  cosi  vera  come 
li  preertti  dd  decdog^." 
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Here  he  ag&in  keeps  nearest  to  Sleidau :  no  doubt  he  h«d  likewise  in  his  tje  the  report 
that  Bucer  drew  up  of  that  couference. 

In  the  use  he  makes  of  these  German  sources,  he  commits  anew  the  faults  abore  adverted 
to.  The  orders  gave  the  emperor  at  that  diet  an  answer  to  his  proposals  twice.  Both  times 
they  were  themselves  disunited.  The  electoral  colle^  was  in  favour  of  the  empenv's  inten- 
tions, the  college  of  the  princes  was  sj^nst  it  Yet  there  was  this  difRenmce,  that  the 
princes  yielded  the  first  time,  yet  they  did  not  do  so  the  second;  they  then  handed  in  «n 
answer,  declining  compliance. 

Sleidan  endeavours  to  explain  the  opposition  of  the  collie  of  the  princes  by  lemaikiiig; 
that  there  were  so  many  bisnops  iu  that  coll^pe ;  a  very  important  point  certainly,  as  respects 
the  constitution  of  the  empire.  But  Sarpi  quite  does  away  with  the  real  state  at  matters 
by  persisting  in  calling  the  college  of  princes  directly  bishops.  Speaking  of  the  first  refdy, 
he  says,  *'  I  vescovi  rifiutarono"  [the  bishops  revised] ;  of  the  second,  **  I  vesoovi  coa  alcuni 
pochi  prendpi  cattoUci"  [the  bishops,  with  some  few  catholic  princes] ;  which,  aooordingiy, 
as  has  been  said,  quite  misrepresents  the  constitution  of  the  empire. 

Meanwhile,  we  nave  no  wish  to  dwell  longer  on  this.  The  main  affair  is  what  use  he  made 
of  original  and  more  secret  sources,  with  regard  to  which  he  might  venture  to  bdieve,  that 
th^  might  stUl  remain  for  a  long  time  unknown. 

For  the  history  of  that  diet,  he  had  the  instructions  communicated  to  Contanni,  and  whidi 
Cardinal  Quirim  afterwards  caused  to  be  printed  also  from  a  Venetian  MS. 

Here  we  have  first  to  remark,  that  what  he  found  in  these  instructions  be  here  and  there 
interweaves  into  the  conferences  which  the  \egttte  held  with  the  emperor. 

For  example,  in  the  instructions,  we  find  as  follows : — "  Eos  articulos  in  quibna  inter  se 
convenire  non  possunt,  ad  nos  remittant,  qui  in  fide  boni  pastoris  et  uniwsalis  pontifids 
dabimus  operam  ut  per  universale  concilium  vel  ^  aliquam  viam  ae^uivalentem  non  pne> 
cipitanter,  sed  matiue  et  quemadmodum  res  tanti  momenti  exigit,  finis  his  controversiiB  im- 
ponatur,  et  remedium  quod  his  malis  adhibendum  est  quam  diutissime  perdurare  posait." — 
[Let  them  remit  to  us  those  articles  on  which  they  cannot  agree  among  themsehrea^  and  we, 
on  the  fiuth  oi  a  good  pastor  and  universal  bishop,  will  do  our  endeavour  that  either  by  a 
general  council  or  some  equivalent  method,  not  precipitately  but  maturely,  and  as  a  matter 
of  such  moment  demands,  an  end  may  be  put  to  thrae  controversies,  and  that  the  remedy 
which  is  to  be  applied  to  these  evils  may  last  as  long  as  possible.! 

Sarpi  makes  Contarini  require,  "ogni  cosa  si  manduse  al  papa,  ii  qual  prcnnetteva  in  fisde  di 
buon  pastore  et  universal  pontefice  di  fi&re  che  il  tutto  fosse  detmninato  per  nn  condlio 
genenue  o  per  altra  via  eqmvalente  con  sinoeritk  e  con  nissun  affetto  humano,  non  con  pre- 
dpitio,  ma  maturamente." — [that  everything  should  be  remitted  to  the  pope,  who  promised 
on  the  faith  of  a  good  pastor  and  universal  oishop,  to  do  all  that  should  be  determined  by 
a  general  council,  or  by  some  other  equivalent  method,  with  sincerity,  and  without  any 
human  affection,  not  precipitately  but  maturely/) 

The  instructions  proceed  at  another  place  as  follows: — 

"Si  quidem  ab  initio  pontificatus  nostri, 
ut  facihus  hoc  religionis  dissidium  in  pris- 
tinam  concordiam  reduoeretur,  primum 
diristianos  prindpes  ad  veram  pacem  et  con- 
cordiam per  literas  et  nuntios  nostros  saepis- 
sime  hortati  sumus,  . .  mox  ob  faauc  eandem 
causam  concilium  generale  ....  christianis  re- 
^hus  etprindpibusetiamper  proprios  nuntios 
significavimus,  ....  multaque  in  Uermania  re- 
ligionis causa  non  eaqua  decuit  auctoritatem 
uostram,  ad  quam  rehgionis  judidum  co^- 
tio  et  examen  spectat,  reverentia  tractan  et 
fieri,  non  absque  gravi  dolore  aiiimi  inteUexi- 
mus,  tum  temporum  conditione  moti,  tum 
Caesareae  et  regiae  majestatum  vel  earum 
oratorum  pollidtationibus  persuasi,  quod  ea 
quae  hie  nebant  boni  alicujus  inde  secuturi 
causa  fiereut,  partim  patientes  tulimus,"  etc. 


To  this  Sarpi  adds: — 

"Sicome  la  S**  S.  nel  prindpio  del  pontifi- 
eato  per  questo  medesimo  fine  haveva  man- 
dato  lettere  e  nuntii  a  prencipi  per  celebrar 
il  concilio,  e  poi  intimatolo,  e  mandato  al 
luogo  i  suoi  l^ati,  e  che  se  haveva  soppor- 
tato  che  in  Germania  tante  volte  s'havesse 
/Murinto  delle  cose  della  religione  con  poca 
rirerentui  dell'  autorit^  sua,  aUa  quale  sola 
Bpetta  trattarle,  lliavevm  fatto  pet  euei^U 


\ 


[In  as  much  as  since  the  commencement 
of  our  pontificate,  in  order  that  this  religious 
dissension  might  be  the  more  easily  brought 
back  to  andent  concord,  first  we  very  fre- 
quently exhorted  Christian  prinoea  by  our 
letters  and  nundos,  to  true  peace  and  con- 
cord, ....  presently  for  the  same  cause  a 
general  coundl ....  was  intimated  by  os  to 
Uhristian  kings  and  princes,  even  by  sperial 
nundos, ....  and  we  learned  not  without 
grievous  mental  disquietude,  that  many 
things  were  handled  and  done  in  Germany 
on  account  of  rehgion,  without  that  reverence 
which  was  befitting  our  authority,  to  which 
belongs  the  judgmeut,  cognisance  and  ex- 
amination of  religion,  yet,  influenced  both 
bjr  the  state  of  the  times,  and  b^  the  pro- 
mises of  imperial  and  roval  maiesties  ortneir 
ambassadors,  that  the  things  done  here  had 
been  done  for  the  sake  of  some  good  that 
was  to  follow,  we  have  so  far  patiently  borne 
with  it,  etc] 

[Inasmuch  as  His  Holinras  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  pontificate  for  this  same 
purpose  had  sent  letters  and  nundoa  to  the 
princes,  in  order  to  the  celebrating  of  a 
coiucil,  and  had  then  intimated  it,  and  had 
sent  his  legates  to  the  place,  and  that  if  he 
had  borne  with  religious  matters  ha^mig  been 
«^\uuv  of  so  often  in  Germany  with  little 
leNetenic^  lot \ca  «Nit2&<csr)LVi « tA  which  alone  it 
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dalle  M**  S.  data  intentione  e  promessd  che 
cao  si  (aoera  per  bene." 


belongs  to  treat  of  inch  thingi,  he  had  done 
so  from  his  Majesty  having  intended  and 
promised  that  this  was  done  for  good.] 


M 


Enough — it  is  evident  that  the  explanations  which  Sarpi  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Con- 
tarini,  are  taken  directly  ftt)m  the  instructions  given  to  the  latter;  and  once  that  we  know 
how  the  matter  stands,  we  can  readily  excuse  him.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
in  proceedinjg  thus,  the  truth  is  occasionally  confounded  with  error.  In  the  course  of  the 
dai^  alterations  in  events,  the  legate  had  his  instructions  altered.  Reasons  which  were  cal- 
culated for  the  case  of  those  points  only  on  which  the  parties  could  not  anee  being  to  be 
sent  to  Rome,  are  allowed  by  the  author  to  be  proposed  by  him  (Contariiu)  at  a  time  when 
it  was  required  in  Rome  that  he  should  submit  to  tne  approval  of  the  Roman  court  all  those 
points  besides  on  which  the  parties  were  already  agreed. 

But  to  this  first  departure  from  strict  accuracy,  seen  in  the  author's  applying  to  one  state 
of  things  words  of  the  instructions  intended  for  another,  he  further  adds  others  still  more 
tmportaiit. 

The  pope,  in  the  instructions,  declares  himsdf  specially  opposed  to  a  national  council : — 

[You  will  remind  his  imperial  Majes^how 
much  he  always  detested  that  council,  and 
how,  both  elsewhere  and  at  Bologna,  he  said 
that  nothing  would  be  so  pernicious,  at  once 
to  the  apostolical  and  imperial  dignities,  than 
a  national  council  of  the  Germans,  and  openly 
confessed  that  in  no  better  way  could  it  be 
obviated  than  by  a  general  council :  moreover 
his  Mijesty,  also,  after  the  diet  that  was  held 
at  Ratisbon  in  1532,  as  was  to  be  expected 
from  his  singular  prudence,  ever  strenuously 
endeavoured  to  prevent  any  imperial  diet  be- 
in^  held  from  tnat  time  forth,  and  occasion 
bemg  taken  ftt>m  it  for  proceeding  to  hold  a 
national  council.] 

This  Sarpi,  too,  gives  word  for  word,  and  avowedly,  indeed,  as  taken  fit)m  the  instruc- 
tions; still  it  is  wiu  a  notable  addition. 


Miyestati  Caesareae  in  memoriam  redigas, 
quantopere  concilium  iUnd  sit  semper  detests^ 
ta,  cum  idibi  tum  Bononiae  palam  oiceret  nihil 
aeque  peraiciosum  fore  et  apostolicae  et  im- 
penali  dignitatibus  quam  Germanorum  na- 
ti<male  condUum,  ilia  nulla  meliore  via  quam 
Der  generate  conolium  obviam  iri  posse  con- 
nteretur:  quin  imo  etiam  S.  M.  post  Ratis- 
bonensem  dietam  anno  domiiii  1532  habitam 
pro  sua  singulari  prudentia  omni  studio  sem- 
per egit  ne  qua  imperialis  dieta  hactenus  sit 
celebrata  ac  ex  ea  oocasioue  ad  concilium  na- 
tionale  deveniretur." 


"Che  raccordasse  all'  imperatore  quanto 
q;)i  medesimo  havesse  detestato  il  condlio 
nationale  essendo  in  Bologna,  conosoendolo 
pemidoao  all'  autorit^  imperiale:  poiche  i 
sudditi  preso  animo  dal  vedersi  conoessa  po- 
tettik  di  mntare  le  cose  della  religione  pensa^ 
rebbono  anoora  a  miitare  lo  stato ;  e  che  S. 
M.  dope  il  1532  non  volse  mai  piii  celebrare 
in  sua  presenaa  dieta  imperiale  per  non  dar 
occaiione  di  domandar  concilio  nationale." 


[That  he  sliould  remind  the  emperor  how 
much  he  himself  had  detested  anational  council 
when  he  was  at  Bologna,  acknowledging  how 
pernicious  it  would  be  to  the  imperial  autho- 
rity; since  subjects,  emboldened  at  seeing 
power  concedes  to  them  for  changing  the 
things  of  religion,  would  think  also  of  chang- 
ing the  state;  and  that  his  Majesty  after  1532 
did  not  wish  that  an  imperial  diet  should  any 
more  be  held  in  his  preseuoe,  lO  that  he  might 
not  give  occasion  for  demanding  a  national 
council.] 

Who  would  not  suppose  that  the  emperor  had  himself  expressed  the  idea  that  a  nation 
readily  dianged  its  form  of  government,  if  it  had  once  changed  its  religion  ?  But  this  I  can- 
not beUeve  on  the  author's  mere  assertion.  Nothing  to  that  effect  is  found  in  the  instruc- 
tions.   It  is  an  idea  that  obtained  aurrency  after  tbs  events  of  a  later  period.* 

I  do  not  think  mv  criticisms  will  appear  too  petty  and  minute.  How  shall  we  ascertain 
bow  ttx  a  man  speiks  the  truth  but  by  comparing  him  with  the  ori|^nal  sources  which  he 
had  had  before  his  eyes  ? 

I  find  a  farther  inaccuracy,  still  stronger  than  the  above. 

In  the  very  first  conference  which  he  puts  down  as  having  taken  place  between  Contarini 
and  the  emperor,  he  intermixes  the  words  of  the  instructions :  those  important  words  to 
idueh  also  we  have  referred. 

The  pope  excuses  himself  for  not  having  given  the  cardinal  such  extensive  discretionary 
powers  as  had  been  wished  for  him  by  the  emperor  and  the  king : — 


Primnm  quia  videndum  imprimis  est,  an 

proteatantes in  prindpiii  nobiscum 

eonveniant,  cujusmodi  est  hi^ns  sanctae  sedis 
primatua  tanquam  a  deo  et  salvatore  nostro 
utstitutus,  sacros.  ecdesiae  sacramenta,  et  alia 


1  IbDy 


[First,  since  it  is  to  be  seen,  in  the  first 

place,  whether  the  protestants shall 

agree  with  us  in  pnnciples,  of  such  a  kind  as 
that  of  the  primacy  of  this  holy  see  as  insti- 
tuted by  God  and  our  Saviour,  the  sacred  holy 


will  think  this  hypcrcrftldnn.    Ths  imtraetiona  plainly  point  to  th*  wnparofli  havlnf  openly  tx- 
fct  tiw  aua»  M  wn  M  rtUfioo  liiould  wattn  from  th>  diacawtoni  of  »  nnttonal  eoancfl.    Dul 
wImiI  eMI  flvfl  eoaM  h*  Armd,  If  not  •  ehanfla  in  tlw  tirnu  of  forcmmcot  ?    Snrpi,  thnvSara,  nMf«ly  takM  th*  vary 
Hbarty  of  itntlng  tlM  nnporor*!  apprvhcnilon  mort  ftiUy.    Nor  art  w  mm  thn*  h*  mMni  to  pat  thia  <!•*•- 
of  II  In  th*  wnpCTor'a  mouth.    FoieU*  la  tfandiUod  $tmulatgu*  in  Latin  by  F.  Akam*  (1M7),  in  hli  "  Ia 
idaaaMinleolanilfvUHthtantelatMe  of  ttw  Hntcnocfram  tlMiMonl»aaii«IL«a\bft«K0u\ 
HkwoaUappmrUmt  tb*  iMaod  oMd  Doi  MiyBaOT*  te  F>i^  latte  vmyiraf*  vmM^  VtaHk^aM^Mai^ 
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^uaedam  quae  turn  sacraram  literarum  auto- 
ntate  turn  univenalis  ecclesiae  perpetua  ob- 
■enratione  hactenus  observata  et  comprobata 
foere  et  tibi  nota  esse  bene  scimuB :  (juibus 
■tatim  initio  admissis  omnis  super  aliis  con- 
troYeraiis  concordia  tentaretur." 


aacraments  of  the  dmrch,  and  soaie  other 
things  that  hare  hitherto  been  obaervcd  and 
approved  both  by  the  authority  of  the  holy 
scriptures  and  by  the  perpetual  obaenration 
of  the  universal  churdi,  and  which  we  know 
to  be  well  known  to  you:  whidi  thio|^  being 
once  admitted  at  the  b^^inning,  an  agree- 
ment might  be  attempted  on  all  other  contro- 
versies.] 

[That  his  Holiness  had  given  him  fidl  powers 
to  agree  with  the  protestanta,  prw^dea  main 
points  were  admitted,  namdy,  the  primaqr  of 
the  apostolic  see,  as  instituted  by  Chriat,  and 
the  sacraments  as  tau|^ht  in  the  chnnEh  of 
Bome,  and  the  other  tkm^t  determmed  im  the 
bull  ofLeOf  offering  to  give  every  r'^'^  *' 
to  Germany  in  other  matters.] 


Sarpi  makes  Contarini  say — 

"  Che  S.  8**  gli  aveva  data  ogui  potest^  di 
concordare  co'  prot^tanti,  purche  essi  amroet- 
tino  i  principii,  che  sonno  il  primato  della 
sede  apostohca  instituito  da  Christo,  et  i 
sacramenti  sicome  sono  insegnati  nella  chiesa 
Romana,  e  le  altre  cote  determinate  nella  boUa 
di  Leone,  offerendoti  nelle  altre  cose  di  dar 
ogni  sodisfottione  alia  Germania." 

The  difference  here  is  manifest.  The  entire  possibility  of  a  successftil  reault  lay  in  the 
indefiniteness  of  the  p^ud  expressions.  The  conference  could  have  had  no  conceivable  dbjtet, 
had  there  been  no  room  len  for  such  a  prospect,  but  according  to  Sarpi,  this,  properiy 
speaking,  vanishes  altogether.  The  pope  will  not  have  "quaedam  quae  tibi  nota  esae  bene 
sdmus,  [something  which  we  know  to  be  well  known  to  you,]  he  demands  the  reooni- 
tion  of  what  is  laid  down  in  Leo  X.'s  bull,  that  is,  the  condemnation  of  the  lAtheran  ooc- 
trines.    This  was  what  never  could  have  beeu  accomplished. 

In  general,  Sarpi  will  not  acknowledjge  that  the  PApal  see  showed  any  kind  of  compliancy 
whatever.  According  to  him  Contarini  had  to  defend  the  papal  authority  in  the  most 
rigorous  forms.  With  Sarpi  he  starts  at  once  from  this  point.  The  pope  oonld  by  no 
means  share  with  any  man  the  office  of  determining  doubtful  points  of  faith:  to  him  alone 
was  the  privilege  given  of  never  erring,  in  the  words,  "Ego  rogavi  pro  te,  Petre." — [I  have 
prayed  for  thee,  Peter.]  Matters  th^,  of  whidi,  in  the  Instructions  at  least,  not  a  wwd 
IS  to  be  found. 

For  in  general  Sarpi  viewed  the  popedom  in  the  li^t  of  his  own  time.  After  tiie  mtora- 
tion  had  been  accomplished,  it  became  much  more  dictatorial  and  inflexible  than  it  had  been 
in  the  days  of  jeoparay  and  pressure.  But  it  was  in  that  plenitude  oi  power  and  unbroken 
self-confidenoe,  that  it  presented  itself  to  the  eyes  of  Sarpi.  What  he  experienced  and  felt 
he  then  transferred  to  eariier  times.  All  the  pieces  of  iniformation,  and  uie  documenta  he 
could  lay  his  hand  upon,  he  interpreted  in  this  sense,  which  to  him  was  so  natunl,  and  was 
based  on  the  position  of  his  native  dtv,  his  par^  in  that  dty,  and  his  own  personal  position. 

We  have  yet  another  historical  work  of  Paul  Sarpi  on  the  subject  of  the  Venetian  Rranan 
dissensions  of  1606:  "Historia  particolare  delle  cose  passate  tra  1  siimmo  pontefioe  Paolo 
V.  e  la  Ser—  Rep*  di  Venetia,  lion  1624,"  [Particular  history  of  the  matters  tfiat  paased 
between  the  supreme  pontiff  Paul  V.,  and  the  most  Serene  Repubhc  of  Venice,  Lyons  IGIM,] 
which  on  the  whole  is  written  in  a  kindred  spirit.  Masterly  in  point  of  description,  and 
truthful  upon  the  whole,  still  it  is  a  party  writing.  We  find  httle  or  nothing  in  Saipi  about 
the  dissensions  of  the  Venetians  among  themselves,  which  broke  out  on  that  occasion,  and 
formed  so  important  a  feature  of  internal  history.  According  to  him  one  would  suppose 
that  they  were  all  of  one  mind.  He  constantly  speaks  of  the  princepf;  so  he  *^^^pi%tn  the 
Venetian  civil  government.  This  fiction,  accordingly,  does  not  admit  of  his  going  into  a 
minute  description  of  internal  affairs.  He  skips  over  the  things  that  were  not  so  creditable 
to  Venice;  for  example,  the  delivering  up  of  the  prisoners  which  we  have  mentioned,  aa  if 
he  did  not  know  why  it  was  that  they  were  first  handed  over  to  the  ambassador,  and  then, 
with  other  words,  to  the  cardinal.  Nor  does  he  mention  that  the  Spaniards  were  for  the 
exclusion  of  the  Jesuits.  He  entertained  an  implacable  dislike  to  both,  and  shut  hia  eye 
to  the  fact  of  their  interests  happening  in  this  case  to  dash. 

Now  it  is  nearly  the  same  witn  the  history  of  the  Council.  The  sources  of  information 
are  industriously  collected, — ^remarkably  well  elaborated — superior  talent  shown  in  the  use 
that  is  made  of  them;  neither  can  it  be  said  that  they  are  falsified^  that  they  are  often  and 
essentially  perverted,  but  they  are  worked  up  in  the  ipirit  of  a  decided  opposition. 

By  this  Sarpi  led  the  way  anew  to  another  side.  To  that  work  of  compilation  he  gave 
the  unity  of  tne  general  tendency;  his  work  is  condemnatory,  sneering,  hostUe:  it  is  the 
first  example  of  a  history  which  makes  ceaseless  fault-finding  accompany  the  whole  develop- 
ment of  its  subject:  far  more  deddedly  than  de  Thou,  who  first  merely  touched  on  tiiat 
method;  in  this  Sarpi  found  afterwards  innumerable  followers. 

Istoria  del  condlio  di  Trento  scritta  dal  padre  Sforsa  Pallavidno  della  oompagnia  di  Geau. 
1664. — [History  of  the  council  of  Trent  by  father  Pallavidno,  oi  the  Company  of 
Jesus,  1664.] 

Such  a  book  as  Sarpi's  history,  so  richly  fiumished  with  details  till  then  unknown,  full  of 
wit  and  evil-speaking,  on  so  important  an  occurrence,  whidi  in  its  conaequenoea  exevdaed  a 
commanding  ufluence  over  those  times,  could  not  fail  to  nudce  the  cteepeit  imprenion. 
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Tlie  fint  edition  appeared  in  1619;  np  to  1622,  a  Latin  translation  appeared  fonr  times; 
Wit^lfT  these  there  were  a  German  aua  a  French  translation. 

Hie  Roman  court  was  all  the  more  bent  on  having  it  refuted,  as  in  point  of  fact  it  con- 
tained  so  manj  errors  which  were  obvioos  to  all  persons  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  ooeiurienees  of  that  period. 

A  Jesuit,  Terentio  Alciati,  prefect  of  the  studies  in  the  CoIIn^o  Romano,  busied  himself 
ftvthwith  with  the  amassing  of  materials  for  a  rpfutation  which  at  the  same  time  should 
foffm  a  complete  work.  His  book  bore  the  title  "  Historiae  Condlii  Tridentini  a  yeritatis 
iMoatibiu  erulgatae  elenchus;"^  [Confutation  of  the  History  of  Trent  published  by  the 
^nmrni^irm  of  truth;]  he  Collected  an  enormous  mass  of  materials,  but  died  in  1651,  before  he 
had  worked  these  mto  a  book. 

The  Jesuit  general  Nickel  selected  for  that  task  another  brother  of  the  order  who  had 
■beady  so  far  given  proof  of  literary  taloit,  Sfona  Pallavicini ;  he  relieved  him  of  other 
cagagements :  "  like  a  ^ndoUiere*  of  sddiers,"  says  Pallavidui  himself,  the  general  appointed 
him  to  tlwt  work. 

PsJkneiBi  brought  out  this  work  in  three  thick  quartos,  the  first  of  which  appeared  in 
1656. 

It  u  one  which  reaUr  comprises  an  uncommonly  rich  body  of  materials,  and  for  the  history 
of  the  16th  oentunr — ^for  it  starts  from  the  first  rise  of  the  Reformation — ^is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Pubuc  archives  were  opened  for  the  author,  and  he  had  free  access  to  all  the 
avnIaUe  materials  contained  in  the  Roman  libraries.  He  could  avail  himself  not  only  of 
tiie  acta  of  the  councU  to  the  utmost  extent,  but  also  of  the  correspondence  of  the  legates 
with  Rome,  and  a  vast  medley  of  other  documentary  pieces  of  information.  Far  from  mak- 
ii^  any  secret  of  his  originals,  he  rather  makes  a  puade  of  their  titles  on  the  margin  of  his 
book :  they  are  very  numerous. 

Now  his  first  business  is  to  confute  Sarpi.  At  the  end  of  each  volume  he  appends  a  cata- 
logue of  the  "errors  in  focts,"  of  which  he  maintains  that  he  has  convicted  his  opponent:  he 
vedons  up  861.  But  innumerable  others,  he  adds,  which  he  has  also  refuted,  are  not  men- 
tioned in  that  catalogue. 

He  81^  in  his  preface,  that  "  he  will  not  permit  himself  to  engage  in  pettv  skirmishes : 
whoever  would  attack  him,  might  advance  in  regular  order  of  battle,  and  confute  his  whole 
book,  as  he  had  confuted  Paul  Sarpi."  But  what  a  formidable  task  were  that !  We  cannot 
be  tempted  to  proceed  in  such  a  fiuhion. 

We  must  be  content,  as  we  have  said,  only  to  do  as  much  as  may  enable  one  to  form  an 
idea  oi  PaUavidni's  method,  by  giving  some  examples  of  it. 

Now,  as  he  drew  his  materials  from  so  many  secret  records,  and,  properlv  speaking,  formed 
the  whole  book  by  interweaving  them  into  one  tissue,  the  first  tding  of  importance  is  to 
have  an  idea  of  the  use  he  makes  of  these. 

Una  we  shaD  find  we  can  do  best  in  those  cases  where  the  oririnal  documents,  of  which 
he  availed  himself,  were  afterwards  printed.  I  have  been  so  fortunate  also  as  to  have 
inspected  a  whole  range  of  documents,  never  yet  printed,  and  which  he  quotes.  We  must 
oow  proceed  to  compare  the  originals  with  his  elaboration  of  them. 

This  I'win  do,  in  some  points,  seriatim. 

1.  And  here  it  must,  first  of  all,  be  owned,  that  the  written  instructions  and  papers  which 
hj  b^Ofe  Pallavicini,  are  often  quite  satisfactorilv  excerpted  and  employed  bv  him.  I  have, 
for  eiample*  compared  a  body  of  instructions  which  the  Spanish  ambassador  obtained  in 
NovcmhCT,  1562 ;  the  answer  which  the  pope  returned  to  him  in  March,  1563 ;  the  fresh 
instractiooa  with  which  the  pope  provided  his  nuncio,  with  the  extracts  in  Pallavicini,  and 
have  fbond  them  in  f^nenu  quite  to  the  same  purport.  Pallav.  xx.  10,  xxiv.  1.  He  has 
availed  himself  of  his  nght  to  venture  upon  some  traospositions  that  do  no  prejudice  to 
truth.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  he  softens  some  strong  expressions ;  for  example,  when  the 
pope  asya  that  he  had  re-opened  the  council  only  in  consequence  of  his  reliance  on  the  kinj^s 
under  the  conviction  that  the  king  was  to  be  his  right  arm,  and  would  be  a  gmde 


and  leader  to  him  in  all  his  projects  and  proceedings — "  il  fondamento  che  facessimo  nell' 
ptomesaa  de  8.  M**  e  de'  suoi  ministri  di  doverci  assistere  ci  fece  entrare  arditamente  nell* 
impiLsa,  pensando  di  avere  S.  M**  per  nostro  bracdo  dritto  e  che  avesse  a  esserci  guida  o 
csondnttiero  in  ogni  nostra  axione  e  pensiero" — ^he  makes  him  say  only  that  he  would  not 
again  have  openra  the  council,  had  he  not  cherished  the  confident  expectation  that  the  king 
wodM  be  his  arm  and  his  leader.  Here,  as  the  substance  of  the  thing  remains,  there  can  be 
no  real  ground  for  censure.  On  Visconti  being  sent  to  Spain,  and  another  ambassador  to 
the  emperor,  Sarpi  supposes  (viii.  61)  that  their  commission  to  propose  a  meeting  was  a 
mere  feint ;  but  this  is  quite  too  refined  a  suspicion ;  the  proposal  of  a  congress,  or  of  a 
cmference,  as  it  was  then  called,  is  one  of  the  points  most  urgently  pressed  in  the  instruc* 
tiona.    Pallavicini  is  unquestionably  quite  in  the  right  when  he  insists  upon  this. 

2,  PaUavicini,  however,  is  not  in  every  instance  the  better  informed  of  the  two.  When 
Sttrpi  relates  that  Paul  III.,  at  the  conference  of  Busseto,  made  the  proposal  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  of  bestowing  Milan  upon  his  nephew,  who  was  married  to  a  natural  daughter  of 
the  emperor's,  Pallavicini  devotes  an  entire  chapter  to  refute  him.  He  will  not  believe  the 
historians  in  whose  works,  besides,  this  appears.  "  How  then,"  he  exclaims,  **  could  the  pope 
hare  dared  to  write  letters  to  the  emperor  m  such  a  tone  as  he  did  employ  in  writing  to  him  ?" 


1  SottfiiiMlBVanadMlU. 
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e  Milan." — [The  one — tne  iK>De — asks  for  Milan,  which  he  will  never  get ;  the 
emperor — 400,000  scudi,  whica  he  will  nerer  get  withomt  deliYering  «p  Milm.] 


Con  qnal  petto  ayiebbe  ardito  di  scriTere  a  Carlo  lettere  coal  risentite  ?  The  emperor  might 
nave  charged  him  with  shameless  dissimulation  (simulatione  a&odata).  As  PaUaTidm  ia  so 
vehement,  one  must  suppose  that  here  he  writes  bonajide.  Not  the  leas  has  the  matter  its 
foundation  in  truth,  as  Sarpi  rclatea  it.  This  appears  past  aH  contradiction,  horn  the 
despatches  of  the  Florentine  ambassador.    (DisiMcdo  Ouiodardini,  26  Giu^pK)  154S.) 

Further,  on  this  subject,  still  more  ample  details  are  found  in  a  manoaenpt  life  oc  Basto. 
We  may  mention  a  discorao  of  cardinal  Carpi,  which  ia  precisely  to  the  same  eflect.  Nay, 
even  in  the  year  1547.  the  pope  had  not  quite  laid  aside  this  idea :  "  Jjd  cardinal  de  Bologne 
au  roy  Henry  11." — [The  cardinal  of  Bologna  to  king  Henry  H.] — In  Bihier  iL  9.  "t/mk — 
le  papa — demands  Milan^qu'  il  jamais  n'aura;  Tautre — ^I'empereur— 400,000  ac.,  qa*fl  n*i 
sans  rendre  Milan."- 
other — the 
Notwithstandin;^  this,  Paul  III.  wrote  those  letters. 

But  the  question  still  remains,  whether  Pallavicini,  when  he  coea  wrong,  mufbrmly  does 
so  bona  fide.  This  cannot  have  been  the  case  in  all  instances.  It  occasioulDy  happens  that 
his  documents  are  not  so  orthodox  and  (Roman)  catholic  as  himself.  While  affurs  were  as 
yet  only  taking  their  course,  and  represented  on  all  sides  every  possibility  of  a  different 
development,  tney  could  not  be  viewed  so  rigorously  as  afterwards,  when  all  liad  aeain  become 
firmly  established.  Such  a  compromise  as  the  peace  of  religion  was,  could  never  oe  approved 
by  the  (Roman  catholic)  orthodfoxy  of  the  17th  century ;  P^avicini  laments  the  "detnmenti 
gravissimi"  [most  grievous  losses]  which  it  cost  the  Koman  see ;  he  compares  it  to  a  pallia- 
tive cure,  which  only  brings  on  a  more  dangerous  crisis.  Nevertheless,  he  found  tbt  report 
of  a  nuncio  upon  it,  who  clearly  saw  ita  neoeasity.  This  was  bishop  Delfino  of  ^-"^1!* 
Itf  lavicini  quotes  the  report  which  had  been  rendored  by  this  bishop  to  cardinal  Caraffa,  and 
in  fact  makes  use  of  it.    But  how  does  he  do  this  ? 

All  the  reasons  wherewith  Delfiuo  demonstrates  the  vital  necessity  for  sodi  an  agreement 
he  changes  into  grounds  of  exculpation  adduced  by  Ferdinand  for  himadf. 

The  nuncio  says :  At  this  time  there  was  no  prince  and  no  city  which  would  not  hav* 
traded  with  its  neighbour.  He  names  them — the  land  was  going  to  wreck,  aa  if  they  formed 
an  opposition  diet — ^Brandenburg,  Herae.  and  Saxony  write  from  Naumbuig,  that  tliey  will 
keep  themselves  united.  The  king  had  besought  uie  emperor  rather  to  make  peace  with 
Fnuice,  and  to  fix  his  re^rds  on  Germany ;  yet  he  refused  to  do  so.  In  the  micut  of  aocfa 
an  unhealthy  state  of  things,  the  constituted  orders  met ;  the  king  now  sanctioned  the  points 
on  which  both  parties  had  united ;  so  joyfully  had  they  done  this  (si  aUq^rimente)  that  never 
since  the  days  of  Maximilian  has  Germany  been  ao  quiet  as  it  is  now. 

Now  Pallavicini,  too,  touches  on  all  this  (1.  xiii.  c.  13),  but  bow  much  ia  it  weakened  by 
its  being  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  prince,  who  seeks  only  to  exculpate  himself. 


[Exculpating  hiiqself  of  this  with  the  alle- 
gation that  he  had  requeated  the  emperor's 
specific  orders,  exhorting  him  to  peace  with 
France,  .  .  .  and  had  reminded  him  that  that 
was  the  sole  weapon  by  which  the  pride  <tf 
the  protestauts  could  be  broken,  &c.J 


"  Scusavasi  egli  di  cio  con  addurre  che  ha- 
veva  richiesto  dWdini  specificati  I'imperatore, 
confortandolo  alia  pace  di  Francia,  .  .  .  ed 
havergli  ricordato  esser  questa  Tunica  anue 
per  franger  rorgoglio  de'  protestauti,"  etc 


Let  us  contrast  with  these  twisted  expressions  the  words  of  Delfino :  "  II  sei^  re  vedendo 
qnesti  andamenti,"  [The  most  serene  king,  beholding  these  proceedings]  (the  rdi^;ioiu  dis- 
sensions) *'  scrisse  a  S.  M**  Cesarea  esortandolo  alia  pace  col  christianissimo,  aoctodie  elU 
possa  attendere  alle  cose  di  Germania  a  farsi  nbedire,"  etc. — [had  written  to  hia  Imperial 
Migesty,  exhorting  him  to  peace  with  the  Most  Christian  King,  in  order  that  he  might  attend 
to  the  affairs  of  Germany  and  make  himself  obeyed,  &c.] 

It  ia  beyond  doubt  a  great,  and  in  a  book  that  boasts  so  much  of  its  antbenticitr,  an  into- 
lerable inaccuracy,  for  tne  author  to  turn  the  statement  of  a  nuncio  into  the  excidpntion  of 
a  prince ;  but  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  thereby  the  true  view  of  what  took  place  ia  ooaeured. 

In  general  the  whole  original  documents  are  made  use  of,  and  changed  from  the  style  of 
the  loth  into  that  of  the  17th  century,  but  they  are  misused. 

4.  Without  going  beyond  the  relations  of  the  pope  with  Ferdinand  1.,  we  find  some  ftar> 
ther  matters  ctdling  for  remark.  It  is  known  that  our  emperor  pressed  for  a  reform  that 
was  not  very  agreeable  to  the  pope.  In  the  course  of  the  first  months  of  the  year  1563^ 
Pius  twice  despatched  nuncios — first  Commendone,  then  Morone — ^to  Inspruck,  where  the 
emperor  was  at  the  time,  to  induce  him  to  relinquish  his  opposition.  These  were  very 
remarkable  missions,  and  of  great  consequence  as  respected  the  coundL  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  how  Pallavicini  (xx.  4)  reports  upon  them.  We  have  Commeniione's  rqport  (rdation) 
of  19th  February,  1563,  whicn  he  also  had  before  him. 

Now  here  we  have  first  to  notice,  that  he  infinitely  weakens  the  expressions  that  wera 
employed  at  the  imperial  court,  and  the  prospects  entertained  there.  Or  the  unioa  in  which 
the  emperor  stood  at  that  time  with  the  French  and  the  cardinal  oi  Lorraine,  be  makes 
C(  mmendone  sav :  "  Rendersi  credibile  che  scambievolmente  si  confirmerebbono  nel  parer 
e  si  prometterebbono  ajuto  nelT  operare." — [It  was  to  be  believed  that  they  would  mutually 
confirm  each  other  in  opinion,  ana  promise  each  other  assistance  in  earrving  matters  into 
effect.!  CiMiimendone  expresses  himself  quite  otherwise.  At  the  imperial  court  people  not 
only  thought  of  seeking  reform  in  common  with  the  French — "  pare  chepensino  trovar  modo 
e  ferma,  di  haver  piii  pvte  et  autorit^  ne\  piesebto  conic^o  v^t  «jteh\lixe  u  easo  tutte  le  loro 
petitiom  giuatamente  con  Franoeai"— ^it  Mema  t\\«:y  crotttem^XiA  %nagn%  ^xaa^fc  ^aaaLfacm 
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for  lumng  a  zreater  part  in  the  preaent  oouadl  for  tbe  ncnrini^  in  it  of  all  their  petitions 
oonkrint)  J  ariUi  the  French.] 

But  many  other  things  PaUavicini  direetly  omits.  People  at  the  emperor's  court  were  of 
opinion  that  with  somewhat  more  of  a  disposition  to  make  concessions  uui  of  serious  reform, 
much  mi|^  have  been  aooomptished  with  the  protestants. 


"La  somma  h  che  a  meparedihaTeryeduto 
mm  pur  in  B.  M**  ma  nelli  principali  npiiatri, 
eome  TVausen  e  Seldio,  nn  ardentiasimo  doi- 
derio  della  nforma  e  dd  progresso  del  con- 
ciKo  eon  una  gran  speransa  quod  remittendo 
•liquid  de  jure  positivo  et  reiormando  mores 
ef  dkaplinam  eoelesiasticam  non  solo  si  pos- 
sono  conservare  li  cattolici  ma  gnadsgnare  e 
ruiurre  degK  heretiei,  con  una  opinione  et  im- 
fHCssione  pur  troppo  forte  che  ^  sisno  molti 
che  non  yogliano  nforma." 


[The  sum  of  the  matter  is,  that  it  seems  to 
me  I  have  seen,  not  indeed  in  his  Majesty, 
but  in  the  principal  ministers,  such  as  Trau- 
sen  and  Seldius,  a  most  ardent  desire  for  re- 
form and  for  the  progress  of  the  council,  with 
a  great  hope  that  by  remitting  somewhat 
from  positive  law,  and  reforming  manners  and 
church  discipline,  ther  could  not  only  pre- 
serve the  (Roman)  catholics,  but  bring  Mdc 
the  heretics,  with  an  opinion  and  impression 
quite  too  strong,  that  there  were  many  that 
had  no  wish  for  a  reform.] 

I  win  not  inquire  who  those  protestants  might  be,  of  whom,  in  the  event  of  a  methodical 
reform,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  they  would  return  to  (Roman)  Catholicism ;  but  these 
reasons  were  much  too  offensive  to  the  court  prelates  to  admit  of  nis  communicating  them. 
People  spoke  of  the  difficulties  that  were  met  with  in  the  coimdl :  Sdd  laconically  replied : 
''Oportiusset  ab  initio  sequi  sana  consilia." — [Sane  counsels  ought  to  have  been  followed 
from  the  very  first]  Palkvidni  mentions  the  complaints  about  difficulties,  but  says  nothing 
of  the  reply. 

To  msike  up  for  that,  however,  he  gives  in  full  a  judgment  pronounced  by  the  chancellor 
in  fiivoiur  of  tne  Jesuits. 

£nough — he  dwells  on  whatever  is  agreeable  to  him ;  what  might  not  be  pleasing  to  him- 
self and  the  curia,  he  affects  to  know  nothing  about ;  or  he  tries  to  give  a  good  turn  to  the 
matter.  For  example,  the  legates  opposed  the  intention  of  the  bishops  to  exclude  from  the 
vox  deeiiwa  [voting  on  the  queationj,  the  generals  of  religious  orders  and  abbots :  *'per  non 
tdegnar  (ante  mighara  d^  religion,  frk  qua£  in  verity  si  trova  oggi  veramente  la  theologia" — 
[in  order  not  to  give  offence  to  so  many  thousands  of  monks  and  friars,  among  whom,  iu 
truth,  theology  is  to  be  found  at  this  day.]  (Registro  di  Cervini,  Lettera  di  27  Decem.  1545. 
Epp.  Poll,  iv.  229.)  Now  from  this,  Pallavicini  brings  out  a  very  hononrable  view  of  the 
matter :  "  il  che  desideravano,"  fwhich  thing  they  desired]  (that  is,  the  admission  of  the 
generals  of  orders),  "  perche  in  enetto  la  thecuogia,  con  la  ^uaJe  si  doveva  decidere  i  d<^^i, 
resedeva  ne*  re^ouuri,  ed  era  opportuno  e  dioevole  che  molti  de'  giudid  havessero  intelligenxa 
esquisita  di  articoli  da  gindi(»ni" — [because,  in  fact,  the  theology  «  herewith  dogmas  ought 
to  oe  decided,  had  its  scat  among  the  reguUu  clergy,  and  it  was  seasonable  and  plausible 
that  many  of  the  judges  shouldpossess  an  exouisite  comprehension  of  the  articles  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  their  iudnnent.]    (VL  ii.  1,  p.  576.) 

5.  It  cannot  fail  nut  that  that  must  impair  the  view  of  the  subject. 

For  example,  still  in  the  year  1547,  the  Spaniards  gave  in  certain  Reformation  articles, 
known  under  the  name  of  Censures.  The  translation  of  the  council  followed  shortly  after, 
and  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  Censures  contributed  much  to  that  being  done.  It  was 
certainly  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  immediate  dependants  of  the  emperor  Charles, 
at  the  moment  U  his  triumph,  presented  such  extraordinary  demanda  Sarpi  has  them  in 
all  their  extent,  lib.  ii.  p.  262.  He  also  follows  them  up  briefly  by  giving  the  pope's  rephes. 
But  such  vehement  demands  on  the  part  of  orthodox  prelates,  do  not  meet  Psllavicini's  views. 
He  si^s  that  here  Sarpi  relates  much  of  which  he  can  find  nothing;  he  finds  only  the  reply 
made  or  the  pope  to  certain  reforming  projects  that  had  been  made  by  many  of  the  fathers 
and  had  been  intimated  to  him  by  the  presidents,  Ub.  ix.  c.  9,  "sopra  varie  nformasioui  pro- 
poste  da  molti  de'  padzi" — [On  various  reforms  proposed  by  many  of  the  fathers.]  He  takes 
good  cace  not  to  state  what  these  were.  To  do  that  might  damage  his  refutation  of  the 
human  (worldly)  motives,  to  which  Sarpi  ascribes  the  transference  oi  the  council  from  Trent 
toBolpgna. 

6.  In  this  reticence,  this  setting  aside  of  what  it  did  not  suit  him  to  introduce,  he  now 
goes  very  fiur  (lit  is  very  strong). 

In  Book  in.,  for  example,  he  twice  quotes  a  Venetian  report  drawn  up  by  Suriano.  He 
says  of  it,  that  the  author  gives  his  assurance  that  he  possesses  an  exquisite  and  unquestion- 
ably aocuiate  acquaintance  with  the  treaties  betwixt  Francis  and  Clement,  nor  has  he  any 
idea  of  controverting  him  on  Uiis  point  (iiL  c.  12,  No.  1).  He  adopts  sketches  communicated 
by  him,  directly  into  his  own  narrative  for  instance,  that  Clement  shed  tears  of  vexation  and 
despondencT  on  hearing  of  the  imprisonment  of  his  nephew  by  the  emperor— enough,  he  be* 
lieves  what  he  says.  He  alleges  too,  that  this  Venetian  stood  directly  opposed  to  his  fellow- 
countryman  Sarpi.  Ssipi  says,  to  wit :  "  II  papa  negotib  confederaxione  col  re  di  Francia, 
la  quale  si  cmiduse  e  stabiQ  auco  col  matrimonio  di  Henrico  secoudogenito  regio  e  di  Ca- 
tharina." — TThe  pope  negotiated  alliances  with  the  king  of  France,  which  were  further  wound 
up  and  confirmea  with  the  marriage  of  Henry,  the  king's  second  bom,  and  Catharine.^  Upon 
this  Pallavicini  flares  up  into  a  passion.  "The  pope,'' says  he,  "made  no  alliance  with  the 
kim;  as  P.  Boave  so  fearlessly  asserts."  He  anpealt  to  Q\uc6ax^m  mii  ^toxa.  ^^s«  « 
what  ttijB  Boaano?  He  tnce§  at  grmi  length  how  and  wVKne  \^  V^V?^  \g!t\i<wiaMMiR  m 
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Ikroiir  of  the  Freneh  be^n,  what  a  decidedly  political  colour  it  had ;  finally,  he  meaks  al^ 
of  the  n^otiatioDB  at  Bolojnia.  Now  he  certainly  denies  that  matters  woii  the  mgth  of  i. 
proper  treaty;  but  all  that  lie  denies  is  that  there  was  any  draft  of  the  aame  in  writin^^. 
"Bi  tutti  li  desiderii  (del  re)  s'aocommodb  Cfemente  con  parole  tali  che  gii  finmo  credoe,. 
8.  S**  esser  disposta  in  tutto  alle  sue  TOfflie,  sensa  per6  nr  provisione  alnaa  in  scrittnia.*^ 
—[Clement  complied  with  all  the  king's  desires,  using  such  words  as  made  him  bd^ere  tbat^ 
His  Holiness  was  disposed  in  eyery  thine  to  meet  his  wishes,  withcHO^  however,  *"^^*"g  ai^ 
provision  in  writine.]  He  afterwards  relates  that  the  king  had  pressed  for  the  fulfihnost  «r 
Uie  promises  that  had  there  been  made  to  him.  "  8.  M"*  chi**  dimandb  che  da  8.  8^  le= 
fussmo  osservate  le  promesse  "  [His  Most  Christian  Miyesty  demanded  that  the  promises 
should  be  kept  by  Iiis  Holiness] ;  being  what,  according  to  uiat  author,  was  partly  thecanse- 
of  the  pope's  death.  Here  we  fiud  the  singular  case  of  what  is  not  true  being  in  «  oertiuii. 
measure  more  true  than  the  truth.  There  is  no  room  for  doubt :  Saipi  is  wronr  when  bv 
says  that  any  treaty  was  concluded;  what  is  so  called  never  was  effected.  PaUavicini  im 
rinit  when  he  denies  it;  but  on  the  whole  Sarpi  comes  by  much  the  nearest  to  the  truth. 
There  was  the  closest  union,  but  only  by  word  of  mouth,  not  in  writing. 

7.  Something  similar  occurs  in  the  use  made  of  Visconti's  letters.     8arpi  aometine» 
adopts  more  from  these  tlian  stands  expressed  in  words.    For  example,  he  says,  TiL  6579. 
apeakinj^  of  the  decree  about  residence,  that  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  mpoke  at  great  lenrtlft. 
and  indistinctly,  and  that  people  could  not  make  out  whether  he  was  nvourably  indined  t(» 
such  a  decree,  generally  speaking,  or  not.    On  this  he  is  keenly  attacked  br  PaOavieiBi. 
•*Si  scorge  apertamente  il  contrario." — [The  contrary  is  evident.^  (xix.  c.  8.)    In  refutiiig  ife 
he  even  ul^s  the  authority  of  Visconti.    Let  us  hear  Visconti  himself:  "Perch^  a'aOargi^ 
molto,  non  poter6  seguire  se  non  pochi  prelati" — [As  he  enlarged  greatly,  none  bat  a  tew 
prelates  could  follow  him.]  (Trento,  6  Dec  in  Mansi,  Misc.  Baluzu,  iiL  p.  454.)    Thus  it 
remains  true  that  people  could  not  follow  him,  did  not  properly  understand  hia  meaniiig. 
Further,  Pallavicini  is  enraged  at  Sarpi  for  giving  it  to  be  understood  that  the  cardinal  diJ 
not  appear  in  a  congregation  because  he  wanted  to  leave  the  French  the  opportunitT  of  ex- 
pressmg  themselves  with  perfect  freedom :  he  pretended  to  make  the  report  of  the  deatn  of  the 
king  of  Navarre  his  excuse.    Pallavicini  declares  with  vehemence  that  that  was  his  trae  and 
only  motive.    "  N^  io  trovo  in  tante  memorie  piene  di  sospetto,  che  db  capitaase  in  mente 
a  persona." — [I  do  not  find  in  so  many  memoirs  full  of  suspicion,  that  this  ever  soggeated 
itself  to  any  one.]  (lb.)    How?  Had  nobodv  ever  entertamed  any  suspicion  about  that  atay  • 
ing  away?    Visconti  says  in  a  letter  published  by  Mansi.  elsewhere:  "Lorena  cfaiambqaesti 
prelati  i  ranceai,  e  gli  commise  che  havessero  da  esprimere  liberamente  tutto  qudlo  che  haveano 
m  auimo  senza  tinior  alcuno.    E  sono  di  quelli  cne  i)ensano  che  il  cardinal  se  i^e  restasse  in 
casa  per  questo  effetto." — [Lorraine  called  these  French  cardinals  and  communicated  to  them 
that  they  should  have  to  speak  out  there  freely,  all  that  they  might  have  a  mind  to  say, 
without  any  fear.    And  there  were  some  who  thought  that  the  cvdinal  staid  at  home  for 
that  purpose.]    Visconti  certainly  says  nothing  about  the  cardinal  assuming  that  death  {<k 
the  king  of  Navarre)  as  a  pretext ;  thou|^  it  might  have  occurred  somewhere  in  other  letters, 
inasmuch  as  Sarpi  evidently  had  before  him  still  other  sources  of  information.    Nevertheless, 
the  point  at  issue,  that  it  was  suspected  that  the  cardinal  purposely  staid  at  home,  is  certainly 
to  be  found  in  the  correspondence  as  plain  as  words  can  make  it.    What  ^re  we  to  say,  since 
Pallavicini  unquestionably  saw  them? 

8.  Generally  speaking,  Pallavicini  makes  it  his  sole  object  to  confute  his  opponent,  without 
having  it  at  all  at  heart  to  bring  out  the  truth.  Nowhere  is  this  more  manifest  than  in  the 
case  of  the  colloquy  at  Ratisbon,  which  we  have  treated  so  copiously  above.  Pallavicini 
likewise  knew  that  paper  of  instructions,  as  raa^  readilv  be  supposed;  he  hdd  them  as  secret, 
which  they  really  were.  But  from  the  manner  m  which  he  handles  them,  we  acquire  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  them.  He  makes  a  violent  attack  on  Sarpi ;  he  upbraida  him  for  making 
the  pope  declare  tliat  he  would  grant  the  protestants  satisfaction  if  they  would  but  agree 
with  him  in  the  already  established  points  of  catholic  doctrine :  "  che  ove  i  Lnterani  oonve- 
niscero  ne'  punti  gik  stabiliti  delta  chiesa  romana,  si  offeriva  nel  resto  di  poiger  ogni  aodis- 
ftittione  alia  Germania." — [That  when  the  Lutherans  should  agree  to  the  already  aetUedpoints 
of  the  Roman  church,  he  offered  for  the  rest  to  give  every  satisfaction  to  Germany.]  He  con- 
siders this  directly  opposite  to  the  truth.  "Questo  h  dirimpetto  contrario  al  primo  capo 
dell'  instruttiooe." — [ibis  is  directly  contrary  to  the  first  head  of  the  instructions.]  How? 
The  op|)osite  of  this  was  true.  In  the  pope's  instructions  it  runs  thus :  "  Videndum  est  an 
in  priucipiis  nobiscum  conveniant,  .  .  .  qnibus  admissis  omnis  super  aliis  controversiis 
Concordia  tentaretur,"  [It  is  first  to  be  seen  whether  they  will  agree  with  us  in  principles, 
.  .  .  which  being  admitted  all  concord  might  be  attempted  on  other  controversies,]  ami 
the  other  words  as  above  quoted.  It  is  true  that  Sarpi  has  committed  a  fault  here:  he  re- 
stricts the  legate  more  than  he  was  really  restricted ;  he  says  too  little  of  the  pope's  wiUing- 
neas  to  make  concessions :  instead  of  disclosing  thu,  as  it  was  manifest  Pallavicini  would 
have  it  that  he  says  too  much,  he  throws  himself  there  into  a  distinction  between  articles  of 
faith  and  other  things  which  had  not  been  made  in  the  bull ;  he  adduces  a  number  of  things 
which  were  true,  but  not  solely  true,  and  which  cannot  do  awav  with  those  words,  after  tli«ir 
once  occupying  tlie  place  they  do  in  the  paper  of  instructions.  In  non-essentials  he  is 
strictly  correct ;  what  is  essential  he  completely  misrepresents.  We  sometimes  meet  >ith 
an  attempt  at  convicting  him  of  deliberate  falsification.  For  example  (1.  iv.  xiii.) :  "  Men- 
tiace  Soare  con  attribuire  ad  arte  de*  pouU&d  Yc^wm  \ax«Xa  >\.«QiDmnto  in  hmgo  aenaa 

eir€tto."^[8ovre  liea  in  attributing  to  tne  ^^  axt%  \)[a  Xedioraa^R^^tiaaGidGtfi&K&^dBftt^^ 
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(hi  Worms,  1540^1),  withoat  uiTthuB^  bein^f  effected.]    But  that,  however,  uu  in  point 

of  Uet,  the  result  of  Morone't  whole  conrespondance  on  the  meeting;  ss  it  now  lies  before  us. 
Sofiee  it  to  sny,  that  PalkTicini  sets  like  sn  idTocste  who  hss  undertaken  to  defend  his 
Bocdj  assaultra  client  in  all  matters,  and  out  and  out  He  tries  to  place  him  in  the  best 
light ;  he  bnnn  forward  all  that  is  likelj  to  promote  his  cause ;  what,  according  to  his  con- 
cc^ion,  is  likay  to  prqudice  him,  he  not  only  sets  aside,  but  directlv  denies  it 

it  would  be  impossible  to  accompany  him  in  all  -the  lengthened  discussions  on  which  he 
CHtcn;  it  sniBoes  that  we  have  in  ^me  measure  recognised  his  manner. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  firom  this  there  is  to  be  gathered  not  the  most  gratifying  result 
as  respects  the  history  of  the  coundL 

It  nam  been  Hid*  indeed,  that  the  truth  eomes  out  from  the  two  works  put  tocether.  At 
the  noet  this  assertion  must  be  very  much  confined  to  the  subject  as  a  w)m>1^  and  to  general 
poosts ;  m  particulars  it  is  not  the  case. 

They  botn  deriate  from  the  truth ;  it  is  certainly  the  case,  that  it  lies  in  the  middle ;  but 
it  eannot  be  learned  from  guess-work ; — ^it  is  again  something  positive  and  new ;  it  cau  be 
apprahended,  not  by  any  compromise  of  parties,  but  only  by  oontempUting  what  was  actually 


As  we  have  seen — Sarpi  says  that  there  was  a  treaty  condnded  at  Bologna;  this  Palla- 
▼Kuii  denies ;  now  no  guessing  in  the  worid  can  bring  out  the  het,  that  the  treaty  was 
▼ertwlly  agreed  upon,  never  drawn  out  in  writing ;  which,  it  will  be  seen,  certainly  reconciles 
the  eontradiction. 

Tliey  both  misrefrresent  the  instructions  given  to  Contarini ;  yon  can  never  balance  between 
the  two  accounts ;  it  is  only  by  having  the  original  before  you  that  the  truth  comes  plainly 
tolkht 

T&y  present  minds  of  a  totally  opposite  character.  Sarpi  is  acute,  penetrating;  sniteAiI ; 
Us  arrangement  is  exceedingly  skilful;  his  style  pure  and  sunple  (ungesucht) ;  and  although 
the  facatkmy  della)  Cmsca  would  not  admit  him  mto  the  cMtuogoit  of  cUssic  authors,  appa- 
icndty  on  aecount  of  some  proviudahsms  whidi  he  has,  still  he  is  really  a  treat  after  the 
pomp  of  words  through  which  one  has  to  toil  in  other  quarters ;  his  style  adapts  itself  to  the 
matter  itsdf ;  in  resMct  of  description,  he  is  certainly  the  second  among  the  modem  histo- 
tiau  of  Ital^ :  I  rank  him  immediately  after  MachiavellL 

PaUavicini,  too^  is  not  without  talent  He  often  makes  mgenions  comparisons ;  he  ottm 
eondncts  his  definice  not  unskilfully.  But  his  talent  has  something  heavy  and  oppressive 
abont  it:  it  ia»  in  the  main,  a  talent  that  makes  phrases  and  thinks  about  subterfuges :  his 
style  is  rcdandant  in  words.  Sarpi  is  dear  and  transparent  to  the  very  bottom ;  PsiUavicini, 
not  withoat  £ill  uid  flow,  but  mudd^,  broad,  and  fhndamentallv  shallow. 

Both  ar^  to  the  heart's  core,  partisans ;  both,  in  fact,  are  without  the  true  mind  of  an  his- 
torian, whi^  is  to  apprehend  the  object  in  ail  its  truth,  and  to  bring  it  into  the  hght. 
Sarpi  has  certainly  talent,  but  he  will  do  nothing  but  complain ;  Pallavicini  has  also  talent, 
althoo^  in  a  much  lower  degree,  but  at  any  cost  he  insists  on  defending. 

Neiuier  can  one  obtain  a  complete  view  of  the  matter  (of  which  they  treat)  even  from  both 
viewed  towether.  It  remains  even  to  be  noted,  that  Sarpi  has  much  which  Pallavidni,  not- 
withstanmng  all  the  archives  that  were  opened  to  him,  had  not  contrived  to  fall  upon.  I 
shaU  inatanee  only  the  memoir  of  the  nundo  Chieregato  on  the  deUberations  at  the  court  of 
Adrian,  a  document  of  mudi  importance,  and  u;ain8t  which  Pallavidni  makes  exceptions  that 
signify  nothing.  Pallavicini  passes  over  much,  too,  from  a  kind  of  incapadty :  he  has  not 
USe  aenteuess  to  perodve  how  much  depends  upon  a  thing,  and  so  he  allows  it  to  pass.  On 
the  other  hand,  Sarpi  again  was  deprived  of  innumerable  pieces  of  information  which  Palla- 
vicini had :  he  saw  but  a  small  part  of  the  correspondence  of  the  Roman  court  with  the 
legates.    His  ddects  arise  for  the  most  part  from  the  want  of  original  sources  of  information. 

Often,  however,  ndther  of  them  had  important  memorials,  for  the  history  of  the  whole 
latter  part  of  the  coundl,  a  small  report  of  cardinal  Morone,  who  discharged  the  duties  of 
ambaandor  in  the  last  decisive  embassy  to  Ferdinand  L,  is  of  the  utmost  weight.  Itremains, 
withoat  having  been  taken  advantage  of  by  dther. 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  Bainaldus  or  Le  PUt  fully  supplies  this  defideney.  Rainaldua 
often  mcxdy  excerpts  from  Pallavicim.  Le  PUt  often  follows  him  or  Sarpi,  word  for  word, 
and  takes  from  the  Latin  translations  of  their  works  those  thinn,  as  authoritative  memorials, 
on  idiich  he  found  nothing  more  authentic  himsell  He  has  fewer  nnprinted  (authorities) 
than  was  to  be  expected.  In  Mendham's  "  Monoirs  of  the  Conndl  of  Tnnt"  there  is  much 
that  is  new  and  good ;  for  instance,  we  find,  at  page  181,  an  extract  from  the  Acta  of  Pale* 
otto;  as  vrell  as  nis  introductions  even  to  individual  sessions,  as  (for  instance)  to  the  20th; 
bat  the  requisite  pains  have  not  been  bestowed  on  the  final  elaboration  of  the  work. 

Would  any  one  take  in  hand  to  write  a  new  history  of  the  council  of  Trent — a  thing  which 
meanwhile,  since  these  matters  have  now  lost  much  of  their  interest,  is  not  so  readiW  to  be 
expected — he  must  commence  sltogether  flnom  the  b^innin?.  He  must  bring  together  the 
negotiations  that  properly  bdong  to  it ;  the  discussions  of  the  congrq^tions,  of  which  but 
very  little  has  become  authentically  known ;  he  must  also  procure  the  despatches  of  ou^  or 
other  of  the  ambassadors  that  were  present  Not  till  then  would  he  be  able  to  have  a  com- 
plete view  of  the  subject  matter,  and  to  review  the  two  opposite  authors  that  have  written 
imon  it  This,  however,  is  an  undertaking  which  will  never  be  accomplished,  in  as  much  as 
those  who  might  perhaps  accomplish  it,  do  not  wish  for  it,  and  those  who  woold  wish  for  it» 
have  it  not  in  their  power  to  do  it 
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Wb  return  to  our  nuuiQBcripU,  in  whicht,  even  when  tngsaeaUry,  we  find  at  all 
genuine  and  unfalsified  information. 

Instructio  pro  causa  fidei  et  condlii  data  qtiaoopo  Mutinae,  FhnH  WL  ad  Rgem  BoBanoniii 

nuntio  desUnato.— [Li>tructioni  for  tne  cause  of  the  faith  and  the  council  given  ta  tiie 

bishop  of  Modena,  uuncio  of  Paul  UL,  appointed  to  go  to  the  king  of  the  Robbm.! 

24  Oct.  1536.    (MS.  Barb.  8007, 15  leaves.) 

This  furmshes  a  conclusive  proof  how  necessary  the  Roman  court  found  it  to  neotteet 

itselt  and  to  look  to  its  reputation.    The  nuncio  had,  among  other  thinjg%  the  fiittoviiig 

rules  prescribed  to  him.    He  was  neither  to  be  too  libenJ,  nor  too  parsimonious  and  greedr; 

to  be  neither  too  serious  nor  too  sprightly :  he  was  not  to  publish  his  qjMritnal  ftMctaoaaby 

notices  ^Hlxed  to  the  church-doors:  he  might  thereby  make  himself  lidkakraa:  whoever 

wanted  him  mi^t  find  him  without  that;  he  was  to  abandon  hia  ofiSdal  fees 

special  circumstances,  but  was  never  to  coUect  money  too  eagerly, — to  oontiact  bo 

to  pav  for  what  he  got  at  inns. 
"Nee  hospitii  pensione  nimis  paroe  vd 

fortasse  etiam  nequaquam  soluta  discedat,  id 

quod  ah  aUquibus  nuntiis  aliis  factum  pluri- 

mnm  animos  eorum  populorum  in  nos  irri- 

tavit  ..  In  vultu  et  coUoquiis  omuem  ti- 

morem  aut  causae  nostrae  diflSdentiam  dissi- 

mulct.  ..    HUari  quidem  vultu  acdpere  se 

fiugant  invitationes,  sed  in  respondendo  mo- 

dum  non  excedant,  ne  id  forte  mali  iis  aoddat 

quod  cuidam  nobili  Saxoui,  camerario  secreto 

q.  I^oms  X.  (Miltitz)  qui  ob  Lutheranam 

causam  componendam  in  Saxoniam  missus, 

id  tantum  fructus  reportavit,  quod  saepe,  per- 

turbatua  vino,  ea  effutire  de  poutifice  et  Ko- 

mana  curia  a  Saxonibus  inducebatnr  non 

modo  quae  facta  erant,  sed  quae  ipsi  e  malae 

in  nos  mentis  affectu  imagiuabantur  et  opta- 

bant,  et  ea  omnia  scriptis  exdpientes  postea 

in  conveutu  Vormatiensi  nobis  puldice  coram 

tota  Germania  exprobrabant. 


[Nor  to  leave  an  inn  with  too  _ 
a  payment  of  the  reckoning,  or  perhana  even 
without  paying  at  all,  the  doing  ofwaiidi  by 
some  other  nuncios  has  exoeedingiy  j^m^t^M 
the  minds  of  those  pet^iles  a^pinat  ua.  . .  Li 
countenance  and  in  oonversatioiM  to  di>Kai> 
ble  all  fear  or  distrust  of  our  cauae.  . .  Let 
them  affect  receiving  invitationawith  a  cheer- 
ful countenance,  bat  let  them  obaenre  no- 
deration  in  anawering  them,  leat  tiie  aame 
mischief  should  happen  to  them  aa  once 
befeU  a  noble  Saxon,  qu<mdam  privy  ckmuh 
beriain  to  Leo  X.,  (Miltits)  who  naring  been 
sent  into  Saxony  to  bring  the  Lutheran  aAEur 
to  a  settlement,  prodnced  no  b^ter  result 
than  that  often,  when  flushed  vrith  wine,  he 
was  led  b^  the  Saxcms  to  blab  out  respecting 
the  pontiff  and  the  Roman  curia  niot  only 
things  that  had  actually  been  done,  but 
thinp  also  which  from  the  evil  disposition 
of  their  minds  towards  us,  thev  imarimed 
and  wished,  and  putting  all  these  thiaga 
down  in  writing,  they  afterwards  bivuglit 
them  out  as  charces  against  ua  pubhcfy  in 
the  fisce  of  all  Uermany,  at  the  diet  of 
Worms.] 

We  see  also  from  Pallavidni  i.  18,  that  the  behaviour  of  Miltits  had  given  him  a  very 
oad  reputation  in  the  recollection  of  the  Roman  court. 

This  paper  of  instructions,  which,  moreover,  Rainaldus  knew,  and  haa  in  a  great  measure 
incorporated  into  his  work,  (xxL  19,)  is  further  remarkable  for  giving  the  namea  of  some 
little  known  defenders  of  (Roman)  cathoticism  in  Germany,  Leonh.  MarstaUer,  Niod.  Appel, 
Job.  Burchard,  preacher  of  an  order,  "qui  etsi  nihil  librorum  ediderit  contra  Lutheranos, 
magnae  tamen  vitae  periculo  ab  initio  usque  hinus  tumultua  pro  defensione  ecdesiae  labor- 
avit." — [Who  although  he  has  published  none  of  the  books  agamst  the  Lutherans,  yet  at  the 
great  peril  of  his  life  has,  from  the  very  commencement  of  this  tumult,  laboured  in  the 
defence  of  the  church  ]  Among  the  better  known,  Lewis  Berus,  who  had  fled  frcm  Basd 
to  Freiburg  in  Breisgau,  is  chiefly  famed  and  recommended  to  the  nuncio,  "tum  propter 
sanam  et  exceUentem  hominis  doetrinam  et  raorum  probitatem,  tum  quia  sua  gravitate  et 
autoritate  optime  operam  navare  poterit  in  causa  fidei.** — [as  well  on  account  of  the  man's 
sound  and  excellent  doctrine  and  moral  probity,  as  because  by  his  weight  and  authority  he  can 
admirably  give  his  assistance  iu  the  cause  of  the  faith.]  It  is  known  that  Ber  oontrii^  to 
make  himself  respected  even  among  the  Protestants. 

23. 
Instnittione  mandata  da  Roma  per  I'elettione  del  luogo  del  concilio. — [Instructions  sent 
from  Rome  for  the  choice  of  the  pkce  for  the  council]  (1537.)    Imormationi  politt. 
T.  xii. 
Paul  IU.'s  opinion  was  certainW  now  in  favour  of  the  calling  of  a  council:  in  these  In- 
structions he  gives  his  assurance  that  he  was  fuUr  resolved  on  it  (tutto  risoluto).    Only  he 
wMnted  it  to  te  convened  in  Italy.    He  was  equaSJij  conUnt  that  it  should  meet  at  Placentia 
or  Bologna,  places  belonging  to  the  Cbuxdi,  tiie  cKnnmnii  mQiCGM  «&  aS^\  «&&.\ib  '«^>^have 
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becD  moft  pleued  with  a  city  beloDffing  to  the  Veiietiaiu»  u  tbete  too  were  the  eommon 
ftiends  of  aU.  His  reason  is,  that  ue  Protestants  felt  no  eagerness  about  the  council,  as 
mgkt  be  seen  from  the  conditions  that  were  ptroposed  bj  thou :  here  likewise  the  uiea 
ooenni»  whidi  afterwards  aoouired  so  high  an  historical  importance,  that  the  oonndl  was 
on^  an  aflair  of  the  Bomaa  Catholics  among  themselves. 

Moreorer,  he  gives  notice  to  the  emperor  of  his  efforts  to  accomplish  tn  internal  reform. 
"Suk  eon  eflSetto  e  uon  eon  parole." — [It  will  be  effiBctual,  and  not  confined  to  words.] 

24. 

Instmttiane  data  da  Paolo  m.  al  c*  Montepulciano  destinata  all'  imperatore  Carlo  V.  sopra 
le  coee  della  rdigioue  in  Germania,  1539. — [Instructions  given  by  Paul  IIL  to  Cardinal 
Montepnldano  anpointed  to  go  to  the  emperor  Charles  Y.  about  the  affairs  of  religion 
in  Germany,  1539.J    (BibL  Corsiui,  nr.  467.) 

Withal,  however,  it  was  manifest  that  the  longing  for  a  reconciliation  first  of  all  appeared 
m  Germany.  It  broke  out  now  and  then  on  both  sides,  in  opposition  to  the  pope.  At  the 
convent  at  Frankfort  the  imperial  ambassador  John  Wesset  archbishop  oc  Lund,  made 
very  important  concessions  to  the  Protestants — a  fifteen  months'  truce,  during  which  all  the 
jomdal  proceedings  of  the  imperial  court  of  justice  (kammergericht)  shoiud  be  stayed; 
and  be  promised  them  a  religious  conference  without  the  pope  having  any  part  in  it.  This 
WH  naturally  in  the  highest  degree  hateful  to  Paul  III.:  the  cardinal  Montepulciano,  after- 
wards Marcelliis  IL,  was  therefore  despatched  into  Germany  for  the  purpose  of  thwarting  so 
taH^oman)  catholic  a  settlement. 

The  instmctious  first  of  all  impute  the  compliancy  of  the  archbishop  of  Lund  to  improper 
perannal  motives :  to  presents,  promises,  and  ampler  prospects.  "  La  communitik  d'Augusta 
rii  donb  2500  fiorini  d  oro,  poi  gli  fu  fatta  promissione  di  4000  f.  singulis  annis  sopra  il  mitto 
dd  sno  arciveaoovato  di  Lunda  occupato  per  quel  re  Luterano." — [The  community  of  Au^ 
hug  presented  him  with  2500  golden  flonns ;  then  a  promise  was  i^ven  to  him  of  4000  fiorms 
ft>year  (secured),  on  the  revenues  of  his  archbishop  of^  Limd,  occupied  by  that  Lutheran  king 
for  Denmark).  He  wanted  to  remain  on  good  terms  with  the  duke  of  Cleves  and  with  queen 
Ifaria  of  Hungary.  For  before  all  was  that  sister  of  the  emperor,  at  that  time  stadtholder 
in  tke  Netherlands,  complained  of  as  having  a  strong  leaning  to  the  protestants.  "  Searet»> 
neate  preata  fevore  alia  parte  de'  Luterani,  animanaogli  ove  pub,  e  con  mandarli  huomini 
a  poata  disfavoreggia  la  causa  de'  cattolici." — [Slie  secretly  shows  favour  to  the  Lutheran 
futj,  encouraging  them  where  she  had  it  in  her  power,  and  by  purposely  sending  men  to 
Hien  she  disfavours  the  cau^e  of  the  (Roman)  catholics.]  She  had  had  an  envov  at  Schmal- 
kalde  and  expressly  dissuaded  the  electoral  prince  of  Trevea  from  entering  the  (Roman) 
catholie  league. 

Maria  and  the  ardibishop,  to  wit,  represented  the  anti-French  and  anti-Romish  leaning 
ot  tke  imperial  court.  She  wished  to  see  Germany  united  under  the  emperor.  The  arch- 
fai^op  dedared  that  that  depended  altogether  on  some  religious  concessions  being  made : 
"ehe  ae  8.  M**volesse  tolerare  che  i  Luterani  stassero  nei  loro  errori,  disponeva  a  modo  e 
volar  sno  di  tiitta  Germania." — [that  if  his  majesty  would  but  bear  with  the  Lutherans 
in  their  errors,  he  might  dispose  of  all  Grermany  according  to  hia  own  method  aud 
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The  p^  replied  that  there  were  quite  other  means  of  bringing  matters  to  a  dose  in  Ger- 
muj.    Let  us  hear  what  he  says. 

*Anniehilandosi  dunque  del  tut  to  per  le  I  [Annihilating,  accordingly,  dtogether  for 

dette  cose  la  dieta  di  Fnmcfordia,  et  essendo  |  the  said  causes,  the  diet  of  Frankfort,  and  it 

3  ooDsigho  di  S.  M**  Cesarea  et  altri  principi  being  the  counsel  of  his  imperial  majesty  and 

ckrittiani,  die  per  la  mala  dispositione  di  other  Christian  princes,  that,  on  account  of 

QBSSti  tempi  non  si  possa  per  bora  oelebrare  the  evil  disposition  of  these  times,  the  gen- 

neoodliogeneralenonostanteN.S.giktanto  end  council  cannot  now  be  celebrated,  not- 

Impo  lo  habbia  indetto  et  usato  ogni  opera  withstanding  that  our  lord  has  already  so 

e  neno  per  congregarlo,  pare  a  8.  B**  che  .  long  since  summoned  it  to  meet,  aud  used 

saiebbe  bene  che  S.  M**  pensasse  alia  cele-  every  effort  and  means  for  assembling  it,  it 

bimtiooe  di  una  dieta  imperide,  per  prohibire  appears  to  his  beatitude  that  it  were  well  that 

^paeOi   inconvenienti  che   potriano   nasoere  his  majesty  should  think  of  celebrating  an 

■asdmamente  di  un  concilio  national^  il  imperial  diet,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 

male  fedfaiiente  n  potria  fiue  per  cattdid  e  the  inconveniences  that  mi^ht  arise  chiefly 

LnlRani  per  la  quiete  di  Germania  quando  i  from  a  nationd  council,  which  might  easily 

cattolid  havendo  visto  infiniti  disordini  se-  be  done  (held?)  by  (Roman)  catholics  and 

giiiti  per  causa  di  dcun  ministro  della  Cesa-  protestants  for  the  quiet  of  Germany,  when 

tea  e  BegiaM*"  vedessero  anche  le  Maesti  the  (Roman)  catliolics  having  seen  the  infinite 

loro  eeaer  tardi  dli  rimedj :  n^  detto  condlio  disorders  that  have  followed,  because  of  some 

ttationale  sarebbe  meno  oanuoso  dla  Cesarea  minister  of  the  impmal  and  royd  majesties, 

e  Baeia  Maestk,  per  le  occulte  cause  che  san-  shall  have  further  percdved  that  their  miges- 

no^  ne  aUa  sedia  apostoUca :  non  potria  non  ties  are  slow  to  apply  remedies:  nor  would 

pavtoriie  sdsma  in  tutta  la  Christianity  cosl  the  said  nationd  council  be  less  detrimeutd 

od  temporde  come  nello  spirituale.    Ma  8.  to  the  imperial  and  royd  mjijesties  from  the 

9*  ^d^parerediesieelebritddietainevento  secret  causes  of  which  they  are  aware,  Uian 

ebe  ft.  M**  d  posaa  trovare  presente  in  Qcr*  to  the  apoaUAic  tee*,  \t  cbTAi^^anfcli^XA  w^ 
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alike  in  the  temponJ  and  •piritnal'^depaTt" 
ment.  But  his  holinets  ia  of  oiniuoii  tha^ 
auch  a  diet  should  be  held  in  the  event  of  hna 
miyesty  being  able  to  be  j^reaent  in  Gennany 
or  somewhere  in  the  Tidnity  of  the  meetinr  7 
otherwise,  should  his  majesty,  called  away  by 
bis  other  occupations,  find  it  impoenble  to  be 
thus  at  hand,  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  dieft 
should  not  be  summoned,  and  that  lua  ma- 
jesty should  not  trust  to  the  judgment  d 
others,  however  capable  and  fifoo^  who  ahonUI 
seek  and  solicit  the  having  of  thie  aaid  coon* 
cU  to  meet  in  his  migesty's  absence,  ao  as  not 
to  incur  the  disorders  that  ensued  on  the 
other  special  diets  where  his  majesty  was  not 
present,  and  meanwhile  by  continuing  the 
report  on  all  sides  of  his  intending  to  cons 
to  Germany,  and  to  hold  the  diet,  and  by 
honest  ways  and  practices  those  princei 
should  be  kept  in  good  hnmoor  who  woSat 
and  call  for  it;  wnile  his  miyesty,  on  his 
arrival,  should  then  prudently  sununon  it 
and  hold  it,  and  meanwhile  that  hia  m^iesty 
sees  how  well  and  useful  it  would  be  to  cai^ 
on  the  propagation  of  the  (Roman)  cathdie 
league,  oe  should  attend  at  present  to  that 
matter  principally,  and  write  to  his  ambassa* 
dor  in  Germany,  and  on  his  arrival  dioaU 
further  commission  some  (me  else,  so  that  u 
soon  as  possible  they  should  procure  with  all 
diligence  and  evenr  means,  the  increase  of  the 
said  (Roman)  catholic  league  br  aoquiiiog 
and  gainin^^  o>'er  every  one,  albeit  tkat  A 
firtt  they  might  not  be  90  timeere  iu  the  tne 
religion,  in  order  that  by  little  and  little  they 
might  then  be  brought  back,  and  for  the 
present  it  was  of  more  consequence  that  they 
should  be  withdrawn  from  them  than  acquired 
to  us  :  to  which  it  would  much  assist  were 
his  majesty  to  send  as  much  money  into  Ger- 
many as  he  can,  because  the  report  of  this 
being  spread  ynVL  confirm  others,  who  will 
more  readily  engage  on  seeing  that  the  chief 
sinews  of  war  are  not  wanting.  And  for  the 
gpreatcr  strengthening  of  the  said  (Roman) 
cathoHc  league,  that  nis  majesty  should  re- 
solve to  send  one  or  more  persons  to  these 
(Roman)  catholic  princes  to  encourage  them, 
together  with  promises  of  aid  in  money  and 
other  supplies,  when  matters  shall  proceed  in 
such  wise,  for  the  ben^t  of  rdigion  and  the 
preservation  of  the  dignitjr  of  the  apoatohe 
see  and  of  his  imperiu  migesty,  that  it  may 
be  rationally  assumed  that  the  expense  ought 
to  bear  fruit ;  nor  in  this  should  his  majesty 
be  forgetful.  Nor  will  it  be  amiss,  mean- 
while, under  the  show  of  the  Turkish  affairs, 
to  send  a  certain  number  of  Spanish  and 
Italian  troops  into  those  iiarts,  to  oe  kept  on 
foot  in  the  territories  of  his  brother  the  king 
of  the  Romans,  so  that  in  case  of  need,  regu- 
I  lar  assistance  might  at  once  be  had.] 

Pallavicini  was  acquainted  with  this  as  well  as  the  preceding  paper  of  instructions  (lib.  iv. 
cap.  14).  We  see,  from  what  he  says,  that  they  were  originally  suggested  by  the  last  received 
notices  respecting  Germany,  particularly  those  obtained  frt>m  the  letters  of  Aleander,  who 
gained  for  himself  in  these  negotiations  so  equivocal  a  reputation.  Rainaldus,  too,  has  ex- 
cerpted them,  although  this  very  instance  shows  how  useful  it  is  to  consult  the  original^ 
The  thave  rather  obitcure  passage  runs  thus  in  Rainaldus : — *'  Interea  omni  studio  cathohco- 
rum  foedus  augere  atque  ad  se  nonnullos  ex  adversariis  pellicere  niteretur,  mitteret  etiam 
anrum  militare  ut  foederatis  adderet  animos  fluctuantesque  ad  se  pertraheret"  [Meanwhile 
he  Bboald  Hrire  with  all  his  endeavours  to  augment  the  league  of  the  Roman  CathoUca,  and 
to  MUnn  to  himself  some  of  the  advenaanes,  t^Yie  %\»ni\dLii(seAsiaAXDaitarr  mcAd,  ao  as  to 
Mdd  eonnge  to  the  meniben  of  theteague,  «ndto  dxvw  t\yA  VM»»i«B()««n«c\n\eaaBAS\ 


gatione:  altrimenti  se  S.  M**  Cesarea  dis- 
tratta  da  altre  sue  occupationi  non  potesse 
trovarsi  cosl  presto,  h  d'opiuione  che  la  dicta 
non  s'indichi,  n^  che  8.  M**  si  riposi  nel 
giudicio  altrui,  quantunque  sufBdenti  e  buoni 
che  procurassero  e  soUecitassero  fare  detta 
dicta  in  assensa  di  S.  M**,  per  non  incorrere 
in  quei  disordini  che  sono  seguiti  nelle  aitre 
diete  particolari  ove  non  si  h  trovato  S.  M**, 
e  tra  questo  messo  con  fama  continuata  da 
ogni  banda  di  voler  venire  in  Germania  e  fare 
la  dicta  e  con  honeste  vie  et  esecutioni  trat- 
tenere  quei  principi  che  la  soUecitano  e  I'ad- 
dimandauo :  mentre  che  S.  M**  venendo  da 
buon  senno  la  indichi  poi  e  celebri,  et  interea 
▼edendo  S.  M**  quanto  bene  et  utile  sia  per 
portare  la  propagatione  della  lega  cattolica, 
attenda  per  hora  a  qnesta  cosa  prindpal- 
mente,  e  scriva  al  suo  oratore  in  (Jermama  e 
parendoli  ancora  mandi  alcun'  altro  che 
quanto  piil  si  pub  procurino  con  ogni  dili- 
gensa  e  messo  d'aocrescere  detta  l^a  catto- 
Bca  acqiustando  e  guadagnando  ogn'  uno. 
ancora  che  nel  prtnapio  non  fouero  eon 
mneeri  nella  vera  reli^ume,  perche  a  poco  a 
poco  si  potriano  poi  ridurrc,  e  per  adesso  im- 
porta  piu  il  togliere  a  loro  che  acquistare  a 
noi :  alia  quale  cosa  g^overia  molto  quando 
S.  M**  mandasse  in  Germania  queua  piil 
quantity  di  denari  ch'ella  potesse,  perche  di- 
vulgandosi  tal  fama  confinnarebbe  gli  altri, 
che  piii  facilmente  entrassero  vedendo  che  li 
primi  nervi  della  guerra  non  mancariano.  £ 
per  maggiore  corroboratione  di  detta  l^a 
cattolica  S.  S**  sisolver^  di  mandare  una  o 
piik  persone  a  quei  principi  cattolici  per  ani- 
maru,  similmente  con  promissioni  ai  ajuto, 
di  denari  et  altri  efifetti,  quando  le  cose 
s'incammineranno  di  sorte,  per  il  benefido 
della  religione  e  conservatione  della  digniti 
della  sede  apostolica  e  della  Cesarea  M**, che 
si  veda  da  buon  senno  la  spesa  dover  fare 
frutto  :  n^  in  questo  si  partini  dal  ricordo  di 
8.  M**:  ixh  sarebbe  male  tra  questo  mezso 
sotto  titolo  delle  cose  Turchesche  mandare 
qualche  numero  di  gente  Spagnuola  et  Itali- 
ana  in  quelle  baude  cou  tratteuerli  nelle  terre 
dd  re  de'  Romani  suo  firatello,  acdoche  bis- 
ognando  I'lguto  fosse  presto  in  ordine." 
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25. 

pro  Ter^dom"*  qjutoopo  Motineiui  tpoitolico  mmtlo  UtfaefUturo  eonveutnt 

Oil ■■iiui  Hill  Spiiae,  12  M^i,  1540,  odebrando. — [Instnictioiis  for  tlie  most  Rev.  Loid 
Biihop  of  Modau,  MKwtolic  mmdo,  who  is  to  be  preMnt  at  the  CoBTcation  of  the  Qc^• 
■nis,tobekddat8piKtoiithel2thof]iia7, 1540.    (Barb.S007.)] 
NeverthefeM  idigioua  conferences  were  held.    Here  we  see  the  light  in  which  these  were 
contemplated  in  Rome. 


'  Neq^  mimm  videatnr  slicni  si  neque  le- 
|iAis  ne^iiB  nantiis  plenaria  fsealtas  et  auto- 
ntas  decidendi  ant  concordandi  in  causa  fidei 
deCvr,  qoia  nuudme  absurdum  esset  et  ab 
eaui  ntione  disaentaneum,  quin  imo  difficile 
et  qnam  niaiime  pericnlosnm,  sacros  ritu9  et 
mictiones,  per  tot  aanorum  censuras  ab  uni- 
venali  ecclwria  ita  receptas  ut  si  quid  in  his 
nnovaadnm  esset  id  nonnisi  nniyersaUs  com- 
cOii  deeretis  Tel  saltern  sununi  poutifids  ec- 
denae  moderatoris  mature  et  bene  discussa 
dalibfiafione  fieri  debeat,  pauconun  etiam  non 
competentinm  jndido  et  tarn  breri  ac  praeci- 
fiti  tempore  et  in  loco  non  satis  idoneo  com- 
inittL  ... 

"  Debet  tamen  rev.  dom.  nnntius  domi  suae 
leonim  int^igere  a  catholids  doctoribus  ea 
omna  quae  inter  ipsos  et  doctores  Lutheranos 
tnetabuntnr,  nt  snum  consilium  prudentiam- 
ooe  interponere  et  ad  bonum  nnem  omnia 
airi|pere  poseit,  salra  semper  sanctissimi  Do- 
mini Noatri  et  apoatolicae  sedis  autoritate  et 
digi^tate,  ut  saepe  repetitum  est,  quia  bine 
SMts  nniversalis  ecderiae  pendet,  ut  inquit 
D.  Hieronymus.  Debet  idem  particulanter 
quadam  cnm  dexteritate  et  ptrudentia  catholi- 
eoa  prindpes,  tarn  ecdesiasticos  quam  saecu- 
krea,  in  fide  paientum  et  miyorum  suorum 
conilrmar^  et  ne  quid  in  ea  temere  et  abs(|ue 
apoetoHrae  sedis  autoritate,  ad  quam  hi^us- 
modi  czamen  qpectat,  innovari  aut  immutari 
patiintnT,  eoa  commonefaoere.'' 


[Nor  let  it  seem  strange  to  any  one  tnat 
neither  to  l^^tes  nor  nuncios  are  ftill  power 
and  authority  given  to  decide  or  agree  m  the 
matter  of  faith;  for  it  would  be  most  absurd 
and  altogether  irrational,  nay  more,  difficult 
and  hauurdous  in  the  highest  degree,  for  the 
sacred  rites  and  sanctions,  through  the  ju^- 
ments  of  so  many  years  so  admitted  by  tm 
church  universal,  that  were  any  innovation  to 
take  place,  it  ought  not  to  be  done  unless  by 
the  decrees  of  a  general  council,  or  at  least  by 
the  mature  and  fuller  discussed  deliberation  of 
the  supreme  pontiff,  the  moderator  of  the 
church,  to  be  committed  to  the  judgment  of 
a  few  persons,  those  even  not  com^tent,  in 
so  short  a  time  and  so  hurriedly,  and  in  an 
insaffidently  convenient  place.  .... 

The  most  rev.  lord  nundo  ought,  however, 
at  his  own  house  to  learn  from  (Roman)  ca- 
tholic doctors  all  things  that  are  to  be  trnted 
of  between  them  and  the  Lutheran  doctors^ 
so  as  to  be  able  to  interpose  his  own  advice 
and  judgment,  and  direct  every  thinjg^  to  a 
good  residt,  saving  always  the  authority  and 
dignity  of  our  most  saoed  lord  and  of  the 
apostolic  see,  as  has  often  been  repeated,  see- 
ing that  on  this  hangs  the  salvation  of  the 
umversal  church,  as  saith  the  demigod'  Je- 
rome. He  oughi  particularly,  with  some  skUl 
and  prudence,  to  confirm  catholic  princes^ 
both  ecclesiastical  and  secular,  in  the  futii  of 
their  parents  and  their  forefathers,  and  should 
admonish  them  not  to  suffer  any  innovation  or 
change  to  be  made  in  that,  rashly  and  witiiont 
the  authority  of  the  apostolic  see,  to  whidi 
the  examination  of  such  a  thing  bdongs.] 

28. 

luitmeUo  data  rev**  card"  Contareno  in  Germaniam  legata— [Instructions  given  to  the 

moat  lev.  cardinal  Contarini,  sent  as  legate  into  Germany.]    28th  January,  1541. 

Already  printed,  and  often  touched  upon.  The  Roman  court,  at  last,  in  this  allows  itself 
to  show  some  compliancy. 

Bttwizt  1541  and  1551,  there  follows  in  our  collection  a  not  insignificant  number  of  letters, 
•dvieea,  instructions,  comprehending  all  Europe,  and  not  seldom  throvrinr  a  new  light  on 
Instoneal  occuirences,  yet  which  cannot  be  here  minutely  sifted ;  as  indeed  the  book  which 
tiwse  extracts  might  futher  eluddate  is  not  designed  to  give  an  account  at  large  of  that 
period.    Without  mnch  scruple,  I  confine  myself  to  the  more  important. 

27. 

1551,  die  20  Junii  in  senatu  Matthaeus  Dandulus  eques  ex  Roma  orator. — [20th  June^ 

1551,  Matthew  Dttndolo,  ambassador  (returned)  from  Rome,  in  the  Senate.] 

Saeh  is  the  title  d  the  report  presented  by  Matthew  Dandolo — ^who.  we  see  from  toe  letters 
of  tfiH'**'  Polo  (ed.  Ctuir.  u.  p.  00),  was  brother-in-law  to  Gaspar  Contarini — after  a  resi- 
dcnee  of  twenty-six  months  in  Rome.  He  promises  to  be  short :—  "  Alle  relationi  non  con- 
fcuono  ddle  cose  che  sono  state  scritte  se  non  quelle  die  sono  nccrs  wrie  di  esser  osservate.** 
--^hings  that  have  been  put  in  writing  are  not  suitable  for  reports,  unless  it  be  those  that 
MB  Mcessary  to  be  observedL] 

He  treats,  first,  of  the  last  days  of  Paul  lU.— I  have  already  related  the  most  important 
wrt  of  this.  He  then  sneaks  of  the  conclave :  all  the  cardinals  are  mentioned  by  name. 
Dimdolo  states  that  he  arrived  along  with  members  of  the  college  of  the  university  of  Padua. 
We  aee  how  wcU  off  he  must  have  been  in  point  of  information.  He  prooee<u  to  give  a 
♦■hnUy  Tirar  of  the  papal  finances :  "II  particolar  conto,  io  Yho  avuto  oa  essa  camera."— 
\Tbit  particular  account  1  have  had  from  the  chamber  itself.] 
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He  eonduki  with  Mmie  icmailu  on  ths  pcnonal  chaitieler  of  Julius  IIL : — 


*Piq^  Giulio,  So**  Kc^,  gnTiirimo  e 
fiifiHiMuno  coos* ,  ^  dil  lionta  SuuorinOp 
neciol  loofo  m  Totcana,  oome  gik  icnni  aUe 
Eee^  y*.  DprimodiedifedenomeeqiiAlche 
rqputatione  aUa  can  sua  fa  suo  wo,  dottore 
e  nK^to  dotto  in  legg^  e  fa  al  aenritio  del 
daea  Goido  de  Urbiuo^  dal  quak  mandato  iu 
Booia  per  n^tii  del  auo  state  H  acoaistb 
mtia  molta,  sicche  col  molto  studio  cbe  in 
detta  fikcolti  fece  il  sno  nepot^  acquistb  tante 
di  gratia  et  riputati(»ie  che  d  fti  il  cardinal  de 
Monte:  decoipofunipoteqaesto.  Arrivato 
in  eorte  per  il  primo  grado  camerier  di  papa 
Jolio  seeondo,  fu  poi  ardvescovo  di  Siponto, 
et  in  tal  gndo  yenne  qui  alle  £oc"  Y*  a  di- 
mandaigu  Bavaina  et  Cenria,  ouandocbe  elle 
le  bebbeno  doppo  il  saoco  di  iloma :  et  col 
multo  suo  valore  nel  quale  el  si  dimostr6  et 
nelle  kttere  di  legge  et  nei  consigli  haruti 
meUmi  et  per  Tauttoriti  molta  di  suo  do,  che 
fn  il  cardinal  de  Monte,  doppo  morto  lui,  fu 
ditto  cardinal  questo.  £t  fatto  papa  si  prese 
snbito  il  n<mie  di  Julio,  che  fu  il  suo  patrou, 
eon  una  peifiettion  (presuntion  ?)  di  volerlo 


[Pope  Jnlios,  most  serene  signory,  moat 
grave  and  sapient  coondl,  is  m>m  Monte 
Sansonno,  a  small  place  in  Tuscanv,  as  1 
have  already  written  to  your  excdlendea. 
The  first  person  that  gave  a  name  and  soma 
reputation  to  his  fiunify  was  his  grandfather, 
a  doctor,  and  very  learned  in  the  laws,  who 
was  in  the  emplovment  <^  duke  Guido  of 
Urbino,  by  whom  haTing  been  sent  to  Rome 
ou  the  business  of  his  stiUe,  he  acquired  much 
favour,  so  that,  together  with  the  assiduous 
study  his  grandaon  devoted  to  that  faaUty 
(of  law)  he  acquired  so  much  favour  and  w- 
putation  as  to  oe  (made)  cardinal  del  Mont^ 
<^  which  (place)  that  grandson  afterwards  be- 
came (cardinal).*  On  his  arrival  at  court,  his 
first  step  was  that  of  chamberiain  to  pope 
Julius  n. ;  thereafter  he  was  archbishop  of 
Siponto ;  and  when  holdingthat  rank,  he  came 
here  to  your  excellencies  to  demand  Ravenna 
and  Cervia,  seeing  that  they  fell  into  your 
hands  after  the  sack  of  Rome ;  and  because 
of  the  great  value  (of  his  services),  of  which 
he  gave  evidence  both  in  the  letter  of  the  laws 
and  in  the  many  consultations  that  were  hdd, 
and  l^  means  of  the  great  authority  of  his 
uncle,  who  was  cardinal  de  Monte,  on  the 
death  of  the  latter  he  vras  made  that  cardinaL 
And  when  made  pope,  he  at  once  took  the 
name  of  Juhus,  who  had  been  his  patron, 
with  the  (presumption  ?)  of  wishing  to  miitato 
him. 

His  holiness  will  be  sixty-four  years  old  on 
the  28th  of  October,  of  a  very  choleric  nature, 
but  also  venr  benevolent,  so  that  with  the 
great  choler  he  has,  he  runs  on  before  being 
pleased  to  reason;  so  that  to  me  it  seems 
one  may  affirm  that  he  bears  no  ill  will,  and, 

Scrhaps,  no  affection  to  any  one,  except  in- 
eed  the  cardinal  del  Monte,  of  whom  t  shall 
speak  afterwards.  Neither  the  cardinal  of 
Marsa  (?)  nor  the  cardinal  of  Trent  would 
ever  give  a  vote  for  his  holiness,  and  they 
were  at  once  and  better  rewarded  by  him  than 
any  of  the  rest  who  favoured  him.  His  most 
favourite  servant,  for  many  years,  was  the 
archbishop  of  Siponto,  so  that  whdn  his  holi- 
ness wss  cardinal  he  gave  him  the  archbishop- 
ric, and  was  always  well  served  by  him ;  and 
so  it  wss  believed  that  he  would  at  once  make 
him  a  cardinal^  but  be  has  been  left  quasi  in 
minoribus,  which  he  was  not  as  long  as  his 
holiness  was  a  cardinal,  for  after  being  made 
pope  he  wishes  to  make  little  or  no  account 
of  him,  so  that  the  poor  man  remains  as  if 
indespur.] 

Oar  manuscript  is  unfortunately  too  defective  to  admit  of  our  copying  any  further,  espe- 
cislly  as  the  notices  it  gives  often  fall  on  matters  of  no  importance. 


"Ua  Sua  9*  64  anni  a  28  di  Ottobrc;  di 
natorm  collerica  molto,  ma  ancho  molto  be- 
nigna,  aicche  per  gran  oollera  che  I'abbi  la  kU 
passa  inanai  che  compisse  di  ragionarla,  sicche 
a  me  pare  di  noter  affirmare  lui  non  portar 
odio  ne  ancho  lorse  amore  ad  alcano,  ecoetto 
perb  il  cardinal  di  Monte,  del  quale  dir^  poi. 
A  Sua  Santiti  non  volsero  mai  dar  il  vote  U 
cardinali  n&  di  Marsa  r?)  n&  di  Trento,  et  fu- 
rono  li  snbito  et  meglio  premiati  da  lei  che 
akim'  altro  di  quei  ^e  la  uvorirono.  U  piii 
frvorito  servitore  di  molti  anni  suo  era  lo 
areiveaoovo  di  Siponto,  che  lei  essendo  cardi- 
nale  gU  diedei'arcivescovato  e  da  lui  fu  sem- 
pie  ben  serrita,  sicche  si  credea  che  subito 
la  lo  ftiebbe  eardinale,  ma  lui  si  6  rimasto  in 
minoribus  ouasi  che  non  era  quandoche  lei 
era  fisrdinaU%  die  poi  fatto  papa  o  poco  o 
Bulla  si  h  volute  vakr  di  lui,  sicche  el  pove- 
rino  se  ne  rests  quaai  come  disperato.**  .  .  . 


28. 

Tita  di  Maredlo  IL  scritta  di  propria  mano  dd  signor  Alex.  Cenrini  suo  fratdlo.— [Life 
of  Marcellus  II.,  written  with  his  own  hand,  by  signor  Alex.  Cervini,  his  brother.]  Alb 
No.  157. 

ThcR  is  still  extant  a  very  senriceable  little  work  on  pope  Marcellus  II.  by  Peter  Polidore, 
1744-  Of  the  soacoes  whence  that  author  drew  his  materials,  the  very  first  he  adduces  is 
this  biography  hy  Alexander  Cervini.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  was  so  eariy  as  m  1598 
in  a  gi^  measore  spoilt,  on  the  occasion  of  a  fire  in  the  fiunily  dwelling-house  at  Monte- 
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APPENDIX. 


pukiuio.    A  fragment  only  remaini.    I  extract  from  it  tiie  foOoiriiir  pann^  idatiBf  t* 
tha  attempt  to  improYe  the  kakndar,  and  which  ia  not  to  be  fiHind  injPc"  * 


"  Havendolo  adnnqne  il  padie  aaauefatto  in  ;  [The  fkther.iMcordingly,  hayiiw  ininped  Un 
(^aeati  costumieteaaerdtatolo  nella  gramma-  to  theae  habita,  and  ezeroaed  him  in  gnm- 
tiGa,rettoiica,aritnieticae|reometna,accadde  '  mar,  rhetoric,  arithmetic,  and  geooetiy,  it 


che  anche  fu  eserdtato  neU'  attrologta  natn- 
lale  pi^  ancora  che  non  haverebbe  fatto  ordi- 
natamente,  e la cauaa hi  queata :  US**  di N. 
K^ore  in  ^uel  tempo,  Leone  X,  per  publico 
editto  fece  intendere  che  chi  aveva  r«cola  o 
modo  di  corrq^gere  I'anno  traacorso  fino  ad 
iJl'  hora  per  undid  giomi,  lo  ftcesse  uoto  a 
&  8^  :  onde  M'  Riccardo  gii  detto  (rater 
dea  papstes),  aiecome  assai  eserdtato  in  queata 
prmeasione,  yolse  obbedire  al  pontence,  e 
per6  con  longa  e  diligente  oraerratione  e  con 
auoi  Btromeuti  troy^  il  vero  oorso  dd  aole, 
aiecome  apparisoe  nelli  suoi  opnscuU  mandati 
al  papa  Leone,  con  il  quale  e  con  qnella  glo- 
rioaiMima  casa  de  Media  tenera  gran  aerritii 
e  apedalmente  con  il  magoifico  Giuliano,  dal 
quale  ayeva  rioeyuti  favori  et  offerte  grandL 
Ma  perche  la  morte  lo  preyenne,  qnd  Big- 
nore  non  wegtiL  piii  oltre  il  diiegno  ordinato 
che  M'  Ricoiurdo  aeetiitasae,  aenrendo  la  ner- 
aona  Sua  Eccf*  in  Franda  e  per  tutto  aoye 
casa  andaaae,  come  erano  conyenuti  Ni  la 
Santitk  di  N.  Signore  potette  ea^^uire  la  pub- 
licatione  della  correttione  dell'  anno  per  yarii 
impedimenti  e  finalmente  per  la  morte  pro- 
pna,  che  ne  aegui  non  molto  tempo  doppo." 


happened,  alao,  that  he  waa  ezeroaed  in  ■•- 
tnnu  astrology  still  more  than  he  would  have 
been  in  the  ordinal' coorae  of  tiiinga^  and  ^ 
cause  was  this:  lliehdlineaaof  oorloid— at 
that  time  Leo  X. — announced,  by  a  pvhiie 
edict,  that  whoever  might  here  a  nife  or  me- 
thod of  correcting  the  vear,  whidi  had,  op  ta 
that  time,  gone  wrong  by  efeyen  dm,  ahodd 
notify  the  same  to  his  holincM;  benoe  Mr. 
Ricardo,  above  mentioned  (the  pope'a  fiithei), 
as  being  already  practiaed  m  thia jvofeaaiaq, 
wished  to  comply  with  the  pontira  imtaiL, 
and,  accordingly,  by  long  and  dfligent  ooacr- 
yation,  and  with  the  aid  of  hia  inatnuneat^ 
found  the  true  course  of  the  sun,  aa  it  appean 
in  his  opuaculi  (sketches)  sent  to  pope  Leo^ 
with  whom  and  with  the  moat  gloiuma  housa 
of  Medid,  he  maintained  rreat  acryio^  and 
especially  with  Julian  the  Magnilieent,  from 
whom  he  had  recdyed  great  ftiyoara  and  cHea. 
But  in  as  much  as  death  overtook  him,  that 
aignor  did  not  follow  out  any  further  the  nre- 
acribed  design  pursued  by  Mr.  Bicaido^  wkOa 
aervinr  personally  his  excellency  in  Ftanee^ 
and  wherever  dae  he  mijght  go,  aa  they  had 
agreed.  Norwaatheholineasof  oarlord(the 
pope)  able  to  carry  ont  the  publication  of  tiM 
correction  of  the  year  on  aocoont  of  variooa 
obetades,  and,  finally,  on  account  of  faia  own 
death,  which  foDowMl  not  long  after.] 
Still  we  see  how  the  mind  of  the  Italians,  in  the  times  of  Leo  X.,  laboured  even  in  this 
field ;  and  that  the  famous  bishop  of  Fossombrone,  who,  in  the  Lateran  council  of  151S> 
recommended  attention  to  be  paia  to  the  correction  of  the  kalendar,  was  not  the  on^  peiacn 
who  thought  of  that. 

29. 

Antonio  Caracdolo  Vita  di  Papa  Paolo  IV.    (2  vol  fol.)— [Antony  Caraedolo'a  lifie  of 

PopePaulIV.    (2 foMo vols.)]" 

Antony  Caracdolo,  Theatiner,  Neapolitan,  and  a  collector  all  his  life  long,  could  not  nedeet 
to  apply  his  assiduity  to  the  most  renowned  of  the  Neapolitan  popes,  the  founder  of  tha 
llieatinera,  Paul  IV.  For  this  we  are  exceedingly  obligea  to  him.  lie  baa  collected  a  num- 
ber of  notices  which,  but  for  him,  would  have  been  lost.  His  book  forms  the  basis  <^  the 
copious  work  of  Charles  Bromato,  Storia  di  Paolo  IV.  Pontefice  Massimo,  Rom.  174^ 
wmcn  presents,  m  two  thick  and  dose-printed  quarto  volumes,  a  superabundantly  rich  coUec' 
tion  of  materials. 

Meanwhile,  as  could  not  fail  to  happen  with  the  rigorous  censorship  maintained  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  Bromato  durst  in  nowise  adopt  all  (the  information)  that  his  origi- 
nids  offered  to  him. 

I  have  often  referred  to  a  detailed  '*  Information**  of  J.  P.  Caraffa  to  Clement  VH.,  on  the 
circumstances  of  the  church,  which  was  composed  in  1533.  Bromato  (i.,  p.  205)  makes  a 
l«kg  extract  from  it.  But  he  also  leaves  out  a  great  deal,  and  that  just  the  moat  notable 
(part  of  it) ;  for  example,  on  the  spread  of  Lutheran  opinions  in  Venice. 

[His  holiness  is  besought,  by  the  honour 
of  God  and  his  own  honour,  that  dtv  not  be- 
ing the  most  inconsiderable  nor  the  moat 
worthless  of  Christendom,  and  there  being 
in  that  dty  and  dominion  many  many  thou* 
sands  of  souls  committed  to  his  holiness,  to 
be  content  as  a  faithful  person,  to  listen  to 
somewhat  of  its  needs,  the  which,  albeit  they 
be  great,  nevertheless  are  not  likdy  to  be 
spoken  of  at  the  present  time  in  any  quarter. 
And  since,  as  the  apostle  says,  without  faith 
it  is  impossible  to  please  God,  you  will  begin 
with  that,  and  will  notify  to  his  holiness  how 
iViexe  m«.Y  be  ^terodved  errors  or  heredes  in 


«i 


Si  supplies  S.  S**,  che  per  l*honore  di  Dio 
e  Buo,  non  essendo  ouesta  dtti  la  piii  minima 
nh  la  piii  vil  cosa  della  christianiti  et  essen- 
dovi  nella  dtti  e  nel  dominie  di  molte  e  molte 
migliara  d'auime  commesse  a  S.  S**,  na  con- 
tenta  da  persona  fedele  ascoltare  qudche  cosa 
dd  loro  bisogno,  il  quale,  ancorche  sia  grande, 
pure  se  ne  cQrk  per  hora  qualche  parte.  £ 
perche,  come  I'apostolo  dice,  sine  fide  impos- 
sibile  est  placere  Deo,  commindarete  da 
quests,  et  avisarete  S.  S^  come  si  sente  degli 
errori  e  dell'  heresie  nella  vita  e  nei  costumi 
di  alcuni,  come  h  in  non  fare  la  quaresima  e 
BOD  confesBMTgi  etc ,  e  nella  dottrina  di  alcuni, 
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■pect  to  not  obMnringLen^  and  uot  eonfiess- 
iug,  &e^  and,  in  tiie  doctrine  oi  tome,  that 
tmy  openlj  apeak  ct,  hold,  and  communicate 
with  othera,  prohibited  booki,  without  nay- 
inr  respect  to  the  prohibition.    But,  aoore 
alC  vou  win  say  that  this  pest,  as  well  of  the 
Lutheran  heresy  as  of  erery  other  error 
against  the  fitith  and  good  manners,  is  main- 
ly diffused  and  augmented  by  two  sorts  of 
persons,  that  is  to  say,  by  apostates  and  some 
nriars  chiefly  belonging  to  m<niasteries :  and 
his  holiness  ought  to  know  of  that  cursed 
nest  of  those  conventual  friars  minorites, 
which,  in  consequence  of  his  good  natura 
stopping  (the  proceedings  of)  some  of  his 
servsnts,  have  oegun  to  throw  things  into 
disorder:   because  that  they,  having  been 
disciples  of  an  heretical  brother  alreaify  dead, 
have  been  desirous  of  doing  honour  to  their 
master.  .  .  .  And,  to  say  what  has  occurred 
to  me  in  this  matter,  it  appears  that  in  a  case 
of  such  necessity  one  must  not  proceed  after 
the  usual  method :  but,  as  at  the  first  violent 
approach  of  the  fury  of  war,  all  new  means  ot 
providing  for  the  exigency  are  adopted,  so  in 
the  more  important  matter  of  a  spiritual  war 
we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  go  to  sleep. 
And  in  as  much  as  his  holiness  Jmows  that 
the  office  of  the  inquisition  is  placed  in  this 
province  in  the  hands  of  the  said  conventual 
minorite  friars,  who  carelessly  refrain  from 
making  any  proper  inquisition,  such  as  that 
of  the  able  Martin  of  Treviso,  of  whose  dili- 
gence and  fidelity  I  know  that  the  above 
mentioned  bishop  of  Fola,  of  good  memory, 
informed  his  Holiness,  and  he  having  now 
been  transferred  from  that  to  another  office, 
there  has  succeeded  him  in  the  inquisition,  I 
know  not  whom,  (but)  so  far  as  I  understand, 
a  very  imfit  person.    And  therefore  it  will  be 
needful  for  his  holiness  to  provide,  partly  by 
stirring  up  the  ordinaries,  who  seem  every 
where  to  be  asleep,  partly  bv  deputing  some 
persons  of  authority  to  send  into  this  coun- 
try some  legate,  if  possible,  neither  ambitioua 
nor  greedy,  and  that  he  should  attend  to  thA 
repairing  of  the  honour  and  credit  of  the 
apostolic  see,  and  should  punish,  or  at  least 
to  drive  into  banishment,  ribald  heretics  from 
among  iioor  Christians :  for  wherever  the^ 
shall  go,  they  will  carry  with  them  a  testi- 
mony to  thor  own  wickedness,  and  to  the 
goodness  of  faithful  cathdics,  who  will  not 
have  them  in  their  company.    And  for  as 
much  as  the  pest  of  heresy  is  usually  intro- 
duced both  by  preaching  and  by  heretical 
books,  and  by  long  contiuuance  in  a  bad  and 
dissolute  life,  from  which  one  passes  easily 
into  heresy,  it  seems  that  his  holiness  might 
in  this  respect  take  safe,  honest,  and  useful 
measures.] 

Canociolo's  work  farther  contains  many  other  more  or  less  important  notices,  which,  for 
the  rest,  would  have  remained  unknown,  and  which  a  more  extensive  work  could  not  have 
ventured  to  let  pass.  The  Italian  biography  is  quite  distinct  from  another  of  his  writings — 
Collectanea  Histories  di  Polo  IV.— it  is  quite  a  different  and  a  far  more  serviceable  work. 
Tet  there  are  found  in  the  Collectanea  some  things  that  re-appear  in  the  Vita ;  for  example 
the  account  of  the  changes  adopted  by  Paul  lY.,  after  the  removal  of  his  nephews  to  a  dia- 


conmimkuio  aneofm  ooo  |tt  ahri  de'  Kbri 
pruhibiti  senn  rispetto.     Ma  aopra  tutto 
divBte  che  qoeata  paate^  tanto  deU'  heresia 
Lntcffaoa  qnanto  d^ogni  altio  erroro  contra 
idea  et  booos  mMC%  da  dne  sorti  di  persone 
potisaJHiawtrnte  si  va  disseminando  et  aumen* 
lando^  cioft  dagli  apostati  e  da  alcuni  frati 
masiime  oonventnau :  e  8.  S**  deve  sapere  di 
qudla  maledetta  nidata  di  quelli  frati  miuori 
cuttfcntuaK,  la  ^uale  per  sua  bonti  fermando 
aknd  anoi  servi  ha  incominciato  amettere  in 
iaoouimglio :  porche  essendo  loro  stati  disce- 
Mfi  drnn  frate  heretioo  gii  morto,  ban  volnto 
mr  flsioie  al  maestro.  ...  £  par  dire  quello 
in  cio  mi  ocoorse,  pare  che  in  tanta  ne- 
'^^  non  si  debba   andare   appreno   la 
naata :  ma  siooome  neU^  incruente 
teore  deDa  guerra  si  fiumo  ogni  di  nuove 
piofTiaioni  opportune  cod  nella  maggior 
Kucrra  apirituale  non  si  deve  stare  a  dormire. 
E  perelie  8.  8^  sa  che  Toffido  dell'  inquisi- 
tioBe  iu  qnesta  jmvinda  sta  nelle  mani  de* 
aopradetti  frati  minori  conventuali,  li  quali  a 
caao  s*abbattono  alarequalche  iuquisitione 
idonea,  come   h  stato  quel  maestro  Mar- 
tino  da  Treviso,  della  cm  diligensa  e  fede  so 
die  il  aopradetto  di  buona  memoria  vescovo 
di  Pola  inform^  8.  8**,  et  essendo  bora  lui 
mutato  da  quello  in  altro  officio,  h  successo 
ndF  inquisitione  non  so  chi,  per  quauto  in- 
tendo,  molto  inetto:  e  per6  oisogneria  che 
8. 8^  prowedesse  parte  con  eodtar  gli  ordi- 
aa;^  die  p«r  tutto  quasi  si  dorme,  e  parte  con 
deputaie  akune  persone  d'autoriti^  maudaro 
in  queata  terra. quakhe  l^to,  se  possibile 
fosse,  non  ambitioso  n^  cupuio,  e  che  attend- 
csse  a  risardre  Y  honon  e  credito  della  sede 
apoatolica  e  puniro  o  ahneno  fugare  li  ribaldi 
heretid  da  mexso  de*  poveri  christiani :  perche 
dovunque  anderanno,  porteranno  seco  il  tes- 
tunonio  deDa  propria  nequitia  e  della  bontk 
de*  Cedeli  cattolid,  che  non  li  v<^ono  in  lor 
compagnia.    £  perche  la  peste  dell'  heresia 
si  suoie  introdnnre  e  per  te  predicbe  e  hbri 
liereticali  e  per  la  lunga  habitatione  nella  mala 
e  disaolnta  vita,  ddla  quale  fsdlmente  si 
viene  all'  heresia,  par  che  8.  8**  potria  fare  in 
do  una  aanta,  honeata  et  utile  prowisione." 
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Rdatione  di  M.  Benardo  Nangero  alU  8^  Rep**  di  Venetia  tomando  (fi  Roma  ambaMi- 
atore  appreaao  del  Pontefioe  Paolo  IV.  1568.— [Report  of  M.  Bemaido  NaTagero  to 
the  Most  Socne  Republic  of  Venioe,  on  rvturaing  aa  ambaaaador  fron  Pope  Paul  IV. 
1558.] 

TiuB  is  one  of  the  Venetian  reports  which  has  foond  general  circulation.  PaHaneini  has 
already  made  use  of  it,  and  has  even  been  attacked  on  that  account ;  Rainaldo^,  too  (Anoaki 
eccles.  1557,  No.  10),  refers  to  it,  not  to  mention  later  atithora. 

It  no  doubt  deserves  this  honour  in  a  high  degree.  Bernardo  NaTagero  e^jojed  in  Yenies 
the  respect  due  to  a  man  of  learning.  We  see  from  Foscarini  (dell.  lett  Ven.  p.  255),  that 
he  was  proposed  for  the  office  of  historiosprapher  of  the  RepnbKc:  durizm^  hia  pcevioas 
embassies  to  Charles  V.,  Henr^  VIII.,  and  SoUman,  he  had  become  practiaed  alike  in  tiK 
conduct  of  difficult  aflairs  and  m  the  observation  of  distinguished  diaracters.  He  came  to 
Rome  immediately  after  the  accession  of  Paul  IV. 

Navagero  distinguishes  three  thin^  as  re(inired  of  an  ambassador :  intelligenoe;  and  for 
this  penetration  is  requisite ;  negotiation,  which  requires  tact ;  reporting  (to  his  govcnunent), 
which  requires  judgment,  that  he  mav  say  what  is  necessary  and  useful 

He  starts  mm  the  choice  and  the  power  of  a  pope.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  would  tiie 
popes  make  it  their  serious  object  to  imitate  Christ,  tfa«y  would  become  fer  more  fbrmidablft 
He  then  describes  "  li  conditioni,"  as  he  says,  "  di  Paolo  IV.,  e  di  chi  lo  conaiglia,''  [the  eon- 
dition  of  Paul  IV.,  and  of  those  who  counsdled  him],  that  is,  first  of  all,  of  hia  three  n^iliev*. 
I  have  made  use  of  his  delineation,  but  in  the  general  judgment  one  cannot  agree  with  die 
author.  He  thinks  that  even  Paul  IV.  only  wanted  to  aggrandiae  his  family.  Had  he  wnt- 
teu  hter,  after  the  driving  off  of  his  nephews,  sudi  a  jtiii^ment  would  not  have  aatiafied  hiiB. 
That  veiT  moment  was  the  grand  tummg  point  of  the  papal  policy  from  aecular  to  spiritual 
views.  From  personal  descriptions,  Navagero  pasaes  to  an  account  of  the  war  between  Panl 
rv.  and  Philip  IL,  which  is  no  less  felicitously  composed,  and  frdl  of  dever  obaervalaoiiB. 
Hiere  follows  a  review  of  the  foreign  relations,  and  of  the  most  probable  result  of  a  ftitan 
election.  It  is  only  with  great  caution  that  Navagero  proceeds  to  discuss  this  aulgect: 
"piu,"  says  he,  "per  sodisfare  alle  SS.  W.  EE.  che  a  me  m  qudUa  parte"  [more  to  awnQr 
your  Excellencies  than  me  in  that  part].  Yet  he  has  not  done  it  iXL  Among  the  two  in 
whom  he  observed  the  greatest  likelihood  of  success,  he  names  in  fiict  the  mie  who  waa  etodedt 
Medici,  although,  to  be  sure,  he  thinks  the  other,  Puteo,  still  more  likely  to  be  dioaen. 

"  But  now,"  says  he,  "  I  am  here  again ;  I  again  behold  the  countenance  of  my  prince  the 
enlightened  republic,  for  whose  service  nothing  will  be  too  great  for  me  not  to  dare,  nothing 
so  mean  that  I  shall  not  take  it  upon  me."  The  ezpreasion  of  devotion  heightens  the  cdooi^ 
iug  of  the  description. 

31. 

Relatione  del  CI^  M.  Alvise  Mooeni^  Cav"  ritomato  della  corte  di  Roma  1500. — [Report 
of  the  most  illustrious  M.  Alvise  Mocenigo,  knij^t,  on  his  return  from  the  coozt  of 
Rome.    1560.]    (Arch.  Ven.) 

For  seventeen  months  Mocenigo  remained  with  Paul  IV. ;  the  condave  lasted  four  months 
and  eight  days;  he  then  for  seven  months  discharged  the  duties  <^  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  Pius  IV. 

He  first  pourtrays  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  administration,  the  administration  of 
justice  and  the  court  under  Paul  IV.  Here  he  makes  a  remark  which  I  have  not  ventured 
to  make  use  of:  "I  cardinali,"  he  says,  "dividono  fra  loro  le  cittk  delle  leirationi  (nel  oon- 
dave) :  poi  continuano  in  questo  modo  a  beneplacito  delle  pontefid." — [The  i^^r^inaK  he 
says,  divide  among  them  the  dties  of  the  lentions  (in  the  condave) :  they  then  continue  in 
that  order  at  the  good  pleasure  of  the  popes?]  Can  this  be  the  origin  of  the  administratioii 
of  the  state  by  ecclesiastics,  which  was  gradually  introduced  ? 

Nor  does  he  forget  to  speak  of  antiqmties,  of  which  Rome,  as  the  descriptions  of  Boisaaxd 
and  Gamacei  testify,  posseaaed  then  a  greater  abundance  than  ever :  "  In  cadaun  loco,  habi- 
tato  o  non  habitato,  che  si  scava  in  Roma,  si  ritrovano  vestigie  e  fiabriche  nobUi  et  antidie^ 
et  in  molti  luoghi  si  cavano  di  bellissime  statue.  Di  statue  marmoree,  poste  insieme,  si 
potria  fure  un  grandissimo  eserdto." — [In  every  place,  inhabited  or  uninhabited,  that  is 
excavated  in  Rom^  there  are  found  remama  and  noble  and  antique  buildings,  and  in  many 
places  most  beautiful  statues  are  dug  up.  The  marble  statues,  placed  all  together,  would 
make  a  very  large  army.] 

Then  he  comes  to  the  disturbances  that  broke  out  on  the  death  of  Paul  IV.,  and  whk^ 
even  after  they  had  apparently  been  quieted,  continued  to  re-appear  in  a  thouaand  disorders. 


"  Cessato  c'ebbe  il  popolo^  consorsero  nella 
dtti  tutti  fsUiti  e  fuorusdti,  che  non  si  sen- 
tiva  aldro  che  omiddii,  si  ritrovavano  alcuni 
che  non  8,  7  e  fin  6  scudi  si  pigliavano  il 
carico  d'amaatar  uu'  uomo,  a  tanto  che  ne 
furono  in  pochi  giomi  commease  molte  cen- 
tenara,  alciuii  per  nimiciaia,  altri  per  lite, 
moJti  per  crediUr  la  sua  roba  et  aitn  pet  ^• 


rWhen  there  vras  a  cessation  of  the  dis- 
orders among  the  people  (of  Rome),  all  tiw 
bankrupt  persons  and  outlaws  came  floddng 
into  the  city,  so  that  nothing  was  seen  but 
murders:  some  were  found  who  undertook 
for  8,  7,  and  even  6  scudi  to  kill  a  man,  to 
such  an  extent  that  some  hundreds  of  mur- 
^t%  "Mere  conucDiUed  within  a  few  days,  some 
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cran^  £  modo  che  Room  nurevt,  come 
li  Miol  dire^  il  boaco  di  Baccuo. 


eon  aivcni  xnem  laccommuiuar  anew  umum 
Rfina  di  Frust,  e  finalmeate  guadaputocU 
eon  gniid'  indastria  e  diligenia  la  parte  Ca- 


from  personal  emnitiesy  some  on  aoconnt  of 
law  suits,  many  for  the  sake  <^  inheriting 
property,  and  others  for  Tarious  other  causes, 
so  that  Rome  seemed,  as  one  should  say,  a 
▼ery  bedlam.] 

The  eoodaTe  was  Tery  pleaaast:  there  were  banquets  given  erery  day :  Vargas  was  there 
lor  whole  nights :  at  least  "  aUi  busi  del  conclave*'  [at  the  noisy  meetings  of  the  conclave] ; 
hut  tiie  person  who  made  the  pope  was  duke  Coamo  of  Florence. 

"H  duca  di  liicnae  I'a  fstto  pupa :  lui  I'a  ;      [The  duke  of  Florence  has  made  him  pope: 
frtto  poner  nei  nominati  dd  re  Fiuppo  e  poi    he  effected  his  beinff  placed  among  king 
ffiverai  meni  rmocommandar  anco  diJla    Philip's  nominees,  and  then,  by  various  meana 

his  being  recommended  further  by  the  queen 
of  France,  and  finally  he  gained  over  to  his 
side,  with  much  industry  and  diligence,  the 
Carafla  party.] 

How  eompletdv  fiJlen  to  nothing  those  intrigues  that  are  spoken  of  by  the  histories  of 
the  oondaves.    Tiie  authors  c^  those  histories,  usiudly  members  of  the  conclaves  themselves,  - 
WKW  only  tlie  redprocai  contacta  of  personalities  known  to  themselves;  all  the  influencea 
aacffted  from  witnont  remained  concealed  from  their  view. 

The  report  cloaca  with  a  portraiture  of  Pius  IV.,  carried  aa  Cur  aa  his  peculiar  qualitiea  had 
at  that  time  ben  devdoped. 

S2. 

RdatioBe  dd  C^*  M.  liarehio  Michiel  K'  e  Proc.  ritomato  da  Pio  IV.  summo  pontefice, 
frtta  a  8  di  Zugno  15dO. — [Report  of  the  most  illustrious  M.  Ifarchio  Michiel,  knight 
and  pvocontor,  on  his  retnm  irom  Pius  IV.,  diief  pontiff,  made  8th  June,  1560.] 

TUa  is  the  report  of  a  congratulatory  embassage  which  was  only  39  days  absent  from 
Yenke ;  it  cost  13,000  ducats.  Aa  a  report,  it  is  very  feeble.  Michiel  recommends  submis- 
aliciicaa  to  Rome :  "Non  ai  tMf^  la  giurisdition  dd  papa,  e  li  signori  avogadori  per  non  tur- 
hne  Fanimo  di  8.  8**  abbino  tutti  quelli  rispetti  che  si  conviene,  i  quali  ho  visto  che  molte 
Totte  non  ai  hanno." — ^[The  jurisdiction  of  the  pope  does  not  faulter,  and  the  forensic  (?) 
aigiiors;,  in  order  not  to  disturb  the  mind  of  his  holiness,  pay  all  thoae  attentiooa  that  are  pro- 
per, toad  whidi  I  have  seen  are  many  times  not  paid.] 

33. 

Diapaed  degK  ambaaciatori  Veneti  18  Maggio — ^21  Sett.  1560.  Inform.  poEtt  tom.  viii. 
27S  leaves.  Ranoagli  ddV  ambaaciatore  Veneto  in  Roma  1561.  Inform,  politt  tom. 
nxrii  71  leaveaj — I^patchea  of  the  Venetian  ambassadors,  18th  May — 2l8t  Septem- 
ber, 1500L  Politiod  Notices,  vd.  viii.  Advices  of  the  Venetian  ambassador  in  Kome, 
1661.    Political  Notices,  vol.  xixviL] 

The  adrioesy  too,  are  despatches  of  January  and  Febmary  1561,  all  from  Mark  Anthony 
de  Mala,  who  for  aome  time  filled  thepoat  of  an  ambassador.  (See  Andreae  Maurooeai  His- 
toriaycnet  lib.  viiL,  tom.  ii.,  153.)  Tiiey  are  full  of  information;  interesting  for  the  tem- 
nnaiT  dreamatauces  and  the  natural  character  of  pope  Piua.  The  laat  fortuuea  of  iho 
Cvaffa  ftmily  come  prominently  forward ;  and  it  appeara  that  Philip  II.  now  wanted  to 
reacne  those  old  frienoa  of  hia.  lliia  was  even  charged  upon  him  at  court  aa  a  crime.  Var^ 
replied,  that  Philip  IL  now  for  once  forgave  them :  "quel  gran  re,  quel  aanto,  qud  cattdico 
Bon  iheeudo  come  voi  altri" — [that  great  kine,  that  aaint,  that  catholic,  not  doing  aa  ye 
ottiera  do].  The  pope,  on  the  contrury,  loaded  them  with  the  aevereat  reproaches :  "  havere 
Hoaae  rarme  de  Cnnatiani,  de  Turchi,  e  degl'  eretid  .  .  .  .  e  che  le  lettere  die  venivano  da 
Tnaaa,  e  dagii  agenti  in  ItaHa,  tutte  erano  contrafiute" — [that  they  had  atirred  up  the 
irma  of  Chriatiana,  Turka,  and  heretica  ....  that  the  lettera  that  came  from  France  and 
from  the  agenta  in  Italy  were  all  connterfdt],  &c.  The  pope  thinka  he  would  give  100,000 
aeodi  that  they  were  innocent.  But  the  hornble  thinga  tney  had  done  were  not  to  be  tole- 
lated  in  Chriatendom. 

I  abataiq,  however,  from  excerpting  from  lettera.  It  is  enough  to  have  indicated  the  nature 
oC  their  eontenta. 

84. 

^ztractoa  jproceaana  cardindia  Caraflae.-^[Eztract,  Cardind  Caraflk'a  prooeas.]  Inff. 
toBDL  IL  t  466-516v  with  thia  note  appended  to  it : — "  Haec  copia  proceasus  format! 
contra  cardinalem  CarafEun  reducta  m  aummam  cum  imputationibua  fisd  eorumque 
leprobationibna  perfecta  fiiit  die  xz.  Nov.  1560i" — [Thia  oopj  of  the  prooeaa  formed 
againat  Cardind  Caraffa,  reduced  to  a  summazy,  with  accounts  chaiged  by  the  ex- 
cnecraer  and  the  atatementa  diaproving  these,  was  completed  on  the  20th  of  November, 

From  ue  ninth  article  of  the  defence,  under  the  word  kemg,  we  aee  that  Albert  of  Bran- 
denborg  aenf  a  certain  colood  Frederick  to  Rome  to  condude  a  treaty  with  Paul  IV.  The 
colondliad  aa  andirnoe  of  Paiil  himadf,  hot  the  cardind  of  Aagabiirg(Otto  vqiol  TcuchaeaaN 
'-  ao  BiBaiy  rqaaaeptatiooa  i^gdnat  hin,  that  he  wta  at  \m1  ica\  ismy  ttUBkYuBut.  "t^ 
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this  tlwre  it  •ttadied'''  £1  micoeMo  de  U  mnerte  d«  lot  G«m&i  eon  k  dedmaoB  y  d 
modo  que  marieron  7  d  di  y  hora,  156L" 

35. 

BeUtioiie  di  Girokmo  Soranso  dd  1568.     Robul     (AidL  Ven.)— rBeport  of 

Sonnio,  for  1563.    Bome.    (Venetian  AzchiTe«.)J 

Tlie  date  1561,  which  the  ooiiy  in  the  arduvei  bean,  is  nnqneationably  inooneet. 
in{f  to  the  authentic  catalogue  en  the  embaasiea,  Girolamo  Soranso  was  dected  as  eaiiy  as 
Z£a  Septemher,  1560,  owing  to  Muls  having  accepted  a  pott  from  pope  Pins  IV.,  and  havi^f 
fallen,  on  that  aoconnt,  uncfer  the  displeasure  of  the  republic :  but  fe  was  lecaved  iato&vov 
again,  and  first  upon  Muls  being  appointed  a  raidinal  in  the  year  1662,  did  Sotanao  tAs 
his  departure.  Accordingly,  he  makes  frequent  referenoea  to  the  ooondl  which  in  1561  hid 
not  yet  sat. 

Gm>Umo  Soranso  remarked,  that  the  reports  were  at  once  agreeable  and  useftil  to  ths 
Senate:  "e  Tolontieri  udite  e  matnramente  considerate*'  [you  both  listen  wiUingjIy  and 
consider  maturdy]  :  he  has  drawn  them  up  with  diligence  and  affection.    It  is  wol  w 
while  to  listen  to  his  description  of  Pius  I V. 


"DeUa  quality  dell'  animo  di  Sua  Beati- 
tudine  diro  sincerameute  alcime  particulari 
proprietk,  che  nd  tempo  ddla.  mia  legatione 
no  potuto  osservare  in  lei  et  intender  da  per- 
sone  che  ne  hanno  parlato  sensa  psssione. 
D  papa,  come  ho  detto  di  sopra,  ha  studisto 
in  1^;;^;  con  la  cognitions  oelle  quali  e  con 
la  pratica  di  tanti  aniii  nelli  govemi  princi- 
pal! che  ha  haruto,  hsfktto  nn  giudido  mirar- 
Dile  nelle  cause  cosl  di  giustitia  come  di  gra- 
tia  che  si  propongono  in  segnatura,  in  modo 
che  non  s  apre  la  bocca  che  sa  qudlo  si  pub 
eonoedere  e  quello  si  dere  negare,  la  quale 
parte  ^  non  pur  utile  ma  necesssria  in  un 
pontefice  per  le  molte  et  importanti  materie 
die  occorre  trattar  di  tempo  in  tempo.    Pos- 
siede  molto  bene  la  lingua  latina  e  s'ha  sem- 
pre  dilettato  di  conoscer  le  sue  beUesse,  in 
modo  che,  per  quanto  mi  ha  detto  I'illus- 
trissimo  Nava^ero,  che  ne  ha  cosl  bd  giu- 
dicio,  nd  concistorj,  dove  h  I'uso  di  parlar 
latino,  dice  quello  che  vuole  e  fadlmente  e 
propriamente.    Non  ha  studiato  in  theologia, 
onde  awiene  che  non  vuole  mai  propria  au- 
tontk  pigliar  in  se  alcuna  delle  cause  com- 
messe  all'  uiBdo  dell'  inquisitione:  ma  usa 
di  dire  che  non  essendo  theologo  si  contents 
rimettersi  in  tiitte  le  cose  a  chi  si  ha  il  carico : 
e  se  bene  si  conosce  non  esser  di  sua  satis- 
fiitione  il  modo  che  tenjj^no  gl'inquisitori  di 
inrocedere  per  Tordinsno  con  tanto  rirore 
contra  gl'inquisiti,  e  che  n  Isscia  intendere 
che  piii  gli  piaceria  che  usassero  termini  da 
cortese  gentilhuomo  che  dafrate  severo,  non- 
dimeno  non  ardisoe  e  non  vuole  mai  oppon- 
ersi  si  giudicii  loro,  nd  quali  interviene  poche 
volte,  facendosi  per  il  piu  congregationi  sensa 
la  presensa  sua.    Nelle  materie  e  ddibera- 
tioni  di  stato  non  vuole  consiglio  d'slcuno,  in 
tanto  che  si  dice  noo  esser  stato  pontefice 
piii  travagliato  e  manco  consiglisto  di  S.  8^, 
non  tenia  meraviclia  di  tutta  la  corte  che 
almeno  nelle  cose  £  msggior  importantia  ella 
non  vogUa  avere  il  parere  di  quslche  csrdin- 
ale,  che  pur  ve  ne  sono  molU  di  buon  con- 
siflio:  e  so  che  un  giomo  Vsrcas  lo  persuase 
a  nrlo,  con  dirle  che  se  bene  o.  8^  ers  pru- 
dentissima,  che  perb  unus  vir  erat  nuUus  vir, 
ma  dla  se  lo  levo  d'inansi  con  male  parole : 
et  in  effetto  si  rede  che,  o  sia  die  ella  stima 
esser  atta  di  poter  risolver  da  se  tutte  le 
materie  che  ocoorrouo,  o  che  pur  oonosca 
pochi  o  fone  niuno  cardinde  che  non 


rOf  the  mental  qualities  of  his  beatitndik  I 
will  say  nncerely  iniat  are  some  of  their  psa^ 


liarities,  whidi,  during  the  period  of  tea 
persons  who  spoke  of  him 


—       ■      -   ——  —  ——» ^ ^y ^ 

bassy,  I  could  observe  in  him  and 


M  juBteressato  oon  quikhe  prindpe,  onde  il 
giudido  DOB  pab  tMor  libeni  e  nnccto. 


llie  pope,  as  I  have  said  abov^  has  stndied 
in  the  laws;  withtheknowled^ofwhick^aad 
with  so  many  vears'  rractice  m  the  prine^d 
governorships  he  has  nad,  he  ahows  anadnm^ 
able  judgment  in  such  cansea  as  dioaa  of 
justice  as  wdl  as  grace  which  appear  beina 
the  segnatura,  ao  that  he  never  opens  Us 
month  without  knowing  what  can  be  coacedail 
and  what  ought  to  be  reAiaed,  wludi  part  is 
not  only  usdid  but  neceasary  in  a  pontiC 
owinr  to  the  many  and  important  matten 
that  nil  to  be  treated  from  time  to  time.   Ha 
has  an  ezcellentcommand  of  the  Latin  tongn^ 
and  has  dways  taken  plessure  in  scquainnng 
himself  with  its  beauties,  so  that,  by  what  baa 
been  told  me  by  the  most  illustrious  Nava- 
giero,  who  has  so  fine  a  jndnnent  in  thst 
matter,  iu  the  consistories  wnere  Latin  is 
ususlly  spoken,  he  expresses  himself  at  plea- 
sure resdily  and  with  propriety.    He  hai  not 
studied  in  theology,  l^ce  it  is  that  he  never 
wishes  on  his  own  authority  to  take  i^on 
himself  any  of  tiie  causes  committed  to  tiis 
office  of  the  Inquisition ;  but  is  wont  to  My, 
that  not  being  a  theologian,  he  is  content  to 
remit  himself  in  dl  these  things  to  him  who 
has  the  chsrge ;  snd  if  he  knows  himsdf  wdL 
it  is  not  to  his  satisfaction  the  manner  adopted 
by  the  inquisitors  in  proceeding  ordinarily 
with  so  much  rigour  against  those  who  have 
been  brought  before  it,  and  that  he  has  let  it 
be  understood  thst  he  woidd  be  better  pleased 
would  they  act  like  a  courteous  gentleman 
rather  than  a  severe  frisr;  neverthdesahedoes 
not  dare,  and  does  not  desire  to  set  himsdf  to 
oppose  thdr  judgments,  in  which  he  rardy 
intervenes,  the  congregations  being  hdd,  for 
the  most  part,  without  his  being  present  at 
them.    In  matters  of  state  and  j^tieal  deli- 
berations he  wants  no  nun's  advice,  so  mndi 
so,  that  it  is  said  there  never  haa  been  a  pon- 
tiff more  hard  worked  and  le»s  oounsdled 
then  his  holiness,  not  without  the  wonder  of 
the  whole  court  that  at  least  in  matters  of 
greater  importance  he  doea  not  widi  to  hava 
the  opinion  of  any  cardind,  thoug^h  tiiere  be 
many  there  fit  to  give  good  advice :  and  I 
know  that  one  day  Vargas  persuaded  him  to 
u  \  do  so,  tdttng  Urn  that  albeit  his  hoiitteai  waa 
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vede,  dko,  che  non  si  vuole  ■enrire  d'altri 
chc  dal  cud'  Borromeo  e  dal  sig^  Tolomeo, 
i  quali  essendo  i^iovani  di  niuna  o  poca  sper- 
•enia  et  esaegueati  ad  ogtd  minimo  cenno  di 
8.  8*,  li  possoao  chiamar  piutosto  aemplid 
csecutori  che  conaiglieri.  JDa  qnesto  man- 
camento  di  couxiglio  ne  nasce  cnc  la  Beat* 
Sua,  di  oatura  molto  presta  per  tutte  le  sue 
attimii,  li  risolve  anco  molto  presto  in  tutte 
le  materie,  per  importanti  cue  le  sietio,  e 
presto  si  rimuove  daquelloche  hadeliberato: 
perdie  quando  sono  pubblicate  le  sue  deliberap 
tioni  e  die  li  venga  poi  dato  qualche  adver- 
timento  in  contrario,  non  solo  le  altera,  ma 
U.  spetso  ttttto  I'opposito  al  suo  primo  di- 
a^pno,  il  die  a  mio  tempo  h  avvenuto  non 
una  ma  molte  volte.  Con  i  principi  tiene 
mode  immediate  contrario  al  suo  precessore: 
perche  quello  usava  di  dire  il  grado  del  pon- 
tefice  esser  per  metter  sotto  i  picdi  gl'imper- 
atori  et  i  re,  e  questo  dice  che  seuaa  I'autor- 
itlt  de*  prindpi  non  si  pu6  conservare  quella 
del  pontefice:  e  perdo  procede  con  gran  ris- 
petto  Terso  di  cadaono  principe  e  fa  loro 
volentieri  delle  gratie,  e  quando  le  niega,  lo 
fit  con  gran  destressa  e  modestia.  Procede 
medesimamente  con  ^n  dolcezta  e  faciliti 
nd  troTar  i  negotii  uidifTerentemente  con 
tutti:  ma  se  alcuna  volta  segli  domanda  cosa 
che  non  sente,  se  mostra  vehemente  molto 
«  terribile,  n^  patisce  die  segli  contradica: 
nb  quasi  mai  h  necessaria  con  S.  S"  la  des- 
tressa,  perche  ouando  si  h  addoldta,  diflicil- 
mente  ni^a  alcuna  gratia:  h  veto  che  ndl' 
eaaectttume  poi  si  trova  per  il  piik  maggior 
diflculti  che  neUa  promessa.  Porta  gran 
ritpetto  Terso  i  re?"^  cardinali,  e  fa  loro  vol- 
cutieri  delle  gratie,  n^  deroga  mai  ai  soi  in- 
dolti  aeUe  ooUationi  de'  beneficii,  quello  die 
BOB  faeera  il  suo  precessore.  £  vero  che  da 
quelli  di  mag^or  autoritik  par  che  sia  desid- 
cnto  die  da  lei  ftiase  dato  loro  maggior  parte 
ddUe  ooie  che  oocorrono  a  tempo  di  tanti 
travagli  di  audio  che  usa  di  fare  la  S.  8** : 
onde  ai  dogliono  di  vedere  deliberationi  di 
tanta  importantia  pasaar  con  coai  pooo  con- 
aiglio,  e  diiamano  felicissima  in  questa  parte 
la  Sereniti  Vostra.  Alii  ambaadaton  uaa 
8.  Beat"*  quelle  maggior  dimoatratiMii  d'a- 
moK  et  honore  che  si  possi  deaiderare,  n^ 
laada  adietro  alcuna  cosa  ner  teiier  li  ben 
aatisfattiecoutenti:  tratta  aolcemente  i  ne- 
gotii con  loro,  e  se  alcuna  volta  s'altera  per 
cansn  di  qiialdie  dimanda  ch'dla  non  senta  o 
altim  oecasione,  chi  sa  usare  la  destressa,  I'ao- 

2uieta  subito,  e  fa  in  modo  che  se  non  ottiene 
I  tntto  quanto  desidera,  ha  almeno  in  ris- 
poata  parole  mdto  cortesi:  dove  quando  segli 
vuol  oppouere,  si  pu&  esser  certo  di  non  aver 
n^  I'uBO  n^  I'altro:  e  per6  Vargas  non  h  mai 
stato  in  gratia  di  S.  S^,  perche  non  ha  pro- 
eeduto  con  quella  modestia  ch'era  desiderata 
da  leL  Fimto  che  ha  di  trattar  li  negotii  con 
li  ambaadaton,  fa  loro  tMrte  corteaemente, 
fMrla  delh  awiai  che  ha  di  qualche  importan- 
tia, e  poi  eutra  volentieri  a  diacorrere  de  lo 
pteaente  atato  dd  mondo :  e  con  me  I'ha  fatto 
m  particulare  molto  apeaao,  come  ai  pub 
rioordar  V.  8**,  che  alcune  volte  ho  empito  i 
CogU  dd  aaoi  ragionamentL  Con  i  auoi 
fuaigUari  procede  in  modo  che  non  ai  pub 
eoQoaoere  ehe  dcuno  ha  autoriti  eon  Id. 
,perehe  U  tiatta  tutti  ^almente,  non   li 


[one  man  was  no  man]  ;  but  he  sent  him  off 
with  ill  worda ;  and,  in  fact,  it  ia  evident,  that 
dther  it  ia  that  he  thinka  himaelf  fit  to  de- 
termine by  himaelf  all  the  mattera  that  come 
before  him,  or  that  he  knova  there  are  few, 
perhaps  no  cardinals  tliat  are  not  in  the  in- 
terest of  some  prince,  whence  their  judgment 
cauiiot  be  unfettered  and  candid;  it  is  evident 
I  say,  that  he  does  not  wish  to  be  aervol  un- 
less by  cardinal  Borromeo  and  aignor  Tolo- 
meo,  who  being  youths  of  no,  or  a  small  ex- 
perience, and  complying  with  the  slightest 
hint  from  his  holiness,  may  rather  be  called 
simple  executors  than  counsellors.  From 
which  want  of  advice  it  results  that  his  holi- 
ness, natunlly  very  promut  in  dl  he  does, 
further  makes  up  his  mind  very  promptly  in 
all  matters,  however  important  the^  may  b^ 
and  quickly  resiles  from  the  resolution  he  has 
taken :  whereby,  when  his  resolutions  have 
been  published,  and  there  then  comes  to  be 
given  him  some  advice  to  the  contrary,  he  not 
only  alters  his  measures,  but  often  does  the 
very  opposite  to  his  first  design,  a  thing  which 
in  my  time  has  happened  not  once  but  often. 
With  the  princes,  ne  pursues  a  method  di- 
rectlv  the  contrary  of  tnat  of  his  jNredecesaor ; 
for  tliat  pope  uaed  to  say,  that  the  dignity  of 
the  pontiff  was  to  put  emperora  and  kmn 
beneath  hia  feet ;  and  thia  one  says  that  with- 
out the  authority  of  the  princes,  that  of  the 
Contiff  cannot  be  maintained ;  and  therefore 
e  acta  with  great  reapect  towards  every 
prince,  and  willingly  granta  them  favoura; 
and  when  he  deniea  theae  he  does  ao  with 
great  tact  and  modesty.  He  proceeda  like- 
wise with  great  auavity  and  readinesa  in  con- 
ducting business  indifferently  with  all:  but 
should  he  be  asked  at  any  time  for  some- 
thing he  does  not  approve,  he  shows  him- 
self very  and  terribly  vehement,  and  will  not 
suffer  himsdf  to  be  contradicted :  nor  is  it  aa 
if  tact  were  never  necessary  with  hia  holi- 
ness, for  if  once  he  be  softened  down,  he  finds 
it  hard  to  refuse  any  favour:  it  is  true,  that 
in  executing  a  thing  there  is  greater  diflkulcy 
found  for  the  most  part  than  in  promising. 
He  treats  the  moat  Rev.  Cardinals  with  great 
respect,  and  willingly  confera  favoura  on 
them,  nor  ever  derogatea  from  their  indults 
in  the  collationa  of  heneficea,  whidi  was  not 
done  by  his  predecessor.  It  is  true  that  to 
some  of  greater  authority  it  appears  desirable 
that  he  should  give  them  a  larger  share  of 
the  affaira  that  occur  at  a  time  of  auch  la- 
bours, than  what  his  holiness  is  in  use  to  do; 
whence  they  are  grieved  to  see  deliberations 
of  so  much  importance  pass  with  ao  little 
consultation,  and  in  this  respect  thcnr  call 
vour  serenity  most  fortunate.  Towaras  am- 
bassadors, his  beatitude  makes  those  ^jeater 
demonstrations  of  love  and  honour  which  are 
to  be  desired,  and  omits  nothing  to  satisfy 
and  keep  them  contented :  he  conducts 
business  with  them  in  a  mild  manner,  and  if 
at  any  time  he  loses  his  temper  on  account 
of  some  demand  that  he  does  not  like,  any 
one  who  has  a  little  tact,  speedily  appeases 
him,  and  can  so  manage,  that  if  he  does  uoc 
in  all  things  obtain  what  he  wants,  he  gets 
at  least  very  courteous  words  in  reply: 
wheieas,  when  one  would  set  himself  to  op- 
pose him,  be  may  be  certain  of  gettinf  ndther 
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dmdo  libertik  di  fkr  com  ikunt  che  non  na  !  the  one  nor  tbe  other  :  and  aoeardbaf^ 
convenknte,  n^  permettendo  che  se  la  pij^Iino  ,  Varna  has  never  been  in  fiinNir  mm 
da  loro  medesimi,  ma  li  tiene  tutti  in  cos)  i  his  holiness,  on  account  of  his  not  proeted" 

ing^  with  the  modestY  that  was  dnred  el 
him.  After  he  has  finished  treatinc  of  matters 
of  business  with  ambassadors,  he  pobtdlj 
converses  with  them,  speaks  of  the  news  ci 
any  importance  that  ne  has  recehred,  ind 
then  b^ns  of  his  own  accord  to  talk  about 
the  present  state  of  the  world;  and  this  he 
has  done  with  roe  Terr  often,  as  your  sefentty 
may  recollect  that  I  have  sometimes  flllM 
whole  leaves  with  his  reasoningfs.  With 
familiar  ftriends  he  conducts  himsdf  in 
a  manner  that  it  cannot  be  known  whether 
any  one  has  any  authority  with  hinit  for  he 
treats  all  alike,  not  giving  them  any  libcity 
to  do  anything  that  is  unsuitable,  nor  per- 
mitting them  to  take  it  of  themsdrc^  Mt 
keeps  them  all  in  such  a  low  and  poor  fortune^ 
that  the  court  would  like  to  see  dcnoDStm* 
tions  of  grnter  esteem  and  alTection  paid  to 
those  more  intimate  chsmberlains  and  other 
old  servants.  He  makes  a  great  profc 
of  beinff  a  just  judge,  and  wiwngly  i 
about  this  desire  of  his  that  justice  should 
be  done,  and  particulariy  with  the  ambaaaa- 
dors  of  mcmarchs,  with  whom  he  ittvanahly 
enters  on  sudi  occasions  into  a  justificatioa 
of  himself  for  the  death  of  Caraflfia  and  of  the 
condemnation  of  Naples  and  Monte,  as  done 
justly,  it  having,  pertiapSk  come  to  lus  ears 
that  it  had  been  tnougnt  by  the  whole  court 
that  those  sentences,  and  particularly  that  of 
Caraffa,  had  been  pronounced  with  by  hx 
too  great  and  extraordinary  a  severity.  Hie 
pope  is  naturally  inclined  to  a  private  and 
untrammeled  life,  for  it  is  seen  that  he  can 
with  difficulty  accommodate  himself  to  pro- 
ceed with  that  maiesty  which  was  usnd  with 
his  predecessor,  but  in  all  his  actions  he 
shows  rather  affability  than  gravity,  allowing 
himself  to  be  seen  bv  everybody  at  all  times^ 
and  going  on  horseback  or  on  foot  through 
the  whole  city,  with  a  very  small  retinue. 
He  has  an  excessive  passion  for  building,  and 
in  this  spends  willin^y  and  largely,  taking 
great  delight  when  he  is  praised  for  the  opera- 
tiousheis  proceeding  with:  and  it  appears 
that  he  aims  at  leaving  also  in  this  way  a 
memorial  of  himself,  there  not  being  a  ^ot 
in  Rome  which  has  not  his  name,  and  he  is 
wont  to  say  that  tlie  Medici  £unily  are  par- 
ticularly addicted  to  building,  nor  does  his 
beatitude  do  like  other  popes,  his  predece» 
sors,  who  have  for  the  most  part  commenced 
grand  and  magnificent  edifices,  and  then  left 
them  unfinished,  but  he  has  more  at  heait 
the  repairing  of  such  as  threaten  to  come 
down,  and  the  finishing  of  those  onee  com- 
menced,  together  with  the  erection  uf  new 
buildings  wnich  he  is  carrying  on  in  manj 
)laces  in  the  ecclesiastical  state:  for  he  la 
ortifying  Cinta  Vecchia,  is  repairing  the 
larbour  of  Ancoua,  and  wants  to  ccmvert 
Bologna  into  a  fortress:  in  Rome,  then,  be- 
sides the  fortification  of  the  Bortfo,  and  the 
building  of  the  Belvedere  and  tlie  palace,  in 
many  parts  of  the  city  lie  is  causing  streets 
to  be  repaired,  is  building  diurdies,  aud  re- 
newing the  gates  at  so  vast  an  exprase^  that 


bassa  e  povera  fortuna  che  dalla  corte  saria 

desi^rato  di  veder  verso  (^ueUi  piik  intimi 

camerieri  et   altri   serviton   antichi  dimo- 

stratione  di  maggior  stima  et  amore.     Fa 

gran  professione  d'esser  giudice  giusto,  e 

▼olentieri  ragiona  di  questo  suo  desiderio 

che  sia  fatta  giustitia,  e  particolarmente  con 

gfi   ambasciatori  de'  prindpi,  con  li  quali 

entra  poi  alle  volte  con  tal  occasione  a  giu- 

stificarsi  della  morte  di  Caraffa  e  delle  sen- 

teutie  di  Napoli  e  Monte  come  fatte  giusta- 

mente,  esseudoli  forse  venuto  alle  orecchie 

esser  stato  giudicato  dalla  corte  tutta  ch'esse 

sententie  e  particularmente  quella  di  Caraffa 

siano  state  fatte  con  seventh  pur  troppo 

grande  et  extraordinaria.     £  natnralmente 

u  papa  indinato  alia  vita  privata  e  hbera, 

perche  si  vede  che  diffidlmente  si  pub  aoco- 

modare  a  procedere  con  quella  maestk  che 

usava  il  precessore,  ma  in  tutte  le  sue  attioni 

raostra  putosto  dokessa  che  gravitlL,la8cian- 

dosi  vedere  da  tutti  a  tutte  Thore  et  andando 

a  cavallo  et  a  piedi  per  tutta  la  citt&  con  po- 

diissima  companiia.     Ha  una  inclinatione 

grandissima  al  fabbricare,  et  in  questo  spende 

▼olentieri  e  largaraente,  sentendo  gran  pia- 

oerequaudo  si  lauda  le  opere  che  va  facendo: 

e  par  che  habbi  fine  lasaar  anco  per  qnesta 

via  memoria  di  se,  non  vi  essendo  hormai 

hiogo  in  Roma  che  non  habbi  il  nome  suo, 

et  usa  di  dire  il  fabbricare  esser  particular- 
mente inclinatione  di  casa  de  Medici:  ne  os- 

serva  S.  Beat"*  qiiello  che  h  stato  fatto  dalli 

altri^  suoi  precessori,  che  hanno  per  il  piil  in- 

cominciato  edificii  graiidi  e  niagiiifici  lascian- 

doli  poi  imperfetti,  ma  eUa  ha  piutosto  a  pia- 

cere  di  far  acconciar  (^uelli  che  minacciano 

rovina  e  finir  grincomiiiciati,  con  fame  anco 

de'  nuovi,  facendo  fabbricar  in  molti  luo^hi 

deUo  stato  ecclesiastico:  perche  fortifica  Civita 

Vecchia,  acconcia  il  porto  d'Aiicona,  vuol  ridur 

infortesza  Bologna:  in  Roma  poi,  oltra  la 

fortificatione  del  oorgo  ela  fabbncadi  Belve- 
dere e  del  palazso,  in  molte  parti  della  cittit 

fa  acconciar  strade,  fabbricar  chiese  e  rinovar 

le  porte  con  spesa  cosl  grande  che  al  tempo 

mio  per  molti  messi  neUe  fabbriche  di  Roma 

aolamente  passava  12  m.  scudi  il  mese  e  forse 

pid  di  queuo  che  si  conviene  a  prindpe,  in 

tanto  che  viene  affermato  da  pi{t  antichi  corti- 

giani  non  esser  mai  le  cose  passate  con  tauta 

misura  e  cosl  strettamente  come  fanno  al 

presente.     £  jperche  credo  non  habbia  ad 

esser  discaro  1  intendere  qualche  particulare 

che  tiene  8.  Beat**  ncl  vivcre,  pero  satisfarb 

anche  a  questa  parte.    Usa  il  pontefice  per 

ordiiiario  levarsi,  quando  h  sauo,  tanto  di 

buon'  bora  cosl  Tinvemo  come  Testate  ch'^ 

serapre  quasi  inansi  giomo  in  piedi,  e  subito 

vestito  esce  a  far  esercitio,  nel  quale  spende 

gran  tempo:  poi  ritomato,  entrano  nella  sua 

camera  il  rev""  Borromeo  e  rnons'  Tolomeo, 

con  i  quali  tratta,  come  ho  detto,  S.  S^  tutte 

le  cose  importanti  cosl  pubbliche  come  pri- 
vate, e  li  tiene  per  Vordmario  seco  doi  o  tre 

hore:  e  quando  h  ha  licentiati,  sono  introdutti 

a  lei  quel  ambasciatori  che  stanno  aspettando 

iVtodientia:  efinito  che  hadi  ragionar  con 

Ion,  ode  8.  EP^hk  mesia,  e  quando  Y\ioTa\  tocmaA'SmQfa^^v^m^Vvtaib^va.th^ 
aoa  h  tudM,  esoe  Aiori  n  diK  andien^  ^  \  \n'BU)!BW6«knA,\A«|«eX\*lf!RI^«svKivwiB^ 
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cudiiiali  et  td  altri:  e  poi  ri  mette  a  tavola, 
la  tfatH,  per  dir  il  rao,  non  %  molto  Bplendida, 
eoB'cnqndlA  dd  preoaaoic^  perche  le  vivande 
80BO  ordunarie  e  non  in  gnn  quantity  et  U 
•emtio  h  de'iditi  mu  camerieri.  Si  nutriaoe 
dfi  cibi  groan  e  di  pasta  alia  Lombarda  bene 
pi4  di  qndlo  die  mangia,  et  il  vino  h  greco 
di  aomma  mdto  potente,  nel  quale  non  n 
Tnoleaequa.  Nonnapiacerechealsuoman- 
giare  si  trorino,  secondo  Tuso  dd  preoessore, 
ifcaeon  et  altri  prelati  di  rispetto,  ma  piu- 
toato  lia  cava  ndir  qualdie  ragionamento  di 
peraone  maceroli  e  che  habbino  qualdie 
nmoie.  Ammette  alia  sua  tavola  molte  yolte 
de  fardinali  e  degli  ambaadatori,  et  a  me  in 
particiilare  ha  fatto  di  queati  favori  con  di- 
mostrationi  molto  amorevolL  D^K>i  die 
Ita  finito  di  mangiare,  ai  ritira  ndla  sua  ca- 
mera, espogliato  in  camida  entra  in  letto, 
dove  n  ata  jper  rordinario  tre  o  quattro 
hmt:  e  sveriiato  ai  ritoma  a  yestire^  e  dice 
INifido  et  alcune  vdte  da  aodientia  a  qual- 
die fSTdinalf  et  ambasdatore,  e  poi  ae  ne 
litoma  al  soo  eserdtio  in  Bdyedere,  il  quale 
non  intermette  mai  Testate  fin  lliora  di  cena 
c  IIbtcibo  fin  die  si  yede  lume." 


and  perhaps  mor^  aeoQirding  to  otigind  es- 
timates, so  that  it  was  afBnned  bjr  some  of 
the  ddnt  courtiers  that  things  had  neyer  been 
conducted  with  so  much  ord^«  and  so  strictly 
as  they  are  at  present  And  as  I  believe  that 
it  will  not  be  disi^eeable  to  hear  some  par- 
ticulars relating  to  his  beatitude's  way  of  life, 
I  will  acoNrdingljr  say  something  on  that 
head.  The  pontiff  usually  rises,  when  in 
good  hedth,  so  early  both  in  winter  and 
summer,  that  he  is  dmost  dways  on  foot 
before  day-break,  and  after  dressing  in  haste, 
goes  out  to  take  exercise,  in  which  he  spends 
much  time:  then  on  his  return,  the  most 
Bev.  Borromeo  and  Monsr.  Tolomeo  enter 
his  chamber,  with  whom,  as  I  have  sdd,  his 
holiness  tdks  over  nutters  of  importance, 
whether  pubhc  or  private,  and  he  ordinarily 
keeps  them  with  him  for  two  or  three  hours : 
and  after  parting  with  them,  ambassadors 
waiting  for  an  audience  are  introduced,  and 
when  done  with  what  he  has  to  say  to  them, 
his  holiness  hears  mass,  and  if  the  hour  be 
not  too  late,  goes  out  to  nve  audiences  to 
cardinals  and  others :  he  ^n  sits  down  to 
dinner,  which,  to  say  the  truth,  is  not  very 
splendid,  as  was  that  of  his  predecessor,  for 
the  viands  are  ordinary,  and  in  no  great 
Quantity,  and  the  service  is  done  by  his  usud 
domestics.  He  eats  gross  dishes,  and  most 
indeed  of  what  he  eats  is  Lombaxdy  pastry; 
the  wine  is  Greek,  and  of  great  strength,  m 
which  he  wants  no  water.  He  has  no  plea- 
sure in  having  to  dine  with  him,  as  his  pre- 
decessor used  to  have,  bishops  and  other  pre- 
lates in  a  ceremonious  way,  but  prefers  listen- 
ing to  the  discourse  of  pleasant  persons,  and 
such  as  have  some  humour.  lie  often  ad- 
mits to  his  table  cardinds  and  ambassadors, 
and  to  myself  in  particular,  has  often  done 
these  favours  with  very  affiKtionate  demon- 
strations. As  soon  as  he  has  finished  eating 
he  retires  to  his  chamber,  and  undressing  to 
his  shirt,  goes  to  bed,  where  he  remains  or- 
dinarily tiaee  or  four  hours:  and  on  awaking 
dresses  himsdf  sgain,  and  says  the  oflBce,  ana 
occadonally  gives  an  audience  to  some  one 
or  other,  caraind  or  ambassador,  and  thai 
returns  to  take  exerdse  in  the  Bdvedere, 
which  he  does  in  summer  until  the  supper 
hour,  and  in  winter  as  long  as  the  ught 
lasU.] 

flonnio  grret  many  otiier  notices  deserving  attention,  firom  thdr  bearing  on  the  history  of 
lliat  tUBfl.  For  example,  he  very  well  explains  the  otherwise  hardly  intelligible  going  over 
ii  the  king  of  Navarre  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  That  prince  baa  been  assured  in  Kome, 
thst  even  snould  Philip  IL  not  indemnify  him  for  the  part  of  Navarre  which  he  had  lost,  by 
giving  him  Sardinia,  the  pope  would  at  all  events  {^ve  him  Avignon.  No  divines,  says  the 
ambassador,  were  employed  to  make  him  change  his  opinions ;  the  negotiation  sufficed. 

36. 

Instmttione  dd  re  cattolico  d  C  M'  d'  Alcantara  suo  ambasdatore  di  qndlo  ha  da  trattar 

in  Roma.    Madr.  30  Nov.  1562.     (MS.  Rom.) — [Instructions  given  by  the  king  of 

Spain  to  the  cardind  of  Alcantara,  his  ambassador,  aa  to  the  matters  to  be  treated  of 

in  Rome.    Msdrid,  30th  Nov.  1562.] 

Together  with  the  pope's  answers.    Satisfactorily  excerpted  in  Pallavidni  xx.  10,  aa  far  as 

the  foUowing  passage,  whidi  he  has  somewhat  misunderstood : — 


"Circa  1'  articolo  della  oommunioiie  sub 
non  restaremo  di  dire  con  la 
sapemo  di  potere  usare  con  la 
H**  Sua,  chie  a  parono  cose  mdto  contrarie 
fl  diiMUidar  taata  liberty  e  lioenia  nd  eoadlio 
il  il  rakm  im  m  mednimo  tempo  cte  noi 


[With  respect  to  the  article  of  the  com- 
munion uiuler  both  lands,  we  shall  not  ceaae 
saying,  with  the  confidence  that  we  know  we 
may  use  with  his  migesty,  that  here  there 
appear  to  be  great  contradietiona,  to  sak  (oi 
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inipedUmo  detto  oonciho  e  che  prohibiamo 
all'  imperatore,  al  re  di  Francia,  al  duca  di 
Baricra  et  ad  altri  principi  che  non  poasaDo 
far  proponere  et  questo  et  molti  altri  articoli 
che  rioercano  attento,  che  eaai  sooo  deliberati 
et  riaolati  di  farli  proponere  da  auoi  ambaa- 
datori  e  prelati,  etiam  che  fosse  contro  la 
▼oIoDti^  del  legati.  Sopra  il  che  S.  M**  dovrk 
Cure  qnella  consideratione  che  le  parerk  con- 
▼eniente.  Uuanto  a  quello  che  spetta  a  uoi, 
havemo  differita  la  cosa  fin  qui,  e  oercaremo 
di  differirla  piil  che  poCremo,  uon  ostante  le 
grandi  istanie  che  circa  do  ne  sono  state  fatte: 
e  tuttavia  se  ne  fanno  dalM  sudetti  principi, 
protestandod  che  se  non  se  gli  concrae,  pcr- 
(ieranno  tntti  li  loro  sudditi,  qoali  dicono 
peocar  solo  in  ^nesto  articulo  e  nd  resto  esaer 
ouoni  cattolid,  e  di  piii  dicono  che  non  es- 
aendogU  concesso,  li  piglieranno  da  se,  e  si 
congiungeranno  coo  li  settarii  vidni  e  protes- 
tanti,  da  qiiali  quaudo  ricorrono  per  questo 
uso  del  calice,  sono  astretti  ad  abjurare  la 
nostra  rehgione:  sicdie  S.  M**  pn6  consider- 
are  in  quanta  molestia  e  travagKo  siamo. 
Piacesse  a  dio  che  S.  M**  cattolica  fosse  yi- 
cina  e  potessimo  parlare  insieme  ed  anche 
abboocarsi  con  Timperatore — harendo  jpet 
ogni  modo  S.  M**  Cesarea  da  incontrarsi  da 
noi — che  forae  potriamo  accondare  le  cose  dd 
mondo,  o  nessuno  le  acconderi  mai  se  non  dio 
aolo,  quando  parerk  a  Sua  Divina  Maestk.' 


tt 


and  at  the  same  time  to  desire  that  we  sbonM 
impede  the  said  conncil  and  prohibit  the  eto* 
peror,  the  king  of  France,  the  dnke  of  Bav^ 
ria,  and  other  princes,  so  that  thej  eaanoc 
cause  to  be  proposed  both  this  and  many  otiwr 
articles  that  require  attention,  untfl  their  haw 
been  discussed,  and  until  the  nropoial  of  then 
has  been  resolred  upon  by  his  ambaasadon 
and  prelates,  even  though  it  shoold  be  con- 
trary to  the  wish  of  the  legates.  Upon  thii 
his  majesty  ou^t  to  bestow  the  conaidentMS 
he  may  think  proper.  As  for  what  respects 
us,  we  haye  deferied  the  matter  till  now,  and 
will  try  to  defer  it  to  the  utmost,  notiritb- 
standing  the  pressing  instances  that  lune 
been  made  about  this  to  us:  and  nevertbdess 
these  continue  to  be  made  about  it  by  the 
aboTc  said  princes,  protesting  tlmt,  if  tibe  con- 
cession is  not  maoe,  they  inH  loie  all  their 
subjects,  who  say  that  they  offend  o«iIy  in  this 
article,  and  for  the  rest  are  good  catholics: 
and  moreover  sav,  that  if  it  m  not  conceded 
to  them,  they  wul  take  of  themselves,  and  will 
join  with  the  ndgfabouring  sectaries  and  pro- 
teatants,  by  whom,  on  thdr  having  recourse  to 
this  use  of  the  cup,  they  are  compefied  to  atgore 
our  religion :  so  that  his  n^jesty  may  see  in  what 
a  state  of  trouble  and  anxiety  we  are.  Would 
to  Ood  that  his  majesty  were  at  hand,  and 
that  we  might  converse  together,  and,  taxthtr, 
have  a  conference  with  the  emperor---bv  hav- 
ing in  any  way  his  imperial  majesty  noe  to 
face  with  us— so  that  we  might,  perhaps,  put 
the  affairs  of  the  world  in  a  better  state,  or 
none  will  meud  them  bat  God  alone,  when  it 
sh«dl  seem  lit  to  his  Divine  Miyeaty.] 
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Instruttione  data  al  8'  Carlo  Viscouti  mandato  da  papa  Pio  IV.  al  R  cattolico  per  le  cosedd 
condlio  di  IVento.]— Instnictions  given  to  Siguor  Carlo  Visconti,  sent  by  Pope  Pius 
IV.  to  the  king  of  Spain  about  the  business  of  the  council  of  Trent.]  Subscribed,  Caro- 
lus  Borromaeus,  ultimo  Oct.  1563.— [hwt  of  Oct.  1563.] 

This  is  not  contained  in  the  collection  of  the  nundo's  letters,  which  reaches  only  to  Sej^ 
tcmber,  1563,  and  is  remarkable  for  discussing  the  motives  for  closing  the  council.  Pallavi- 
cini  xxiv.  1. 1.  has,  in  a  great  measure,  taken  in  these  instructions,  although  in  a  different 
order  from  that  in  which  they  are  writteu.  Further,  it  was,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkaUe 
point  of  the  iustructions  that  it  was  contemplated  that  the  council  should  take  up  the 
of  England,  and  that  this  was  refrained  from  only  out  of  respect  for  Philip  II. : — 

"Non  abbiamo  voluto  parlare  sin  ora  n^ 
lasciar  parlare  in  concilio  dSUa  regina  d'lng- 
hilterra  (Maria  Stuart),  con  tntto  che  lo  me- 
riti;  nh  meno  di  quest'  altra  (Elizabeth),  e  do 
per  rispetto  di  S.  M**  Cattohca. — Ma  ancora 
a  questa  bisognerebbe  un  di  pigliare  qualche 
verso,  e  la  M**  S.  dovrebbe  ahueuo  fare  opera 
che  li  vescovi  et  altri  cattoUd  non  fossero 
molestati.'' 


[We  have  not  wished  to  speak  in  the  coon- 
dl,  until  permitted,  of  the  queen  of  England 
(Mary  Stuart),  however  the  subject  may  deserve 
it;  nor  less  of  that  other  (Elisabeth),  and  this 
from  respect  for  the  king  of  Spain. — ^But  stiD 
it,  willM  necessary  that  aome  nde  ahouldbe 
taken,  and  his  majesty  ought  at  least  to  do  his 
endeavour  that  tlie  bishops  and  other  (Roman) 


catholics  should  not  be  molested.] 

It  is  evident  that  Philip  was  considered  to  be  laid  under  a  certain  obligation  to  take  np 
the  cause  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  England. 


38. 

Relatione  in  scriptis  fatta  dal  Commendone  ai  signori  le^ti  dd  condlio  sopra  lecoaerittatte 
deir  imperatore.  19  Febr.  1563. — [Report  in  writmg  made  by  Commendone  to  tht 
lords  legates  of  the  conncil  on  the  matters  represented  oy  the  emperor.  19th  February, 
1563] 


"  La  sonima  h  che  a  me  pare  di  aver  veduto 

non  pur  in  S.  M**  ma  nelli  prindpati  minis- 

tri,  come  Trausen  e  Seldio,  nu  ardentissimo 

degiderio  detiu  ri/orma  e  del  progiesao  de\ 

eonaHo  cob  biia  gran  apenuua  qaod  lemVi-  \  "bicqckm  ^l^«QraiB«!^^n^^fteKtw«^%^GtM* 


[In  fine,  it  seems  to  me  thst  I  could  per* 
oeive,  not  indeed  in  his  maiesty,  but  in  hit 
prindpal  miuisters,  such  as  Trausen  and  Sdd, 

moat  «ri«3GiX  dxaxTO  €ar  reform  and  far  the 


r, 
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B  potitiTo  et  refomundo  hope  that  hy  mnitdqg  aoiBeirhBt  of  pontive 
eodniaaticftm  non  1010  law,  and  by  refonnin^  manaen  aod  dmn^ 
«  U  cattoUd  ma  ipada-  diadpUne,  not  only  might  the  (Romany  catho- 
leietidjcoiiuiiaopmioiie  lies  be  preaerred,  bat  lome  of  the  neretka 
oppo  forte  che  qui  aiauo  '  gained  and  brought  back,  together  with  an 
DO  ridoffma."  i  (^im(ni,  or  an  impreaakm,  certainly  exoeaaive, 

that  there  were  many  here  who  don't  want 
I  reform.] 

e  Jeauita  had,  in  particular,  made  an  impression. 


li  Gesniti  hanno  hormai 
mia  qudlo  che  si  pu& 
[lerche  solamente  con  la 
prediche  e  cou  le  scuole 
e  Ti  soatengono  tuttavia 


[Sdd  said  that  the  Jesuits  have  now  cffee- 
tually  shown  what  may  be  hoped  for,  in  as 
much  as  solely  by  means  of  their  good  life, 
and  preaching,  and  schools,  they  have  pre- 
senred  and  stUl  uphold  the  (Roman)  catholic 
religion  there.] 


39. 

del  cardinal  Morone  sopra  la  legatione  sua  1564  Januario. — ^[Summary 
nid  Morone  on  his  legation  in  January,  1504.]    (BibL  Altien  rii  F.  8.) 

e  to  be  communicated  verfxUim.  Unfortunately  I  did  not  find  myself  in 
copy.  Accordingly  the  reader  must  be  contented  with  the  extract  whidi 
le  third  Book. 

40. 
oasa:    On  the  attempt  to  murder  Pius  IV.    Compare  i^  p.  258. 

41. 

1  tempo  di  Pio  IV.  e  V.  di  Paolo  Tiepolo  ambaadatore  Veneto.— [Ptad 
letian  ambassador's  Report  firom  Rome,  at  the  time  of  Pius  IV.  and  V., 
aauscript  at  Ootha,  afterwards  in  many  other  collections.]    1568. 

almost  all  the  copies  dated  in  the  vear  1567,  yet  Paul  Tiepolo  cxpressbr 
» thirty-three  months  with  Pius  v.,  who  was  elected  in  January,  1566; 
posterior  to  September,  1568.  The  Ditpacci,  too,  of  this  ambassador, 
reserved  in  the  Venetian  archives,  come  aown  likewise  to  that  year. 
Rome,  the  ecclesiastical  state  and  its  administration,  also  the  spiritual 
savs,  punishes  with  interdicts  and  rewards  with  indulgences.  He  than 
ind  V.  in  point  of  piety,  integrity,  liberality,  manners,  and  nneral  natural 
I  found  the  former  a  very  mud*,  the  latter  a  very  strict  ana  severepope. 
unceasingly  of  the  limitations  of  ecclesiastical  rights  in  which  Venice 
t  it  laid  taxes  on  monasteries  and  convents,  and  dragged  priests  before 
lained  about  the  aoogadoret.  In  spite  of  these  misunderstandings,  the 
'  Hepolo  ends  altogether  in  favour  of  the  severe  and  to  the  disadvantage 
n  this  ambassador,  too,  one  can  percdve  the  impreasion  whidi  the  per- 
ns V.  generallv  produced  over  the  whole  Roman  catholic  world. 
e  have  said,  has  found  its  winr  to  many  places.  It  has  likewtse  beeD 
illv  into  printed  works.  But  be  it  weU  oDserved  how.  In  the  Tuoro 
ina  a  Relatione  di  Roma,  in  which  all  that  Tiepolo  says  of  Pius  V.  is 
is  V.  Traits  of  character,  nay,  even  actions,  ordinances,  and  so  forth, 
lo,  taken  from  the  one  pope  and  applied  to  the  other.  This  report,  thus 
has  then  been  incorporated  in  the  Elxevir  RetpMiea  Romana,  where  it 
ord,  at  page  494,  under  the  title,  "  De  statu  urbis  Romae  et  pontifida 
i  V.  papae,  anno  1585."— [Account  of  the  state  of  the  dty  of  Rome  and 
me  of  pope  Sixtus  V.  in  the  year  1585.] 

42. 

dd  C\r*  S'  Michiel  Suriano  K.  ritomato  ambasdatore  da  N.  S.  papa  Pio 

Knrt  from  Rome  of  the  Most  Illustrious  Signor  Michad  Soriano,  Knight, 

I  ambassador  to  our  Lord  Pope  Pius  V.  1571.] 

in  whom,  as  Paruta  says,  the  study  <^  literature  set  business  talenU  in 

nra  di  Cipro  I.,  p.  28,)  was  llepdo  s  immediate  successor. 

I  V.  as  follows: — 

rit  is  evident  that  in  the  popedom  hia 
holiness  never  gives  his  attention  to  kucoriea 
and  gratifications  like  others  that  have  pre- 
ceded him ;  that  he  baa  made  no  dtann  ia 
his  Ufe  or  habita,  that  he  has  not  left  of  the 
management  of  the  mapantimk^  whndi  he 
had  M  »^yiteinSs««kQiaL,«M^^««^  "^^^ 


papato  S.  Santiti  non  ha 
nh  a  piaceri,  come  altri 
e  non  na  alterato  la  vita 
an  ha  Usciato  I'eaaerdtio 
i  haveva  essendo  privato^ 
•to  ogn*  altra  ooaa  che 
ittte  r  altre  di  numco 
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■tiaMi  et  di  mtneo  fanportantiA:  onde  bendie 
per  a  papato  fowe  matate  la  digniti  et  la 
foctiiBa,  son  fii  perb  mntata  tA  la  voknti  n^ 
la  aatura.  £xm  &  9*  di  presesn  jsnv«>  con 
poca  came  magra,  et  di  penona  pm  die  me- 
diocre ma  forte  et  n^wata:  lunTea  gi'  oocbi 
inoooli  ma  la  vista  aoatiaaima,  il  naao  aqoi- 
lioo,  che  denota  animo  ffeDeroso  et  atto  a  re- 
gnare,  il  colore  yivo  et  la  canitie  veneranda : 
caminara  ga^Uardinimamente,  non  temea 
T  aere,  mangiava  poco  e  berea  pochisaimo, 
andava  a  dormire  per  tempo:  pativa  aktme 
volte  d'orina,  et  vi  rimediava  con  luar  spesto 
la  cassia  et  a  certi  tempi  il  latte  d'asina  et 
con  Tirer  sempre  con  regola  et  con  misiira. 
Era  S.  S^  di  complession  colerica  et  subita, 
et  s'accendeva  in  un  tratto  in  viso  aiumdo 
ientiva  cosache  ledispiacesse:  era  pero  facile 
ndl'  audientie,  ascoltava  tutti,  parlava  poco 
et  tardo  et  stentava  spesso  a  trovar  le  parole 
proprie  et  significauti  al  suo  modo.  ru.  di 
vita  esemplare  et  di  costumi  irreprennbili 
con  un  lelo  rigoroso  di  religione,  che  haveria 
▼oluto  che  ogn'  un  rhavesse,  et  per  questo 
oorregea  grecclesiastid  con  riserve  et  con 
bolle  et  i  laid  con  decreti  et  avrertimenti. 
Faoea  nrofessione  aperta  di  sincerity  et  di 
bont^  oi  non  ingannare,  di  non  publicar  mai 
le  cose  che  gli  eran  dette  in  secretesxa  et 
d'esser  osserrantissimo  della  parola,  tntte 
cose  contrarie  al  sno  predecessore:  odiara  i 
tristi  et  non  poteva  tollerarli,  amava  i  buoni 
o  qud  che  era  persuaaa  che  fosser  bnoni:  ma 
come  un  tristo  non  potea  sperar  mai  di  gua- 
dagnar  la  sua  gratia,  perdie  ella  non  credea 
che  potesse  diventar  buonoj  cosl  non  era  senia 
pericolo  un  buono  di  perderla  quando  cadea 
m  qualche  tristessa.  Amava  sopra  tutte  le 
cose  la  veritk,  et  se  alcimo  era  scoperto  da  S. 
8**  una  sol  volta  in  bugia,  perdeva  la  sua 
gratia  per  sempre,  et  fu  visto  Tessemiuo  nel 
sis'  Paolo  Ghisilieri  suo  nipote,  il  quale  scao- 
do  da  se  per  averlo  trovato  in  bugia,  come 
8.  S**medesima  mi  disse,  et  per  officii  che 
fiisser  fatti  non  volse  mai  piu  receverlo  in 
gratia.  Era  d'ingegno  non  molto  acuto,  di 
natura  difficile  et  sospettosa,  et  da  quella  im- 
pression che  jprendca  ima  Tolta  non  g^iovava 
arimoverlo  nmna  persuasione  di  ragione  di 
rispetti  dvili.  Non  avea  isperiensa  di  cose 
di  stato,  per  non  aFcrle  mai  pratticate  se  non 
ultimamente:  onde  nd  travagli  che  portan 
seco  i  maneggi  di  qnesta  corte  et  nelle  diffi- 
oolti  che  sempre  sccompagnan  la  novitlL  dd 
ne^tii,  un  che  fosse  grato  a  8.  Santitit  et  in 
chi  ella  havesse  fede  era  fadlmente  atto  a 

Kidarla  a  suo  modo,  ma  altri  in  chi  non 
vea  fede  non  potea  essere  atto,  et  le  ragioni 
regelate  per  prudenxa  humana  non  bastavano 
a  persuaderla,  et  se  alcun  pensava  di  vincere 
con  auttoriti  o  con  spaventi,  ella  rompeva  in 
un  sttbito  et  mettera  in  disordine  ogni  cosa 
o  per  lo  manco  gli  dava  nel  viso  con  dir  che 
non  temeva  il  martirio  et  che  come  Dio  I'ha 
messo  in  quel  luogo  cosl  potera  anoo  con- 
senrarlo  contra  ogni  auttoriti  et  podesti 
humana.  Queste  conditioni  et  qualitk  di  S. 
Santit^  se  ben  son  yerissime,  per6  son  diffi- 
cili  da  creilere  a  chi  non  ha  auto  la  sua  pra- 
tica  et  molto  piik  a  chi  ha  auto  pratica  d'altri 
pq>i:  perche  pare  impossibik  cne  un  huomo 
tmto  et  iiutrito  in  bassa  fortium  ai  tcsmae 
tMBto  maeen:  ebe  waiitaMeooAaidituftgote 


don  anything  iOQBer  than  it,  tUiikaif  cmyb 
thinjf  dae  of  BO  value  or  impartaaee;  whraca 
albert  that  bj  the  popedona  Us  wmk  and 
fortune  were  changed,  yet  thcva  «aa  bo  al- 
teration in  hia  will  or  nattiial  cbnaefeK  Hii 
holiness  was  a  man  of  nave  aapact;  aoh 
gre  from  want  of  flesh,  rather  above  ^  or- 
dinary size,  but  strong  and  robust:  be  had 
small  eyes,  but  moat  acnte  powua  of  viML 
an  aquuine  nose,  denoting  a  generom  Mi 
and  aptitude  for  government,  a  Uv^ 
plexion,  and  venerable  white  hair:  he 
most  vigorously,  was  not  afraid  of  tilt 
air,  ate  little  and  drank  very  little,  west  to 
bed  by  times:  he  sometimes  auffned  froia 
strangury,  and  by  way  of  remedv  oftoi  took 
cassia,  and  occasionally  aas'o  milk,  and  lifod 
always  regularly  and  moderately.  His  holi- 
ncM  was  of  a  quick  and  chderic  Ummo,  aad 
his  &ce  flared  up  in  a  moment  wnen  be 
met  with  anything  that  displeased  him:  he 
was  withal  good-natured  in  audiences^  bend 
all,  spoke  little  and  slowly,  and  otUn  strag- 
gled hard  to  find  proper  and  significant  tons 
to  express  the  matter  in  his  own  way.  He 
was  of  an  exemplary  life  and  blamden 
morals,  with  a  ricorous  aeal  for  rdigioo, 
which  would  have  had  every  one  to  have  tbt 
same,  and  for  this  he  corrected  the  ecdesi- 
astica  with  reservations  and  bulla,  and  the 
laity  with  decrees  and  wamin|^  He  made 
an  open  profession  of  siucmty  and  good- 
ness, of  never  deodving  people,  of  never  di- 
vulging matters  committed  to  him  in  secrecy, 
of  most  strictly  keeping  his  word,  in  all  these 
things  presentmg  a  contrast  to  his  predecessor. 
He  ULted  rogues  and  could  not  bear  then^ 
loved  good  people  or  such  as  he  thought  to 
be  so:  but  as  a  rogue  never  could  lM>k  for 
his  fsvour,  because  ne  did  not  believe  sodi 
a  one  would  ever  become  jgood,  so  a  good 
man  was  not  beyond  the  nsk  of  losing  his 
frivour  on  falling  into  any  impronrict^  of 
conduct.  He  loved  truth  above  all  thutf^ 
and  if  any  one  was  but  once  detected  by  ms 
holiness  in  a  lie,  he  lost  favour  with  him  for 
ever,  and  this  was  seen  in  the  case  of  Signor 
Paul  GhisiUeri,  his  nephew,  whom  he  ex- 
pelled from  his  presence  for  having  beoB 
found  in  a  lie,  aa  his  holiness  himself  told 
me,  and  for  oil  the  good  offices  that  naj 
have  been  done,  woula  never  more  take  him 
into  frivour.  He  was  not  of  a  very  acota 
genius^  was  of  an  untoward  and  suqndoaa 
disposition,  and  no  persuasive  of  reaoona  of 
pohcy  availed  at  all  for  the  removal  of  an 
impression  he  had  once  taken.  He  waa  not 
experienced  in  state  affairs,  not  having  had 
any  practice  in  that  way  till  late  in  hfe ;  ac- 
cordingly, amid  the  annoyanees  involved  m 
the  negotiati<ms  of  this  court,  and  amid  the 
difficulties  that  always  attend  the  novdty  of 
aflkirs,  one  who  should  be  agreeable  to  his 
holiness,  and  in  whom  he  would  fed  confi- 
dence, would  find  it  easy  to  guide  him  in  his 
own  way,  but  others  in  whom  he  had  no  con- 
fidence, were  incapable  <^  this,  and  reaaoos  re- 
gulaUMi  by  human  prudence  were  not  enouck 
to  persuade  him,  and  if  any  one  thonnt 
to  overcome  him  b^  addressinr  himadf  toma 
respect  for  authority  and  bia  lears,  he  woidd 
^.  \ff«ik  %w«9  of  a  audden  and  throw  att  iala 
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the  fiioe,  Mjinr*  that  be  wn  not  •fraid  of 
martyrdom,  and  that  aa  God  had  placed  him 
there,  ao  he  oonld  atOl  keep  hie  poat  againat 
all  human  authoritv  and  power.  Thne  pe- 
culiaritiea  of  hia  hdineaa,  although  moat 
true,  yet  are  hard  to  be  beUered  by  rach  aa 
have  not  had  experience  of  them,  aiid  modi 
more  by  audi  aa  have  had  to  do  with  other 
popea :  for  it  aeema  impoasible  that  a  man  bom 
and  brought  up  in  ao  low  a  condition,  riiottld 
keep  himtelf  ao  pure:  that  he  ahonld  resiat 
so  ardently  the  greater  and  more  powerful 
monarcha;  that  he  ahould  be  ao  chuy  in  fk- 
Toura,  and  graoea,  and  diapenaati<»a,  and  other 
things  whKh  other  popes  have  alwaya  grant- 
ed rMdily :  that  he  ahould  think  more  abont 
the  Inquiaition  than  ou^t  elae;  and  that 
whoever  aeconded  hia  hohneaa  in  that,  might 
do  anything  with  him:  that  in  atate  man 
he  shoidd  not  trust  to  the  force  of  reaaons, 
nor  to  the  authority  of  experienced  princes, 
but  adely  to  the  nersuaaiona  of  those  in 
whom  he  haa  confidaice:  that  he  haa  nerer 
shown  himself  led  by  ambition  or  avarice^ 
either  for  himadf  or  ror  anv  one  elae:  that  he 
should  trust  the  cardinals  little,  and  hold 
them  all,  or  nearly  all,  to  be  aelflsh  perMma: 
and  that  whoever  nuikea  nae  of  them  with 
his  holiness,  unless  he  does  it  with  great 
moderation  and  judgment,  incurs  auspidon, 
and  loaea  credit  aa  well  as  they.  And  he 
that  knowa  theae  thinn  and  remembera  the 
weakneaa.  the  facile  disnodtion,  the  petty 
feara,  the  passions,  and  the  capridona  aifeo- 
tions  of  other  popes,  aocuaea  and  despisea 
the  ambassadoTB,  bdievhsg,  not  that  they 
cannot,  but  that  they  will  not  obtain,  or  tluvt 
they  know  not  the  way  to  obtain  those  thinga 
that  were  of  eaay  procnrement  in  other 
times.] 

'  bdieve  the  ambaasador,  that  with  a  pope  of  such  a  temper  he  had  no 
py.  For  example,  on  Pius  V.  being  made  aware  that  people  in  Venice 
the  bull  in  Coena  Domini,  he  burst  into  a  violent  passion:  "Si  perUirb6 
aoceaaoin  colleradisse  molte  cosegravi  et  Cutidioae.^ — [Hevraa  extremdy 
flaming  passion  said  many  severe  and  hauchty  things.]  Circumatancea, 
a  became  doubly  difficult  Suriano  in  fact  lost  the  &vour  of  his  repnUic 
md  a  great  part  of  this  Report  is  written  with  the  view  of  justifying  hia 
tiieh,  however,  we  cannot  now  accompany  him. 


li  et  piJUpotenti:  che fosse 
.voriet  ndle  gratia  et  neUe 
0*  altre  coae  die  |^'  altri 
1  aempre  fkcilmente:  che 
qnintione  che  ad  altro,  et 
santitk  in  quella,  potesse 
&e  neUe  coae  di  stato  non 
deUe  ragioni  iA  all'  aut- 
esperti,  ma  aolamente  alle 
in  dii  havea  fede :  che  non  si 
teressato  n6inambitionene 
le  n^  per  niun  de  auoi :  che 
rdenali  et  gV  avesse  tutti 
oaai  tutti,  et  chi  si  valea  di 
k,  se  nol  faoea  con  gran 
cm  gran  nudido,  si  rendea 
a  u  creoito  iiuieme  con 
la  queste  cose  et  si  ricorda 
dla  fadliti,  de  i  rispetti, 
igr  affetti  de  gl'  altri  papi, 
isava  gl'  ambasdatori,  cre- 
I  potMser  ma  che  non  vo- 
easero  ottener  quelle  cose 
sdlmente  in  altn  tempi. 


43. 

ioV.    Inform,  polit  Bibl.  Ambros.    F.  D.  181.— [Notice  of  Pins  V.    Po- 
litical  notices  m  the  Ambrosian  lilntury.    F.  D.  181.] 

is  true,  but  the  production  of  some  one  intimatdy  aoiinainted  with  the 
rmatory  of  other  descriptions.  It  is  singular,  that  notwithatanding  s^  the 
pious  pope,  yet  fictions  prevailed  in  his  family.  The  older  aervanta  were 
unger,  who  attached  themselves  more  to  the  house  steward,  Monaigimr 
ral  the  latter  was  of  easy  access  for  the  most  part :  "  Con  la  caresae  e  ool 
eere  il  suo  valore  fadlmente  s'  acquistarebbe :  ha  Y  animo  elevatiaaimo, 
la  con  Oambara  e  Correggio,  e  si  strinse  con  Morone." — [What  with  flat- 
;  people  know  his  importance,  he  easily  acquired  wealth :  he  had  a  moat 
la  on  an  intimate  footing  with  Gambara  and  Correggio,  and  attached  him- 


44. 

irte  di  Roma  nel  tempo  di  Gregorio  XIH  (Bibl.  Cora.  nr.  714.)— [Report 
rt  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  Gregory  XlTf  (Coraini  libr.  Na  714.)]  Dated 
J74. 


It  not  the  less  /nil  of  informatioii,  and  hsnns  tijte  fftaoBn  tH  wdSiffoSaaste). 
f  i^  difficuit  to  pas9  a  jiidgmMt  QA  eowrU  af  ^BraMA\  ^\ya^ 
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nella  eorte  e  come  la  intendo"— [I  will  mj  what  ii  ihought  at  the  caoit,  aad  ho*  I 

midentand  mattert.]    He  gives  the  following  aeacripti<m  of  Gi^oiy  XIIL : — 


"  AjKHito  che  h  stato  al  pootificato  in  eUl 
di  71  anni,  ha  pano  c*  habbi  Yoluto  miitare 
natura :  et  il  ngore  cbe  ara  Mlito  biaaimare 
in  altri,  maMimamente  nel  particulare  del 
mere  con  qualche  lioensa  con  donne,  n*  h 
Btato  piik  rigoroeo  dell'  anteoessore  e  fiUtone 
nui|^giori  etecutioni :  e  pahmente  nella  ma- 
teria del  giuoco  ti  h  moatrato  ri^^roaissimo, 
perche  havendo  certi  illustriuimi  prindpiato 
a  trattenersi  nel  priudpio  del  pontificato  con 
giuocare  qiialche  acudo,  li  ripreae  acremente, 
ancorche  alcuni  dubitarono  che  aotto  il  pre- 
tetto  del  giuoco  ai  ftceaaero  uuotc.  pratiche 
di  pontifi^to  per  un  poco  di  male  c*  hebbe 
S.  &**  in  quel  prindpio :  e  da  qoesto  comin- 
db  a  calare  quella  nputatione  o  oppinione 
che  ai  Toleva  tar  credere  dall'  illustriasimo  de' 
Medid,  d'  haver  lui  &tto  il  papa  e  doverlo 
govemare,  la  qual  cosa  feoe  chiuro  il  mondo 
qoauto  S.  S*"  abhorriaoe  che  alamo  si  voglia 
arrogare  di  govonarlo  o  c*  habbi  bis<^^o  d' 
essere  govemato,  perche  non  Tuole  esser  in 
qoesta  oppinione  ai  lasdarsi  goTcmare  a  per- 
sona,   rerche  in  effetto  ueUe  cose  della  gin- 
Btatia  n'  h  capadssimo  e  U  intende  e  non  bi- 
aogna  pensare  di  darU  parole.    Ne'  maneggi 
di  stati  S.  S**  ne  potria  saper  piik,  perche  non 
vi  ha  &tto  molto  studio,  e  sta  sopra  di  se  alle 
Tolte  irresoluto,  ma  considerato  che  ▼*  habbi 
aopra,  n'  h  benissime  capaoe  e  nell'  udire  le 
oppinioni  diaoeme  benissime  il  megUo.    £ 
patientissimo  e  laboriosisaimo  e  non  sta  mai 
in  otio  e  piglia  ancora  poca  ricreatione.    Da 
continuamente  audientia  e  vede   scritture. 
Dorme  poco,  si  leva  per  tempo,  e  fa  voloutieri 
esercitio,  e  li  piaoe  r  aria,  quale  non  teme, 
per  cattiva  che  sia.    Maugia  sobriamente  e 
Deve  pochissimo,  ed  h  sano  aenza  sorte  alcuna 
di  schineUe.    £  grato  in  dimostrationi  eate- 
riori  a  chi  gli  ha  fatto  piacere.    Non  h  pro- 
digo  n^  quasi  ai  pub  dire  liberale,  aeconao  1' 
oppinione  del  volgo,  il  quale  non  conaidera  o 
diacerne  la  differentia  che  aia  da  un  principe 
che  ai  astcnghi  dall'  eatorsioni  e  rapadti  a 
quello  che  conserva  quello  che  ha  con  tena- 
city :  qneato  non  brama  la  roba  d'  altri  e  gli 
insidia  per  haverla.    Nou  b  crudele  n^  aan- 
guinoleuto,  ma  temendo  di  continuo  delle 
guerre  al  del  Turco  come  dcf  li  heretid,  li 
piace  d'  haver  aomma  di  denan  nell'  erario  e 
cooaervarli  aeuza  diapensarli  fuori  di  propo- 
sito,  e  n'  ha  intomo  a  un  millioue  e  messo  d' 
oro :  h  perb  magitifico  e  g\i  piacdono  le  g^n- 
desie,  e  sopra  tutto  h  desideroso  di  gloria,  il 
qual  deaiderio  il  &  forae  traacorrere  in  quello 
che  non  piace  alia  corte :  perche  queati  reve- 
rendi  paori  Chiettini,  che  1'  huino  conoaduto, 
•e  li  aono  fatti  a  cavaliere  sopra,  con  dimo- 
■tnrli  che  il  credito  et  autontk  che  haveva 
Pio  V.  non  era  ae  non  per  riputatione  della 
bonti^  e  con  queato  U  tengono  quaaiche  in  filo 
et  il  neoessitano  a  far  cose  contra  la  sua  na- 
tura e  la  sua  volonti,  perche  S.  S**  h  sempre 
stato  di  natura  piacevole  e  dolce,  e  lo  restrin- 
gono  a  una  vita  non  consueta :  et  h  oppinione 
che  per  far  questo  si  siano  valsi  di  far  venire 
lettere  da  loro  padri  medesimi  di  Spagna  e  d' 
altri  luo^hi,  dove  aempre  fanno  mentione 
quanto  i la  commendata  la  vita  santa  del  papa 


[Aa  aoon  as  he  had  been  raised  to  tlMMih 
tificate,  at  the  age  of  71,  he  aeena  tokif 
wiahed  to  change  his  natove :  uhI  ia  tk 
strictness  which  be  nsed  to  blame  in  atho^ 
chiefly  in  the  particular  of  Unag  too  te^ 
with  women,  he  has  been  ttakxa  thH  ki 
predecessor,  and  has  given  greater  cftel  tt 
his  severity ;  and,  in  ue  manner,  in  tibecMi 
of  i^ambling,  he  has  shown  himself  oticoM^ 
strict,  in  as  much  as,  on  certain  most  iDHte* 
ous  persons  having  b^^n  to  amuse  the» 
sdves  at  the  commencement  of  the  paBtii> 
cate  with  playing  for  a  few  scudi,  he  tlbufib 
reprehended  them,  although  some  woe  afnn 
lest,  under  the  pretext  of  gandiling,  then 
should  be  new  devices  of  the  jpopedom  pn^ 
tised  on  account  of  a  little  evu  toat  lus  noh- 
ness  had  at  that  commencement :  and  fnai 
this  there  b^an  to  be  a  decline  ia  that  repn- 
tation  and  opinion  which  people  wished  to 
have  believed  of  the  most  ijlttstxioas  Hedid» 
that  he  had  made  him  pope  and  ought  to 
govern  him,  which  thing  made  it  dear  to  the 
world  how  much  his  holiness  abhorred  say 
one  wishing  to  pretend  to  govern  him,  or  th^ 
he  had  need  of  bdng  governed,  in  as  much 
as  he  disliked  the  idea  of  allowing  himself  to 
be  jpvemed  by  any  (me.    For,  in  fact,  in  the 
afEairs  of  justice  he  is  most  capaUe,  ud  im- 
derstands  the  subject,  and  has  no  need  oT^ 
bdng  advised.    In  dealing  with  states^  his 
holiness  could  not  know  more,  not  having 
made  them  a  subject  of  much  study,  and  im- 
formly  remains  unresolved;  but,  Imvingeoii- 
sidered  what  he  has  before  him,  he  shows 
great  capadty,  and  in  hearing  opinions  es« 
celleutly  discerns  the  best.     He  is   most 
patient  and  laborious,  is  never  idl^  and,  fhi^ 
ther,  takes  little  recreatiou.    He  ia  constantly 
giving  audiences  and  sedng  papers.     He 
sleeps  little^  rises  early,  enjoys  taking  exer- 
cise, and  Ukes  the  open  air,  whidi  he  never 
dreads,  however  bad  the  weather  be;    He 
eats  soberly  and  drinks  very  litU^  and  is 
healthy,  without  any  sort  of  scAtaette.    He  is 
grateful  in  outward  demonstrations  to  those 
who  have  done  him  agreeable  senrices.    He 
is  not  prodigal  nor  what,  in  the  opinion  cl 
the  common  people,  would  be  called  libera^ 
who  don't  consider  nor  percdve  the  difTerence 
between  a  prince  that  abstaina  from  cxtor- 
tiona  and  rapadousness,  and  one  vriio  tena- 
ciously keeps  what  he  has :  this  (pope)  covets 
not  the  property  of  another,  nor  plots  how  to 
have  it    He  is  not  crud  nor  sanguinary,  but, 
being  in  constant  apprehension  of  wars,  botii 
vrith  the  Turk  and  with  the  heretics,  he  Kkes 
to  have  a  quantity  of  money  in  the  treasmy, 
and  to  keep  it  there  without  spending  it  to 
no  purpose,  and  has  about  a  million  and  a 
half  of  gold :  in  fine,  he  loves  msgnifioeneiv 
is  pleased  with  grand  thin^  and,  above  a% 
is  foud  of  glory,  which  passion  he  allows  per^ 
haps  to  appear  in  things  that  don't  please  the 
court:  for  these  reverend  Chietine  fathers* 
who  have  known  him,  have  set  themsrivft  to 
ride  over  him,  by  making  it  appear  to  him 
that  Pius  y.'s  credit  and  authority  were  sn- 
tixelif  dvie  to  his  tenutation  for  goodness  uA 


auw  MS  commenoaui  la  viia  sania  aei  papa  \  'ox^i.';}  one  vt  nia  tenuiauon  lor  goocuM 
vatot  quale  ha  aoquistata  tanta  i^ona  con  \  mit^  Worn  \\«^  \tf^a\«sk.«aV(.'w«K«\a. 
ipuUtume  della  booth  •  dcUe  Tifotme,  a  \  «lxui«&,  asui  «^\^  Vorai  \a  ^«  ^^ 
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OOQ  qmato  modo  peneronno  loro  in  domi- 
WHte  et  havcre  aatoriU  con  S.  Beatr*:  e  dioeti 
cbe  Kmo  igvUti  aneora  dal  Tesoovo  di  PidoTt, 
in  Spagna.  creatnra  di  Pio  Y.  e  di 
Brama  tanto  la  rioria  che  ai  ritiene  e 
la  Batnra  di  fiure  oi  quelle  dimostrationi 
rcno  la  persona  dd  figtiuolo  qoali 
ripotate  lagioneroli  et  honeste  da 
CfB*  VBO  per  li  acrapoli  che  li  propong^no 
coatOKO :  et  in  tanta  seliciti  che  ha  naTnto  8. 
9^  di  eaaere  aaceso  a  queata  dignitii  da  basso 
Mato,  &  ooDtiapeaato  da  questo  ogcetto  e  daU' 
hcffoe  parenti  quali  non  li  soduuumo  e  che 
a  &  9*  BOO  pare  che  siano  atti  o  capad  de* 
Msotii  impoKtanti  e  da  commetterli  le  uoende 
distato." 


trary  to  hia  nature  and  viahea,  aeeing  his 
holiness  has  always  been  of  an  afEible  and 
gentle  disposition,  and  they  constrain  him  to 
a  life  to  wnich  he  ia  unaccustomed :  and  peo- 
ple have  the  notion  that  to  accomplish  this 
they  avail  themselves  of  having  letters  made 
to  come  from  their  own  frithcM  from  Spain 
and  other  places,  wherein  there  is  constant 
mention  made  of  the  commendations  bestowed 
on  the  holy  life  of  the  last  pope,  how  he  ac- 
quired so  much  glory  from  toe  rej^utation  of 
goodneas  and  of  reformations,  and  m  this  way 
they  persevere  in  dominating  and  having  au- 
thori^  with  his  beatitude ;  and  it  is saidthat 
they  axe  frurther  assisted  in  this  by  the  bishop 
of  Padua,  nuncio  in  Spain,  and  a  creature  of 
Pius  y.  and  them.  Bo  ^vetous  is  he  of 
g^ory,  that  he  restrains  himself  and  forces 
nature  from  making  such  demonstrations  even 
to  the  person  of  his  son  aa  would  be  thought 
xeas<mable  and  honourable  by  every  body, 
under  the  influence  of  the  scruples  which 
these  sun^t  to  him :  and  with  all  the  f^ood 
fortune  his  holiness  has  had  in  having  risen 
to  this  dignity  from  a  low  condition,  he  is 
counterbalanoed  in  that  object,  and  from  hav- 
ing relations  who  do  not  give  him  satisfsc- 
tion,  and  who  do  not  appear  to  his  holiness 
fit  or  capable  of  managing  affairs  of  import- 
ance, and  of  having  committed  to  them  what 
has  to  be  done  for  the  state.] 

He  remarks  of  Granvdle  that  he  did  not 
hSs  credit.  He  foQowed  his  own  gratifications,  and  was  thought  greedy:  in  the 
of  the  League  he  had  weQ  nigh  made  a  breach  between  the  king  and  the  pope.  Com- 
■mdone,  on  the  contrary,  is  highly  praised.  "  Ha  la  virtik.  la  bont^  resperiensa  con  infinite 
pn^do." — [He  has  virtue,  good  nature,  experience,  together  with  infinite  soundness  of 
pidgment.] 

45. 

Seconda  Kelatione  ddl'  ambasdatore  di  Roma,  clai~*  M.  Paolo  Tiepolo  K'  3  Maggio  157r. 
— [Seeood  Report  of  the  ambassador  from  Rome,  the  most  illustrious  Paul  Tiepolo, 
Knight,  3d  May,  1576.] 

The  above  anonvmous  report  mentions  Tiepolo  also  in  the  highest  terms.    He  passed  for 
A  dear-headed  ana  able  man. 

"E  modesto  e  contra  il  costume  de' Vene- 
watm  h  cort^giano  e  liberale,  e  riesce  eccel- 


He  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  cardinals. 


Wntcmente,  e  sodisfs  molto,  e  mostra  pru 
,  iprande  in  questi  travagli  e  frangenti  a 


[He  is  modest,  and,  contrary  to  what  is  usual 
with  the  Venetians,  is  courteous  and  affable, 
appears  to  great  advantage  in  comnany,  is 
very  agreeable,  and  shows  ^reat  prudence  in 
knowing  how  to  govern  himself  amid  these 
toils  and  troubles  J 

When,  fat  instance,  the  Venetians  withdrew  from  the  league  formed  against  the  Turks,  he 
jM  |daced  in  a  diflkult  position.  It  wss  thought  that  the  pope  would  propose,  in  the  con- 
flstory,  that  the  Venetians  should  be  excommunicated,  and  some  cardinals  were  preparing 
to  oppose  any  such  jMroject.  "  Levato  Comaro  (a  Venetian)  nessuno  fo  che  in  quei  primi 
aiomi  mi  vedeme  o  mi  mandasse  a  veder,  non  che  mi  consigliasse,  consolasse  e  sollevasse." — 
rBxeepting  Comaro  (a  Venetian^  there  wss  not  a  single  person  at  first  who  saw  m^  or  sent 
nr  me  to  see  him,  not  one  to  offer  me  advice,  to  console  and  support  me.]  Tiepolo  assigpu, 
as  tin  true  ground  of  the  separate  peace,  that,  after  the  Spsniards  had  promised  to  be  pre- 
pared for  war  in  April,  1573,  they  declared,  in  that  month,  that  they  would  be  ready  with  tneir 
armamenta  at  soonest  in  June.  It  greatly  contributed  to  the  softening  down  of  the  pope  that 
Venice  finallv  resolved  to  make  his  son  oue  of  the  Venetian  nobilt.  The  terms  in  which 
Tiepolo  speaks  of  this  son  of  the  pope's,  are  particularly  worth  noting. 

[Signor  Giacomo  is  the  pope's  son :  he  is  a 
younf^  man  still,  about  twenty-nine  years  of 
a^;  is  well  versed  in  literature,  pacious  in 
his  manners,  of  a  great  and  liberal  mind,  and 


"  D  sF  Qiaoomo  h  figliuolo  dd  pajMi:  k  gio- 
▼ane  anchor  esso  di  circa  29  anni,  di  Mile 
lettere,  di  gratiose  maniere,  di  grande  et  libe- 
nl  animo  et  d'un  ing^^o  attissimo  a  tuttele 
coae  dove  egM  I'applicasse.  Non  bisogna 
■egar  chel  primo  et  si  pub  dir  solo  affetto  del 
papa  non  au  verso  di  lui,  come  i  anco  ragio- 
Bevoleche  aia:  perdocche  nel  prindpio  dd 
potitiflfatn^  qoasdo  c^^li  opciava  piik  aeoondo 
II. 


possessed  of  a  ^nius  perfectly  adapted  to 
everything  to  which  he  may  apply  it.  There 
is  no  denying  that  the  pope's  first,  and  it  may 
be  aaid  his  only  ]»artiahty,  waa  for  him,  aa  was 
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il  woo  Miiso,  1o  €xtb  nrhna  easteEmo  et  dapoi 
goyemator  di  s.  cnieaa  eon  aM^narli  per 

auesto  conto  proTisiooi  di  oerca  Am.  ducati 
U'  anno  et  eon  pagarii  un  locoteneute,  colon- 
ueQi  et  capitani,  aododie  egli  tanto  piii  ho- 
noratamente  potease  eompara*:  ma  dapoi, 
eome  che  si  fosae  pentito  di  eaier  paaaato  tanto 
<rftTeTenoan  auo  figliuolo  naturale,  moaao 
per  aTTertimenti,  come  si  affermava,  di  per- 
sone  apirituali,  che  li  mettevano  ^nesta  coaa  a 
oonsaentia  et  a  punto  dlionore,  uicomiDcib  a 
ritirarsi  con  uegarli  i  &Tori  et  te  gratie  die  li 
erano  da  lui  domandate  et  con  far  in  tutte  le 
eoae  manco  atima  di  lui  di  qoello  che  {wima 
•Tea  fatto :  ansi  come  che  doppo  ayerio  pale- 
aato  Tolesse  naacooderlo  al  mondo,  aepanm- 
dolo  da  lui  lo  feoe  partir  da  Roma  et  andar  in 
Aucona,  doye  aotto  specie  di  fortificar  qoeUa 
cittii  per  un  tempo  lo  intertenne,  senxa  mai 
proveaerlo  d'una  entrata  stahile  et  sicura  colla 
quale  ^li  dopo  la  morte  sua  aTesse  poaauto 
con  qualche  aignitli  viyere  et  sostenersi :  onde 
il  poTcro  signore,  dolendosi  deDa  sua  fortuoa 
che  lo  haresse  Yoluto  innaliar  p«r  dovei4o  poi 
abhandonare,  si  messe  piii  volte  in  tanta  des- 
pentione  che  fbggendo  la  pratica  et  conrer- 
satione  di  dascrmo  si  retirara  a  viTcr  in  casa 
aolitario,  continuando  in  qnesto  per  molti 
giomi,  con  far  venir  auchora  all'  oreoehie  dell' 
padre  come  egli  era  assalito  da  fieri  et  peri- 
colosi  acddenti,  per  Tcdere  se  con  questo 
havease  posauto  muover  la  sua  tennereisa 
▼erso  di  lui.  In  fine  troppo  pub  Tamor  natu- 
rale  patemo  per  spiogere  o  diKimulare  il  quale 
indarno  Tuomo  s'adopera.  Vinto  finalmente 
et  commosao  il  papa  dapoi  paaaato  I'auio 
santo  volse  Tauimo  a  provederli  et  a  darii  sa- 
tislatione,  et  prima  si  resolse  da  maritarlo." 


meneemeDt  of  hk  pontificste,  wben  he  acted 
more  according  to  hia  own  faeliDgs,  he  nada 
him  first  warder  and  then  goremor  of  the 
holy  church,  with  an  aasiguatioii  to  him  an 
that  aoore  of  a  yearly  proiriakm  of  aboot 
10,000  ducata,  and  with  pay  for  n  Bwitcniit, 
colonda,  and  captains,  in  order  that  hem%kt 
make  the  better  figure;  but  afterradi^  as  if 
he  had  repented  of  lta?ii^  gone  too  fn  to- 
warda  a  natu^  aon,  inflnoioed,  aa  baa  bem 
aJBrmed,  by  the  warmngaof  apintoaipcnoM^ 
who  preaaed  the  matter  npon  him  aa  a  paiat 
of  conadenoe  and  of  honou;  he  began  to  re- 
tract byreftuinethe&ToaraandncCaof  naoe 
that  hia  aon  aaked  from  him,  and  b^  manag 
much  less  account  of  him  in  all  things  than 
he  had  done  at  first;  alao,  aa  i^  after  nariBg 
introduced  him  to  the  world,  he  wished  to 
conceal  him  from  it,  by  aeparating  himsdf 
from  him,  he  made  him  kave  Rome  and  go 
to  Ancona,  where  he  kept  him  fcnr  a  time, 
under  the  pretext  of  forti^ing  that  dty,  with- 
out however  providing  him  with  anr  sodi 
stable  and  secure  income  aa  inight  em^  him, 
after  the  pope's  death,  to  live  and  «i«««faini 
himself  with  any  dij^ty:  whence  the  poor 
Sinior,  lamenting  hu  fortune,  wfaidi  aeemcd 
to  nave  intended  to  exalt  him  onJy  to  aban- 
don him  afterwards,  was  oftm  rendered  so 
desperate,  that  shunning  interconrae  and  con- 
verse with  everybody,  he  would  withdraw 
and  live  in  ahouae  altme,  oontinuiBg  then  for 
many  day8,oontrivingfiuther  that  then  shooU 
come  to  ha  father's  eara  what  cmdl  «id  dni- 
geroua  aoddentahad  befidlen  him,  inotdtf  to 
aee  whether  this  might  not  move  a  retam  ti 
tenderness  towards  him.  In  the  end,  the 
natural  love  of  a  father  proved  the  more 
powerful,  to  expel  or  dissemole  which  a  man's 
efforts  are  vain.  Overcome  at  last,  and  moved 
to  a  return  of  affection,  after  the  expiration  of 
a  year,  the  pope  wished,  with  a  holy  mind,  to 
provide  for  him  and  to  give  him  satiafiKtiiHi, 
and  first  he  resolved  to  have  him  married.] 

On  Gregory's  XIII.'s  administration  of  the  state  also,  and  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
cardinal  oi  Como,  Tiepolo  communicates  some  interesting  iniormarion. 


"Partisce  il  govemo  delle  cose  in  questo 
modo,  che  di  quelle  che  appartengono  al  stato 
eodesiastico,  ne  da  la  cura  alli  d*^  cardimdi 
sui  nepoti,  et  di  quelle  che  hanno  relatione 
alli  altri  principi,  al  cardinal  di  Como.  Ma 
dove  in  quelle  del  stato  ecclesiastico,  che 
sono  senza  comparation  di  manco  importanza, 
perche  non  comprendono  arme  o  fortesse,  al 
govematore  generale  reservate,  n^  danari,  de' 
quali  la  camera  apostolica  et  il  tesorier  gen- 
erale ne  tien  cura  particolare,  ma  solamente 
cose  ordinarie  pertinent!  al  govemo  ddle 
dtt^  et  deUe  provincie,  non  si  couteutando 
delli  d"*  nepoti  ha  aggiunta  loro  una  congre- 
gatione  di  quattro  prindpidi  prelati,  tra' 
^uali  vi  h  monsignor  di  Nicastro,  stato  nun- 
tio  presso  la  Serenity  V**,  colli  quali  tutte  le 
coae  si  consigliano  per  doverle  ])oi  referir  a 
lui:  in  (quelle  di  stato  per  ne^tii  colli  altri 
prindpi,  che  tanto  riterano  et  importano  non 
solo  per  la  buona  intelligentia  con  lor  ma 
ancora  per  beneficio  et  quiete  di  tutta  la 
Christianity  si  rimette  in  tntto  nel  solo  car- 
dinal di  Como,  col  quale  si  redrecdano  li 
ambaaciatori  dd  prindpi  che  aono  &  Rom&  ^ 
et  li  nnntii  apoatolid  et  altri  mmutri  dt\ 


[He  divided  the  affaira  of  the  government 
aa  follows,  giving  those  appertaining  to  the 
ecclesiasticu  state  to  the  lorda  carduials  his 
nephews,  and  those  that  rdated  to  other 
pnnces  to  the  cardinal  of  Como.  But  where 
m  those  of  the  ecdesiastical  state,  things  are 
incomparably  of  less  importance,  aa  they 
comprise  neither  arms  nor  fortresses,  these 
bdng  reserved  to  the  govemor-^neral,  nor 
money  matters,  which  are  committed  to  the 
special  care  of  the  apostolic  chamber  and 
treasurer  general,  but  solely  ordinary  matters 
relating  to  the  government  of  the  dties  and 

iirovinces,  not  contenting  himself  with  the 
ords'  nei^ews,  he  haa  acmed  to  them  a  con- 
gr^ation  of  four  leading  nrelatea,  among 
whom  there  is  monsignor  oi  Nicastro,  who 
haa  been  nundo  with  your  aerenicy,  with 
whom  all  things  are  duly  weighed,  in  oider 
to  thdr  being  afterwards  referred  to  him :  in 
affairs  of  state  for  negotiations  with  other 
monarchs,  which  are  of  ao  much  consequence 
and  importance  not  only  as  respects  the 
maintenance  of  a  friendly  footing  with  others, 
but  alao  as  they  affect  the  benefit  and  peace 
<ii  iSl  Cl\arvsXe&i\«n,Vft  «Qasc«&iite  Mmadf 
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p^ft  die  mmo  alle  corti,  perdie  •  lui  solo  i  tirely  to  the  cardinal  of  Como,  with  whom 
•cnvpno  etda  loi  aapettano  li  or^ni^qtieno  ;  the  amhaatadon  of  the  prinoee  that  are  in 

Rome,  and  the  apostdic  niindoa  and  other 
ministers  of  the  pope  that  are  at  the  courts 
address  themseiyes,  for  to  him  alone  they 
write,  and  look  to  lum  for  being  ordered  what 
they  have  to  do.  He  is  the  pope's  sole 
comisellor  who,  as  is  unirersally  mamtained, 
makes  aU  the  more  important  res(4utions, 
gires  orders  and  sees  to  their  being  executed. 
Some  rardinals  indeed,  of  greater  caperienoe 
and  authority,  and  iiirtMr,  some  besides 
these,  are  wont  of  themaelTes  to  remind  the 
pope  of  what  he  thinks  fit  to  be  done,  and 
nirther,  the  pope  is  uniformly  wont  to  ask  on 
erery  subject  the  opinion  m  each  cardinal, 
and  also  of  the  whole  coll^;e  of  canlinals, 
chiefly  when  it  is  of  adyantage  to  him  that 

it  should  be  known  that  the  determination 

li  £a  in  quelle  di  Germania,  del  concuio^  et  di '  come  to  has  beoi  ^^vised  by  many,  as  chidly 
akre:  ma  nd  restretto  die  condusioni  et  when  he  wants  to  relfiue  something,  and  ftir- 
Ddle  sose  piik  important!  il  cardind  di  Como  ,  ther,  upon  csrtdn  particular  occurrences  he 


hanno  da  tut.  "Ef^  h  quello  che'  sdo 
emudglia  il  papa,  et  che,  come  nnivemlmente 
■i  tira^  fii  tntte  le  resdutioni  piii  importanti, 
ctdwatUordimetKiheseguire.  Soj^iono 
ben  afemn  cardhuJi  di  maggior  pratiea  et 
mtoriti  et  onalcan'  ahro  ancora  da  se  stesso 
neeordare  al  papA  quello  che  giudica  a  pro- 
poaito,  et  now  aaeora  alle  vdte  il  pajpa  do- 
Baadar  septa  alcnne  cose  Popinione  di  qnd- 
caso  cC  di  tutto  il  coUegio  oi  cardinaU  an- 
eon,  maasimameote  qouido  li  toma  bene 
che  ai  aappia  che  la  determination  sia  &tta 
di  ecna^ho  di  mdti,  come  prindpalmente 
qoando  si  Tiid  dare  qnalche  n^^va,  et  so- 

Seerte  partioolari  ooconentie  ancora  suole 
utar  una  ocmgregatioiie  di  cardindi,  come 
fofttto  nelle  ooseddla  lega  et  d  presente 


iqaello  die  iket  vale.    Ha  usato  il  cardinal, 

anen  eognoaoe  saver  et  intender  a  aoflkien- 

tia,  alle  Tolte  in  dcune  cose  andard  a  con- 

s^^iaie  ool  cardind  Morone  et  cardinal  Com- 

aendon,  per  mm  n  fidar  tanto  dd  suo  giu- 

dido  che  non  toksse  ancoril  parerdliuomini 

pi^  intdligcnti  et  savii :  ma  in  fistto  da  lui 

poi  il  tntto  dipende.    Mette  grandissima  dili- 

teBtinet  aoenratessa  ndle  coee,  et  s'industria 

di  Isvar  la  iatica  et  i  pensieri  d  papa  et  di 

darii  ooos^  che  lo  liberino  da  travagli  pre- 

aenti  et  dalln  spesa,  poiche  nessuna  cosa  pare 

eaaer  piil  dd  papa  oesiderata  chel  sparagno 

et  la  qniete.    m  stima  universabnente  ch'easo 

•bbin  giande  indinatione  d  re  cattolico,  non 

tanto  per  easer  sho  tssssIIo  et  per  haver  la 

maggior  parte  ddli  sui  beneficii  nd  sui  paesi, 

quanto  per  mdti  oomodi  et  utility  cne  in 

cose  di  molto  momeoto  estraordinariamente 

nceve  da  lui,  per  recogniticm  de*  quali  all' 

ineoirtro  con  deatri  mooi,  come  ben  sa  usar 

senn  molto  scoprirsi,  se  ne  dimostri  ndle 

oocasioni  grato.    Verso  U  Serenitk  Vostro 

poaso  affermar  ch'egli  sottosopra  si  sia  p<xtata 

aasu  bene,  massimamente  se  u  ha  respetto 

che  ne  i  miuistri  d'dtri  prindpi  non  si  pub 

ritrovar  tutto  qudlo  die  n  vorria,  et  che  ben 

speaao  biaogna  contentarn  di  mancq  che  di 

mediocre  buona  volontk" 


is  wont  to  deoute  a  congregation  of  cardi- 
nds,  aa  he  did  formerly  in  the  affdrs  of  the 
league,  and  as  is  d<me  at  present  in  those  of 
Germany,  of  the  council  and  other  matters: 
but  loolung  to  conduaions  restrictively,  and 
in  all  matters  of  importance,  the  cardmd  of 
Como  is  the  man  who  does  the  thing  and 
carries  wdght  The  cardinal,  dthough  suffi- 
ciently capable  of  knowing  and  understand- 
ing (what  should  be  done),  is  wont  to  go  at  all 
times,  in  all  cases,  to  consdt  with  cardinal 
Morone  and  cardind  Commendone,  that  he 
may  not  trust  so  much  to  his  own  jud^ent 
as  not  to  avail  himself  likewise  of  the  opmions 
of  the  m(Mre  intelligent  and  wise :  but  m  point 
of  fact,  eveiTthing,  after  all,  depends  on  him. 
He  shows  the  utmost  dilisenoe  and  accuracy 
in  affairs,  and  sets  himself  to  save  the  pope 
fatigue  and  anxiety,  and  to  eive  him  advioea 
that  save  1dm  firom  present  labour  and  from 
expense,  for  nothing  seems  more  to  be  desired 
by  the  pope  than  thrift  and  tranquillity.  It 
is  the  umversd  opinion  that  he  has  a  great 
leaning  in  fkvour  of  the  catholic  king,  not  so 
much  owing  to  his  bdng  his  vassal,  and  from 
having  the  greater  part  of  his  benefices  in  his 
territories,  as  on  account  of  the  many  acts  of 
accommodation  and  utility  he  receives  from 
him  out  of  the  ordinary  way  in  matters  of 
much  moment,  in  adcnowledgment  of  which 
he  shows  himself  grateful,  on  occasions,  by 
ingenious  methods,  such  as  he  wdl  knows  how 
to  use  without  their  being  much  noticed. 
Towards  your  sereuit|r,  I  may  say  that,  gene- 
rdly  sp«kking,  he  has  conducted  himself 
pretty  wdl,  particularly  if  we  consider,  that 
with  the  ministers  of  other  monarchs  all  that 
they  want  is  not  to  be  obtained,  and  that  veiy 
often  they  have  to  be  contented  with  the  want 
of  good  will  rather  than  with  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  it.] 

Although  thia  report  has  had  far  less  circulation  than  the  former,  yet,  in  point  of  hct,  it 
is  no  less  important  and  instructive  as  respects  the  times  of  Gr^ory  XIII.  than  that  other 
ia  for  those  of  Pius  IV.  and  Pius  V. 

46. 

Comnentanonim  de  lebus  Gregorii  Xm.,  lib.  I.  et  IL—fBooks  I.  and  IL  of  Commentaries 

on  the  affdrs  of  Gregory  Xm.    (Bibl.  Alb.) 

Unfortunately  incomplete.  The  author,  cardind  Verodli,  promises,  on  coming,  after  some 
prdiminary  observations,  to  speak  of  Qregoiy'a  pontificatia,to  tceaft  of  three  tVou^*.  ^hii^^ 
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againit  the  ToriEt,  ihe  wir  of  the  protcfUntt  ■gainst  the  kingi  of  France  and  l^pdD,ail  tit 
cootroveniea  about  the  jurisdiction  of  the  chuzoL 

Unfortunately,  we  find  in  the  2d  book  onlj the  war  against  the  Tuiks  down ioibtYa/^ 
tianpeaoe. 

We  know  the  connection  that  subnsted  betwixt  the  erents  that  took  place  in  t&e  EaA 
and  tiie  affairs  of  rdicion:  our  author  not  unh^ppUy  contrasts  the  derdopmenta  olthe  jttf 
1672.  The  news  ban  come  to  hand  that  Charka  DL  was  supporting  the  attacks  of  the  p!»> 
testants  in  the  Netherlands. 


"  Quod  cum  Grqporius  moleste  ferret,  dat 
ad  Oallorum  regem  litteras  quibus  ab  eo  to- 
hementer  i»etit  ne  sues  in  hoc  se  admiaoere 
bellum  patiatur:  alioquin  se  existimaturum 
omnia  haec  illius  volnntate  nntuque  fieri.  Rex 
de  snis  continendis  magnae  sibi  curae  fore  pol- 
Ucetnr,  id  quod  ouantum  in  se  est  praestat: 
▼erum  qusmodi  utteris,  ouae  paulo  minacius 
scriptae  yidebantur,  nonnmil  tactns^  nonnullia 
etiam  conjecturis  eo  adductus  ut  se  irritari 
propeque  ad  bellum  proTocari  putaret,  ne  im- 
paratum  adorirentur,  urbes  quas  in  finibus 
regni  habebat  diligenter  community  duoei 
soos  admonet  operam  dent  ne  quid  detriment! 
capiat,  simulque  Emanudem  Allobrogum 
ducem,  utriusque  regis  propinquum  et  ami- 
cum,  die  his  rebus  omnibus  certioran  fiicit. 
Emanuel,  qui  pro  singulari  prodentia  sua, 
qnam  homm  r^^um  diasensio  suis  totique  rei- 
publicae  christiane  calamitosa  ftitura  easet, 
probe  intelligebat,  ad  pontifioem  haec  omnia 
perscribit,  eumque  obsecrat  et  obtestatur, 
nascenti  malo  occurrat,  ue  longius  serpat 
atque  inveteratum  robustius  fiat.  Pontifex, 
qnam  gereret  personam  minimum  oblitus,cum 
resem  Gallorum  addescentem  et  gloriae  cn- 
nioate  incensum  non  diffidllime  a  catholicae 
ndei  hostibus,  quorum  time  in  aula  maxima 
erat  autoritas,  ad  higusmodi  bellum  impelli 
posse  animadverteret,  reginam  tamen  ejus 
matrem  longe  ab  eo  abhorrere  dignitatisque 
et  utilitatis  suae  rationemhabituramputaret, 
mittit  eo  Antonium  Mariam  Salyiatum,  re- 
ginae  aflluem  eique  pergratum,  qui  earn  in 
officio  contineat,  ipsiusque  opera  facilins 
legi,  ne  reip.  christianae  aocessionem  imperii 
et  gloriam  quae  ex  orientali  expeditione  me- 
rito  expectanda  esset  invideat  ftmestumque 
in  illius  Tisceribus  moveat  bellum.  persua^ 
deal" 


[Orerory  taking  this  Tery  iD,  aends  lettn 
to  the  king  of  the  Ftench,  TebcaiMBtl^inaiit- 
in|^  that  he  should  not  aUow  his  suKnecta  Is 
mix  themselves  up  witii  that  war,  otnerwiM 
that  he  would  consider  all  things  done  u- 
ctnrdingtohiswillandauggestioa.  Thelmy 
promises  to  do  his  utmost  in  restraining  ui 
subjects,  whidi  he  performs  to  thebeatof  Ui 
ability;  yet  being  not  a  little  hnl|pd  at  su^ 
letters,  which  seemed  written  in  rather  too 
threatening  a  atyte,  led  moreofer  by  aone 
conjectures  even  to  anppose  that  he  waa  in- 
aulted  and  almost  nroroked  to  war,  he  dili- 
gently fortifies  his  frontier  towns  lest  tlm^ 
would  be  attacked  unawarea,  admonidiea  his 
generals  to  see  to  it  that  he  receired  no  da- 
mage, and,  at  the  same  tame,  informs  Emsp 
nud,  duke  of  the  AUobrogea  (Skwoj),  the 
neighbour  and  fiiend  of  both  kinga,  of  all 
these  things.  Emanud,  ^iho,  as  might  be 
expected  from  his  singular  prudence,  wdlper- 
ceiTcd  how  calamitous  the  flisaensioa  of  toeaa 
two  kings  would  be  to  his  own  subjects  said 
to  the  iniole  Christian  eommonwealth,  writes 
of  all  this  to  the  pope^  and  beaeeehea  and 
adjurea  him  to  counteract  the  growing  cfvil, 
lest  it  should  creepcm  and  acquire  atxencth 
from  iuTeteracy.  The  p<mtiff;  fhr  from  rar 
getting  what  person  he  bore,  on  petoeiTii^ 
that  the  king  of  the  Frendi,  a  young  man 
burning  with  a  thirst  for  f^ory,  might  no^ 
with  very  much  difficulty,  he  led  by  the  ene- 
mies of  the  (Roman)  catholic  fiaith,  who  had 
the  greatest  suthori^  at  court  at  that  timi^ 
into  such  a  war,  yet  thought  that  tiie  queen 
his  mother,  from  regard  to  dignity  and  expe- 
diency, would  be  utteriy  averse  to  it,  sends 
thither  Antonio  Msria  Salviati,  a  rdation  of 
the  queen's,  and  much  liked  by  bar,  to  keep 
her  to  her  duty,  and  that,  with  her  assistance 
he  might  more  easily  persuade  the  king  not 
to  envy  that  accession  of  empire  and  gkwy  to 
the  Christian  commonwealth  which  waa  de- 
servedly looked  for  from  the  Eastern  expedi- 
tion, nor  to  raise  a  deadly  war  in  its  own 
bowels.] 


In  so  far  the  pope  had  certainly  an  indirect  participation  in  the  massacre  of  St  Bartho- 
lomew. He  had  to  make  every  effort  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  war  between  Spain  and 
France.  It  were  much  to  be  wished  that  we  possessed  this  work,  at  least  where  it  treated 
of  the  religious  broils. 

I  have  quoted  the  above  passages,  because  the  very  first  lines  show  that  it  belongs  to  the 
sources  made  use  of  by  Maffd  in  his  Annals  of  Gregory  XQI.,  supreme  pontic  Compare 
i.  p.  27  in  MaffeL 

J  He  wrote  sharply  to  Charlei^  that  if  he 
iered  his  subjects  and  ministers  to  inter- 
meddle in  that  war  for  the  purpose  of  thwart- 
ing it,  he  would  impute  everything  to  him 
and  to  his  ill  intentions.  And  in  order  to  the 
same  end,  he  got  the  Venetian  lords  to  send 
an  ambaasador  to  him  with  all  dihgence. 
Charles  replied  modestljjr,  that  he  would  do 
hia  utmost  that  his  subjects  should  not  give 


"  Scrisse  a  Carlo  risentitamente,  che  se  egli 

comportava  che  i  sudditi  e  ministri  s'intro- 

mettessero  in  questa  ruerra  per  distomarla, 

egli  tutto  riconoscerebbe  da  lui  e  dalla  mda 

sua  intenzione.    E  per  Tistesso  fine  op»6  che 

li  si^ori  Veneziani  gli  mandassero  un'  am- 

basciadore  con  dihgenaa.    Rispose  Carlo  mo- 

destamente,  ch'egli  farebbe  ogni   possibile 

perehd  i  suoi  nfe  a  lui  dovessero  dar  disrusto 

M  a^li  BpagttuoU  sospetto  di  qudlo  dk*egU  V  any  ^^aaX  «!thes  to  him  or  to  the  Spanittda 
noo  arevn  in  pensiero.    Ma  non  tcitib  pe^  \ --a  %>Ui;iBAC»»)i'w\)^ 
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di  doloii  eon  Emaniiele  dncft  di  Satoja  dd^a  But  he  did  not,  therefore,  refraxu  from  com- 
tiientita  muiiera  con  che  gli  ayevm  Kritto  il  pUining  to  Emtnuel,  duke  of  SavoY,  of  the 
pontefioe :  pazendogli  che  si  fosae  lasciato  captiocu  manner  in  which  the  pope  had  writ- 
ifiincere  dagU  Spagnuoli  die  ayeseero  Torlia  ten  to  him ;  being  of  opinion  that  he  had 
Ci^di  romperia:  et  ad  un  tempo  comincio  a  allowed  himself  to  oenrged  on  to  do  so  by  the 
le  dtA  ddle  frontiere."  Spaniards,  who   had  themselyes  wished  to 

break  with  him ;  and  all  at  once  he  put  gar- 
sons  in  the  frontier  towns.] 

For  the  rest,  I  find  also  that  Maffei  here  and  there  is  a  completed  extract  from  the  aboTC 
mannaeript.  Yet  therewithal  I  will  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  detract  from  Maffei's  work, 
to  vhi^  I  am  indebted  for  much  information,  and  which,  uthough  not  quite  impartial^  ia 
admly  written,  ftiU  of  matter,  and,  npon  the  whole,  to  be  depends!  upon. 

47. 

Bdatione  di  monT  rev**  Oio  P.  Ohiailieri  a  p^pa  Gresorio  XHI.,  tomando  egli  dal  presiden- 
tato  deUa  Bomagna.  8. 1,  p.  393^ — [Report  of  Monsignor  the  most  rev.  O.  P.  Ghisi- 
liari  to  pope  GimirT  XITT,  on  his  xetum  from  the  Pxeaidentship  of  the  Romagna.  S.  i. 
p.808.]      - 

4& 

IKacorao  orer  ritratto  deUa  corte  di  Roma  di  mous*  ill"*  Commendone  all'  i]l***r  Hier.  8a- 
Tornana  (Bibl.  "^^dob.  Codd.  Rangon.  nr.  18,  fol.  278-395.)— Diaoourse  or  description 
of  uke  court  of  Rome,  by  the  most  illustrious  Monsignor  Commendone  to  the  most  illus- 
trious 8ignor  Jerome  Savorgnano.] 

Acoording  to  aU  appearance,  this  work  belongs  to  the  times  of  Gr^pory.  Commendone's 
name  I  cannot  answer  for ;  but  the  person  from  whom  it  comes  is  always  a  man  of  talent, 
deeply  initiated  in  all  the  secret  relations  of  Roman  life. 

He  defines  the  court  aa  follows : — 


"  Qnesta  republican  nn  prindpato  di  som- 
antonti  in  una  aristocratia  universa  di 
tatti  i  chrii^iani  coUocato  in  Roma.  H  sno 
prindpio  h  la  rdi^ne.  Condosia,**  he  con- 
tinues, "dielardigioneaiailfineechei^uesta 
■i  mantenga  eon  la  yiith  e  con  U  dottnna,  i 
impoenbile  che  alterandosi  le  omditioni  d^i 
uomini  non  si  rirolga  insieme  sotto  sopra 
tutta  la  lepobUca.'* 


n 


[TiuM  republic  is  a  jmndpality  baring  itn 
seat  in  Rome,  of  the  highest  authority  m  an 
uniTcrsal  aristocracy  of  all  Christians.  Its 
prindple  is  religion.  Consdous  (he  farther 
goes  on  to  say)  that  reliinon  is  the  end,  and 
that  this  maintains  itseliDy  yirtue  and  learn- 
ing, it  is  impossible  that  changes  in  the  con- 
ditions of  men  should  not  react  at  the  aame 
time  on  the  whole  Christian  commouwealth.] 


He  proceeds  to  treat  chiefly  of  this  conflict  between  spiritual  and  secular  efforts.    Above 
■n  thinga,  he  inculcates  great  prudence : 

"Molto  riguardo  di  tutti  i  movimenti  e 
gesti  deUa  persona :  casa,  senritori,  cavalca- 
ture  convementi,  amidtie  e  houonte  e  virtu- 
omt,  non  afEermando  cosa  che  non  si  sappia 
dioerto." 


Ql  n  attention  to  all  personal  moTcmenta 
and  uits:  house,  servants,  suitable  riding 
horses,  lionounble  and  virtuoua  friendships, 
afSrmin^  notlung  not  certainly  known.] 


ITie  court  requires  "  bonti^  grandena  del*  animo,  prudentii^  eloquentia,  theologia"  [good- 
magnanimity,  prudence,  doquence,  theology].    Yet  aU  is  uncertain. 

[One  ought  to  think  that  this  is  a  rojnge 
at  sea,  in  whidi,  although  prudence  may  do 
much,  and  ma^  render  frvounble  the  fp«ater 
part  of  the  wmds,  neverthdess  it  is  impos- 
sible to  prescribe  a  set  time,  or  any  certamty 
of  arrinng  at  port  Some,  in  aummer,  and 
in  a  gallant  m  J  well-fiimished  ship,  go  to  the 
bottom,  or  ar''  tardy  enou^  in  their  ▼<^rage ; 
others,  in  w]..  er,  and  in  a  frail  and  ul-fur- 
nished  bark,  'rrivr  at  once.] 


"Dere  n  pensar  che  queato  sia  un  viaggio 
di  ■lare,  nd  quale  benche  la  prudentia  possa 
molto  e  d  renda  favorerole  la  maggior  parte 
dc^  Tcnti,  n<mdimeno  non  gli  n  possa  pre- 
■criTcr  tempo  determinato  o  certezaa  alcuna 
d'  arrivar.  Alcuni  di  meua  estate  in  gagli- 
arda  e  ben  fomita  nave  aflbndano  o  tarduio 
aaaaif  altri  d'invemo  in  debole  e  disarmato 
kgno  vanno  preato." 
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SECTION  FOURTH. 

8IXTUS  V. 

L— Cbiticism  on  this  Popk's  Biooraphxiis,  Lbti  and  Tempbsti. 

ViU  di  Sitto  y.  pontefice  Romano  icritta  dtl  ligiior  Geltio  B«fari  all'  iMtmai  di  Giwuno 
Leti.  liosanna  1669.— [life  of  Sixtiu  V.,  Roman  pontiff  written  by  Bignor  (Mtio 
Rogeri,  at  the  instance  of  Gregorio  LetL  Lauaanne,  1669.J  2  Tola. ;  afterwirda,  nndd 
leas  sing^ar  titles,  in  3  volumes. 

The  reputation  of  an  indiyidua),  the  vieir  taken  of  an  erent,  are  nanally  detmBimd  fa 
more  by  popular  writings,  which  procure  for  themselves  a  general  reception,  than  by  mon 
important  historical  works  which,  besides,  often  aUow  themselves  to  be  too  long  wattsd  toL 
The  public  does  not  truly  ask  whether  what  is  set  before  it  be  really  founded  on  HMta;  it  is 
content  if  the  memorial,  in  so  far  as  expressed  in  language,  is  presented  to  it  in  a  readabk 
book,  often  varied  and  diversified,  yet  withal  somewhat  terse  in  style. 

Such  a  book  is  Leti's  biography  of  Sixtus  V.,  perhaps  the  most  effective  of  all  the  woiki 
of  that  prolific  writer:  it  luu  exhibited  the  idea  of  pope  Sixtua,  which  haa  ever  abwe  pie* 
vailed  in  the  general  opinion  of  the  world. 

When  a  man  first  sets  about  to  study  such  books,  he  finds  himsdif  extremely  embamaaed 
with  them.  One  cannot  deny  them  a  certain  degree  of  veracity,  one  dare  not  set  them  alto* 
gcther  aside,  yet  it  is  equally  evident  that  they  are  not  much  to  be  trusted;  but,  generally 
speaking,  one  cannot  determine  how  far  precisely  our  confidence  in  them  may  aafely  go. 

We  ^t  find  ourselves  in  a  capacity  to  form  a  ri^ht  judgment  in  this  respect  vnen  we 
discover  what  were  the  author's  sources  of  information,  and  can  form  an  idea  <h  the  manner 
and  method  of  his  making  use  of  them. 

As  we  advance  in  our  study  we  arrive  at  hut  at  the  sources  whence  Leti  drew  his  mtfeefials: 
— we  cannot  forego  ^e  necessity  of  comparing  his  accoxmt  of  matters  with  them. 

1.  In  the  whole  life  of  Sixtus  v.,  there  is  nothing  more  famous  than  the  way  b^  wlddi  ht 
is  said  to  have  attained  to  the  popedom,  the  way  in  whidi  he  conducted  himsdf  m  the  eoo* 
clave.  Who  knows  not  how  the  tottering  cardinal,  leaning  over  his  staff,  as  soon  as  he  was 
made  pope,  instantly  stood  erect  and  vigorous,  threw  away  his  staff,  and  threatened  with 
the  exercise  of  his  power,  those  very  persons  from  whom  he  had  obtained  it  by  deoeptkn. 
Leti's  account  has  ^und  admission  throughout  the  whole  world.    We  ask  where  he  got  it. 

With  respect  to  every  election  of  a  pope,  there  are  writings  extant  bearioig  upcm  the 
motives,  or  rather  the  intrigues  that  preceded  them;  and  upon  the  electicm  of  Sixtua  V. 
also,  wc  find  a  so-called  conclave,  drawn  up  impartially,  aa  most  of  them  are,  and  composed 
w^ith  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  personal  peculiarities:  "Condave  nel  quale  fu  oceato  il 
card'  Montalto  che  fu  Sisto  V." — [The  conclave  at  which  cardinal  Montalto  waa  created^ 
who  was  Sixtus  V.] 

At  the  very  first  glance  we  perceive  on  comparing  them,  that  Leti  had  this  writing  i»ar- 
ticularly  in  his  eye.    It  will  be  observed  that,  properly  speaking,  he  merely  paraphrases  it. 


Concl.  MS.: — "II  lunedl  mattina  per  tem- 
po si  ridussero  nella  capella  Paulina,  dove  il 
cardinal  Famese  come  decano  celebr6  messa 
e  di  mano  sua  communicb  li  cardinali :  dipoi 
si  venne  secondo  il  solito  alio  scratinio,  nel 
quale  il  cardinal  Albani  hebbe  13  voti.  che 
m  il  maggior  numero  che  alcun  cardinale 
havesse.  Bitomati  i  cardinali  alle  celle,  si 
attese  alle  pratiche,  et  Altemps  comindb  a 
trattarc  alia  gagliarda  la  pratica  di  Sirleto, 
^jutato  da  M^ci  e  delle  creature  di  Pio  IV., 
per  la  confidenza  che  havevano  di  poter  di 
qualsivoglia  di  loro  disponere :  ma  subito  fu 
trovata  1'  esclusione,  scoprendosi  contra  di 
lui  Este,  Famese  e  Sforza." 


Leti: — "Lunedl  mattina  di  buon' bora  si 
adunarono  tutti  nella  capella  Paolina,  ed  il 
cardinal  Famese  in  qualitii  di  decano  cele- 
brb  la  messa  e  communicb  tutti  i  cardinali : 
e  poi  si  diede  principio  alio  scrutinio,  nel 
quale  il  cardinal  Albano  hebbe  13  voti,  che 
Tu  il  numero  maggiore.  Doppo  queato  li 
carduudi  §e  ne  ritomarono  alle  lor  cellft  pet 


[On  Monday  morning  an  early  meeting 
was  held  in  the  Pauline  chapel,  where  car* 
dinal  Famese,  as  dean,  celebrated  maaa  and 
gave  the  communion  with  hia  own  hand  to 
all  the  cardinals:  after  which  they  proceeded 
aa  usual  to  the  scratiny,  in  which  cardinal 
Albani  had  13  votes,  being  the  most  that  any 
cardinal  had.  On  the  cardinals  having  re- 
turned to  their  cells,  negotiations  commenced 
and  Altemps  began  vigorously  to  conduct  the 
negotiation  in  favour  of  ^irlet,  aided  by 
Medici  and  the  cardinals  created  by  Pius 
IV.,  each  confidently  anticipating  that  ther 
would  be  able  to  decide  the  matter :  but  all 
of  a  sudden  it  was  found  that  Sirleto  was  ex- 
cluded, Este,  Famese  and  Sfona  appearing 
against  him.] 

[Early  on  Monday  morning  aU  met  in  the 
Pauline  chapel,  and  cardinal  Famese  aa  dean 
celebrate  mass,  and  gave  the  communion  to  aU 
the  cardinals :  and  then  for  the  first  time  the 
scmtiny  b^an,  in  which  cardinal  Albano  had 
13  votes,  which  was  the  greater  number. 
After  this  the  cardinals  went  back  to  ^eir 
\  ccVU  \fy  dinner,  and  after  dinner  there  began 
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pumre^e  doppo  il  pvvnto  ■  atteit  aUe  pn- 
tidbe  di  molti :  ma  partiooUnnente  Altempa 
CMBuidb  •  tntUre  alk  gic^iarda  le  praticne 
di  Ooglieloio  Sirleto  Calaoreae,  uutato  did 
oudinal  Medici  e  dalle  creature  ai  Pio  IV., 
per  La  confidensa  die  hayeva  opu  uno  di 
kio  di  poterne  dispone:  ma  in  breve  ae  gli 
feoe  iwiaiui  V  etdunone,  Moprendosi  oontro 
di  Ini  ISstc^  Fvotae  e  Sfona.'' 

Tims  it  is  as  regards  the  main  fiscts;  thus, 
ample,  in  tiie  MS.  it  runs — 

"Fvnese  incapricdato  et  acceso  di  incre- 
dilMk  yo^Iul  di  essere  papa,  cominda  a  de- 
testare  puUicamente  la  pratica  et  il  sog^tto, 
dioendo :  lo  non  so  come  costoro  lo  mtcu- 
doiu>  di  Tolere  fiur  Sirleto  papa.  Leti: — II 
primo  che  se  ^  oppose  fu  Famese;  incapric- 
dato aneor  liu  ed  acceso  d'  inaredibile  voglia 
d'  esserpapa:  onde  pazendo  a  lui  d'  esseme 
pi&  menteTole,  come  in  &tti  en,  corainci6 
pablicamente  a  detestare  la  pratica  ed  il  sog- 
gettob  dicendo  per  tatti  gli  aogoli  del  cou- 
dave:  lo  non  so  come  costoro  Imtendooo  di 
fDler  fiur  papa  Sirleto." 


negotiations  on  the  part  of  many:  but  in 
psrticular  Altempa  began  Tifforoilsly  to  con- 
duct negotiations  in  favour  ofWilliun  Sirleto 
of  Calabria,  aided  bv  cardinal  Medici  and  the 
cardinals  created  by  Pius  IV.,  each  confidently 
anticipating  that  they  would  be  able  to  de- 
cide the  mattor:  but  in  a  short  time  his  ex- 
clusion became  evident,  Este,  Ffemese,  and 
SCona  appearing  against  him.] 

too,  as  to  accessary  dreumstances.    For  cx- 

[Fsmese,  prepossessed  and  inflamed  with 
an  mcredible  wish  to  be  pope,  began  openly 
to  express  his  detestation  of  the  n^otiatiou 
and  the  subject,  saving,  I  know  not  what 
those  can  mesn  who  would  make  Sirleto 
pope.  Leti: — ^The  first  to  (^pose  him  was 
Famese,  he  further  being  prepossessed  and 
inflamed  with  an  incredime  wish  to  be  pope: 
therefore  thinking  himself  much  more  worthy 
of  bdng  pope,  as  in  fiu:t  he  was,  he  begau 
(^)oily  to  express  his  detestation  of  the  ne- 
gotiation ana  the  subject,  saying  in  all  the 
comers  of  the  conclave:  I  know  not  what 
those  can  mean  who  would  make  Sirleto  pope.] 

Nor  less  as  respects  occasional  observations.  For  example,  the  MS.  says,  as  to  one  whom 
cardinal  Alessan(uino,  at  least  his  di^uisc,  had  scandalised:  "Ma  dio,  che  haveva  cletto 
llontslto  pi^M,  non  permease  che  si  avertisse  a  quello  che  prindpalmente  avertire  si  dovca, 
w^  lascib  coe  Famese  ni  suoi  si  svegliassero  a  impedire  la  pratica,  credendo  che  non  fo»»e 
par  venire  ad  effetto  dell'  adoratione,  ma  solo  per  bonorare  Montalto  nello  scrutinio." — [But 
God,  who  elected  Montalto,  did  not  suffer  this  to  be  noticed  by  the  pers<m  who  ou^ht  priu- 
dpaUr  to  have  done  so,  and  did  not  allow  Famese  or  his  friends  to  be  on  the  alert  m  oppos- 
im^  the  B^sotiation,  believing  that  matters  would  not  have  gone  the  length  of  the  adoration, 
bat  that  it  was  only  meant  to  honour  Montalto  in  the  scrutiny.]  Although  so  pious  a 
temuk  is  not  what  was  to  be  looked  for  from  Leti;  yet  it  suits  him  to  transcribe  it,  and  to 
adopt  it  in  his  bodu    He  transcribes  it,  bating  a  few  slight  alterations,  word  for  w<»d. 

Is  this  not  rather  a  justification  of  the  oft  arraigued  faithfulness  of  Leti,  than  a  charge 
aiptinst  him? 

But  let  us  come  to  the  one  case  which  here  prompts  a  doubt:  the  behaviour  of  the  car- 
dinaL    It  Is  remarkable  that  on  this  sole  point  Leti  does  not  agree  with  his  original. 

Leti  says:  "Montalto  se  ne  stava  in  sua  camera  e  non  gik  nel  conclave,  fingendosi  tutto 
bmo  et  abandonato  d'  ogni  sguto  humaiio.  Non  usdva  che  raramentc,  et  se  pure  andava 
in  qoalche  parte,  come  a  celebrare  messa,  o  uello  scrutinio  della  capella,  sc  ue  andava  con 
oerte  mauiere  spensierate." — [Montaltu  confined  himself  to  liis  chamber,  and  never  appeared 
in  the  oondave,  feigning  to  be  quite  worn  out  and  forsaken  of  all  men.  He  seldom  went 
out,  and  if  he  chai^d  to  go  anywhere,  as  for  instance  to  cdebratc  mass,  or  to  the  scrutiny 
in  the  ch^l,  it  was  with  the  airs  of  one  who  took  no  interest  in  what  was  possinj^.] 

Hie  original  says  on  the  contrary :  "  Sebene  non  mostrava  una  scoperta  ambitione,  non 
pretermetteva  di  far  poi  tutti  quelli  officii  che  il  tempo  ct  luo;^  richicdevano,  humiliandosi 
a  cardinali,  visitandoti  et  offercudosi,  ricevendo  all'  iucontro  i  favori  c  I'offcrte  dcgli  altri." — 
[Although  he  did  not  manifest  an  open  ambition,  he  did  not  omit  doing  all  tnofle  offices 
wikidi  time  and  place  reqiured,  humbling  himself  to  the  cardinals,  visiting  them,  and  ofTuring 
himself,  receiving  on  the  other  hand  the  favours  and  offers  of  others.] 

Tlie  original  says  that  even  previous  to  the  conclave  he  did  this  mth  Famese,  and  there- 
after with  Medici  and  Este :  it  relates  how  on  the  evening  preceding  his  election,  he  called 
on  eardhial  Madnissi,  and  on  the  morning  before  it,  on  cardinal  Altemps,  and  received  from 
them  the  assurance  that  he  would  be  elected.  In  a  word,  the  original  represents  Montalto 
as  active,  vigorous,  and  in  good  health:  nay,  his  bdng  of  so  frvsh  an  age,  and  so  lively,  was 
a  motive  for  liis  being  elected.  Tlic  whole  story  of  liis  dissembled  weakness  and  retiringitc:)^ 
which  has  been  so  famous,  is  an  addition  of  Leti's;  but  whence  did  he  take  it;  did  he  merely 
ftUow  the  common  rumour  of  a  tale  that  grew  up  of  itsdf,  or  had  he  it  from  some  oUicr 
written  work  ? — We  shall  yet  come  upon  it. 

2.  A  second  element  in  the  ^^eneral  reputation  of  Sixtus,  is  formed  by  the  impression 
produced  by  his  financial  regulations.  This  too  is  so  far  based  upon  Lett  In  the  2d  part 
of  the  book  (p.  289),  there  apitears  a  statement  of  the  papal  receipts  and  disbursements, 
which  has  found  a  certain  credit  even  among  the  most  intelligeut  and  learned  person'*. 
"Bendite  ordinarie  c*havca  la  sede  apostolica  nel  tempo  che  Sisto  eotrava  nel  pontificato." 
— [Ordinary  revenues  of  the  apostolic  see  at  the  time  when  Sixtus  entered  on  the  poiitii'-- 
cate.]    His  figures,  at  least,  prople  generally  thought  they  might  venture  to  tmst. 

Here  too,  meanwhile,  it  is  evident  at  once  that  things  are  not  as  Leti  represents  them. 
When  Sixtus  V.  ascended  the  throne  in  April  1585,  the  contracts  were  still  in  force  that 
Giflgoiy  XQL  had  made  with  the  farmers  of  the  levenmea  fot  iimft '^«ixv  <X^ibBMt'<««^&»^v;^ 
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authentic  ttttement  under  the  title  "Entnta  dellm  rererendaaanenapoitQlica  sotto  fl  pos- 
tificato  di  Notie  Sig"  Gregono  XI  IT.,  iatto  neU'  anno  1576."— rBe?«a»  of  the  Rer.  «■- 
tolic  chamber  under  the  pontificate  of  our  lord,  Qiegory  Xill.,  drawn  op  in  the  yen  157(n: 
▼ery  minute,  in  which  fint  the  sum  contracted  for,  then  that  part  of  it  whidi  waa  alieBBted; 
laat  of  all,  the  remainder  ia  given  by  itaelf.  Now  with  thia  atatement  Leti'a  xetoras  taQy 
▼ery  ilL  He  atatea  the  income  of  the  dogana  of  Rome  at  182,450  acudi,  while  it  favoiight 
only  133,000:  of  all  the  auma  he  mentiima  there  ia  not  one  ri|fht.  But  what  can  kare  beaa 
the  aouroe  of  hia  account?  It  cannot  have  been  purely  imaginary.  There  ia  another  befoR 
na  dated  two  yeara  after  the  death  of  Sixtua  V.  With  this  Leti'a  atatement  amea  m  aJauiat 
all  itema  aa  well  aa  iu  ita  arrangement :  in  both,  for  instance,  it  mna  aeriatim  thoa:  "Bqgaoa 
di  Civita  Vecchia  1,977  acudi,  di  Nami  400,  di  Rieti  100,  gabeUa  del  atudio  di  Roma  2$00t 
gabella  del  quadhno  a  libra  di  came  di  Roma  20,335,  anciao  on.  But  what  a  condiiiiat  ia 
here !  In  tneae  itema  there  are  comprised  almoet  all  the  changea  whidi  fi^tna  effBCted,  and 
which  jnat  at  this  time  ahould  have  been  particulariaed.  Nor  doea  the  ooufbaioo  atop  hoe. 
tcti  liad  probably  &llen  upon  an  incorrect  manuacript,  if  he  haa  not  himaelf  introdnced 
aome  arbitrary  alterations;  at  leaat  he  haa  aome  of  the  oddeat  inaocuradea.  The  Sidmrm  di 
Roma  produced  27,654  scudi,  he  puts  down  17,654;  tnoreria  e  mlam  di  Romuu/nm  pcodteed 
71,395  acudi,  he  puU  down  teaoreria  e  aahurio  di  Romagna  11,395.  Enough,  hia  afaffiBirt 
ia  not  even  for  a  aingle  year  correct,  but  throughout,  in  all  ita  paita,  it  ia  nlae  and  nadeii. 

8.  We  see  already  that  he  compited  without  judgment  or  discxisunation :  he  tiaiiaeribed 
but  in  haste ;  and  how,  too,  waa  it  poaaible  that,  living  aa  he  did  all  hia  lifetime  aa  aRteei^ 
he  could  have  compoaed  ao  many  hooka  with  what  could  reaUy  be  called  hdwur.  Im^ 
whence  did  he  on  thia  occasion  obtain  hia  materials  P 

A  manuscript  on  the  life  of  Sixtus  V.,  in  the  Coraini  Librair  at  Rome,  auffioently  infonna 
ua :  **  Detti  e  fatti  di  Papa  Siato  V."— [Sayinga  and  doin^  of  Pope  Sixtua  V.] 

It  appears  at  the  first  glance  that  thia  woric,  in  easentiaLs,  ia  throughout  Leti'a  compoai- 
tion.    We  have  only  to  compare  the  first  beat  paaaagea. 

For  example,  the  Coraini  MS.  saya — 

"H  genitore  di  Siato  V.  ai  chiamava  Fran- 
ceaco  Peretti,  nato  nel  caatello  di  Famese,  di 
dove  fu  costretto  non  ao  per  qual  aoddoite 
partire,  onde  s'  incaminb  per  trovare  U  ana 
lortuna  altrove :  et  eaaendo  povero  e  miaera- 
bik,  nonaveva  da  potervivere,  eaaendo  aolito 
aoatentarsi  di  ouello  aUa  giomata  guada^nava 
graudemente  laticando,  e  con  la  propria  in- 
dustriaviveva.  Partitosi  dunque  da  Fameae> 
ae  ne  and6  a  trovare  un  suo  aio." 


[Sixtua  V.'a  progenitor  waa  called 

Peretti,  bom  in  the  caatle  of  Fameac^  firam 
which  he  was  obliged,  I  know  not  by  what 
accident,  to  remove;  acoordmgly  he  set  ovt 
to  aedc  hia  fortune  daewhere:  and,  bea^ 
poor  and  deatitute^  be  had  nothing  to  live 
noon,  being  wont  to  provide  for  hinaadf  by 
what  he  got  for  very  nard  work  aa  a  day  la- 
bourer, and  lived  by  his  own  industry.  Leav^ 
ing,  therefore,  Fameae,  he  went  off  in  aeaich 
of  an  uude  he  had.] 

[Sixtua  V.'a  father  waa  called  Franda  Pe- 
retti, bom  in  the  caatle  of  Fameae,  from 
which  he  waa  obliged,  I  know  not  by  what 
acddent  that  had  oefikllen  him,  to  remove, 
which  he  did  willingly,  to  aeek  hia  fortune 
elaewhere,  whilst,  because  of  the  pover^  of 
his  house,  he  had  uot  wherewithal  to  live,  be- 
yond what  he  eamed  by  workiiu|  with  hia 
own  hands  aa  a  day  labourer.  Having  aet 
off  from  Famese  in  the  mominr,  he  arrived 
in  the  evening  at  the  cavea  in  oraer  to  advise 
with  an  unde  he  had.] 

It  is  evident  that  this  is  quite  the  same,  with  a  alight  retoudiing. 

Sometimea  we  find  small  mterpolations  in  Leti :  and  here,  too,  the  MS.  and  the  printed 
work  quite  correspond. 

And  now,  if  we  ask  to  what  aource  we  are  to  aacribe  thoae  additions  with  which  Leti  dted 
out  his  narrative  of  the  condave,  it  appeara  that  these  too  are  taken  from  the  MS.  hdssn  na. 
The  paasage  quoted  above  from  Leti  runs  aa  follows  in  the  MS.: — 


Leti  has  likewise  in  the  first  edition — 
"  II  padre  di  Sisto  si  chiamava  Franceaco 
Peretti,  nato  nel  castcllo  di  Famese,  di  dove 
fii  coustretto  non  so  per  qual'  acddente  oc- 
corsoli  di  partirsi,  d6  che  fece  volentieri  per 
oercar  fortuna  altrove,  mentre  per  la  poverty 
della  sua  casa  non  haveva  di  che  vivere  se 
non  di  qudlo  che  lavorava  con  le  proprie 
mani  alia  giomata.  Partito  di  Fameae  U 
matina,  giunse  la  aera  nelle  grotte  per  con- 
aigliarsi  con  un  auo  aio.'' 


u 


"Montalto  se  ne  atava  tutto  lasso  con  la 
corona  .in  mano  et  in  una  piccolissima  cella 
abandonato  da  ogn'  uno,  e  se  pure  andava 
in  qualche  parte,  come  a  celebrar  messa,  o 
ndlo  acratinio  delta  capella,  se  ne  andava," 
&c. 


[Montalto  remained  quite  d^ected,  with 
the  chaplet  in  hia  hands,  and  in  a  very  amall 
oeU,  foraaken  by  everybody,  and  if  he  went 
anywhere,  aa  to  celebrate  maaa,  or  to  the 
chapd  scrutiny,  he  went,  &c.] 


It  will  be  perceived  that  Leti  tranacribea  thia  text  with  alight  modificationa. 

I  will  add  only  one  paasage  more,  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  auhject    T^  MS. 

"  Prima  di  cominciarsi  il  Montalto,  che        [Before  commencing  (the  acrutiny)  Mont- 

atava  appreaso  al  card*  di  San  Sisto  per  non    alto,  who  stood  dose  by  cardinal  St.  Sixtua, 

paderlo  della  vista  o  perche  non  fosse  su-    in  order  that  he  iniffht  keen  hia  eye  upon 

bonuLto  da  aJtii  porporad,  gli  diiae  tillik  oie^  \  ^uni.  oi  I2k»x  \a  ttn^  not  be  lubomM  by 
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dde  qnnte  parolt:  fkeea  imtttiMi  V.  9^  j  othen  iu  purple,  whi^iered  these  words  in 
ill*  CM  to  Bcratono  segu  senia  |nre^ttdicio  I  his  ear :  Let  your  most  illustrious  lordship 

**'^  '**    press  that  the  scrutiny  follow  without  pr^u- 

oice  of  the  adoration:  and  this  was  the  first 
instance  of  ambition  which  Montslto  out- 
wardly manifested.  The  cardinal  St.  Sixtus 
did  not  fail  to  do  so,  for,  together  with  Bo- 
nelli»  he  b^ifan  to  mU  siloua  two  or  three 
times,  "  Without  prqjudice  of  the  adoration 
to  follow."  These  calls  alarmed  the  cardi- 
nals :  for  it  was  supposed  by  idl  of  them  that 
lie  was  to  be  elected  by  adoration.  Cardinal 
Moiitalto  then  be^n  to  cast  off  those  mists 
of  dissimulation  which  had  for  the  space  of 
14  years  concealed  the  great  ambition  that 
rei^ped  in  his  breast :  accordingly,  in  his  im- 
patience to  see  himself  on  the  papal  throne, 
when  he  heard  that  half  and  more  of  the 
Totes  were  in  his  IsYour,  he  immediately 
raised  his  head,  and  stood  on  his  feet,  with- 
tara  pcr'appoggiaru,  ernndoai  tntto  dntto  !  out  waiting  for  the  end  of  the  scrutiny,  and 


ddl'  adontione :  e  queato  fa  il  primo  atto  d 
andritioiie  eht  bmbM  esteriormente  Mont- 
alto.  Non  maaeb  il  card'  di  San  Bisto  di  Csr 
tab :  perche  oon  il  Bonelli  unitamente  prin- 
cipi5  ad  alsaie  la  Toee  dne  o  tre  Tolte  cosi : 
Seoaa  pregiudicio  della  seguita  adontione. 
Qnesta  roei  attemnmo  i  cazdinali:  perche 
fe  mi^poato  da  tutti  kwo  cfae  dorease  esaer 
claMo  per  adoratkine.  II  card'  Montalto  gik 
WMDciant  a  lerar  quelle  nebbie  di  fintioui 
che  arerano  tennto  nascosto  per  lo  spatio  di 
naoi  14  V  ambitione  grande  che  U  r^nava  in 
scBo:  onde  impatiante  di  Tedersi  i^  trono 
papslr,  qnando  ucB  leggme  la  meti  e  pii^  dcUi 
ToCi  in  sno  Umn,  toato  alluiigb  il  collo  e  si 
al^  in  piedi,  aenn  attendere  u  fine  del  scm- 
tinio^  •  oaeito  in  meiao  di  quella  capella  gittb 
Tcrso  la  porta  di  qodla  il  bastonceUo  che  por- 


ta taf  modo  die  parera  due  nalmi  pilk  longo 
drisoUto.    Equiellochcfnpiuniaraviglioso,'' 


gindseio  dell'  ailorattoae :  die  fa  appuuto  il 
Itiaw  atto  d'  uibitione  che  mostrb  esterior- 
mente MoBtaHo.  Nd  San  Sisto  mauc6  di 
fisrlo,  perche  inaieme  oon  Alessandrino  oo- 
minoi^  a  nidan  due  o  tre  volte :  Senaa  pe- 
gindicio  odl'  adoratione.     Gia  cominciava 


stepping  into  the  middle  of  the  chapel,  he 
threw  towards  the  door  a  staff  which  ne  had 
used  for  leaning  upon,  holding  himself  erect 
in  such  a  manner  that  he  seemed  two  palms 
taller  than  usual.  And  what  was  more  mar- 
vellous, &c.] 

With  this  let  ns  compare  the  corresponding  passage  in  Leti,  i.  p.  412.     (Edition  of  1669.) 

"  Prima  di  oomineiarsi  Montalto  si  calb  r      [Before  commencing  ^the  scrutiny)  Mont- 
neir  oraochia  di  San  Sisto,  e  gli  disse :  Fate  i  alto  went  up  to  the  ear  ot  St.  Sixtus,  and  said 

• — . ^^  ^  lemtinio  si  iiioeia  senia  pre-    to  him,  "Press  that  the  scrutiny  be  made 

without  prgudice  of  the  adoration ;"  which 
was  the  very  first  act  of  ambition  that  Mont- 
alto outwardly  displayed.  Nor  did  St.  Sixtus 
fisil  to  do  so ;  for,  together  with  Alessandrino, 
he  began  to  cry  two  or  three  times,  "  With- 
out prejudice  of  the  adoration."  Then  Mont- 
Moaitelfeo  a  levar  quelle  nebbie  di  fiationi  che  {  alto  began  to  throw  off  those  mists  of  dissi- 
havevano  tenuto  nascosto  per  piii  di  quinded  :  mulatiou  that  had,  for  the  space  of  more  thau 
anni  1'  ambitione  grande  che  li  regnava  nd  fifteen  years,  conceded  the  great  ambition 
ctton:  onde  impatunte  di  vederu  nd  trono  ;  that  reigned  in  his  heart :  accordingly,  in  his 
pOBttiicalp,  non  si  toato  inteseleggerpid  della  impatience  to  see  himself  on  the  papal  throi:(% 
met^  de*  voti  in  suo  favore  che  assicuratod  {  no  sooner  did  he  understand  that  more  than 
dd  ponteficato  u  lev6  in  piede  e  senza  aspet-  .  hdf  tlie  votes  were  in  his  favour,  than,  assur- 
taie  n  fino  ddlo  scmtiuio  gettb  nd  mezo  di  j  ing  himself  of  the  pontificate,  he  started  to 
qndbtaalannoertobastoncinocheportavaper  i  his  feet,  and  without  waiting  for  the  end  of 
appocgtarsi,  ergendosi  tutto  dritto  in  td  mo-  |  the  scrutiny,  toss^  into  the  middle  of  the 
do  cS  pareva  quasi  un  piede  piJl  longo  di  hsll  a  certain  staff  which  he  had  carried  to 
qnddi'  exi  wima:  ma  qudlodie  fii  piu  ma-  support  himself  with,  hdding  himself  up  in 
rarigUoao,"  sc.  |  such  a  manner,  that  he  seemed,  as  it  were,  a 

'  foot  tdler  than  he  was  at  first:  but  what 
t  was  more  marvellous,"  ftc.] 

8a  il  appears  that  all  runa  quite  the  same  to  a  few  words. 

OB  one  occasion,  adduoea  an  authority  for  his  narrative: — 


Ml 


[I  have  conversed  with  a  person  from  the 
Mark,  who  has  been  dead  these  twenty  years 
(later  editions  have,  "  thirty"),  a  man  frail 
enough,  whose  sole  delight  it  was  to  talk 
about  Sixtus  V.,  and  who  rdated  all  the  par- 
ticulars concerning  him.] 

It  is  improbable  at  once  that  Leti,  who,  in  1644,  came  to  Rome  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
shoald  have  conversed  with  persons  who  intimately  knew  Sixtus  V.,  and  from  thdr  conver- 
sationa  ahonld  have  derived  much  information  for  his  book;  but  this,  too,  is  one  of  the  pas- 
sages that  have  been  transferred  from  that  manuscript : — 


'Iho pariato  con  un  Marehiano,  ch*  h  morto 
venti  (in  later  editions,  treuta)  anni  sono,  et 
aasai  caduco,  il  quale  non  aveva  dtro  piacere 
cbe  di  pnlare  oi  Sisto  V.,  e  ne  raccontava 
tattefeputicolaritk" 


"Et  nn giomo  parlando  con  un  oerto  nomo 
ddUMarua.  che  e  morto,  che  non  aveva  dtro 
piacere  die  di  parlare  di  Sisto  V." 


[And  one  day,  tdking  with  a  certain  man 
from  the  Mark,  who  is  dead,  whose  sole  de- 
light it  was  to  speak  about  Sixtus  V.] 


The  twenty  or  thirty  years  was  added  by  the  author  to  give  the  greater  credibility  to  what 
lie  says. 

Here^  too,  it  strikes  me  that  Leti  must  have  fdlen  upon  a  faultv  copy.  Th^  manuscript 
has,  at  the  my  beginning,  The  bqy  had  often  to  watch  the  cattle  at  ni|^  on  the  ctiseu. 
II.  3d 
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fieldi :  "  M  eampagna  aperta;"  initead  of  that,  Leti  hu,  "Hn  mm^agma  d*  un  alUra^  [m  tB- 
other's  fiddl,  which  looks  quite  like  an  ill-corrrected  error  in  writin|^.  The  M.  A.  Baken  of 
Leti  would  ukely  have  been  M.  A.  Biliaci,  according  to  the  mannacript. 

In  a  word,  Leti's  Vita  di  Sisto  T.  is  no  independent  woriL  It  is  the  reworking  of  §m  Ita- 
lian manuscript,  with  improvements  of  style,  and  some  additions  that  had  fidlm  into  hia 
hands. 

The  whole  question  now  resolves  itself  into  this :  What  credit  may  we  attadi  to  tide 
manuscript  ?  It  is  a  collection  of  anecdotes,  composed  after  a  consideraUe  lapse  of 
altogether  of  an  apocryphal  nature.  Its  accoimt  of  the  conclave,  in  particular,  deacr 
cr^t.  Sixtus  V.  18  not  the  person  to  whom  it  was  first  applied;  the  aamehadalna4y  I 
said  of  pope  Paul  III.  In  the  preface  to  the  writine  intituled.  Acta  Condlii  TVidailBU, 
1546,  an  extract  from  which  is  to  be  found  in  Strobel's  Neuen  Beitriigen  ▼.  283^  it  ia  aaid  of 
Paul  III.: 

[On  the  death  of  Clement,  he  diMembtoi 

very  cunningly that  he  could  hardly 

stand  on  his  feet  from  old  age.     He  ktad  a 


"  Mortuo  Clemente  valde  callide  primum 
•imulabat vix  prae  senio  posse  suis 

Kdibus  consistere:  arriaebat  omnibus,  laede- 
t  neminem,  suamque  prorsus  voluntatem 
ad  nutmn  reliquorum  accommodabat: ....  ubi 
se  jam  pontificem  declaratum  seusit,  qui  antea 
taiditatem,  morbum,  senium  et  quasi  formi- 
dolosum  leporem  simulabat,  extemplo  tunc 
est  factus  sgilis,  validus,  imperiosus,  suamque 
inauditam  ferociam  ....  coepit  ostendere." 


smile  for  every  body,  gave  oiinioe  to 
and  indeed  accommodated  hia  will  to  tiie  bedc 
of  the  rest  ....  when  he  pooeived  ttat  he 
was  now  declared  pontiff,  he  who  bad  aflbcted 
slowness,  disease,  old  age,  and  an  almost  ti- 
morous complaisance,  then  all  at  once  ahowed 
agility,  vigour,  imperiousneaa,  and  bcsran  to 
exhibit  ....  his  unheard  of  ferocity  j 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  the  foundation  of  the  narrative  as  it  appears  in  the  mannacr^ 
and  in  Leti. 

Leti  did  not  first  think  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  his  manuscript  or  of  jpnrging  it  of  its 
defects ;  he  has  rather  done  his  best  still  further  to  pervert  what  he  found  in  it. 

Not  the  less  did  he  meet  with  the  greatest  acceptance :  edition  after  edition  of  hia  book 
was  called  for,  and  it  appeared  in  a  multitude  of  translations. 

It  is  remarkable  that  history,  as  it  passes  into  the  thoughts  of  mankind,  miifoniilty  toodhes 
on  the  confines  of  mythology.  Personal  finalities  appear  in  bolder  rdief,  and  stronger;  in 
one  way  or  another  they  approach  a  false  ideal :  occurrences  become  more  signalljr  devdoped, 
accessory  circumstances  and  co-operating  causes  are  forgotten  and  pat  aside.  In  tma  way  alone 
does  it  appear  that  the  demands  of  the  imaynation  can  be  sufficiently  aatiified. 

Then,  long  after,  comes  the  man  of  leammg,  who  wonders  how  people  have  happened  to 
adopt  such  false  opinions,  does  his  part  in  diuipating  mistakes,  but  at  last  is  convinoed  that 
this  is  not  so  easily  to  be  accomplianed.  The  understanding  allows  itself  to  be  convineed, 
the  imagination  is  not  to  be  overcome. 

Storia  della  vita  e  geste  di  papa  Sisto  V.  sommo  pontefice,  scritta  dal  P**  M"  Caaimiro 
Tempesti.  Roma,  1755.— fAccount  of  the  life  and  acts  of  pope  Sixtus  Y.,  aupareme 
pontiff,  written  by  Father  Casimir  Tempesti.    Rome,  1755.] 

We  have  spoken  of  the  moderate,  cheerful,  well-meaning  pope,  Lambertini,  Benedict 
XIV. ;  his  pontificate  is  remarkable,  also,  on  this  account,  that  almost  aU  works  on  the 
internal  history  of  the  popes  that  are  in  some  degree  serviceable,  fall  within  that  epoch. 
Then  were  Madfei's  Annals  committed  to  the  press;  then  did  Bromato  arrange  his  ooUcctioa 
on  Paul  IV. ;  the  biographies  of  Marcellus  II.  and  of  Benedict  Xm.  fall  witUn  that  reign ; 
then  it  was  that  Casimir  Tempesti,  a  Frandscan  like  Sixtus  V.,  undertakes  the  refutation  of 
^  Gregory  Leti. 

For  this,  every  desirable  liberty  was  given  him.  He  made  a  thorough  search  in  the  Ro- 
man libraries,  and  found  there  the  finest  harvest — biographies,  correspondences,  memorials 
of  various  kinds,  all  of  which  he  proceeded  to  weave  into  his  work,  llie  most  important 
perhaps  of  all  is  the  nuncio  Morosini's  correspondence  in  France,  which  fills  up  the  greater 
part  of  his  work.  For,  generally  speaking,  he  adopts  his  original  materials,  with  aome  re^ 
touching,  into  his  work. 

On  this,  we  have  but  two  remarks  to  make. 

First,  he  places  himself  in  a  siiif  ular  position  as  respects  his  sources  of  information.  He 
believes  them ;  writes  them  out ;  out  he  tliinks  that  the  pope  must  have  fallen  out  with  the 
authors,  that  he  must  have  offended  them :  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  find  fault,  he  renounces 
them ;  he  endeavours  to  give  a  different  version  of  the  arraigned  proceedings  of  hia  hero. 

But  occasionally  he  deviates  likewise  from  his  authorities,  whether  because  they  are  not 
high-church  euough  for  him,  or  because  he  has  no  proper  understanding  of  the  matter. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  Miilhausen  occurrence  in  1587.  The  manuscript  which  Tempesti 
designates  under  the  name  "  Anonimo  Capitolino,"  which  he  has,  in  a  great  many  places, 
directly  transcribed,  relates  the  matter  with  ^reat  clearness :  let  us  observe  what  use  he 
makes  of  it.  Anonimo  notices  very  properlv  with  the  words  "  lo  non  so  che  causa**  [I  know 
not  what  was  the  cause],  the  dissension  that  broke  out  in  Miilhausen,  as  Laufer  in  hia 
Helvetic  History  expresses  himself,  "about  a  small  wood  valued  at  hardly  twelve  crowna.** 
Tempesti  makes  of  this,  "  in  ur^te  lor  emer^penxa"  [in  their  pressing  emergency].  TIm 
liiUnMuaen  men  put  some  of  their  councillors  m  prison,  "  carcorarono  paiecchi  del  mo  ae- 
nato/*    I\nDpeiti  aayt  oi^y,  "  caxoen&i  akuxa"  \w)fmftii«ia\nt  into  priaon],  without  noHdng 
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■ 

that  they  vera  of  tiweomidL  People  wew  afadd  that  the  MflhlMhwwri  might  gite  tbem- 
mArt»  vp  to  the  proteetkm  of  the  Roman  catholic  cantoni  of  the  coontrj,  and  aeparate  from 
the  pioteatant:  " die*  votesae  mntar  reUgione e  protettori,  pasaando  aU'  eretica  fede con  rae- 
comandani  alii  cantoni  cattoUd,  siccome  allora  era  raocomandata  alii  eretid"  [that  they 
wiahed  to  dmnse  rdigioa  and  rarotectora,  pasaing  to  the  heretical  £uth  wlidk  the^  recom- 
mcnded  themaavea  to  the  catholic  cantonB,  as  was  then  recommended  to  the  heretical  can- 
tona]] :  which  lefefs  to  this,  that  Mttlhausen,  at  its  very  first  entrance  into  the  Swiaa  con- 
miction,  was  not  admitted  by  Uri,  Schweiti,  Lnceme,  and  Untenralden,  aa  it  waa  also 
icftiBed  the  protection  of  those  territories  afterwards,  on  professing  to  bdong  to  the  reformed 
chnrdL  (plats  Blotsheim  Fortsetsong  Ton  Mailer's  Schweiaeigesdiichte,  p.  373.)— [Gluts 
TOotaheiBrs  continuation  of  MUUer's  Histofy  of  Switseriand.l  Tempesti  has  no  perception 
of  tins  peroliar  rdation.  He  Tery  dryW  sars,  "  Riputarono  che  i  luhuisini  volessoro  oidii- 
azaisi  cattolid."— [Tliey  alleged  that  the  MUlhausers  wanted  to  dedare  themsdyes  Roman 


eathdica.]  Hius  this  goes  nrther,  there,  too,  where  the  author,  Ij  typomphical  marks* 
circs  the  reader  to  undorstand  that  he  is  quotmg  the  words  of  another.  Auonimo  Capito- 
uno  aays,  that  pope  Sixtus  had  the  idea  of  sending  100,000  scudi  to  Switserland,  for  the 


pni|»oae  of  promoting  this  transition,  when  he  reodved  word  that  aU  waa  composed.  Tem- 
pesti aaaerta,  neverthdeas,  that  the  pope  sent  the  money.  For  everything  must  he  sacri- 
need  to  his  hero  appeahii^  splendid  and  liberal,  although  the  latter  waa  certainly  not  his 
moat  brilliant  diaracteristic 

I  w31  aocnmnlate  no  more  examplea.  Such  is  his  method  of  proceeding  wherever  I  have 
oompaied  him  with  his  authorities.  He  is  diligent,  careful,  furnished  with  good  information, 
bat  cramped,  dry,  monotonous,  and  wanting  in  a  real  insight  into  affairs.  His  work  is  not 
fitted  to  coonteract  the  impression  produced  by  Leti's  hock  with  a  similar  one. 

IL  MANUSCRIPTS. 

Let  us  now  retum  to  our  maonacripts :  we  are  evor  and  anon  thrown  back  upon  them  for 
propcTinfiofmatioD. 

Firat  of  all  we  meet  with  a  MS.  of  pope  Sixtus  himsdl  It  consists  of  memoranda  noted 
down  by  himadf  while  still  hi  the  monastery. 

49. 

Mcatiprie  antografe  di  Papa  Sisto  V.    BibL  Chigi,  N.  HL  70.— [Autograph  Memorials  of 
Pope  Sixtus  y.    Chigi  library.  No.  m.  70]  158  leaves. 

A  peraon,  caDed  Salvetti,  having  found  it  in  a  garret,  had  made  a  present  of  it  to  Alex- 
Vn.    In  foot,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  authentidty. 

[This  book  is  to  serve  for  a  memorial  of 
my  few  small  affairs,  written  with  my  own 
hand,  whence  what  shall  be  written  to  the 
praise  of  Qod  will.be  the  naked  truth,  and 
thus  I  pray  every  one  who  reads  to  believe.] 

Now  it  consists  first  of  aooonnts,  in  which,  however,  one  leaf  is  awanting,  if  not  more. 

"E  qni  san  scritti"  [And  here  shall  be  written!  he  goes  on  to  sa^,  "tutti  crediti,  debiti 
ci  ogn'  albra  mia  attione  di  momento.  £  cod  sani  la  veritk  come  qui  n  troveriL  scritto.*' — 
[an  thiitfa  owing  to  or  by  me,  and  every  thing  else  done  by  me  of  any  moment  And  the 
truth  wffl  be  aa  shall  be  found  written  here.] 

I  ahaO  give  one  example  more  in  addition  to  what  I  have  put  down  already  in  the  narra- 
tive of  the  text 

"Andrea  dd  Apiro,  firate  di  San  Francesco 
eoBvcntnale,  venne  a  Veuetia,  e  nd  partiTse 
per  pa||ar  robe  comprate  per  suo  fratdlo, 
qnal  mi  disse  ihr  botega  m  Apiro,  me  do- 
nandb  in  prestito  denari,  e  li  prestai,  pre- 
aenta  fra  Oirolamo  da  Lnnano  e  f^  Comdio 
da  Bologna,  fiorini  30,  e  mi  promise  renderli 
a  Montalto  in  mano  di  fra  Salvatore  per 
totto  fl  mese  presente  d'Augusto,  come  ^ppar 
in  nn  aeritto  da  sua  propria  mano  il  m  9 
Agoato  1557,  quale   h  ueUa   mia  casetta. 

HTao." 


"Qnesto  fibro  sark  per  memoria  di  mie 
poche  fSuendooce,  scritto  di  mia  propria  ma- 
no, dove  eio  che  aari  aeritto  a  laude  di  Dio 
anr^  la  ignuda  veritii,  e  cod  priego  creda  ogn' 
WW  ^e  legge." 


[Andrew  of  Apiro,  conventual  friar  of  St. 
Fnnds,  came  from  Venice,  and  on  going 
away  adced  me  to  lend  him  some  money  to 

Ky  for  goods  purchased  for  his  brother  who, 
told  me,  kept  shop  in  Apiro,  and  I  lent 
him  in  the  presence  of  friar  Oirolamo  of 
Lonano  and  friar  Cornelius  of  BoI<m^,  30 
florins,  and  he  promised  to  repay  them  at 
Montalto  in  the  nand  of  friar  Salvatore;  for 
the  whole  of  this  present  mouth  of  August 
1557,  as  appears  in  a  writing  from  his  own 
hand^  the  9th  of  August  1557,  which  is  in 
my  little  box.    H.  30J 

Here  we  see  these'monkish  trafBckiugs,  how  one  friar  lends  money  to  another,  how  the 
borrower  gives  his  aid  to  the  petty  business  conducted  by  his  brother,  how  others  witness 
to  what  passes.    Friar  Sdvatore  also  appears. 

Tlien  uiere  follows  a  memorandum  ofoooks.  '*  luventarium  omnium  librorum  tarn  seor- 
sum  qnam  aimul  ligatorum  quos  ^o  Fr.  Felix  Perettus  dc  Monte  alto  emi  et  de  licentia 
sutaenomm  possideo.  Qui  seorsum  fiierit  ligatus,  fsdat  numemm:  qui  noii  cum  aliis, 
mmime.'* — [Inventory  of  all  the  books  bound  by  themsdves  as  well  as  along  with  others, 
which  I,  friar  Felix  Peretti  of  Montdto,  have  bought  and  now  v<)«k%%  ^'\V\v  \.\)a\kv«^  ^\  tcv^ 
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■aperion.    A  voluM  hvaaA  by  itidf  m/Am  •  Botiber;  tlMt  whiali  ■  not  witk  «Uwi%4by 
nomeam.]    I  noviegMt  th«t  I  to«kiionote  of  thismoBomidiim:  it  tppawad  ¥Ciy  «■§» 
nxfiant. 
FiiiaII)r,  we  ind  at  page  144: 

"Memom  degli  anni  che  andai  a  atufio,  <&  officii  pvMfidie  e  inniwiaainM  ■rala.''— Oiate 
of  the  yean  of  my  going  to  study,  of  the  oflSoea,  preacbinga  and  commiaainni  I  Iwie  mM.} 

This  I  give  at  fall  length,  akhoughTempeati  haa  hen  and  then  something  of  ift:  it  ia  the 
only  diary  of  a  pope  that  we  poaseas. 


"Col  nome  di  dio  1540  ildl  1  aettembra  di 
merccidi  intrai  •  studio  in  Ferran,  e  vi  finii 
il  trieunio  sotto  il  i*m*  Barf  daHa  Per- 
gola. Nel  43  fatto  il  capitolo  w  AnooiMt 
andai  a  studio  in  Bologna  sotto  il  r**  maestro 
Giovanni  da  Corre^o:  intrai  in  Bologna  il 
di  8.  Jaoobo  mag^or  di  Luf  bo,  e  vi  stetti 
fino  al  settembre  (k144,  quando  il  costacciaro 
mi  mandb  baccellier  di  convento  in  Rimini 
col  rev^  re|ente  m'  Antonio  dacittii  di  Pea- 
na,  e  vi  finii  il  tempo  sino  al  capitolo  di  Ve- 
nesria  del  46.  Fatto  il  capitolo  andai  bac- 
cellier di  convento  in  Siena  con  m**  Alea- 
atidro  da  Mout^co,  e  qui  finii  il  triennio 
tino  al  capitolo  d'Assisi  del  49.  Ma  il  cos- 
tacciaro mi  die'  la  liccutia  del  magisterio 
nel  48  a  22  Luglio,  e  quattro  dl  dopo  me  ad- 
dottorai  a  Fermo.  Nel  capitolo  generale  di 
Aaaisi  fui  f&tto  regente  di  siena  1549  e  vi  finii 
il  triennio,  fu  generale  mons^  Oia  Jaoobo 
da  Moutefalco.  A  NapoU :  nel  capitolo  ge- 
nerale di  Oeuova  fui  fatto  regente  di  Napoli 
1553  dal  rev"*  generale  m'  Giiilio  da  Piacensa 
e  vi  finii  il  triennio.  A  Veneiia :  nel  capitolo 
generale  di  Brescia  1556  fui  fatto  regente  di 
Veneaia,  e  vi  fuiii  il  triennio^  e  I'anno  primo 
ilolla  raia  regeria  fui  eletto  inquisitor  in  tutto 
I'iU-  domimo  1557  dl  17  di  Gennaro.  Nel 
capitolo  generale  di  Assisi  1559  eletto  |^ie- 
TtUe  m**  Giovan  Antonio  da  Cervia,  fui  con- 
ftnnato  Tf|;ente  et  inquisitore  in  Venezia 
come  di  sopra.  Per  la  morte  di  papa  Paolo 
1111.  I'anno  detto  d'Ag<wto  partii  da  Venecia 
per  visitare  li  miei  a  Montalto,  inquisitore 
apostolico :  mosso  da  ^ran  tumuUi ;  il  22  di 
Febbraro  1560  tomai  m  ufficio  ool  brieve  di 
Pio  mi.  papa,  et  vi  stetti  tutto  1  Giugno,  e 
me  chiamo  a  Roma :  il  dl  18  Luglio  1560  fui 
fatto  tcologo  assistente  alia  inquisltione  di 
Roma  e  giurai  I'officio  in  mauo  del  card'  Alcs- 
sandrino. 

"  (Prcdiche.)  L'anno  1540  predicai,  nh  ha- 
vevo  anchor  cantato  messa,  in  Montepagano, 
terra  di  Abruno.  L'anno  1541  predicai  a 
Voghiera,  villa  Ferrarese,  mentre  ero  studeute 
in  Ferrara.  L'anno  1542  predicai  in  Grignano, 
villa  del  Polesine  di  Rovifi[o,  e  studiavo  in 
Ferrara.  L'anno  1543  premcai  alia  fratta  di 
Badenara,  (viveva  il  Diedo  e'l  Manfirone)  e 
studiavo  in  Ferrara.  L'anno  1544  predicai 
alia  Canda,  villa  della  Badia,  e  studiavo  in 
Bolo|^.  L'anno  1545  predicai  le  feste  in 
Rimmi  in  convento  nostro,  perche  il  m**  di 
studio  di  Bologna  ne  preoccup5  la  predica  di 
Monte  Scutulo,  et  ero  baoc*  di  convento  di 
Rimini.  L'anno  1 546  predicai  a  Macerata  di 
Montefeltro  et  ero  bacc*  di  cf  nvento  di  Rimini 
L'anno  1547  predicai  a  S.  Geminiano  in  Tos- 
cana  et  ero  bacc*  di  convento  a  Siena.  L'anno 
1548  predicai  a  S.  Miniato  al  l^desco  in  'IV>s- 
cani^  et  ero  bacc*  di  Siena.  L'anno  1549  pre- 
dicai in  Ascoli  della  Marca,  partito  da  Siena 
per  V  ingreuo  de  Spagnoli  introdutti  da  Don 
viego  Mendofia.    L^oino  1550  pTei^cai  a 


I      [With4lMiiane«fGo4164(0teBWedM^ 

I  day  the  lat  of  September,  I  bcgmi  bj  atadiea 

I  at  Femn,  and  these  fiuahad  my  thnayeai^ 

I  oourae  uRder  the  Kveresd  Hiaater  BeithiK 

!  kMnew  deHa  Pergola.     In  IMS,  after  the 

i  ehu>ter  held  at  AnooMi,  I  weaft  to  atndy  at 

BoIogBa  uoder  the  vereread  maater  John  da 

Coneggio.    I  entered  Bdogne  in  J«ly,  on 

St.  James  the  greater'a  day,  and  then  i^ 

mained  entil  S^teeaber  of  1S44,  when  the 


cottacciaro  sent  me  bachelor  of  thei 
to  Rimini,  with  the  moat 
Anthony  of  the  city  of  Penne,  ud  that  I 
coaspfeted  the  time  until  the  chapter  of 
Vemee  in  1640.  After  the  cheptar  waa  ora^ 
I  went  as  bachelor  of  the  monaatevy  to  Siena, 
with  master  Alexander  of  Monte&leo^  and 
then  completed  the  three  yean  untfl  the 
chapter  of  Assisi  in  1549.  But  the  coitocnerv 

fave  me  the  lieenae  of  master  on  the  22d  of 
uly,  1548,  and  four  days  after  nuide  ■»  a 
doctor  at  Fermo.  At  the  chapter  _ 
held  at  Aaaiai,  I  vaa  made  recent  of 
in  1549,  and  then  completed  tbe  three  yean^ 
the  genoral  being  monsignor  Oia  Jaoobo  of 
Moateftdoo.  At  Naplea:  in  the  ch^iter- 
meral  held  at  Genoa,  I  was  made  regent  of 
Naples,  1553,  by  the  most  nverend  eeneral 
master  Julius  da  Piaeenaa,  and  then  I  miished 
the  three  vears.  At  Venice :  in  the  ehapter- 
general  of  Brescia,  1556, 1  was  made  regent 
of  Venice,  and  then  finished  the  three  yean. 
and  during  the  first  year  of  my  rMentship  I 
was  elected  inquisitor  for  the  whole  moat  il- 
lustrious dommion,  on  the  17th  of  January, 
1557.  In  the  chapter-eeneial  of  Aasisi,  m 
1559,  maater  John  Anthony  da  Cervia  beinr 
elected  general,  I  was  confirmed  rmnt  and 
inquisitor  in  Venice  as  above.  On  the  death 
of  pope  Paul  IV.,  on  the  aaid  year  I  act  off 
from  Venice  to  visit  m^  nlations  at  Mont- 
alto,  as  apostolic  inquisitor :  affected  at  the 
feat  tumults ;  on  the  22d  of  February,  1560, 
returned  to  office  with  the  brief  of  pope 
Paul  rV.,  and  then  remained  during  tne 
whole  of  June,  and  called  myself  to  Rome  on 
the  18th  of  July,  1560.  I  was  made  aaaiat- 
ant  theoloeian  to  the  inquisition  at  Roca^ 
and  took  the  oatha  of  <^Bce  in  the  handa  of 
cardinal  Alexandrino. 

(Preachings.)  In  the  year  1540, 1  pnedied 
— nor  as  yet  had  I  dianted  maaa — in  Monte- 
pmno,  an  estate  in  Abniaso.  In  the  year 
i541, 1  preached  at  Voghiere,  a  city  of  Fer- 
rara, while  I  was  a  student  in  Ferrara.  In 
the  year  1542, 1  preached  in  Grignano,  a  town 
of  the  Polesine  di  Rovic o»  and  I  studied  in 
Fernra.  In  the  year  1543, 1  mreached  at  the 
frtUta  of  Badenara  (Diedo  and  Manfrone  wen 
living),  and  I  studied  in  Ferrara.  In  the  year 
1544, 1  preached  at  Cauda,  a  town  of  Badia» 
and  studied  in  Boloena.  In  the  year  1545, 
I  preadied  the  festivsJ  sermons  in  Rimini  in 
V  cna  inoDaitentbecaMiia  the  maater  of  atudiea 
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Fano  et  cfo  icgente  •  Sieu.  L'aimo  1551 
|ir«iijeu  nel  damo  di  Camcrino  eondoito  dtl 
I***  TCMOvo  et  ero  r^ente  a  Siena.  L'uino 
1552  predicu  a  Roma,  in  S.  Apoitcdi,  e  tre 
ill"*  carainali  wot  intrattennero  in  Roma*  e 
ksai  tattb  ranno  tre  dl  delia  aettimana  la 
piatola  a  Romani  di  8.  Paolo.  L'anno  1553 
pndicai  a  Genova,  e  vi  se  fieoe  il  capitolo  gt- 
iMvalfl^  ct  andai  fqgcnte  a  Napoli.  L'anuo 
1554  picdicai  a  Napoli  in  8.  LoKiiao,  e  vi  ero 

Siv«ente,  e  Icsai  tutto  l'anno  in  chieaa  l'  evan- 
Uo  di  Giovanni.  L'anno  1555  predicai  nd 
omo  di  Peruipia  ad  in«tati—  dell'  ill"*caz^ 
dinaledeOaCornia.  L'anno  1556  fuchiamato 
a  Uoma  al  concuio  genende,  che  gik  prindpib 
la  aantiti  di  papa  Pluilo  IIU,  per6  non  pfe- 
dicai  L'anno  1557  fu  ektto  inquiutor  di 
Veneaia  e  del  dominio,  e  biaog^nandome  tre 
dl  ddla  ■ettimaua  wder  al  thbunale  nou  pre- 
dicai ordinariamente,  ma  3  (?)  dl  delU  tetti- 
mam  a  8.  Caterina  in  Veneaia.  L'anno  1558 
predicai  a  8.  Apoatoli  di  Veuesia  e  4  giomi 
deila  aettimana  a  8.  Caterina,  ancordie  exe- 

?uiaae  1'  officio  della  th  inqoii"*.  L'anno 
558  mm  predicai  aalvo  tre  di  della  tettimana 
a  8.  Catanna  per  le  molte  ooeupationi  del  a. 
officio.  L'anno  1560  tornando  eol  brieve  di 
8.  8antit)i  a  Veneaia  inquiaitore  tardi  predicai 
■olo  a  8.  Caterina  come  di  lopra. 

"(CommiMinni)  L'anno  1548  ebbi  da  rev** 
m"*  fiartolommeo  da  Macerata,  mini«tro  della 
Maraav  una  commiiaioDC  a  Fermo  per  liberar 
di  priponcdel  8*  vioelegato  fra  Leonardo  della 
Kipa :  lo  liberal  e  lo  eonduisi  in  Maoerata. 
L'anno  1549  ebbi  dal  rod*  R.  P"  commiiai- 
OB*  IB  tntta  lacuatodia  di  AacoU  da  Febbraro 
ftno  a  puqua.    L'anno  iateaao  dall'  iitesao 
ebbi  una  eommiwione  nel  oouvento  di  Fabri- 
ano  a  vi  rimiai  frate  Evaniseliata  dell'  iateaso 
luogo.    L'anno  1550  ebbi  dall'  iiteuo  padre 
oommiarione  in  Senegairlia :  rimisi  fra  Nicc^ 
in  CBM  •  vaddi  i  sooi  coutL    L'anuo  1551  ebbi 
rommiMJonn  dal  rev"*  p"  geuerale  m**  Gia 
Jaoobo  da  Moatelalco  a  visitar  tutta  la  parte 
da  llooteCeltro,  Cagll  et  Urbino.    Lanno 
1552  cbU  dall'  Ul"*  cardinale  protettw  com- 
wiiMJoaf  lonn  una  lite  eiiatente  tra  il  guar- 
diano  fra  Tommaao  da  Piaccnsa  et  un  fra 
Franoeaco  da  Osimo,  che  aveva  fatto  la  coc- 
china  in  8anto  Apostolo.     L'  istcsso  anuo 
ebbi  commuaiou  dal  rev"*  padre  generale 
m?  Giulio  da  Piacensa  nel  couvento  di  Fer- 
mo^ e  privai  di  (pardianato  m**  Donieiiico  da 
M(Hit«aanto,  e  nddi  i  conti  del  procuratore  fra 
Lodorico  da  Pontano,  e  baiidii  ddla  provinda 
fra  Ciccoue  da  Monte  dell'  Ohno  per  aver 
dato  delle  tierite  a  fn  Tommaao  dell'  istciso 
luogo.    L'anno  1555  ebbi  del  tudetto  i"*  ge- 
nerale oommiuione  di  andar  in  Calabria  a  far 
il  miniatn^  perchc  avea  intesu  (juello  eaaer 
moctQ,  ma  chiarito  ouello  eascr  vivo  non  an- 
daL    L'anuo  1557  eobi  commisaione  iopra  il 
Gattolino  di  Capodiatria,  lopra  U  Qarsoneo 
da  Vcglia  et  altre  asaai  coiumissioni  di  fra 
Giulio  di  Capodiatria.    L'anno  1559  fui  fatto 
commisaario  nella  provincia  di  S.  Antoiuo, 
tenni  il  capitolo  a  Bassauo,  e  fu  eletto  miuis- 
tro  mT*  Cornelio  Yeoeso.    Laono  15C0  fui 
fatto  inquiditore  apostolico  in  tutto  il  dominio 
Veneto,  e  dell'  iiteaso  anuo  fui  fatto  tcolngo 
aMiateiite  alia  inquiaitione  di  Koma  U  di  16 
Lnglio  156U. 
"  Nd  capitolo  generale  di  Bmcia  1556  fui 


at  Bologna  pre-oocopied  the  pulpit  of  Monte 
Scutulo,  and  I  waa  bachelor  of  the  monastery 
of  Rimini  In  the  vear  1546, 1  preachMl  at 
Macerata  of  Monteteltro,  and  waa  bachelor  of 
the  monaaterj  of  Rimini.  In  the  year  1547, 
I  preached  at  St.  Geminiano  in  Tuscany,  and 
waa  bachelor  of  the  monastery  of  Siena.  In 
the  year  1548,  J  preached  at  St.  Miniato  al 
Tedesco  in  Tuaoiny,  and  was  bachelor  of 
Siena.  In  the  year  1549, 1  preached  in  Aa- 
coli  della  Marca,  haviugleft  Siena  on  account 
of  the  entrance  of  the  Spanianls,  iutroduoed 
by  Don  Uitgo  Mendoasa.  In  the  year  1550, 
I  preached  at  Fano,  and  was  regent  at  Siena. 
In  1551, 1  preached  iu  the  cathedral  of  Came- 
rino,  employed  by  the  roost  rev.  bishop,  and 
was  regent  at  Siena.  In  1552. 1  preached  at 
Rome,  in  the  church  of  the  Hul^  Apostles, 
and  three  most  illustrious  cardinals  enter* 
tained  me  in  Rome,  and  1  read  everr  year, 
for  three  days  in  the  week,  St.  Paul's  Epiatle 
to  the  Romans.  Iu  1553, 1  preachi-d  at  (ie- 
noa,  and  there  the  chapter-general  waa  held, 
aud  I  went  as  regent  to  Naples.  Iu  1554, 1 
preached  at  Naples  in  the  church  of  St.  I^w- 
rence,  and  there  I  waa  regent,  and  read  every 
year  in  the  church  the  Gos]>el  of  John.  In 
1555, 1  preached  in  the  cathedral  of  Perugia, 
at  the  instance  of  the  most  illustrious  cardinal 
della  Corgna.  In  1556, 1  was  called  to  Rome 
to  the  council-general,  which  was  already  bc- 
rim  by  his  holiness  pope  Paul  IV.,  therefore 
I  did  not  preach.  In  1557, 1  was  elected  u 
quisitor  of  Venice,  and  of  the  lordship,  aiid 
being  required  to  sit  in  court  three  days  in 
the  week,  I  did  not  ordinarily  preach  but 
three  (?)  days  of  the  week  at  St.  Catherine's 
in  Venice.  Iu  1558, 1  preached  at  the  church 
of  the  Apostles  in  Venice,  and  four  days  of 
the  week  at  that  of  St.  Catherine,  altliough  I 
discharged  the  office  of  the  inquisition.  In 
1559, 1  preached  only  three  days  of  the  week 
at  St.  Catherine's,  owing  to  the  mnny  en- 
gagements of  the  holy  office.  Iu  1560,  re- 
turning with  the  brief  of  his  holiness  to  Ve- 
nice as  inquisitor,  I  i)rcachGd  late  at  St.  Ca- 
therine's onl^,  as  above. 

(Commissions.)    In  1548, 1  received  from 
the  most  rev.  bisnop  Bartolommeo  of  Mace- 
rata, minister  of  the  Mark,  a  commission  at 
Fermo,  to  liberate  friar  Leonardo  della  Ripa 
from  the  prison  of  the  lord  vice-legate:  I  de- 
livered him,  and  conducted  him  to  Macerata. 
In  1549.  I  had  from  the  said  rev.  father  a 
commission  in  all  the  custodia  of  Ascoli  from 
February  till  Faster.    In  that  same  year,  I 
had  from  the  same  person  a  commission  in 
the  convent  of  Fabriaiio,  and  there  I  restored 
friar  Evangelista  of  the  same  place.    Iu  1550, 
I  had  from  the  same  frither  a  commission  in 
Scnegaglia:  I  restored  friar  Nicolo  to  the 
house,  and  saw  his  accounts.    In  1551, 1  had 
a  commission  from  the  most  rev.  father-gene- 
ral monsignor  Gia  Jacobo  of  Montcfalco,  to 
visit  the  whole  district  of  Montcfcltro,  Cagli 
and  Urbino.    Iu  1552,  I  had  a  couimissiou 
from  the  most  illustrious  cardinal  protector 
about  a  lawsuit  between  friar  nionws,  guar- 
dian (or  superior)  of  Plamitia  aud  a  friar 
Francis  of  Osimn,  who  had  conducted  the 
cooking  in  Santo  Apostolo.    Tluit  same  year, 
1  had  a  commission  from  the  moat  rev.  father- 
I  geuctal,  maaUi  iuk>]A»  vA  VVswttiMv^*  x^^  >^2«. 
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detCo  promotor  a  masiaterii  con  1'  Andria  e 
con  m**  OioTanni  da  Bergamo,  et  otto  bac- 
calanrei  da  noi  promossi  mron  dottorati  dal 
rev**  genenle  m"  Giulio  da  Piacensa,  cio^ 
da  Montalcino,  Ottariano  da  Bavenna,  Bo- 
naventura  da  Gabiano,  Marc  Antonio  da 
lAigo,  OttaTiano  da  Napoli,  Antonio  Panietta 
da  JPadova,  Ottaviano  da  Padova,  Martiale 
Calabrese.  Otto  altri  promossi  ma  non  adot- 
toratti  da  a.  p.  r**:  Francesco  da  Sonnino, 
Antonio  da  Urbino,  Nicolb  da  Montefako, 
Jaoobo  Appngliese,  Antonio  BoUetta  da  Fi- 
renae,  Constantino  da  Crema,  il  Piemontese 
et  il  Sicolino.  lo  per6  con  1'  antoriti  di  un 
cavalier  di  S.  Pietro  da  Brescia  addottorai 
Antonio  da  Urbiuo,  il  Piemontese  e  Constan- 
tino da  Crema.  Di  Maggio  1558  con  1'  au« 
torit^  del  cavalier  Centani  addottorai  in 
Veneiia  fra  Paolo  da  S.  Leo,  frate  Andrea  d' 
Arimino,  Qiammatteo  da  Sassocorbaro  e  fra 
Tironino  da  Lunano,  tutti  mid  diseepolL" 


monastery  of  Fermo,  and  I  deprived  of  the 
oiBoe  of  guardian  master  Domimc  of  Moote 
Santo,  and  I  inspected  the  aocounta  of  the 
procurator  friar  Jbewis  of  Pontanov  and  I  ba- 
nished tmm  the  province  friar  Cicoone  of . 
Monte  dell'  Olmo  for  bavins  struck  friar  Tho> 
mas  of  the  same  place.  In  1555, 1  had  a 
commission  from  the  said  moat  rer.  ecnetal 
to  go  into  Calabria,  to  be  minister,  for  ne  had 
been  given  to  understand  that  he  was  dead; 
but  it  appearing  that  he  was  alive,  I  did  noC 
go.  In  1557,  Ihad a commisaion about Gat- 
tohno  di  C^xniistria,  about  Graraoneo  da 
Veglia,  and  enough  of  other  ccHnmiasaaDa 
from  friar  Julius  of  Capodistria.  In  1550, 1 
was  made  commissary  of  the  province  of  BL 
Anthony:  I  held  a  chapter  at  Basaano,  and 
master  ComeUus  Veneso  was  dected  minis- 
ter. In  1560, 1  was  made  apostolic  inqmsitor 
for  the  whole  Venetian  dominiona,  and  that 
same  year  was  made  assistant  theologian  to 
the  inquisition  of  Rome,  16di  of  July,  ISdQ. 
At  the  chapter-general  of  Brescia  in  155^ 
I  was  elected  promotor  a  magiaierii  along 
with  Andrew  and  master  John  of  Bergamo; 
and  eight  baocalaureata  promoted  by  ua  woe 
made  doctors  by  the  most  rev.  genml  mas- 
ter Julius  of  Flacentia,  namely  of  Mootsl- 
cino,  Ottaviano  of  Ravenna,  Bonaveniuia 
of  Gabiano,  Mark  Anthony  of  Lngo^  Otta- 
viano of  Naples,  Anthony  Panaetta  of  Pa- 
dua, Ottaviano  of  Padua,  Martial  from  Ca- 
labria. Eight  others  were  prraKVtod  bat 
not  raised  to  the  dqpree  of  doctor  1^  the 
most  reverend  fttber:  Franda  of  ^»«"""^ 
Anthony  of  Urbino,  Nicolas  of  MonteiUeo, 
James  an  Appulian,  Anthony  BoUetta  of 
Florence,  Constantino  of  Crema,  a  Piemon- 
tese and  a  Sicilian.  I,  therefore,  with  tiie 
authority  of  a  knight  of  St.  Peter  of  Brescia, 
nve  the  degree  of  doctor  to  Anthony  of 
Urbino,  the  riemontese,  and  Constantine  of 
Crema.  In  May,  1558,  with  the  authority  of  a 
knig[ht  Centani,  I  gave  the  d^pree  of  doctor  in 
Venice  to  friar  Paul  of  St  Lm>,  friar  Andrew 
of  Ariminum,  John  MatUiew  of  Sassooorbaro, 
and  friar  Tironino  of  Lnnano,  all  disdplea  of 
iuine.] 

50. 
De  Vita  Sixti  V.,  ipsius  manu  emendata.    BibL  Altieri.— [On  the  life  of  Sixtns  V.,  cwrected 

with  his  own  hand.  Altieri  libranr.J  57  leaves. 
This  is  but  a  copy,  but  one  in  which  the  mistdces  of  the  first  writer,  and  the  pope's  correctioos 
are  faithfully  taken  in.  The  corrections  are  seen  written  orer  the  words  that  are  scored  out. 
It  begins  with  the  poverty  of  this  pope's  parents,  who  prolonged  their  existence  "alieni 
parvique  agri  culture  [by  the  cultivation  of  a  small  piece  of  ground  bdonging  to  another 
persoo]  ;  he  celebrates  among  the  members  of  the  family  most  of  all  Signore  Camilla,  who, 
at  least  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  was  extremdy  moderete  in  her  pretensions : 


**  Q,uae  ita  se  intra  modestiae  atque  humi- 
litatis  suae  fines  continuit  semper,  ut  ex  sum- 
ma  et  celsissima  fortuna  fratris,  praeter  inno- 
centiae  atque  frugalitatis  famam  et  in  relictis 
sibi  a  familia  nepotibus  pie  ac  liberaliter  edu- 
candis  dili^ntiae  laudem,  nihil  magnopere 
cepisse  dia  possit." 


[Who  always  so  confined  herself  within  the 
bounds  of  her  modesty  and  humililr  that  she 
might  be  said  to  have  taken  nothinr  ftt>m 
her  brother's  most  lofty  and  supreme  fortune 
but  the  fame  of  innocence  and  frugality,  and 
the  praise  of  diligence  in  piously  and  liberally 
educating  the  grandchildren  left  to  her  by  thie 


family.] 

He  proceeds  to  education,  rise  in  position,  and  the  first  period  of  administration.  He  is 
particularly  to  be  noticed  because  of  the  prominence  he  gives  to  the  prevalence  of  Christian 
principle  in  the  buildings  of  Rome. 

This  small  work  must  have  been  composed  about  the  year  1587-  The  author  had  enter- 
tained the  prospect  of  delineating  the  tuies  that  followed  also. 

"  Turn  oicentur  nobia  plenius,  cum  acta  I  nVe  will  then  speak  more  frilly  when  we 
If 00  (Sixti)  nuQori  parata  ordine  prodcm  mt-  \  %\ui3\  avVem'Gi^Vn^asv^^Qwu  to  posterity  hia 
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decKTit,  qnai  ipte  cam  patiibiu  et 
fteqaente  pupolo  pedibnt  eximia  cam  religi- 
ooft  obint  a  templo  FnnciKanonim  ad  S. 
Ifanam  Mi^oran.  ^ 


Qnod  et  ftctori  pro  (Sixtoi't^  doinn  arranged  on  a  larger  scale, 
virilma  noatris,  n  rita  snppetet,  omni  conatu  Which  tning,  if  oar  life  be  tpared,  we  will  do, 
mmni :  et  ipie  ingentia  animo  compleios,  in  so  far  as  we  can,  with  oar  utmost  dlbrts : 
nee  oUa  mecuocri  contentns  gloria,  nberem  and  he  himself,  embracing  immense  objects 
iBgcnus  materiam  praebitoras  ^^r^ie  de  se  in  his  mind,  and  not  content  with  any  medio- 
condendi  Tolomina  Tidetnr."  crit^  of  ^ory,  seems  lUcely  to  supply  men  of 

gemas  with  rich  materials  for  writing  volomes 
about  him  in  no  ordinary  manner.] 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  work  at  present  before  us,  the  most  important  question  that 
ooeurs  is,  whether  it  was  really  revised  bv  that  pope. 

Tempesti,  too,  who  was  not  acquainted  with  the  c<^y  in  the  Altieri  library,  possessed  a 
small  work,  recommended  to  him  as  baring  been  composed  by  Graaiani  and  revised  by  pope 
Sixtna.  He  makes  some  objections  to  it,  and  in  these  may  be  in  the  right  But  it  is  not 
identical  with  the  one  we  have.  Tempesti,  among  other  things,  notices  {y.  30)  that  Giaaiaui 
makca  the  pope  benn  his  first  procession  from  the  Church  of  the  Apostles,  whereas  it  had 
set  ont  lirom  AracdL  This  is  a  blunder  which  truly  would  be  more  apt  to  escape  a  man  who 
had  become  pope,  and  was  immersed  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  than  the  padre  maestro  Tem- 
Bnt  it  does  not  occur  in  our  Vita.    Here  it  runs  quite  correctly : 

"Yenim  at  aooeptum  divinitus  honorem  [But  that  he  might  make  an  honour,  which 
ab  ipso  Deo  exordiretur,  ante  omnia  supplica-    he  nad  divinely  received,  beg^n  with  God,  he 

first  of  all  decreed  supplications,  whidi  he 
performed  on  foot  witn  the  fathers  and  a 
crowd  of  people,  very  religiously  going  from 
the  church  of  the  Franciscans  to  that  of  St. 
Mary  the  Greater.] 

We  bare  one  farther  testimony  to  the  authenticity  of  this  little  work.  Another  biography 
'^  ^  which  we  have  to  speak  of  next — relates  that  Sixtus  had  noted  on  the  margin  of  cer- 
Bunentaries, "  sororem  alteram  tenera  aetate  decessisse'*  [that  another  sister  had  died 
in  earlTJife].  Now  we  find  that  this  very  thing  has  been  done  on  the  writing  now  in  ques- 
tion. The  first  compiler  had  written,  "Qnarum  altera  nupsit,  ex  ci^us  fiUa  Sihrestrii  pro- 
fluxtsse  dicuntur,  quos  adunmerat  suis  pontifex,"  &c. — fOf  whom  one  was  married,  firom 
whosfr'daughter  the  SylvesUii  are  said  to  have  descended,  whom  the  pope  redioned  among 
his  lelstioas*  Ac]  Sixtus  orew  his  pen  through  this  and  some  other  things,  and  wrote  at 
ibb  plaee,  "  Qnanim  altera  aetate  adhnc  tenera  decessit**  [Of  whom  another  died  while  yet 
in  early  Ufe]. 

A  seooodT biography  says  ftirther : 

"  In  mis  eoaunentariis  ab  ipso  Sixto,  qui  ea  [In  those  commentaries  by  Sixtus  himself, 
TCOo^novit,  adscriptum  repen,  Sixtl  matrem  which  he  revised,  I  find  it  put  down,  that  the 
^■wwMn  non  qnidem  ante  conceptum  sed  mother  a(  Sixtiu,  not  indeed  before  her  son 
paalo  ante  editom  filium  de  Aitura  ejus  mag-  was  conceived,  but  before  be  was  bom,  had  a 
^tiaAim^  drrinitaa  foisae  monitam."  divine  pre^intimation  given  her  of  his  future 

greatness.] 

Tliisy  too^  we  find  in  our  writing.    Hie  author  had  said  that  Peretto  had  received  the  pre 
intimation  in  a  dream,  "nasdturum  sibi  filium  quialiquando  ad  summas  esset  dicnitates 
penreiitiinia'  [that  a  son  was  about  to  be  bom  to  bun  who  would  one  day  reach  the  nighest 
oif^nities].    Tlie  pen  is  drawn  through  father,  and  there  is  put  down,  "  Ejus  uxor  |Mrtai 
neina'*  [his  wife  near  her  confinement  J. 

Tims  this  little  work  acquires  a  great  authenticity :  it  attaches  itself  directly  to  that  auto- 
gnq^  of  the  pope.    It  well  deserved  being  spedaUy  copied. 

51. 

fiztns  v.  Pontifez  Maximns.    Bibl  Altieri. — [Sixtus  V.  Supreme  Pontiff.    Altieri  library.] 

80  leaves. 

The  voT  writing  by  which  we  were  enabled  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  the  one  last  de- 
scribed.   I  do  not  find  that  it  was  known  to  Tempesti  or  any  one  else. 

The  author  wrote  after  the  death  of  Sixtus.  Already  he  complains  that  the  memory  of 
that  pope  was  misrepresented  by  many  Ikbrications. 


"  Sixtoa  v.,"  he  begins  by  saying,  "  memo- 
riae qaibnsdam  gratae,  aliquibus  invisae,  om- 
niboa  msgnae,  cum  cura  nobit  et  sine  ambitu 
dicetor :  curam  expectatio  multorum  acuit," 
aUhoagh  the  writing  was  never  printed,  "  am- 
bitom  senectus  nobis  immineus  praecidit." 


[Sixtus  v.,  of  a  memory  gratefiil  to  some, 
hateful  to  others,  great  to  all,  shall  be  spoken 
of  by  us  carefully  and  without  selfish  ends ; 
our  carefulness  has  been  sharpened  by  the 
expectation  of  many,  and  impending  old  age 
cuts  off  selfish  considerations!] 


He  deems  his  object  of  great  importance :  "  Vix  ant  rerum  moles  major  aut  miyoris 
animi  poiitifex  ullo  unquam  tempore  concurrerunt." — [Hardly  has  there  ever  been  aconcur- 
icnee  at  the  same  time  of  a  vaster  mass  of  affairs,  and  of  a  pontiff  of  a  greater  mind.1 

In  the  first  part  of  his  little  work,  he  goes  through  the  lixe  of  Sixtus  Y.  until  the  elevation 
of  the  latter  to  the  papal  see.  In  this  he  draws  his  materials  from  the  above  biographer,  from 
the  cOMSspondences  of  Sixtns— which  he  often  quotes — and  from  pieoea  of  iniormatioa  t«^ 
ewred  lij  word  ci  month  Aom  eirdmal  Pideotto,  or  a  eoaMMeikVSiki  damniftsA  ^  ^^  ^^n^  v 
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oiUed  Capelletto.     Wherewithal  a  great  manj  memorable  thingi  beaUlm  eone  to  be 
mentioned. 

Chap.  I.  "  Sixti  genua,  parentea,  patria.**— [Sixtoe't  family,  parentis,  and  native  ooimt^.1 
Here  we  find  the  singular  notice  that  Sixtus  had,  in  faia  youth,  wiahed  huaaelf  to  bo  a&a 
Crinitui  [LongfaaireaJ,  nay,  eren  in  the  monastery  he  was  for  a  long  time  called  ao.  By  tUa 
he  referred  to  a  comet,  and  chose  the  name  on  account  of  his  expectations  of  good  fortme 


["  propter  speratam  semper  ab  seob  ea  quae  mox  exsequar  portenta  nominis  et  lod  daritatem") 
[on  account  of  the  lustre  of  name  and  plsce  always  hopea  for  by  him,  in  oonaeqnenoe  of  the 
portents  which  I  shall  presently  speak  of].    To  this  there  is  an  allusion  in  the  star  of  his 


[on  account  of  the  lustre 

portents  which  I  shall  pre  _ 

coat  of  arms.  Tlkat,  at  least,  is  no  comet.  'Moreow  he  himself  told  Paleotto  that  by  the  i 

on  that  coat  oi  arms  his  fsther  Feretti  was  meant,  by  the  hills  his  fathoHbmd ;  the  Warn  that 

carries  the  pears  meant  at  once  magnanimity  and  beneficence. 

II.  "  Ortus  Sixti  divinitus  ejusque  futura  magnitudo  pracnundatar." — fllie  riae  of  t&tbm 
and  his  future  greatness,  is  diTine^  foretold.]  Sixtus  himself  relates  that  his  father  onoe  in 
the  night  heard  a  Toice  call  to  him:  "Vade,  age,  Perette,  uxori  jungere;  paritura  enim  tibi 
filium  est,  cui  Felicis  nomen  impones :  is  enim  mortaKum  olim  maximus  eat  ftatuma." — [Go, 
Peretti,  join  vour  wife;  for  she  is  about  to  bring  forth  to  von  a  son,  to  whom  you  diall  cife 
the  name  of  Felix:  for  he  is  one  day  to  be  the  greatest  of  mortals.]  He  was  an  odd  tmm, 
however,  this  Peretti  His  wife  at  the  time  was  in  servioe  with  the  Diana  we  have  qpokca 
of.  Pretending  to  be  acting  under  prophetical  encouragement,  he  visited  ber  under  eofflr 
of  night.  By  day  he  durst  not  venture  to  let  himself  be  seen  (mm  fcar  of  hia  creditoea.— - 
Strai^  origin !  At  a  time  subsequent  to  this  Peretti  fonmallv  led  Ida  creiMtons  tolled  tbeir 
hopes  on  the  good  fortune  of  his  son.  When  he  had  the  diild  in  his  arms,  he  wonid  My 
inaeed  that  he  held  a  pope  in  them,  and  would  put  out  his  feet  for  the  neighbonrs  to  ~ ' 


III.  "  Nomen." — [Name.]  Peretto  said,  on  representations  bein?  made  to  him  against 
the  name  Felix:  ''Baptismo  potius  quam  Felicis  nomine  carebit.'^[He  shall  tooaer  fo 
without  baptism  than  not  have  Felix  for  hia  name.]  The  bed  once  took  &«  firom  a  li|^ 
that  had  been  left  near  it:  the  mother  ran  to  put  it  out^  and  found  the  child  luhwtt  aad 
laughing.  Almost  like  the  pre-intimation  of  his  future  greatness,  to  thtt  ddld  of  the  feaile 
slave  of  Servius  Tullius,  by  a  flame  that  playod  about  his  head  when  aideep.  After  the 
lapse  of  so  many  centuries,  thus  is  the  prodigy,  or  the  belief  in  it»  repeated. 

IV.  "  Sludia. — [Studies.]  His  having  herded  swine,  however,  ia  what  he  waa  nnviDiHg 
to  hear:  he  had  forbidden  the  continuation  of  the  above  coAmentaries^  becanae  thia  was 
found  in  them.  An  account  (is  given)  of  his  rapid  progress  at  first,  so  that  be  occupied  the 
schoolmaster  quite  too  much  considering  he  paid  him  but  five  bajocchL  "Viz  iiii  liiiiii 
alterum  oporam  niagistro  dcderat,  cum  ille  Percttum  adit,  stare  se  convcntis  poase  negans: 
tam  enim  multa  Fclicem  supra  rcliauonim  captum  et  morem  discere,  ut  sibi,  multo  pliis  in 
uno  illo  quam  in  ceteris  instituenais  omnibus  laboruuti,  uon  expediat  mayimaw  operam 
minima  omnium  mercede  consumere." — [He  had  spent  another  month  under  the  master 
when  the  latter  went  to  Peretto,  saying  that  he  could  not  stand  to  the  terma  agreed  on: 
for  that  Felix  learned  so  many  things  TO^ond  the  capacity  and  custom  of  the  rest  that  it 
did  not  suit  him,  labouring  much  more  m  teaching  nim  than  all  the  others,  to  give  most 
work  where  there  was  least  pajr.]  He  was  pretty  severely  treated  with  fiiar  Salvatore. 
Many  a  blow  he  got  for  not  putting  down  the  meat  for  him  properly.  The  poor  diUd  stood 
on  tiptoes,  yet  was  so  little  as  hardly  to  be  able  to  reach  to  the  dislies. 

V.  His  monastic  life.  This  we  have  mentioned  in  speaking  of  his  manner  of  study,  and 
the  disputation  at  Assist  The  first  fame  of  his  preaching.  While  on  a  journey  he  waa 
laid  hold  of  at  Belfort,  and  not  suffered  to  proceea  until  m  had  preached  ^urice  amid  an 
immense  concourse  from  the  neighbourhood. 

VI.  "Montalti  cum  Gluslcrio  Aiexandrino  jimgendae  fismiliaritatis  occasio." — [The  oetMr 
sion  of  Montalto's  forming  an  intimacy  with  Ghisleri  Aiexandrino.] 

VII.  "Per  magnam  multorum  invidiam  ad  magnos  multosque  honores  evadit." — [Through 
great  envy  on  the  part  of  many,  he  attains  to  great  and  many  honoura.]  Especially  at 
Venice,  where  he  carried  through  the  printing  of  the  Index,  he  had  much  to  bear.  At  one 
time  he  had  to  leave  the  place,  and  hesitated  to  return.  Cardinal  Carpi,  his  patron  ever 
after  the  above  disputation,  intimated  to  the  Franciscans  of  the  place,  that  eithw  M<mtalto 
or  none  of  them  should  remain  in  Venice.  Meanwhile,  however,  he  could  not  keep  himaelf 
there.  His  brother  friars  arraigned  him  before  the  council  of  Ten,  for  raising  disorder  in 
the  republic  by  refusing  absolution  to  such  as  were  in  possession  of  forbidden  Books  (qui 
damnatos  libros  domi  letineant).  He  had  to  retom  to  Bome,  where  he  became  oooaidtorof 
the  Inquisition. 

VIII.  "Romanae  Inquisitionis  consultor,  sui  ordinis  procuratolr,  inter  theologoa  oongwega- 
tionis  Tridentini  concnii  adscribitur.** — [Consultor  of  the  Roman  Inquisition,  procurator 
of  his  own  order,  his  name  ia  appended  to  the  list  of  the  divines  of  the  congregation  of  the 
council  of  Trent.]  With  the  Franciscans  of  Rome  too,  Montalto  found  admisaion  only 
upon  the  express  recommendation  of  Carpi,  and  the  latter  sent  him  his  dinner.  He  pro- 
moted him  to  that  post,  he  recommended  nim  on  his  deathbed  to  cardinal  Ghisheri. 

IX.  "Iter  in  Hispaniam.** — [Journey  into  Spain.]  He  accompanied  Buoncompagno, 
afterwards  Gregory  XIIL  Even  at  that  time  they  were  on  no  very  good  terma  witK  each 
other.  Montalto  had  to  travel  at  times  on  the  baggage  waggon.  "Acddit  nonnnnqnam 
ut  qoMBi  per  ii\juriam  ant  necessitatem  iumento  destitntus  vehicuUs  quibua  impedimcnto 

comporttSuituT  deferri  necease  fueiit."— \U  aomx^k^EBtta^wf^f^cson^V^     \£  \x%  way  of  inaoU 
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or  from  neecMi^,  from  lumiiif  no  animl  to  ride,  it  was  neeeMuy  to  seek  a  place  on  the 
^■MUiui  hj  which  the  baggage  was  conveyed]    Many  other  iligfats  followed. 

JL  "Poet  honorifice  delatum  epiioopatani  perinkmonim  hominum  calumnias  cardinalatua 
Montalto  matuntur." — [After  the  episcopate  had  been  honourably  conferred  upon  him, 
nmd  the  calomnies  of  uignst  men,  the  cardinalship  is  hastily  nyen  to  Montalto.]  He  was 
nmA  eren  Ixj  the  nephew  of  Pius  V.,  "alium  Yeterem  contuoemalem  eveheudi  cupidus." 
eager  to  adTanoe  another  old  chum.]  Tlie  pope  was  told,  among  other  things,  that  there 
I  been  taken  into  Montalto's  apartment  four  well-closed  chests,  and  that  he  lodged  him- 
■df  toy  effen^oately  and  snmptuonsly.  Pius  went  when  quite  unexpected  into  the  mon- 
atteiy.  He  found  there  naked  walls,  and  finally  inquired  what  was  in  the  chests  which 
ttm  stood  thete.  "Books,  Hol;r  Father,"  said  Montaito,  "which  I  am  iroing  to  take  with 
me  to  St  Agatha," — that  was  his  bishopric, — and  opened  one  of  them,  rius  was  delighted, 
■ad  in  a  shmt  while  made  him  a  cardinaL 

XL  "Montalti  dnm  cardinalis  ftut  nta  et  mores." — [Montalto's  life  and  manners  during 
Ua  canHnalshipJ  Gregory  took  from  him  his  pension,  which  explained  to  many  the  future 
pontifteate  of  Montalto.  "Leris  enim  aolicorum  quorundam  superstitio  diu  crediditMiou- 
tiCcam  ammis  oocultam  quandam  in  futuroa  suocessorcs  obtrectationem  insidete." — [fx>r  a 
Iboliali  aupcistition  of  some  of  the  persons  about  the  court  long  led  to  the  belief  that  the 
minda  of  the  popes  were  beset  with  a  certain  secret  oivy  of  their  successors.] 

Xn.  "Francisei  Poetti  eaedea  incredibili  animi  aequitate  tokzata." — [Hie  slaughter  of 
IVmcia  Peretto  endured  with  incredible  equanimity.] 

Xm  "POntifex  BL  magna  patrum  consensione  uiedaratur." — [lie  is  declared  supreme 
pontiff  witii  the  great  consent  of  the  fathers.] 

Tlien  comes  tte  second  part 

*Hactenns  Siiti  vitam  per  tempora  dige:'8imuB :  jam  hincper  species  rerum  et  capita,  ut 
iinta  hominia  aestimatio  cuique  in  promptu  sit,  exequar." — [Thus  ur  we  have  gone  over  the 
life  of  GRxtus  by  dividinr  it  mto  poriods :  we  shall  now  pursue  the  subject  according  to  par- 
ticolars  and  hnda,  in  order  that  every  man  may  readily  anpreciate  the  man  as  he  deserves.] 

Neverdielcss  of  this  part  we  find  but  three  chapters:  "Gratia  in  bene  meritos; — pietas  in 
Fraaciaeanonim  ordinem; — publica  securitas." — [Favour  towards  the  deserving; — ^piety 
Cownda  the  order  of  the  Frandscans; — ^public  security.] 

Tlie  hat  is  b^  fer  the  most  imnortant  from  his  description  of  the  times  of  Gregory,  and 
not  havini^  copied  it  out  at  length,  I  shall  at  least  give  an  extract: — 

"Initio  qnidera  nonniri  qui  ob  caedcs  et  [At  first,  indeed,  those  only  who  had  been 
dtfrocinia  proaoripti  erant,ntvim  magistra-    outhtwedonaccount  of  murders  androbbcries. 


tmnn  eflhgerent,  genus  hoe  vitae  instituerant, 
at  Mjut  et  igne  prohibiti  latebris  silvarum 
eoBTO  aviisqne  montium  feramm  ritu  vagan- 
tea  ndaeram  anxiamqne  vitam  furtis  prope- 
modnm  necessariis  sustentarent.  Verum  ubi 
rnnnae  dnkedo  et  impunitae  nequitiae  spes 
afioaaft|ae  alios  extremaeimprdbitatishomincs 
eodem  expulit,  eocptt  qaaMi  wgitimum  aliquod 
vd  merennonii  martificii  genns  httrocinium 
fte^uentarL  Itatjue  certis  sub  dudbus,  quos 
Ihciuora  et  saevitia  nobilitassent,  sodetates 
pnacrij^tonnn  et  sieariomm  ad  vim,  caedrs, 
tatrodnia  coibant    Eorum  duces  ex  audaria 


to  escape  from  the  grip  of  the  magistrates, 
had  begun  this  sort  of  life,  that,  while  de- 
barred from  fire  and  water,  they  might  keep 
up  a  wretehed  and  anxious  existence,  con- 
cealed in  the  coverts  of  the  woods  and  path- 
less recesses  of  the  mountains,  and  subsist- 
iug  upon  almost  necessary  thefts.  But  when 
the  charms  of  rapine  and  the  hope  of  impunity 
in  wickedness  had  sent  thither  more  and 
more  men  of  extreme  improbi^,  robbery  be- 
gan to  be  followed  as  a  kmd  of  commerce  or 
trade.  Accordingly,  associated  bauds  of  out- 
laws and  assassins  were  formed  for  rapine, 


vd  aoelere  singidos  aestimabant :  fodnorosLs-  i  murder,  and  robbery,  under  certain  chiefs. 


mm  et  saevissima  ausi  maxime  extollebantur 
•c  decnrionum  oeuturionumque  nominibus 
mHitari  prope  rnxsn  donabantur.  Hi  agros 
ct  itmera  non  jam  vago  maleftdo  sed  justo 

pcne  imperio  iiufesta  habebant De- 

niqve  operam  ad  caedem  inimieorum,  stupn 
Ti^giniim  et  dia  a  qnibus  mens  refugit,  facti- 
ons hominibus  et  seclere  alieno  ad  suam 
ciaturaudam  libidinem  e^^ntibus  presente 
pietio  locaire:  eoque  res  jam  deveuerat  ut 
anno  le  impmie  peccare  posse  crederet  nisi 
cm  proacrlptomm  sfiquis  et  exulum  pericu- 
hm  praestaxet  lis  fiebat  rebus  ut  non  modo 
iapiobi  ad  soelera,  vemm  etiam  minime  mali 


ennobled  by  crimes  and  deeds  of  cruelty. 
Thdr  leaders  estimated  individuals  according 
to  their  andadty  and  criminality :  the  great- 
eat  scoundrels,  and  those  who  dared  to  do 
the  moat  savage  deeds,  were  most  cried  up, 
and,  almost  in  military  style,  had  the  titles 
of  cai»tains  and  sergeants  given  them.  Tliose 
now  infested  the  fields  and  highways  no 
longer  aa  wandering  malefrctCMra,  but  almost 
as  tf  th^  had  a  jnst  daim  to  them.  ...  At 
length  they  lent  out  their  serrices  for  ready 
money,  in  the  commission  of  murders,  rapes, 
and  other  things  the  mind  shudders  to  think 
of,  to  factious  men  who  needed  the  suboma- 


hominea  ad  incolamitatem  ejusmodi  fSeras  bes-  ,  tion  of  crime  for  the  gratification  of  their  own 

tiaa  aibi  neeeasariaa  putareut Id  pro-    lusts :  and  matters  had  proceeded  so  far  that 

eeribna  et  prindmbiis  viris  perpetuo  palara    none  thought  he  could  sin  with  impunity  but 


nBurpan. 


Et  vero  graves  Jacobo  Bon- 
suBceptae  cum  primariis  viris  ini- 
mkitiae  ob  vidatam  suarum  aedium  immuni- 
tatem  diu  fortunam  concnssere.  Prooerum 
pleriqne,  sive  quos  aes  slienum  exhanserat, 
sive  qnomm  ainbitioetluxus  supra  opeserat, 
mtt  quoa  odia  et  nlciacendi  lUnoo  ad  ciuenta 


II. 


8e 


such  as  some  one  of  the  outlaws  and  exiles 
undertook  to  shield  from  the  risk.  Thus  not 
only  did  the  wicked  come  to  consider  ssvages 
of  this  sort  necessary  for  purposes  of  crime, 
but  men  by  no  means  so,  thought  them  neces- 
sary for  their  safety  from  danger 

Tlus  was  constantly  and  openly  usur\ied  from 
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eonmlia  rgeoertot,  non  modo  pttrodnium 
latronum  susdpere,  ted  foediu  cum  ilHi  oertis 
eonditionibuB  sandre  ut  operun  illi  ad  eae- 
dem  locarentmercedeimpunitatiset  perfiigiL 
Qnum  quo  quisqiie  sictnorum  patrono  utere- 
tor  notam  eaaet,  si  cai  auid  surrepttim  ant 
per  Tun  ablatum  foret,  aa  patronmn  depreca- 
torem  confugiebatnr,  qui  Bequettrum  aimu- 
lant,  utrinque  raptor,  turn  praedae  partem  a 
aicariia  turn  operae  meroedem  a  rapplidbua, 
aliqoando  recnsantit  specie,  qaod  aaeriasi- 
mum  est  rapinae  genus,  extorquebat  Nee 
defdere  qui  ultro  adversus  mercatores  atque 
pecuniosM  eorum^  filios,  agros  etiam  et 
bona  ex  deatinato  immitterent,  iisque  deinde 
ledimendis  ad  seque  confiigientibus  operam 
▼enderent,  casum  adeo  miserantea  ut  ex  ani- 

mo  misereri  credi  posseut lites  sica- 

riorum  arbitrio  priyatis  intendebantnr,  sum- 
mittebantur  ri  adacti  testes,  metu  alii  a  tes- 

timonio  diceudo  deterrebantur Per 

urbes  factiones  exoriri,  distinctae  coma  et 
capiUitio,  ut  hi  in  laevam,  illi  in  dexteram 
partem  yd  yillos  alerent  comarum  vel  comam 
a  fronte  demitterent.  Multi,  ut  fidem  partium 
alicui  addictam  firmarent,  uxores  necabant, 
ut  filias,  sorores,  affines  eorom  inter  quos  cen- 
aeri  yeUent  dncerent,  alii  consanguinearum 
yiros  clam  seu  palam  truddabant,  ut  illas  iis 
quos  in  suas  partes  adl^erant  oollocarent. 
Vulgare  ea  tempestate  fuit  ut  cuique  aiye 
forma  sen  opes  mulieris  cvguscunque  placuia- 
sent,  earn  procerum  aliquo  interprete  yd  inyitis 
cognatis  uxorem  duceret:  neqne  raro  acddit 
ut  praediyites  nobiles^ue  honunes  exulum 
abjectissimis  et  rapto  yiyentibus  grandi  cum 
dote  filias  coUocare  vel  eorum  indotatas  filias 
ipn  sibijnstomatrimoniojungerecogerentur. 
.  .  .  Sceleratisissimi  hommes  tribunalia  con- 
stituere,  forum  indicere,  judiciaexercere,  son- 
tes  apud  se  accusare,  testibus  urgere,  tor- 
mentis  yeritatem  extorquere,  denique  solemni 
formula  damnare :  alios  vero  a  legitimis  ma- 
gistratibus  in  vincula  conjectos,  causa  per 
prdrcm  (procuratorem)  apud  se  dicta,  absol- 
▼ere,  eorum  accusatores  ac  judices  poena  ta- 
lionis  condemnare.  Coram  damnatos  prae- 
seus  poena  sequebator :  si  quid  statutum  in 
absentes  foret,  tantisper  mora  erat  dum 
Bceleris  ministri  interdum  cum  mandatisper- 
•criptis  riteque  obsignatis  drcummitterentur, 
qui  per  yeram  yim  aferent  quod  legum  ludi- 
brioa^batur.  .  ..  Dominosetregessecujus 
coUibuisset  proyindae,  ne  solennibus  qnidem 
inaugurationum  parcentes,  dixere  multi  et 
Bcripsere.  .  .  .  Non  semel  sacra  supellectile 
e  templis  direpta,  augustissimam  et  sacratis- 
simam  euchanstiam  in  silyas  ac  latibula  aspor- 
tarunt,  qua  ad  magica  flagitia  et  execramenta 
abuterentiir.  .  .  .  MoUitudo  Gr^riani  im- 
perii malum  in  pejus  convertit.  Sicariorum 
multitudo  infinita,  quae  facile  ex  rapto  cupi- 
ditatibus  conniyentium  yel  in  spedem  tantum 
irascentiumministrorumlargitiones  suffioeret. 
Publica  fide  securitas  yelpetentibus  coucessa 
yd  sponte  ablata :  ardbus,  oppidis,  militibus 
praenciebantur.  Eos,  ydut  ao  ^pregio  fad- 
nore  reduces,  multitudo,  quocunque  irent, 
spectando  efftisa  mirabatur,  laudabat. .  .  .  ." 


tlie  Boblea  md  the  great.  .  .  .  And,  indeedt 
the  serious  feuds  in  whidi  James  Booooni- 
pagno  benme  inyohred  with  men  of  high 
rank,  iu  consequence  of  the  yiokted  immu- 
nity oi  their  houses,  long  comcusaed  fortune: 
Several  of  the  nobility,  whether  orerwhefaned 
with  debt,  or  whoae  ambitionjuid  lozmy  ex- 
ceeded their  wealth,  or  whom  hatred  and  re- 
venge had  thrown  upon  bloody  oounaels,  not 
only  undertook  the  patronage  of  robben^  but 
entered  into  league  with  them  oa  eextaia 
conditions,  to  hire  out  their  servioea  in  eam- 
mittiug  murder,  in  return  for  impouity  and 
an  a^um.  When  it  was  known  who  was 
the  patron  of  each  of  the  aaaawiiw,  if  the 
person  from  whom  anytiiing  had  been  taken 
oy  force  or  stnlth,  went  to  the  patron  fior 
justice,  the  latter,  pretending  to  act  aa  umpixcv 
but  dd^uding  both  sides,  extorted  a  part  of 
the  prey  from  the  brigands,  and  a  gratnity 
for  his  trouble  from  the  suppliants,  some- 
times aifecting  to  refuse  it,  wnich  ia  the  most 
barbarous  Idmi  of  rapine.  Nor  were  tiioe 
wanting  those  who  of  set  purpose  ■nbomed 
persons  to  attack  merchants  and  monied  men 
and  their  sons,  fields,  too,  and  property,  and 
then  sold  their  services  to  those  who  applied 
to  them  for  the  redemption  of  what  haa  been 
taken,  affecting  such  oompaaaion  for  the  dis- 
aster that  one  might  suppose  tibej  realty  fidt 
it  .  .  .  Lawsuits  were  commenoed  a^^aaat 
private  persons  at  the  instance  of  aiiasshis ; 
witnesses  were  brought  forward  who  peqnied 
tiiemsdves  from  few,  while  others  were  de- 
terred from  giving  thor  testimony.  .  .  .  Ac- 
tions appeared  tnroughont  the  dtiea:  tihqr 
were  distinguished  by  particular  modes  oiF 
wearing  the  hair,  some  turning  it  to  the  left, 
and  others  to  the  right,  or  eombinf^  it  down 
over  the  forehead.  Many,  by  war  cf  oonftrm- 
ing  the  all<«iance  given  to  any  oi  the  partiea, 
kmed  (thei^  wives,  that  tlu^  misfat  maxry 
the  daufhteni,  sisters,  and  kindrea  of  those 
with  whom  they  wished  to  be  in  league; 
others  secretly  or  openly  slew  the  hnsoands 
of  female  blood  relations,  in  order  that  they 
might  marry  them  to  those  whom  they  had 
brought  into  their  party.  It  was  common  at 
that  time  for  any  one  who  happened  to  be 
taken  with  any  woman's  pmon  or  forton^ 
to  take  her  to  wife,  even  against  the  will  of 
her  relations,  under  the  mediation  oi  one  of 
the  grandees :  nor  did  it  rardy  happen  that 
very  rich  and  noble  men  were  compdOed  to 
give  their  daughters,  with  large  dowries,  in 
marriage  to  most  abject  outlaws,  living  by 
rapine,  or  to  marry  thdr  undowried  dauf^b- 
tera.  .  .  .  The  greatest  criminala  constitaied 
tribunals,  announced  the  holding  of  oomrts, 
exerdsed  the  judicial  fimctions,  called  the 
guilty  to  their  bar,  pressed  them  with  wit- 
nesses, extorted  truth  with  tortures^  finaOy 
condemned  in  solemn  form :  others,  again, 
who  had  been  thrown  into  prison  by  lawfol 
magistrates,  after  hearing  their  cause  pleaded 
by  a  procurator  before  them,  ther  absolved, 
and  condemned  their  accusers  and  judges  to 
pay  the  poena  talionia.  Immediate  punish- 
ment followed  when  the  condnnned  vrere  at 
hand ;  if  anything  was  decreed  against  the 
absent,  no  further  delay  followed  than  was 
necessary  for  the  ministers  of  crime  being 
tent  aU  about,  aometimes  with  orders  written 
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out  and  dnl j  ngpied,  who  mJhr  enforced  pto- 
oeedings  done  m  mockery  of  the  law.  .  .  . 
Many  called  and  dea^ifned  themselveB  iu 
writinr,  the  lords  and  lanf^  of  whatever  nro- 
Tinoe  vbej  chose,  not  eyen  sparing  themseiTea 
the  solemnities  of  inaugurationB.  More  than 
once  having  torn  the  sacred  fomitore  from 
the  temple,  they  transported  the  most  augoat 
and  most  sacred  eucharist  into  woods  and 
lurkini|-place8,  and  then  abased  it  fbr  the 
most  lagitioas  and  execrable  magifwl  pur- 
poses. .  .  .  The  leniency  of  Or^pory°8  govern- 
ment made  the  evil  worse.  Ttoe  was  an  in- 
finite number  of  cut-throats  who  easily  fur- 
nished bribes  from  their  nlunder  for  the  gra^ 
tification  of  ministers  of  the  govenmients  who 
connived,  or  were  angry  only  in  show.  Secu- 
rity from  the  public  &th  was  either  conceded 
to  those  who  petitioned  for  it,  or  taken  away 
spontaneously:  they  were  placed  over  fortres- 
ses, towns,  and  soldiers.  These,  wherever 
they  went,  were  landed  by  the  multitude  who 
poured  out  to  behold  them,  as  if  they  were 
returning  from  some  splendid  action.  .  .  .] 

52. 

del  pontificato  di  Sirto  V. — [Memorials  of  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.]    Altieri 

XIV.,  a.  iv.foL  480  leaves. 

This  oopioos  work  is  not  altogether  new  and  unknown.  Tempcsti  had  a  copy  taken  from 
the  ardiivea  of  the  capitol,  and  "P^aks  of  its  author  as  the  Anonimo  Cai)itolino. 

But  with  respect  to  this  work  Tempesti  is  most  unfair.  He  copies  it  in  countless  places, 
and  in  the  genoral  judgment  at  the  commencement  of  his  history  he  denies  its  being  worthy 
of  credit. 

It  is  unquestionably,  however,  the  best  work  to  be  found  on  the  histoir  of  Sixtus  V . 

The  anthor  had  the  most  important  documents  within  his  reach.  Iiiis  is  seen  in  his 
BMiatifc:  he  himsdf  too  sap  it, for  example,  in  Qermau  aibirs:  "mi  risolvo  di  narrar  miuu- 
tamente  quanto  ne  trovo  m  lettere  e  relationi  autentidie." — [I  am  resolved  to  narrate 
minutcfy  as  mudi  as  I  find  of  them  in  letters  and  authentic  accounts.] 

Ha  baa  the  moat  exact  accounts  of  the  financial  arrangements  oi  Sixtus  V.,  and  follows 
them  out  step  by  step.  Tet  here  he  sets  to  work  very  diMreetly.  "Gli  venivano,"  says  he, 
"  ptoposte  inventioni  stravagantiBsime  ed  horrende,  ma  tutte  sotto  ikocia  molto  humana  di 
nooor  daaari,  k  quali  per  esser  tali  non  ardisco  di  metter  iu  carta  tutt^  ma  sole  alcune 
podie  insdute  da  me  nelle  lettere  originali  d^'  inventorl" — [There  were  proposed  to  him. 
Bays  hc^  the  most  extravagant  and  horrible  inventions,  but  all  under  a  very  humane  appear- 
aaoe  for  the  colkcting  of  money,  which  being  such  I  dare  not  put  all  of  them  on  paper,  but 
anhr  some  few  seen  b^  me  in  the  <Nri^al  letters  of  the  inventors.] 

He  had  written  a  life  of  Grq;ory  aIII.,  and  on  that  account  misht  have  been  taken  for 
Maffei:  althou|rii  otherwise  I  find  no  reason  for  identifying  him  with  that  Jesuit. 

Onty,  it  is  a  loss  that  this  work  is  no  more  than  a  fragment.  At  the  very  first  the  earlier 
events  an  wantin||p.  They  were  written,  but  our  MS.  at  least  breaks  off  in  the  middle  of  a 
•algect.  After  this  the  measures  adopted  by  the  popes  in  his  first  years  are  examined,  but 
the  eoopiler  comes  down  only  to  the  ^ear  1587. 

We  have  less  to  regret  the  first  desideratum,  as  we  have  so  much  sound  information  else- 
where on  that  period,  but  the  wanting  part  of  the  later  portion  of  the  work  is  extremely 
annoying.  It  xs  a  kind  of  European  nistory  which  the  compiler  communicates  fh>m  pieces 
of  rnlhr  authentic  information.  On  the  year  1588,  the  annui  elinuUerieiu  of  the  world,  we 
aboold  for  a  certainty  have  found  in  him  much  sound  information. 

Mark  how  intelligently  he  expresses  himself  at  the  commencement  of  his  work. 

"Non  ho  lasdata  via  per  cui  potessi  trar        [There  is  no  way  of  finding  the  li^ht  of 

kme  di  vero  die  non  abbia  con  mcdta  dih^    truth  which  I  have  not  with  much  diligence 

et  arte  apertami  et  indefessamente    and  skiU  opened  for  myself  and  inddatiga- 

'  bly  traversed,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  abstract 
I  make  of  the  writinp  and  reports  of  which 
I  have  availed  myself  in  the  composition  of 
this  history.  I  pray  God,  the  author  and 
father  of  aU  truth,  that  as  he  has  given  me 
the  fixed  purpose  of  fidsifying  nothing  for 
the  purpose  or  deception,  so  he  will  give  me 
light  to  prevent  me  frt>m  stating  what  is 
false,  in  consequence  of  being  myself  de- 
ndved.] 


ramminata,  come  si  vedrk  uel  racconto  che 
ftoeio  ddle  scritture  e  relationi  delle  quali 
mi  s(m  servito  nella  tessitura  di  questa  istoria. 
Prego  Dio,  autore  e  padre  d'ogni  verity,  si- 
come  mi  ha  dato  ferma  volonta  di  non  dir 
nai  bugia  per  in|[annare,  cosl  mi  concede 
lume  di  non  dirmai  il  falso  con  essere  ingan- 


A  prayer  very  worthy  of  an  historian. 
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He  oondudes  at  the  electioo  of  eaidioals  in  1587,  with  the  words  "E  le  tperaiue 
contrarie  idle  proprie  appareoxe." — [H<^es  are  often  contrary  to  proper  appearanoea.] 

I  have  adopted  a  [^reat  many  of  his  notices,  after  comparing^  them  with  those  from  other 
quarters;  what  ranain,  it  would  exceed  the  compass  of  tne  work  to  add  here. 

58. 

Sixti  y.  Fontificis  ICaxinu  vita  a  Goido  Gualterio  Sangenesino  descripta. — [lifis  of  fiiscCas 
y.  Supreme  Pontiff,  by  Guido  Gualterio  of  Saugeno.]  MS.  of  the  Ahieri  libiaiT. 
yill.  F.  1.  54  leaves. 

Tempesti  speaks  of  a  Joopial  of  the  times  of  Sixtus  y.,  by  an  author  of  this  name.*  It  » 
the  same  that  our  biographer  has  composed ;  in  this  work  he  speaks  of  the  pievkNis  one. 
He  had  been  specially  rewarded  for  his  endeavours. 

The  copy  in  the  Altieri  palace  is  very  authentic  and  perhaps  unique.  It  has  notes  in  the 
author's  handwritinj^.  ^Me  puero  cum  in  patria  mea  Sangeno,"  &&,  [While  I  was  a  boy 
in  my  native  place  Sangeno,  ac.,]  he  sa^rs  in  these,  so  that  there  is  no  room  fonr  doubt. 

He  wrote  it  soon  after  Sixtus's  death,  in  the  first  times  of  Clement  yilL,  whom  he  often 
mentions.  He  mentions  thst  the  news  of  Henry  IV.'s  transition  to  catholidsm  had  just 
arrived,  so  that  we  may  assume  the  year  1593  with  certainty  as  the  year  of  the  omnpoaitiaB. 

The  author  is  particularly  worthy  of  credit.  He  stood  closely  connected  with  the  Peretti 
family.  Maiy  Felicia,  daughter  of  Signora  Camilla,  was  educated  in  Sangeno ;  tibe  autibor's 
daughter  was  her  intimate  firiend;  Be  himself  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Anthwiy 
Bosto,  the  secretary  of  Montalto's  first  patron,  cardinal  Carpi :  "summa  mihi  cum  eo  neoes- 
situdo  intercedebat." 

We  see  accordingly  that  he  is  well  informed  diiefly  on  the  earlier  drcnmstaneea  in  the 
life  of  the  pope. 

To  these  he  devotes  the  first  part  of  his  writii^. 

He  relates  how  Fra  Felice  first  became  acquainted  with  Paul  ly.  At  the  bmndng  of  a 
Minorite  church  in  the  Mark,  the  consecrated  wafer  remained  intact.  This  muit  have  been 
connected  with  some  special  circumstances.  Enough,  a  serious  cgnsnltation  waa  bdd  nboot 
it.  The  cardinals  of  the  Inquisition,  the  generals  of  the  Orders,  and  many  oUisr  pnlates 
were  present.  Cardinal  Carpi  brought  Montalto  alongaith  him,  and  inusted  that  tUs 
favourite  of  his  also  should  be  allowed  to  express  his  opinion.  Montalto  gave  an  opinioB 
which  to  all  appeared  the  best:  Carpi  went  away  delighted.  ''In  qua  iententiam  ah  ouu- 
bus  itum  est.  Soi^^s  cardinalis  Carpensis  dixit:  Probe  noram  quern  virum  hue  addnis- 
sem.*'— -[All  agreed  to  bis  opinion.  Cardinal  Carpi  rising  said:  I  wdl  knew  what  soft  of 
person  I  had  brought  hither.^ 

The  description  given  of  his  Aristotelian  endeavours  is  remarkable. 

The  edition  of  Postus,  who  was  in  fiict  a  disciple  of  Montalto,  is  directly  ascribed  to  the 
latter  by  Gualterius. 

piaving  collected  copies  of  the  wvA»  of 
Aristotle  and  of  Averron  from  manr  ancient 
Ubrsries,  these  works  he  amended,  en>ur- 
gated,  and  collected  in  fitting  onnler,  mto 
eleven  tomet,  as  they  call  them.  The  mid- 
dle and  the  great  Averroes  be  threw  iato 
books,  and  the  posterior  exposition  he  by  a 
fitting  distribution  accommodated  to  Aris- 
totle's text.  He  discovered  and  set  forth  tiie 
middle  exposition  of  Averroes  in  seven  books 


"  Aristotelis  Averroisque  opera  ex  pluribus 
antiquisbibliothccisexemplaria  nactus  emen- 
davit,  expnrgavit,  aptoque  ordine  in  tomos, 
ut  vocant,  undecim  digessit.  Mediam  et 
ma^am  Averrois  in  libros  posteriorem  ex- 
positionem  apta  distributione  Aristotelis 
textui  accommodavit:  mediam  Averrois  ex- 
positiouem  in  septem  metaphysicorum  libros 
mvenit,  exposuit,  ejusdem  Averrois  epito- 
mata  quaesita  et  epistolas  suis  restituit  locis, 
solutionibus  contradictionum  a  doctissimo 
Zunara  editis  centum  addidif 


of  metaphysics,  and  the  epitomata  quaesita 
and  epistles  of  the  said  Averroes,  he  restored 
to  their  proper  places,  and  added  a  hushed 
to  the  solutions  of  contradictions  pnUii&ed 
by  the  most  learned  Zunara  Qn  which  the 
contradictions  between  AristoUe  and  Aver- 
roes  are  reconciled).] 

He  then  delineates  the  character  of  his  hero.  "  .Magnanimns  dignoscebatur,  ad  iram 
tamen  pronus.  Somni  potens:  dbi  parcissimus:  in  otio  nunquam  visus  nisi  aut  de  studiis 
aut  de  negotiis  meditans."— PHe  was  distinguished  for  magnanimity,  yet  sul^ect  to  ancer. 
Having  great  command  of  sleep;  most  sparing  of  food;  never  seen  when  at  leisure  but 
thinking  about  study  or  business.] 

So  he  proceeds  to  the  condave.  Here  he  b^ns  to  describe  the  deeds  of  Sixtns  y., 
according  to  his  various  virtues:  Religio,  Pietat,  Justitia,  Fortitude,  Magmficentim,  Provi- 
dentia. 
Strange  as  this  classification  is,  yet  it  brings  out  a  number  of  fine  things. 
Gualterius  eageriy  endeavours  to  defend  the  pope  against  the  complaints  that  were  brought 
a^nst  him  on  account  of  the  taxes  he  imposed.  But  mark  how.  "Imprimis  ignorare 
yidenl^r,  pontificem  Romanum  non  in  nostras  solum  facultates  sed  in  nos  etiam  ipaos 
imperium  habere." — [First  they  seem  to  forget  that  the  Roman  pontiff  has  power  not  only 
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CM-er  our  wHmtmuBt,  bat  e?ni  over  ourselves.]  What  would  petiple  say  at  tbe  present  dsy  to 
this  right  on  the  part  of  the  state? 

He  drvotei  hia  attention  particulariy  to  the  buildings  erected  by  Siztus  V.,  and  on  these 
is  very  interesting. 

lie  describes  the  state  of  the  old  Lateran.  "Erat  aula  pcrmania  quam  concilii  aidam 
voeabant "  [there  was  a  very  large  halt  which  thev  callea  the  nail  of  the  council],  no 
doubt  on  account  of  the  Lateran  council,  until  Leo  A.'s  time, — '*  crant  porticus  tractnsquc 
cum  sacellis  nounullia  et  cubiculis  ab  aula  usque  ad  S.  Sabae  quam  S.  Salvatoris  capellam 
▼ocauk.  Erant  a  scalarum  gradus  et  porticua  vetustissima  e  qua  veteres  poutifioes,  qui 
Laterannm  incolebant,  popuTo  beiiedicebaut.  Aedea  illae  Tetercs  maxima  populi  Teuera- 
tioue  cdebrari  solebaut,  cum  in  illia  uon  pauca  monumenta  esse  crederentur  llierosolymis 
usque  dq^ortata.  8ed  fortasse  res  in  superstitiouem  abierat:  itaque  Siitus,  justis  de  causis 
ut  credere  par  es^  senratis  ouibusdam  prubatioribua  monumcutis,  Sanctis  scalis  alio  traus- 
btis,  omnia  demolitus  est.— [There  were  porticoes  and  passa^  with  some  chapels  and 
donnitcnriea  reaching  from  the  hall  aa  far  aa  S.  Sabac,  wiiich  la  called  the  chapel  of  St. 
Saviour,  lliere  were  a  flif^t  of  holy  atepa  and  a  moat  ancient  portico  from  which  the  old 
pMitiffi  who  occupied  the  Lateran,  blessed  the  people.  Tliese  ancient  buildings  used  to  be 
celebrated  with  the  utmost  veneration  of  the  people,  seeing  that  they  were  supposed  to 
eontain  not  a  few  monumenta  brought  evcu  from  Jerusalem.  But  the  thing  had  perhapa 
gone  into  superstition.  Sixtua  accordingly,  for  aound  reaaona  we  may  fairly  believe,  after 
preaenring  aome  of  the  more  approved  monuments,  and  having  tranaferred  the  holy  atepa  to 
another  quarter,  demoliahed  the  whole] 

We  aee  that  the  author  aubmita.  but  he  foela  the  wrong  done. 

No  leaa  worth  our  notice  ia  the  description  of  St.  Peter's,  aa  it  existed  at  this  period  (1593). 

"In  Vaticano  tbohim  maximum  tholoaque 
mioorea  atque  adeo  aacellum  mi^ui  quod  ma- 
j<Hnem  cneUam  voeant  aliaque  minora  aacella 
et  aediflcationem  totam  novi  tempU  Petro 
Aj^tolo  dicati  penitua  abaolvit.  At  plum- 
beiB  tegere  laminis,  omamentaiiue  quae 
animo  £atinarat  adhibere,  templique  pavi- 
lucnta  atemcre  non  potuit,  morte  sublatus. 
At  quae  supennut  Clemens  VIIL  persecu- 
tuma  perfecturusque  creditur,  qui  tholum 
ipaiim  plumbeia  jam  coutexit  laminis,  aanc- 
fisiimae  cmds  vexillum  aeneum  inauratum 
in^Mauit,  templi  illius  pavimentum  jam  im- 
plevit,  aeqnavit,  stravit  pulcherrime,  totique 
temph)  aptandoetexomandodiligcntiaainiam 
dat  <^peTam:  cum  vero  ex  Michaelia  Angeli 
furma  erit  abaohitum,  autiquitatem  omnem 
cito  anpeFsbit" 


[In  the  Vatican  he  completely  finished  the 
great  dome  and  amallcr  domea,  and  alao  the 
larger  temple  which  they  call  the  larger 
chapel,  and  otlicr  smaller  temples,  and  the 
entire  building  of  the  new  temple  dedicated 
to  the  apostle  Peter.  But  death  preveuted 
hia  covering  them  with  leada,  and  from  add- 
ing the  ornamenta  he  had  intended,  and  from 
laving  the  pavementa  of  the  temple.  But 
what  thiu^  are  left,  it  ia  believed  that 
Clement  Vlll.  will  follow  out  and  perfect, 
who  haa  already  covered  the  dome  with  leada, 
has  aet  up  the  staudanl  of  holy  croaa  in  gilt 
braaa,  haa  put  in,  levelled,  and  beaiitiiuUy  laid 
the  pavement  of  that  temple,  and  is  giving 
hia  utmoat  endeavonra  to  make  the  whole 
fitting  and  beautiful :  when  indeed  it  is  fin- 
ished off  in  the  form  prcacribed  by  Micliael 
Angelo,  it  will  directly  aurpaaa  all  antiquity.] 

We  perceive  that  atill  people  never  contemplated  anything  but  the  carrjing  out  of  the 
plan  M  Michael  Angelov  and  it  aeema  aa  if  all  had  been  by  that  time  actually  finiahed 
(penitua  abaolvit). 

We  have  already  had  a  remarkable  notice  with  reapect  to  the  Culosauaes.  I  will  add  here 
■omething  farther. 

The  author  ia  speaking  of  the  piaxsa  on  the  Quirinal.  He  says  of  the  methods  adapted 
§ot  ita  beautifieation  by  Sixtua  V.:  **Oruavit  perenni  fonte  et  marmoreia  Praxitclia  et  Phi- 
diaa  equia,  quoa  vetuatato  cum  eorum  rectonbua  defonnatoa  una  cum  baai  marmorea  in 
— '  ^' formam  eonciunavit  et  e  veterc  aedc  ante  Constantini  thermaa  in  alteram  areae 


partem  pro|)e  8.  Pauli  mooachorum  aedea  transtulit." — [He  ornamented  it  with  the  iwren- 
uial  fonntama  and  marble  horaea  of  Praxitelea  and  Phidias,  which  na  well  os  the  men  that 
bold  them,  being  in  a  bad  condition  from  their  great  age,  together  with  their  marble  pedestal, 
he  repaired  according  to  their  old  form,  and  traiisferretl  them  from  their  oM  site  before  the 
hatha  of  Conatantiue,  into  another  part  of  the  area  near  the  buildings  of  the  uionka  of  St. 
Paul.]  In  old  drawiuga,  too,  one  of  which  ia  copied  in  Meier  (aee  Gcach.  der  Kuiuft  U.  229, 
and  accompanying  i^tcs,  Tkfd  XV.),  the  Colossusea  appear  in  a  very  mutilated  atate:  much 
aa  they  axe  deacribed  by  our  Venetiaus  (sec  p.  473).  Evidently  they  firnt  received  their  present 
form  under  Sixtus  V. 

54. 

Galeaini  Vita  Sixti  V.— [Galcaini'a  life  of  Sixtua  V.]    Vatican,  5438.  (122  leaves.) 

A  manuscript  without  any  proper  title,  and  with  the  following  dedication  on  tlie  first  leaf :" 

[To  the  most  holy  father  Sixtus  V.,  au. 
preme  pontiff,  most  vigilant  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  God,  moat  prudent  prince,  most 
wiae  moderator  and  rector  of  the  univeraal 
("liristian  republic,  this  comnientanr  on  the 
hfe  and  achievements  pubhdy  and  jjontifi- 


'Sanctissimo  patri  Sixto  V.,  pontifid 
maximo^  vigilantiaaimo  eodesiae  I)ei  paatoh, 
providentiaaimo  prindpi,  aapientissimo  uni- 
versae  rcipablicae  chnstianae  moderatori  et 
rectori,  commentarium  hoc  de  vita  rebuKque 
abeo  in  singulos  annos  diesque  pnblicc  et 
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EiH&at  tctii  gettiique  distributiim  tc  luca- 1  aSty  done  and  performed  by  him,  from  ynr 
ter  icriptimi  Petroa  Galesinus  magno  et  to  vear  and  day  toda^,  after  hmTin^  ainuged 
auiiimo  benigiussimoque  patrono  singalahs  and  clearly  written  it,  Peter  Gattftini  oas 
in  iUum  pietatia  atque  observantiae  ergo  in  dedicated  to  his  great,  supreme^  and  moat 
perpetuum  dicavit."  beni^pant  patron,  aa  a  perpetual  memofial 

of  hia  ainglilar  dntiflilneaa  and  respect  for 
him.] 

neae  words  intimate  at  onoe  that  here  we  have  rather  a  oanegyric  than  a  biomphy. 

Tike  auth<Hr  considers  it  remarkable  that  Sixtus  V.  shoold  have  beeen  the  roorai  child 
bom  of  his  parents,  ''sol  enim  quarto  die  creatus  est;"  [for  the  sun  was  created  on  tiie 
lomrth  day;]  and  that  he  was  elected  (pope)  on  the  day  on  which  Rome  was  founded. 

The  account  given  of  the  pope's  eanier  ^ears  is  yery  fragmentary.  Here  too  it  is  nroved 
tiiat  a  sifted  youth  usually  thrires  best  in  poverty,  and  under  severe  discipline,  in  the 
fiunily  of  the  Peretti,  the  mother  was  severe:  "Matns  metii,  cimi  aliquid  mali  ae  coomie- 
misse  videre^  iu  omnes  partes  corporis  se  exdtavit." — [Trom  dread  of  hia  mother  he  tiem- 
Ued  all  over,  on  seeing  that  he  had  anyhow  deserved  it.j 

Labours  in  the  country.  "Opus  manu  faciebat,  ita  ut  vel  hortos  cdleret»  vd  axbotea 
aereret,  aut  aliqua  ratione  mstar  duigentissimi  agricolae,  egr^iae  insiticmis  opera  oonaererel; 
interlocaret." — [He  set  his  hands  to  work  in  ue  cultivation  of  gardens  or  the  aowing  of 
tren,  or  after  any  other  way  like  a  most  diligent  husbandman,  in  placing  them  togiMuac,  or 
intermingling  them  by  a  process  of  most  cardul  grafting.] 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  popedom,  we  are  particnlariy  struck  with  that  stricter  refigioiis 
tendency  to  which  Sixtus  V.  devoted  himsdf ;  for  example,  in  buildings : — 

"Ut  urbis  opera  et  idolatriae  simulacra, 
inanis  et  fialsae  gloriolae  insanarumque  su- 
perstitionum  monuments,  adhuc  in  urbe  iam 
diu  nimis  inveterata  quadam  renun  olim  Ro- 
manarum  a  Christiano  cultu  abhorrentium 
curiositate, ...  ad  Christianae  pietatis  omap 
mentum  pertraheret." 


The  origin  of  the  Lateran  palace: — 

"  Pontifex  cum  vix  cubiculom  inveniret  quo 
se  reciperet,  continno  jussit  aedes  pontifida 
mi^estate  dignas  iu  Laterano  extrui:  valde 
enim  absurdum  absonumque  duxit  basilicam 
Lateianensem,  omniiun  ecclesiarum  matrem, 
proprium  pontificis  Romani  episcopatum, 
aedes  non  habere  quae  cum  tanta  episcopatua 
dignitate  conTenireut.*' 

In  general,  he  thinks  Rome  very  pious : — 

"  Dat  magna  pietatis  et  integritatis  indicia. 
Clericomm  disdplina  fere  est  ad  pristinos 
sanctissimos  mores  restituta,  ratio  divini 
cultUB  administratioque  sacrarum  aediiun  ad 
probatum  veterem  morem  plane  perducta. 
.  .  .  Ubique  in  ipsis  ecdesiis  genuflexioues : 
nbique  in  omni  fere  urbis  renoue  fideles  ^ui 
sacra  ilia  sexta  feria  (Good-Friday)  infimtis 
verberibus  miserandum  in  modum  propria 
teiga  ita  lacerabant  ut  sanguis  iu  terram 
usque  defluxerit." 


[That  he  might  bring  to  the  adornment  of 
Cniristian  piety  the  wonca  of  the  city  and  the 
images  of  idolatry,  monuments  of  an  emp^ 
and  false  pretence  to  £^oiy,  and  of  inaane  n^ 
perstitions,  still  too  much  rooted  in  the  city, 
from  a  certain  curiosity  with  respect  to  Ro- 
man thinp  of  days  i^oat  by,  and  abboncnt 
from  Christian  worship.] 


[The  pontiff,  when  he  could  hardly  find  m 
plaise  to  sleep  in,  forthwith  ordered  buildings 
worthy  of  the  pontifical  dignity  to  be  reared 
in  the  Lateran ;  for  he  thot^t  it  very  ab- 
surd and  incongruous,  that  the  Lateran 
basilic— the  mother  oi  all  the  diurdie%  tiie 
peculiar  biBhopric  of  the  Roman  pontiff — 
should  not  have  buildings  corresponding  to 
so  much  episcopal  dignity.] 

[It  ^ves  ^[reat  proofs  of  piety  and  integrity. 
The  discipbne  of  the  dersv  has  been  aunost 
brought  back  to  the  most  hdy  morals  of  the 
ancient  times,  the  method  of  divine  worship^ 
and  the  administration  of  the  sacred  edifioeiL 
have  evidently  been  restored  to  the  approved 
old  modeL  .  .  .  Everywhere^  in  the  very 
churchesy  you  see  genuflexions :  evenrwhcac^ 
in  almost  all  quarters  of  the  dty,  there  are 
faithful  who,  on  Good-Friday,  so  lacerated 
their  own  backs  with  infinite  stripes,  in  a 
miserable  manner,  that  the  Uood  flowed  to 
the  very  ground.] 


55. 

Vita  Sixti  V.  anonyms.    [Anonymous  life  of  Sixtus  V.]    Vatic,  n.  5563. 

Tliis  consists  of  only  a  few  leaves  on  the  youthftil  yesrs  of  Sixtus  V.  His  nam^  Pdix,  is 
said  to  have  owed  its  origin  to  a  dream  that  his  father  had  had. 

56. 
Relatione  al  Papa  Sisto  V.    [Report  to  Pope  Sixtus  V.]    41  leaves. 

From  a  member  of  the  Curia,  who  did  not  frequent  the  palace,  and  who  knew  only  as 
much  as  everybody  else  did :  originally  addressed  to  a  friend  who  wanted  to  be  informed 
with  respect  to  the  doings  of  Sixtus  V.,  and  afterwards  to  the  pope  himselt 

In  writings  such  ss  tlutt  before  us,  written  by  mediocre  peoiue  who  only  occasionally  step 
out  from  the  common  crowd,  it  is  worth  while  to  observe  what  effiect  a  government 
in  reneral  on  the  mass  of  the  public 

fa  that  bcfote  um,  which  is  whiten  ihxoagViout  m  the  atricter  religious  tone  which 
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to  pedomiiuite  towards  the  cIom  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we  see  first  of  all  what  a  power- 
fill  unpresaion  was  produeed  by  the  conversion  of  heathen  into  Christian  monnments. 


"Le  croci  santissime  in  dma  delle  gogliee 
le  statne  delU  prendpi  apo8t(^i  sopra  le 
eolonne  scanodlano  la  memoria  delle  antiche 
iddlatn^  .  .  .  come  anco  che  la  croce  posta 
in  nuuio  ddla  statua  sopra  la  torre  di  Cam- 
iiido^lio  significante  Boma  ci  mostra  che 
noggi  Roma,  do^  il  papa,  nun  opra  la  spada 
per  soggi<^ure  il  mondo  a  guisa  d'  inndeli 
impenSori  Komani  ma  la  croce  per  salutifero 
giomo  deU*  universo.** 


(The  most  holy  crosses  on  the  sommits  of 
the  obelisks,  and  the  statues  of  the  chief 
apostles  on  the  columus,  obliterate  the  recol- 
lection of  the  old  idolatries,  ...  as  also  the 
cross  placed  in  the  hand  of  the  statue  above 
the  tower  of  Campidoglio,  as  an  emblem  of 
Rome,  show  to  us  that  now-a-days  Rome — 
that  is,  the  pope— employs  not  the  sword  for 
the  subjection  of  the  world,  like  the  infidel 
Roman  emperors,  but  the  cross  for  the  day 
of  salvation  to  the  universe.] 

It  is  striking  to  see  how  popnlar  these  ideas  of  spiritual  supremacy  were,  even  to  people 
of  inferior  consideration.  The  author  further  denies  that  the  pope,  as  some  say,  in  order  to 
mp])ear  wise — "|>er  esser  savione" — thought  of  making  his  treasure  nseftil  in  the  wav  of  pro- 
eaxing  him  consideration  among  the  princes ;  of  this  he  had  no  need ;  his  idea  ratW  was, 
that  he  would  reward  obedient  princes  and  punish  the  refractoqr.  "  Col  tesoro  castigfaeri  i 
TOCTdpi  ribelli  di  santa  chiesa  et  ly  uter&  i  prencipi  obbedienti  nelle  imprese  cattoUche." — 
^¥llth  his  treasure  he  will  chastise  the  rebellious  nrinces  of  the  holv  diurch,  and  assist  the 
obedientprinces  in  their  catholic  enterprises.}  He  lauds  Sixtus  for  havinjg  excommunicated 
Henry  Iv.    "  Subito  fatto  papa  ricorse  a  Dio  per  a^uto,  e  poi  priv6  defregno  di  Navarra 

Sdlo  soellerato  re  eretico, .  .  .  e  con  ^ueste  armi  spirituali  principalmente  i  papi  hsnno  dis- 
ti  e  fktti  imperatori  e  re." — [Immediately  on  being  made  pope,  he  had  recourse  to  Ood 

Ibr  aid,  and  then  deprived  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre  that  wicked  heretical  king, 

and  with  these  spiritual  arms  chiefly  the  popes  have  made  and  unmade  emperors  and  longs.] 

l%at  priests  and  monks  are  to  be  considered  as  a  militia  belonging  to  the  pope,  is  here  opoily 

maintained  even  on  the  Roman  catholic  side : 

[The  pope  keeps  large  garrisons  in  all 
kingdoms,  consistmg  of  friars,  monks,  and 
priests,  so  numerous  and  so  well  paid  and 
provided  for  in  peace  as  well  as  war.  ...  In 
religious  matters  he  desires  to  be  sole  and 
absolute  master,  as  God  would  have  it :  .  .  . 
and  blessed  are  those  peoples  that  have  the 
most  obedient  princes.  .  .  .  Would  princes 
but  think  of  treating  of  matters  of  state  with 
the  priests  before  tlMsy  do  so  with  their  secu- 
lar councillors,  beUeve  me  thev  would  keep 


"  n  papa  tiene  grossi  presidii  in  tutti  regni, 
die  sono  fitati  monad  e  preti,  in  tanto  numero 
e  ood  bene  stipendiati  e  provisti  in  tempo  di 
pace  e  di  guerra.  .  .  .  NeUe  cose  della  religi- 
one  vuole  esser^' patrone  solo  et  assoluto, 
■ioome  Dio  vuole :  .  .  .  e  beati  c^uei  populi 
die  avranno  prendpi  obbedientissimi.  .  .  . 
8e  i  prendpi  manterranno  il  pensiero  di  trat- 
tar  le  cose  delU  stati  prima  con  U  sacerdoti 
die  con  i  lor  consiglien  seoolari,  credami  che 
manterranno  i  sndditi  obbedienti  e  iiedelL" 

their  subjects  obedient  and  fitithful.] 

AH  the  tenets  of  politico-ecdesiastico  doctrine  here  come  out  in  a  popular  shape.  But 
what  was  this  secular  power  on  the  part  of  the  pope,  compared  with  the  authori^  he  pos- 
sesses of  raising  a  poor  servant  of  Uod  to  be  a  saint  ?  Those  canonisations,  which  Sixtus 
y.  had  renewed  our  author  cannot  sufficiently  commend : 

[For  the  greater  glory  of  Ood,  he  has  dedi- 
cated some  festival  days  to  saints  that  were 
not  in  the  calendar,  partly  to  give  to  Chris- 
tians opportunities  of  spending  so  much  the 
more  time  in  honour  of  uod  for  the  salvation 
of  their  souls,  with  the  intercessions  of  saints 
and  abstinence  from  servile  employments, 
partly  that  honour  may  be  done  to  the  ser- 
vants of  God.] 

Among  other  reasons,  he  adduces  aUo  the  following : — 


'  "A  ma^or  gloria  di  Dio,  ha  dedicato  al- 
euni  norm  fntivi  a  santi  cb^  non  erano  nel 
cdendario,  si  per  dare  occasioni  a'  christiani 
di  spendere  tanto  piil  tempo  in  honor  di  Dio 
per  sahite  ddk  anime  loro  con  I'intercessione 
S  santi  astenendon  dsW*  op«re  servili,  si 
percfae  siano  onorati  gli  amid  di  Dio." 


"  Per  iiur  vedere  gli  infedeli  e  felsi  christi- 
ani dMS  solo  i  veri  servi  di  Chiisto  salvatore 
fiumo  camminare  i  xoppi,  parlare  i  muti,  ve- 
dere i  decfai,  e  resusdtare  i  morti." 


[In  order  to  make  the  infidels  and  false 
Christians  see  that  only  the  tnw  servants  of 
Christ  the  Saviour  can  make  the  lame  walk, 
tht  dumb  speak,  the  blind  see,  and  raise  the 
dead  to  life  again.] 


57. 

Relatione  presentata  nell'  eccf**  collegio  dal  et^  Signor  Lorenso  Priuli,  ritomato  di  Roma, 
158^  2  Luglio. — [Report  presented  in  the  most  excellent  coll«»  by  the  most  illustrious 
Lord  Lorenso  Priuli,  on  his  return  from  Rome,  2d  July,  1586.J 

From  the  Roman  let  us  pass  to  the  Venetian  memorials. 

Lorenso  Priuli  lived  dunug  the  last  years  of  Gregory  XIII.  and  the  first  of  Sixtus  V. ;  he 
is  Ml  on  the  subject  of  the  contrast  between  them. 

We  must  not  allow  oursdves  at  once  to  be  carried  awinr  with  this :  the  first  times  of  a 
pope  geaniDy  make  a  better  impreiiian  than  the  last    Whether  it  be  that  with  advandsi^^ 
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yetn  there  it  iiece««rily  a  decKne  in  the  talent  for  gOTemmeat,  or  hecanse  in  tnttj  nai 
there  is  gradoally  found  much  that  people  could  willing^ly  dispense  with. 
But  l^uli  is  not  unfair.    He  considers  that  even  Grq^ory  was  very  useful  to  tiie  dinrA 

"Nelk  bonti^  della  rita,  nel  nroeurare  il  [In  the  goodness  of  his  hit,  in  the  attcn- 
cnlto  ecdesiastico,  Tossenransa  del  concilio,  la  tion  paid  to  church  worship,  the  keq^ing  of 
fesidenBa  dei  vesoovi,  nell*  eccellenaa  della  dot-  the  council*  the  residence  oi  the  faisAon  i> 
tnna,  I'uno  legale  Taltroteologicale,  sipossono  the  eieeUency  of  leamin|^  the  one  InoUp  tiw 
dire  assai  similL"  other  theological,  they  nuf^t  be  mm  to  be 

much  alike.] 

He  praises  God  for  haTin|^  S^ren  his  church  sudi  disting^nished  dueft. 

We  obaenre  that  the  foreign  ambassadors  also  were  inspired  with  the  smie  tone  of  senti- 
ment  that  prerailed  at  court. 

Priuli  thinks  the  choice  of  Sixtns  V.  (as  pope)  altogether  wonderful,  the  immfdiatf  woA 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  He  reminds  his  native  dty  that  it  had  owed  its  eminent  poaitioB  to 
befaig  on  a  good  understanding  with  the  popes:  be  advises^  abo?e  aU  tUngSy  the  Keeping  up 
of  tM  same. 

68. 

Belatione  dd  d"^  si^  GioT.  Gritii  ritomato  tmbaaeiatore  da  Roma  anno  1589. — pScport  «f 
the  most  ilhistnous  signor  Gior.  Gritti,  <m  his  return  as  ambaaeador  fimn  Kma^  m  Htm 
year  1589.] 

In  the  Venetian  archives  we  find  only  a  defective  cony. 

I  tried  with  greareagemess  to  find  another,  which  I  had  seen  at  the  Ambroaian  Kbrary 
at  Milan,  but  that  copy  contained  just  as  moch,  and  not  a  word  more  than  the  Other. 

This  is  so  much  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  author  goes  most  wstematieaBy  to  woit. 
He  is  first  to  treat  of  the  states  of  the  church ;  then  of  the  person  of  the  pope,  whoae 
admirer  he  announces  himself;  third,  of  the  olgects  he  simra  at ;  and  lastfy,  at  the  car^ 
and  the  court. 

Of  the  first  part  only  there  is  now  a  small  part  extant.  Hie  aaunaeilpi  bredw  off  just 
where  the  author  is  about  to  show  how  tiie  revenuet  of  Sixtus  had  inereaaed.  Ncrertheicss 
I  cannot  doubt  that  the  work  was  completed.  What  we  have  is  at  least  no  AMAeh,  hvt  part 
of  an  elaborate  work 

But  still  it  is  curious  that,  even  in  the  archives,  there  is  only  a  defsetive  eopy. 

59. 

Relatione  di  Roma  dell'  ambaseiatore  Badocr  K'  rclata  in  senate  anno  1580.---rReport  on 
Rome,  firom  the  ambassador  Badoer,  knight,  given  in  the  senate  in  1589.] 

This  report  is  wanting  in  the  Venetian  archives.  It  is  ^  be  found  in  the  colIectkMi  of 
the  Orsini  familv;  but  it,  too,  is  only  fragmentary. 

There  arc  eight  leaves  which  contain  only  a  few  notices  in  reference  to  the  rural  district  & 

Badoer  remarks  that  Venice  estranged  its  partissns  in  the  Mark  by  either  ddivering  too 
many  of  them  up  to  the  pope,  or  causing  them  to  be  executed  at  his  request. 

The  increase  of  the  trade  of  Ancona  had  been  spoken  of,  yet  the  ambassador  had  no  finrs 
that  it  would  prove  prejudicial  to  the  Venetians. 


**  Essendo  state  imposte  allora  (bd  seiner 
hinreise)  da  Sisto  V.  doi  per  cento  sopra  tutte  le 
mercantie,  le  quali  a  querelle  d'  Anconitani 
ftirono  poi  levate,  non  era  gionta  in  14  mesi 
alcuna  nave  in  quel  porto." 


[Imposts  being  then  (at  the  time  of  bis 
journey)  laid  bv  Siztus  V.  at  the  rate  of  two 
per  cent,  on  all  merchaiMUse,  which  were  af- 
terwards ti^en  off  on  the  eomplainta  of  the 
Ancona  people,  in  the  space  of  14  montha  no 
vessel  had  arrived  at  that  port] 

We  see  that  the  two  imposts  of  Grcgoiy  and  Sixtus  V.,  although  thev  were  taken  off 
again,  yet  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  resliziue  profits,  into  which  the  merchants  saw  them- 
selves suddenlv  thrown,  powerfully  contributea  to  the  decline  of  the  trade  of  Ancona.  Most 
business  was  acne  at  that  time  in  the  articles  of  camlet  and  furs,  yet  the  Jews  found  no  pro- 
per opportunity  for  barter  in  cloth  or  other  waves.  The  customs  were  now  farmed  at  1^000 
seudi,  and  even  this  wss  never  realised. 

Badoer,  moreover,  remarks,  that  the  example  of  Spain  should  be  imitated,  and  that  the 
friends  they  might  have  in  the  Mark  should  oe  kept  m  pay.  He  breaks  off  just  as  he  is 
about  to  name  those  friends. 

00 
Dispacd  Venett- [Venetian  Despatches]  1573-1590. 

Nobody  would  believe  that,  with  such  abundance  of  monuments,  a  defidency  Aould  be 
fdt  notwithstanding.  Yet  this  is  almost  the  case  here.  We  see  what  an  evil  star  presided 
over  the  relations  with  Venice :  the  Roman  written  memorials  throw  light  only  on  the  ear- 
lier tiroes  of  this  pontificate  with  any  ftdness ;  I  should  have  found  mysdf  thrown  back  at 
last  upon  Teropesti  for  this  last  year — one  of  the  most  important  epodis — ^had  not  the  de- 
spatches of  the  Venetian  ambassadors  come  to  my  assistance. 

I  bad  already  excerpted  at  Tienna  tbt  whole  aeries  of  Venetian  despatches  from  1573  to 
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1S90,  preserved  in  the  trehircs  there,  partly  in  tnthentic  coj^ei,  partly  in  rubricatoriea  made 
for  the  use  of  the  state. 

There  is  indeed  a  certain  difficnlty  in  making  ourseWea  masters  of  the  former.  Sometimes 
the  despatches  for  a  single  month  will  present  100  leaves :  they  have  been  damaged  with  salt 
water  in  coming  by  sea ;  they  break  on  oeing  opened ;  and  the  breath  is  affected  with  a  nause- 
ous dost.  The  rubricatories  are  more  easily  hsndled.  Th^  have  been  protected  with  coversi ; 
stnd  the  work  of  condensation  facilitates  the  separation  of  matters  of  importance  from  the 
thousand  insignificant  affurs  which  two  Italian  states  may  have  had  with  each  other,  and 
which  are  quite  unworthy  of  being  reproduced  in  history. 

Here  now  we  find  the  intelligence  transmitted  by  Paul  Tiepoli  to  1576,  by  Anthony  Tie* 
poli  to  1578,  by  Zuanne  Correr  to  1581,  Lunardo  Donato  to  1583,  Lorenio  Priuli  to  1586, 
Zuanne  Gritti  to  1589,  Alberto  Badoer  to  1591. 

Among  these  regular  ambassadors  there  appear  now  and  then  extraordinary  ones.  Zuanne 
Seranso  mm.  October  1581  to  February  1582,  who  was  deputed  about  the  dissensions  on  the 
subject  of  the  patriarchate  of  Aquileja ;  the  congratulatory  embassy  of  the  year  1585,  sent  to 
Sixtus  v.,  which  was  composed,  of  M.  Ant.  Barbaro,  Giacomo  Foscarini,  Marino  Grimaiii, 
and  Lunardo  Donato,  and  had  its  general  correspondence  reduced  to  writine  by  the  secretary 
Padavino ;  finally,  Lunardo  Donato,  who  was  sent  anew  about  the  poUtiod  complications  of 
the  year  1589.  The  despatches  of  the  last  are  by  Car  the  most  important :  here  the  relation 
between  the  renublic  ana  the  nope  was  even  of  consequence  in  the  historv  of  the  world ;  for- 
tunately, too,  tnej'  are  to  be  found  in  all  their  extent  under  the  titli^  **  Kegistro  delle  Icttere 
del)'  ill"*  signor  limardo  Donato  K'  ambasdatore  straordinario  al  sommo  pontefice :  comincia 
a  13  Ottobre  1589  e  finisce  a  19  Decembre  1589."— [Register  of  the  letters  of  the  most  illus- 
trious signor  Lunardo  Donato,  knight,  ambassador  extraordinaiv  to  the  supreme  pontiff :  it 
commences  at  13th  October,  1589,  and  ends  at  19th  December,  1589.] 

And  even  therewithal  we  still  do  not  know  the  whole  of  the  collective  ambassadorial  pro- 
oedure.  There  is  also  a  special  secret  correspondence  of  the  ambassador's  with  the  Council 
of  Ten,  which  is  found  very  beautifully  written  on  parchment :  the  first  volume,  under  the 
title  of  "  Libro  primo  da  Roma,  secreto  del  oonsiglio  di  X^  sotto  il  serenissimo  D.  Aluise 
Moeenigo  inclito  duca  di  Venetia." — fFirst  book  from  Rome,  secret  of  the  Council  of  Ten, 
under  the  most  serene  D.  Aluise  Moeenigo,  renowned  duke  of  Venice] :  the  subsequent 
Tolumes  have  corresponding  titles. 

I  am  quite  aware  of  what  may  be  urged  against  mak  ing  use  of  what  is  written  by  ambassadors. 
It  is  true  that  their  writiujp  are  composed  under  the  impression  of  the  moment;  that  they  are 
seldom  quite  impartial,  often  bear  upon  certain  special  objects,  and  are  in  no  wise  to  be  ever 
at  once  adopted.  But  what  memorials,  what  written  documents  are  there  on  which  we 
can  unhesitatingly  bestow  full  faith?  In  all  quarters  the  granum  aalis  is  indispensable.  At 
all  events,  the  ambassadors  are  contemporary  witnesses ;  they  are  in  the  country  and  at  the 
spot,  they  are  pledged  to  observe  what  is  passing,  and  they  must  indeed  be  utterly  without 
talent,  if  their  reports,  read  to  any  extent^  do  not  communicate  the  feeling  of  the  present, 
almost  as  if  we  were  immediately  perceiving  it. 

Now  our  Venetians  were  men  of  much  experience  and  ability.  I  find  these  documents 
instructive  in  the  highest  degree. 

But  whither  would  it  lead,  were  I  to  give  extracts  here,  too,  from  this  long  series  of 
Tolnmes? 

I  shall  surely  be  allowed  to  abide  by  my  rule  of  avoiding  extracts  from  despatches  in  this 
nipendiz.  A  longer  consecutive  series  would  be  necessary  in  any  measure  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  contents. 

On  the  other  hand  I  will  yet  touch  upon  two  important  missions  that  fall  within  the  times 
olSixtuaV. 

61. 

Relatione  all'  ill"**  e  rev"*  cardinale  Rusticucci  seg***  di  N.  Sig"  papa  Sisto  V.  deUe  cose  di 
Polonia  intomo  aUa  religione  e  delle  axioni  del  cardiualc  Bologuetto  in  jq^uattro  aunich' 

3|^li  h  stato  nuntio  in  queUa  provincia,  divisa  in  due  parti :  nella  prima  si  tratta  de* 
anni  che  Canuo  le  eresie  in  tutto  quel  regno,  del  termine  in  che  si  trova  il  misero  stato 
eoclesiastico,  e  delle  diflicolti  e  speranse  che  si  possono  avere  intomo  a  rimedii :  nella 
seoonda  si  narrano  U  modi  tenuti  dal  cardinale  Bolognetto  jper  superare  quelle  difficoltlL, 
et  il  profitto  che  fece,  et  il  suo  ne^osiare  in  tutto  il  tempo  deAa  sua  uuntiatura :  di  Horatio 
Spaunoccbj,  gi^  se^  del  detto  sig"  card**  Bolognetto. — [Report  to  the  most  illustrious 
and  most  nv.  cardmal  Rusticucci,  secretary  to  our  lord  pope  Sixtiis  V.,  about  the  affairs  of 
Poland  relating  to  religion,  and  about  the  proceedings  of  cardinal  Bolognetto  during  the 
four  years  that  he  was  nuncio  in  that  province,  divit&d  into  two  pans :  the  first  treats  of 
the  losses  that  heresies  cause  in  the  whole  of  that  kingdom,  of  the  extremity  in  which 
the  wrretched  ecclesiastical  state  is  placed  there,  and  of  the  difficulties  and  the  hopes  that 
may  be  entertained  as  respects  remedies ;  the  second  relates  the  methods  adopted  by 
cardinal  Bolognetto  for  overcoming  those  difficulties,  and  the  good  he  did,  and  nis  ma- 
nagement of  his  nuncioship  during  all  that  time :  by  Horatio  Spannocchi,  secretary  at 
the  time  to  the  said  lord  cardinal  Bolognetto.] 

Bol(^etto'8  secretary,  Spannoccbi,  who  had  been  with  him  in  Poland,  took  advantage  of 
the  quiet  of  a  winter's  residence  at  Bologna,  to  compose  thii  le^xt,  "wVkS^Vk  tsaX  ^^^^j  ^\v)>^^ 
▼ery  copious,  but  highly  iuMtructive  also. 
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He  first  describes  the  remtrkable  extension  of  protestuitism  in  Pobnd :  "  non  lasdand^ 

?iire  una  minima  cittk  o  castello  Ubero"  [not  indeed  leaving  the  smaUett  town  or  castle  free], 
'his  phenomenon  he  traces,  as  may  be  expected,  mainly  to  secular  motive :  he  maintains 
that  the  nobles  imposed  lines  on  their  Tassals  when  they  did  not  attend  the  protestant 
churchet. 

Moreover,  here  too,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  a  state  of  indifference  had  bem 
graining  admission.  "  La  differenza  d'esaer  cattolico  o  di  altra  setta  si  piglia  in  buria  o  in 
riso,  come  cosa  di  pochissima  importanxa." — [The  difference  between  being  a  catholic  or  of 
the  other  sect  becomes  a  matter  of  jest  or  laughter,  as  a  thing  of  the  very  least  importance.} 

The  Germans  who  had  settled  even  in  the  smallest  places,  and  had  married  there,  had  a 
lai^  share  in  the  spread  of  protestant  doctrine :  nevertheless  even  more  dangerous  atiU  did 
the  author  consider  those  Italians  who  brought  with  them  the  opinion  that,  in  Italy,  under 
the  cloak  of  Catholicism,  people  doubted  even  the  immortality  of  the  soul :  pe<^le  only  waited 
for  an  opportunity  of  declaring  themselves  wholly  against  the  pope. 

He  now  describes  the  state  of  the  clergy  amid  these  circumstances. 


**  Infiniti  de'  povcri  ecclesiaatici  si  trovano 
privi  dcgli  alimenti,  si  perche  i  padroni  delle 
Tille,  eretici  per  il  pift,  se  non  tutti,  hanno 
Mcupato  le  possession!  ed  altri  beni  delle 
chiese  o  per  ampliame  il  proprio  patrimonio 
o  per  gratificame  ministri  delle  lor  sette  ov> 
▼ero  per  aliename  in  varj  modi  a  persoue  pro- 
fane, si  ancora  perche  negano  di  pagar  le  de- 
cime,  qnantnnque  siano  loro  dovnte,  oltre 
alle  leggi  divine  e  canoniche.  anco  per  consti* 
tuxione  particolare  di  quel  regno.  Onde  i 
miseri  preti  in  moiti  luoghi  non  avendo  con 
che  sostentarsi  lasciavano  le  chiese  in  abban- 
dono.  La  tcrxa  h  rispetto  alia  gitarisdixione 
ecclesiastica,  la  quale  msierae  con  i  ^irivilegj 
del  clero  h  andata  mancando,  che  oggid)  altro 
non  si  fa  di  differenxa  tra'  beni  sottoposti  alle 
chiese  o  monaster]  e  gli  altri  di  persone  pro- 
fane, le  citazioni  e  senteuxe  per  niente.  .  .  . 
To  medesimo  houdito  daprincipalissimi  srna- 
tori  che  vogliono  lasciarsi  tagliare  piil  presto 
a  peszi  che  accousentire  a  legge  alcuna  per  la 
quale  si  debbano  pagar  le  decime  a  qtiaisivo- 
glia  cattolico  come  cosa  dobita.  Fu  costi- 
tuito  ne'comizj  ^h  sei  anni  sono  per  pubblico 
decreto  che  nessuno  potesse  esser  grnvato  a 
pagar  le  medesime  decime  da  qnalsivoglia 
tribunale  n^  ecclesiastico  nb  secolare.  Tut- 
tavia  perche  iie*  prossimi  comixj  per  vaij  ira- 
pedimenti  nou  si  fcce  detta  composixionc, 
negano  sempre  di  pagare,  n^  vogliono  i  capi- 
tani  de'  luoghi  eseguire  alcnna  sentenxa  sopra 
dette  decime." 


[Infinite  numbers  of  poor  ecclesiastics  are 
in  want  of  food,  partly  becjuse  the  lords 
of  the  town,  heretics  for  the  most  part,  if  noC 
all  of  them,  have  seised  on  the  po8se8si<»s 
and  other  property  of  the  church,  either  for 
the  purpose  of  augmenting  their  own  patri- 
mony, or  of  gratifying  the  ministers  of  then: 
sect,  or  of  abenating  them  in  variooa  ways  to 
profane  persons,  psrtly,  moreorer,  beorase 
payment  of  tithes  is  reraaed,  althov^  dm  by 
them  not  only  by  divine  and  canoBiod  kwa, 
but  farther  by  the  particular  constitutioii  of 
that  kin^om.  Whence  the  wretched  priesti^ 
not  having  in  many  places  wherewitila]  to 
live,  allow  the  chnrches  to  be  forsaken.  The 
third  is  respect  for  ecclesiastical  jwiklietian, 
which,  together  with  the  privil^es  of  .the 
clergy,  has  been  passing  into  n^lect,  so  that, 
now-a-days,  there  is  no  other  mfference  put 
between  ^oods  belonging  to  the  churches  and 
monasteries  and  others  belonging  to  profane 
persons,  than  that  the  citations  and  sentences 
go  for  nothing.  .  .  I  myself  have  beard  from 
the  very  chiefest  senators  that  they  would 
rather  allow  themselves  to  be  cut  to  pieces 
than  consent  to  any  law  by  which  they  should 
be  obliged  to  pay  tithes  to  any  cathoHc  what- 
soever as  a  debt.  It  was  settled  in  the  comi- 
tia  held  six  years  ago,  by  a  public  decree^ 
tliat  no  one  should  ue  sequestered  for  pay- 
ment of  these  tithes  by  anv  court  whatever, 
ecclesiastical  or  secular.  Nevertheless,  M- 
cause  at  the  next  following  comitia,  the  said 
composition,  owing  to  various  obstacles,  was 
not  made,  they  always  refuse  payment,  and 
the  local  magistrates  have  no  wish  to  follow 
out  any  sentence  upon  the  said  tithes.] 

Now  for  a  nuncio  it  was  a  very  difficult  task  to  effect  a  change.  It  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  iutroduce  the  Inquisition,  or  even  stricter  laws  respecting  marriage.  The  name  of 
the  pope  was  already  detested ;  the  clergy  held  themselves  bound  to  uphold  the  interests  of 
the  country  against  Rome  ;  the  king  only  could  be  reckoned  upon. 

The  palatine  Kadxiwill  had  shown  the  king  a  call  to  arms  against  the  Turks,  composed 
by  a  Zwiuglian.  The  nation  was  therein  recommended  to  reform  itself  in  the  first  place,  and 
to  put  away  the  images,  the  worship  paid  to  which  the  author  considered  to  be  idolatrv.  llie 
king  would  not  allow  this  reasoning  to  pass.    With  his  own  hands  he  wrote  as  follows  on 


the  margin : 

"Fraestat  hoc  omittere  quam  falso  impu- 
tare  et  orationem  monitoriam  religionia  anti- 
quissimae  sugillatione  infamem  reddere.  O 
utiuam  faciant  novae  sectae  nostam  diutuma 
pace  florentes  atque  fecit  sancta  rcUgio  catho- 
li 


[Better  omit  this,  than  make  false  charges, 
and  render  the  admonitory  address  infamous 
by  the  slander  of  the  most  ancient  religion 
Oh,  how  I  wish  the  new  sects  would  make  ui 
flourish  with  as  lasting  a  peace  as  the  holj 
cathoUc  religion  has  made  its  true  followers. 

A  declaration  on  which  the  author  of  this  report  builds  hig;h  expectations, 
iie  now  passes  to  a  discussion  of  Bolognetto's  plans,  which  he  reduces  to  seven  heads : 
i.  The  restoration  of  the  papal  authority; 
2.  The  persecution  of  heretics ; 


ica  veros  secutores  suos. 
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3.  The  reform  of  the  clergy:  "  modi  per  moderare  la  licentiosa  vita  di  tacerdoti  scauda- 

losi"  fmethods  ior  restraiuin^  the  licentious  life  of  Bcaudalout  priests] ; 

4.  The  establishmeut  of  public  worship; 

5.  Union  of  the  der^; 

6.  Defence  of  their  rights ; 

7.  Measures  bearing  on  the  Christian  commonwealth  in  generaL 

I  have  already  given  a  general  accoimt  of  Bologuetto's  efficiency  according  to  these  notices. 

By  way  of  example  I  may  give  the  following  more  detailed  account  of  his  influence  on  the 

Knglish  n^^tiation. 

[The  queen  of  England  asked  the  king  of 
Poland  for  an  indulgence  for  her  EugUsh 
mercliants,  enabling  them  to  take  and  to  sell 
their  wares  freely  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom,  where  at  present  none  can  sell 
them  but  the  merchants  of  the  kingdom  in 
Dantsick,  asking  at  the  same  time  that  it 
might  be  conceded  to  them  to  open  a  pubUc 
warehouse  in  Torogno,  which  is  the  most 
celebrated  port  of  Prt:»sia,  next  to  that  of 
Dantxick,  and  then  from  thence  to  take  their 
merchandise  themselves  to  all  the  public  fairs 
that  are  held  throughout  Poland,  to  which 
ordinarily  none  but  the  traders  of  the  country 
can  take  them,  who  for  the  most  part  are 
either  Pniteni  (?)  or  Italiansa  That  pretend- 
ed queen  then  asked  on  this  occasion  that 
in  the  decree  bearing  such  a  concession,  it 
should  be  laid  down  that  no  molestation 
should  ever  be  given  to  these  merchants  on 
the  score  of  religion,  but  that  they  should 
have  it  in  their  power  to  exercise  it  freely  in 
their  own  way  wherever  they  might  go 
throughout  the  kingdom.  This  pronosed 
measure  gave  universal  satisfaction  to  sJl  the 
Polish  nooilitv :  only  the  Dantxickers  vigor- 
ously opposed  it,  showing  that  such  an  in- 
dulgence would  be  followed  bv  the  utmost 
loss  to  their  port,  so  celebrated  and  famous 
throughout  the  world,  and  that  the  hope  of 
lower  prices  would  prove  fallacious,  chiefly 
because  the  foreign  merchants  on  being  put 
in  possession  of  a  power  to  sell  when  they 
chose  and  to  keep  their  wares  a  long  while 
in  their  own  hands,  would  have  them  sold  at 
much  higher  prices  than  the  merchants  of 
the  coimtry  now  sell  them  at.  Nevertheless 
the  reciprocity  oficred  bv  the  queen  to  the 
merchants  of  Poland  of  their  being  em- 
powered to  do  the  same  thing  in  Euj^land, 
seems  to  have  at  once  persuaded  the  king  to 
yield  all  that  she  asked.  Which  no  sooner 
came  to  the  ears  of  Bolognetto  than  he  went 
to  his  Mi^esty,  and  with  most  effectual  rea- 
sons demonstrated  to  him  what  an  exorbi- 
tant thing  it  would  have  been  to  acknow- 
ledge by  so  public  a  decree  so  opprobrious 
a  seiet»  and  how  not  vrithout  some  secret  trick 
and  hope  of  important  consequences  that 
wicked  woman  wished  that  it  should  thus  be 
declared  by  a  decree  that  the  Anglican  sect 
might  employ  themselves  in  that  kingdom, 
where  all  the  world  but  too  well  knew  that 
it  was  permitted  to  believe  in  mHtters  of 
religion  whatever  a  man  pleased:  with  this 
and  other  most  efficacious  rcaRous  king 
Stephen  rested  so  satisfied  as  to  ])romise 
never  to  make  any  mention  of  religion  in  any 

made  with  that 


"La  reina  d'  Inghilterra  domandava  al  re 
di  Polonia  un'  indultu  per  i  suoi  mercanti 
In^esi  di  poter  portar  le  loro  mercansie  e 
vendere  per  tutto  il  regno  liberamente,  dove 
ora  non  possono  venderle  se  non  i  mercanti 
del  regno  in  Danzica,  domandando  insieme 
che  Koae  loro  concesso  aprire  nn  foudaco 

Subbhco  in  Torogno,  ch'  h  il  piii  celebre  porto 
ella  Prussia  dopo  quello  di  Danxica,  e  di  li 
poi  portar  le  loro  mercanxie  eglino  stessi  a 
tatte  le  fiere  che  si  fanno  per  la  Polonia,  dove 
noo  poesono  portare  ordinariamente  se  non 
mercanti  del  paese,  che  per  il  piii  sono  o 
Tedeachi  o  Pruteni  o  ItauanL  Domandava 
dunque  con  auest*  occasione  quella  pretesa 
reina  die  nd  oecreto  di  tal  concessione  si  es- 
primesse,  che  a  qnesti  suoi  mercanti  non 
potesae  mai  esser  iatta  molestia  per  conto  di 
religionc!,  nut  che  potessero  esercitarla  libera- 
mente a  modo  loro  ovunque  andassero  per  il 
r^no.  Piaoeva  auesto  partito  universal- 
mente  a  tutta  la  nobiltk  Pdacca:  soloi  Dan- 
xkani  ostavano  gagliardamente,  mostrando 
che  da  questo  indulto  saria  seguito  V  ultimo 
danno  al  porto  loro,  tanto  cdebre  e  tanto 
fiunoso  per  tutto  il  mondo,  e  che  la  speransa 
dd  minor  presxo  era  fallace,  massimamente 
perehe  i  mercanti  forastieri  quando  fossero 
atati  in  poasesso  di  poter  vendere  ad  arbitrio 
l<m>  e  poter  servar  la  mercanzia  loro  lung^ 
tempo  nelle  mani,  Y  avrebbon  venduta  molto 
piik  can  di  qndlo  che  la  vendono  oggi  i  mer- 
canti del  paese.  Tuttavia  il  contraccambio 
die  c^eriva  la  regina  a'  mercanti  di  Polonia, 
di  poter  fare  lo  stesso  loro  in  Inghilterra, 
parcva  che  gik  havesse  persnaso  il  re  a  con- 
cedere  tutto  quello  cne  domandava.  D 
che  non  prima  venne  agli  oreochj  del  Bolo- 
gnetto, che  andb  a  trovare  S.  M**,  e  con  effica- 
cissime  ragioni  le  mostr6  quanto  esorbitante 
ooaa  sareboe  stata  che  avesse  concesso  per  pub* 
lico  decreto  una  tanto  obbrobriosa  setta,  e  come 
non  sensa  nascosto  inganno  e  speransa  d'  im- 
portantiflsime  conseguenxe  quella  scellerata 
douna  voleva  che  si  dichiarasse  cosl  per  de- 
creto potersi  esercitar  la  setta  Anglicana  in 
qiid  re^o,  dove  tutto  il  mondo  pur  troppo 
sa  che  si  permetta  il  credere  in  materia  di 
^eUgiooe  quel  che  piace  a  chi  si  sia:  con 
cueata  ed  altre  efficaciasime  ragioni  il  re 
SteCuiorimaae  talmente  persuaso  che  pro- 
nieaae  non  voler  mai  far  menxione  alcuna  di 
jfdigioue  in  qualunque  accordo  avesse  fi&tto 
con  quella  rqpna  o  suoi  mercanti." 


agreement  that  might  be 
queen  or  her  merchants.] 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  report  comprises,  moreover,  purdy  political  notices. 


1  In  ih«  Sd  cdiiion  of  Pr.  RaDkel  3d  toL,  U  tud»  "  oTtdoKhi,  o  rTutci)&,  o  \U'ft»n\;'— VQhttmm**,  «  ^TN>!ito:\»«« 
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At  the  dose  tbe  author  enters  into  these  still  mote  ptrtieiikrljr. 

He  considers  Poland  as  divided  into  manifold  factions:  dissensions  eren  betwixt  the  dif 
ferent  provinces,  and  then  betwixt  the  dei^  and  the  laity  of  the  same  provinces:  betwixt 
the  senators  and  provindal  deputies :  betwixt  the  old  high  nobility  and  the  inferior  nobles. 

The  high-chancellor  Zamoisky  appears  extremdy  powerful;  on  him  depended  all  appoint- 
ments to  places  ;  particularly  after  a  vioe-chanodlor  and  a  secretary  of  the  king^s  were 
whoUy  in  his  interest;  "da  che  h  stato  fstto  il  Baranosky  vioecanoelliere  et  il  ToUsl^  segTO* 
tario  dd  re,  persone  poco  fs  incognite." — [since  Baranosky  has  been  made  nce^diancdlGe 
and  Tolisky  secretary  of  the  king,  persons  shortly  before  unknown.] 

62. 

IMicorso  del  molto  illustre  e  rev**  mous'  Minuodo  Minucd  sopra  il  modo  di  xeatituire  la 
religioue  cattolica  in  Alonagna,  1588. — [Discourse  of  the  very  illustrious  and  most  Bev. 
monsignor  Minuodo  Minucd,  on  the  means  of  restoring  the  catholic  rdigioD  in  Ger- 
many, 1588.1 

A  very  important  document,  of  whidi  I  have  largdy  availed  myself,  particularijr  L  p.  473. 

Biinucd  served  lon^  under  Gregory  in  (Sermany :  he  appears  often  enoof^  in  Maffei: 
here  he  endeavours  mmutdy  to  distinguish  the  state  of  uungs,  as  he  aaya,  m  ocder  that 
people  from  Rome  may  learn  to  refuse  dangerous  medicine  to  the  patienta. 

He  complains  all  along  that  so  little  was  done  on  the  Roman  cat^lic  aide  to  gain  oiver 
the  protestant  princes;  tnereupon  he  investigates  (for  his  mission  was  in  the  time  o€  keen 
and  still  nndeaded  struggle,)  the  attacks  of  protestanta  upon  Roman  catholidam:  "ho  pen- 
sato  di  raccontare  li  pratic  he  che  muovono  gU  heretid  ogta  di  per&r  seocare  o  avdleie  tatU 
la  radice  del  cattolicismo:"  [I  have  thought  that  I  w<mld  speak  of  the  devices  dafly  art 
agoing  by  the  heretics  for  the  wearing  out  or  the  utter  extirpation  of  catiiolidam:]  finsUy, 
the  means  by  which  they  might  be  opposed  in  doing  so. 

He  shows'himself  uncommonly  well  versed  in  German  affairs:  yet  he  cannot  suppRas  a 
certain  feeling  of  amaiement,  on  comparing  the  state  oi  matters  as  tibej  even  uov  mrt, 
with  the  tranquillity  and  submission  to  law  in  Itdv  and  in  Spain.  We  tnd  mention  made 
also  of  the  restless  movemento  of  Casimir  of  the  Palatinate.  Mark  what  amaaement  thqr 
produced  in  a  foreigner. 

"II  Casimiro  dopo  aver  spressata  I'autoritii 
ddl'  imperatore  in  mille  cose,  ma  prindpal- 
mente  m  abbrudare  le  munitioni  presso 
Spira  che  si  conducevano  in  Fiandra  con 
salvocondotto  imperiale,  dopo  aver  offeso  il 
re  di  Spagna  non  solo  con  ouell'  atto,  ma 
anco  con  tanti  ajuti  dati  a  ribelli  suoi  di  Fi- 
andra e  con  I'haver  concesso  spatio  alii  mede- 
simi  ribelli  Fiamen|:hi  per  edificare  ima  dttii 
(Franchendal)  nelh  stati  suoi,  con  I'haver 
portate  tante  mine  in  Francia,  tante  desola- 
tioni  in  Lorena  hor  in  propria  persona,  hora 
mandandogenti  sue,  con  I'haver  fattoaffronto 
notabile  air  arciducaFerdinando  impedendo  il 
card'  suo  figliuolo  con  minacde  e  con  viva 
fona  nel  camino  di  Colonia,  con  Tistesso  di- 
diiarato  nemico  alia  casa  di  Baviera,  e  pas- 
sato  in  propria  persona  contra  I'elettore  di 
Colonia,  pur  se  ne  sta  sicuro  in  an  stato 
aperto  nel  mezzo  di  quelli  c'hanno  ricevute 
da  lui  tante  ingiurie:  nh  ha  fortezze  o  militia 
che  li  dia  confidenza  n^  amici  o  parenti  che 
siano  per  soccorrerlo  e  difenderlo,  ma  gode 
frutto  della  troppa  pazienza  de'  cattolid,  che 
li  potriano  d'improviso  et  a  mano  salva  por- 
tare  altre  tante  ruine  qnante  egli  ha  tante 
volte  causate  nelli  stati  d'altri,  purche  si 
risulvessero  et  havessero  cuor  di  fieurlo." 


[Casimir  after  having  eontoBaed  ^< 
peror's  anthwity  in  a  thouaand  tUnn  bat 
chiefly  in  burning  the  munitiona  near  BpiieBy 
that  were  on  their  way  to  Flanders  under 
the  imperial  safe-conduct,  after  having  of- 
fended the  king  of  Spain  not  only  bjr  that 
act,  but  fiirther  by  sending  so  many  aids  to 
his  rebdlions  subjecta  of  Flanders,  and  by 
having  granted  space  to  the  said  rebdUoos 
Flemings  for  building  a  town  (Frandiendal) 
in  his  states,  by  having  carried  so  many  ruins 
into  France,  and  so  many  deaolationa  m  Lof- 
raine,  sometimes  in  his  own  person,  some- 
times by  employing  his  people  for  die 
purpose;  bv  having  put  a  marked  affiramt 
on  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  stopping  his  son 
the  cardinal  by  threata  and  actual  violence 
on  his  wav  to  Cologne;  by  his  beinghimaelf 
a  declared  enemy  of  the  house  of  Bavaria, 
and  having  passed  in  his  own  person  against 
the  dector  of  Cologne,  occupied  by  no  means 
a  secure  position  in  an  open  state  in  the 
midst  of  those  who  had  recdved  so  many  in- 
sults from  him :  nor  had  he  fortresses  or  a 
soldiery  which  mij^t  give  him  confidence^ 
nor  friends  or  relations  who  might  be  ready 
to  succour  and  defend  him,  but  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  the  excessive  patience  ci  the 
catholics,  who  might  unawares  and  without 
risk  bring  upon  him  as  many  losaea  as  he 
had  so  often  caused  to  the  states  of  othen» 
should  they  lesdve  and  have  the  courage  ta 
do  so.] 
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SECTION  FIFTH. 

SECOND  EPOCH  OF  THE  RESTORATION  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

63. 
CONCLAVES. 

I  AX  not  afraid  of  being  found  fault  with  for  not  registering  at  this  place  eTerv  fugitiTe 
piece,  every  less  important  treatise,  that  has  fallen  in  my  way,  in  manuscript,  in  the  course 
of  the  studies  of  various  kinds  that  belong  to  this  subject.  I  seem  rather  to  have  already 
done  too  much.  Manv  a  reader,  who  has  given  me  his  attention  thus  hi,  would,  besides, 
feel  disgust  at  a  shapeless  medley  of  various  tongues ;  and  yet  it  would  not  be  advisable  to 
give  the  ori^al  communications  in  German :  they  would  thus  lose  in  point  of  usefulness 
and  authenticity.  On  that  very  account,  however,  I  dare  not  proceed  at  once  profusely  to 
extend  my  collectanea  in  this  collection. 

Of  the  conclaves,  for  example,  on  which  a  great  many  manuscripts  are  extant,  I  will  make 
merely  a  summary  mention. 

After  each  election  of  a  pope,  especially  from  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  to 
the  commencement  of  the  ISth,  there  appeared  a  report  upon  it :  it  is  true,  never  but  in 
manuscript ;  yet  still  in  such  a  way  that  it  obtained  a  wide  drcnlation,  and  even  often  called 
forth  counter-statements.  These  reports  are  occasionally  drawn  up  by  cardinals ;  ordinarily, 
however,  by  their  secretaries,  who  remained  in  the  concaves  nndor  the  title  of  conclavists, 
and,  in  the  interests  of  their  masters,  made  it  a  matter  of  special  concern  to  watch  the  course 
of  intoigues,  which  the  conduct  required  by  a  respect  for  tneir  dignity,  rendered  it  not  so 
easy  for  themselves  to  do.    At  times,  however,  other  persons  likewise  took  up  the  pen. 

[With  the  utmost  diligence  of  which  I  was 
capable,  I  have  collected  Doth  from  the  lords 
who  formed  the  conclave,  and  from  cardinals 
who  had  had  a  share  in  the  business,  the 
whole  order  and  truth  of  that  conclave.] 


"  Con  quella  maggior  diligensa  che  ho  po- 
tuto,**  aays  the  author  of  Gre^ry  XTTT.'s  con- 
dave, "  ho  raccolto  cosl  dalli  signori  condavisti 
come  da  cardinali  die  sono  stati  partedpi  del 
n^otio^  tutto  Tordine  e  la  verinL  di  questo 
cotDclave." 


We  see  that  he  was  not  himself  present.  Sometimes  it  is  diaries  that  fall  in  our  way, 
sometimea  letters,  sometimes,  too,  elaborate  narratives.  Each  is  an  independent  memoir ; 
yet  the  generally  known  formalities  are  occasionally  repeated.  They  differ  much,  of  course^ 
m  valiw.  Sometimes  the  whole  flies  off  in  an  inconceivable  detail — sometimes,  but  sddom, 
we  rise  to^a  real  view  of  the  prevailing  element — yet,  fundamentally,  we  always  find  infor- 
mation, if  we  can  but  bear  up  against  lassitude  and  £itigue. 

One  miy  form  some  idea  of  the  number  of  extant  works  of  this  sort,  from  the  Marsand 
catalogoe  of  the  Pluris  library.  They  have  found  their  way,  too,  into  Germany.  The  33d, 
35th,  and  several  other  volumes  of  our  Information»t  contam  copies  in  rich  abundance.  In 
Joh.  Gottf  Geissler's  programme  of  the  Bibliotheca  Miiichiana  IV.,  Gorlits,  1767,  we  find 
the  eondaves  put  down  that  appear  in  the  32d,  33d,  and  34th  codex  of  the  collection.  The 
moat  oopioua  list  that  I  know  of  is  to  be  met  with  in  Novaes'  "  Introdusione  alle  vite  de* 
somrai  pontefid,  1S22, 1,  p.  272."  He  had  access  to  the  library  of  the  Jesuits,  in  which  a 
tolerab^  full  collection  or  these  works  was  extant. 

It  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  thev  very  soon,  and  in  another  way,  to  a  certain  ox 
tent  at  least,  reached  the  public  First  of  all,  they  were  adopted  into  the  histories  of  the 
popes.  The  conclave  of  pope  Pius  V.,  though  not  in  all  that  it  comprises,  yet  in  its  com- 
menoement  and  oondusion,  has  been  transferred  into  Panvinius's  history.  Cicarella  has  in 
a  great  measure  translated  the  conclaves  of  Gregory  XIH.  and  Sixtus  V. — the  last  with  all 
the  eomments  that  appear  in  the  Italian.  The  passage  which  Schrbckh,  N.  Kirchengeschichte 
ni.,  288,  quotes  as  from  Cicarella,  is  taken  verbatim  from  the  conclave.  De  Thou  likewise 
has  given  a  place  to  these  statements,  yet,  as  appears  on  a  doser  comparison,  from  Cicarella, 
not  from  the  original  (lib.  82,  p.  27).  In  the  Tesoro  politico  this  conclave  ia  no  less  adopted* 
but  Toy  incompletely,  and  in  a  very  hastily  made  excerpt. 

Gradoally,  however--fir8t  indeed  in  the  seventeenth  century — ^people  thought  of  making 
eoDections  of  these  conclaves.  The  first  printed  collection  bears  tiie  title,  "  Conckvi  de' 
pontefid  Romani  quali  si  sono  potuto  trovare  fin  a  questo  giomo.  1667." — [Conclaves  of 
the  Roman  pontiffs,  such  as  could  be  found  to  this  day.  1667.]  It  begins  with  Clement 
v.,  but  has  one  blank  interval  till  Urban  VI.,  and  another  till  Nicolas  V. ;  from  thence  first,  it 
proceeds  rcgulariy  to  Alexander  VII.  In  publishing  it,  what  was  contempkted,  ostensibly 
at  least,  was  to  show  by  example,  how  little  human  wisdom  availed  against  the  leading  ot 
Heaven :  "  Si  tocca  con  mano  che  1e  uegotiationi  piik  secrete,  dissimulate  et  accorte  .  .  .  per 
opra  arcana  del  delo  svaniti  sortiscono  fini  tanto  difformi"— [It  is  palpable  that  the  most 
secret,  dissembled,  and  astute  negotiations  .  .  .  rendered  usekas  by  the  secret  operation  of 
Heaven,  issue  only  in  shapeless  conclnsious.1  Tliis,  hov/ever,  was  not  what  was  contemp- 
Uted  by  the  rest  of  the  world,  who  preferred  having  an  eager  grasp  at  curious  and  some- 
times scandalous  materials.  A  Frnich  edition  appeared  at  Lyona;  and  «a  that  "«%&  vmnv 
sold  oC  it  was  foBowed  by  a  re-impres«ioii  in  Holland,  leViaed  tnn  \;b&  oniigmiii, vd^^ba^ia^ 
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"  Colore,  1094" — not  at  all  is  Novaes  gives  it,  1594.  It  has  often  been  repeated,  with  fur- 
ther additions. 

In  this  way  the  original  memoirs  have  undeigone  manifold  alterations.  If  we  compare 
the  French  collection  with  the  originals,  while  we  shall  find  it  to  be  the  same  upon  the 
whole,  in  particular  instances  we  stumble  upon  considerable  variations.  Yet,  in  so  far  as  I 
can  discover,  these  arise  oftener  from  mistake  than  from  bad  intention. 

But  there  are  other  collections  also  that  have  never  been  printed.  There  is  one  in  my 
hands,  which  both  fills  up  the  blanks  which  the  printed  ones  hisd  left,  and  pMseases  at  least 
no  less  authenticity  than  the  others.  In  making  use  of  them  for  details,  it  must  be  confeued 
that  an  inspection  of  the  originals  is  always  desirable. 

64. 
Vita  e  successi  del  card'  di  Santasevenna. — [Life  and  fortunes  of  cardinal  Santaaeverina.] 

A  biography  of  this  important  cardinal,  of  whom  we  have  often  bad  to  speak. 

It  is  somewhat  prolix,  and  often  runs  into  minutiae  of  no  consequence :  the  judgments  oo 
nersous  and  things  that  occur  in  it,  entirely  depend  on  the  personal  qualities  of  the  man ; 
out  we  find  it  communicate  very  original  notices  of  character. 

Nothing  remains  but  to  give  again  here  verbatim  one  of  those  to  which  we  have  oocasicHi- 
ally  referred. 

I.  PROTESTANTS  IN  NAPLES. 

"  Crescendo  tuttavia  la  settade'  Lutherani 
nel  regno  di  Napoli,  mi  armai  contro  di  quella 
spina  del  selo  della  religione  cattolica :  e  con 
Ofgai  mio  potere  e  con  1'  autohtk  del  officio, 
con  le  perdiche  publiche,  scritte  da  me  in  uu 
libro  detto  Quadragesimale,  e  con  le  dispute 

fmbliche  e  private  in  ogni  occasione  e  con 
'  oratione  cercai  d'  abbattere  et  esterminare 
peste  si  crudele  da  i  nostri  paesi :  onde  patii 
acerbissima  persecutione  dagl'  eretici,  che  per 
tutte  le  strade  cercavano  d  ofieudermi  e  d' 
ammazsarmi,  come  ne  ho  fatto  un  libretto, 
distintamente  intitolato  Persecutione  ecci- 
tata  contro  di  me  Giulio  Antonio  Santorio 
servo  di  Qesii  Christo  per  la  veritk  della  cat- 
tolica fcde.  Era  uel  nostro  giardino  in  un 
cantone  una  capnelletta  con  1'  immagine  di 
Maria  s'^con  il  bambino  in  braccio,  et  ivi 
avanti  era  nata  una  piauta  d'  olivo,  che  assai 
presto  con  maraviglia  d'  ogn'  uno  crebbe  in 
arbore  grande,  essendo  in  luogo  chiuso  et 
ombreggiato  da  alberi :  mi  ritiravo  ivi  a  far 
oratione  con  disciplinarmi  ogni  volta  che 
dovevo  predicare  e  disputare  contro  Luther- 
ani, e  mi  sentivo  mirabilraente  infiammare  ed 
awalorare  senza  tema  di  male  alcuno  e  di 
pericolo,  ancorche  di  sicuro  mi  fosse  minac- 
ciato  da  quclli  iuimici  della  croce,  e  aentivo 
in  me  tanta  gioja  et  allegrezza  che  bramavo 

d*  essere  ncciso  per  la  fede  cattolica. 

Intanto  vedendo  crescere  contro  di  me  ma^- 
giorraente  la  rabbia  di  quelli  eretici  quah  lo 
avevo  processati,  fui  costretto  uel  1563  al  fine 
di  Agosto  o  priucipio  di  Settembre  passar- 
mene  in  Napoli  alii  servitii  d'  Alfonso  Ca- 
raffa  card**  del  titolo  di  S.  Giovanni  e  Paolo 
arcivescovo  di  Napoli,  ove  servii  per  luogo- 
tente  sotto  Luigi  Uampagna  di  Rcwsano  ves- 
covo  di  Montepeloso,  ehe  eserdtava  il  vica- 
riato  in  Napoli :  e  poiche  egli  parti  per  evi- 
tare  il  tumulto  popolare  concitato  cuntro  di 
noi  per  1'  abnigiamcnto  di  Gio.  Bernardo 
(largano  e  di  Gio.  Francesco  d'  Aloys  detto  il 
Caserta,  seguito  alii  quattro  di  Marzo  di  sab- 
bato  circa  le  20  bore,  rimasi  solo  nel  govemo 
di  detta  chiesa:  ove  doppo  molti  pericoli 
scorsi  e  doppo  molte  minacce,  sassi  et  arclii- 
bugiate  tirate,  mi  si  ordisce  una  con^ura 
molto  crudele  et  arrabbiata  da  Hortensio  da 
Batticchio  con  fra  Fiano  (?)  di  Terra  d'  Otran- 
to,  heretico  sacrnmentaho  e  lelapso  cVie  \o 
iiiMume  col  card'  di  Napoli  e  monir  Campa^sna 


\ 


[As  the  sect  of  the  Lutherans  was  con- 
stantly increasii^  in  Naples,  I  armed  myself 
against  that  thorn  with  the  seal  of  the  cstbo- 
Ik  religion ;  and  with  all  my  power  and  oAU 
dal  authority,  with  public  preaching,  written 
by  me  in  a  book  called  Quadra^iesimale;,  and 
with  public  and  private  disputations  wboiever 
au  opportunity  offered,  and  with  prayer,  I 
endeavoured  to  pull  down  and  exterminate  so 
cruel  a  pestilence  from  our  territories :  wboice 
I  suffered  most  bitter  persecutions  from  the 
heretics,  who  on  all  the  hij^ways  scnigfat  to 
attack  and  kill  me,  as  I  have  relatra  in  a 
small  book,  specially  eutituled.  Persecutions 
raised  against  me.  Julius  Anthony  SantOTio, 
servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  truth  of  the 
catholic  faith.    There  was  in  our  garden,  in 
one  comer,  a  small  chapel,  with  an  image  of 
the  most  holy  Mary  with  the  child  in  her 
arms,  and  before  that  there  sprang  up  an 
olive  plant,  which  very  soon,  to  everybody's 
amazement,  grew  to  be  a  great  tree,  being  in 
a  close  place  and  shaded  with  trees :  thither 
I  withdrew  to  engage  in  prayer,  accompankd 
with  personal  discipUne,  every  time  that  I  had 
to  preach  and  dispute  against  the  Luthexans^ 
and  I  felt  myself  wonderfully  inflamed  and 
emboldened  against  all  fear  of  mischief  or 
danger,  although  I  should  certainly  be  threa- 
tened with  it  by  those  enemies  of  the  cross, 
and  I  felt  in  myself  so  much  joy  and  glad- 
ness as  to  long  to  be  slain  for  the  catholic 
faith.  .  .  .  Meanwhile,  perceiving  the  fiuy  of 
those  heretics  whom  I  had  prosecuted  greatly 
increasing  against  me,  I  was  constrained,  in 
1563,  about  tne  end  of  August  and  Uie  bepn- 
ning  of  September,  to  pass  to  Naplea,  mtb 
the  service  of  Alfonso  Caraffis,  cardinal,  with 
the  title  of  St.  John  and  St.  Pan],  archlnsbop 
of  Naples,  where  I  served  as  lieutenant  under 
Le?ris  Campagna  di  Rossano,  bishop  of  Mon- 
tepeloso, who  exercised  the  vicariat  in  Naples : 
and  on  his  departure,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
popidar  tumult  raised  against  us  at  the  insti- 
gation of  John  Bernard  Gaigano  and  of  John 
Francis  d' Aloys,  called  il  Caserta,  ha>'ing  fol- 
lowed on  the  4th  of  March,  being  Saturdsy, 
about  2  o'clock  (2  o'clock  p.m.),  I  was  left 
alone  in  the  government  of  that  church: 
where,  after  many  risks  had  been  run,  and 
many  threats,  stones,  and  firelocks  dischiuged, 
Wxeie  "waa  \^<cA\A^  a:^gKCQa\.\euta.\«ry  cruel  and 
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V  Itftvera  (asi  ?)  richieato,  di  distillare  iin 
\-eleno  di  tanta  fona   chepoteva  infettare  | 
r  arin  per  estingaere  papa  Pio  IV.  come  ne-  i 
mico  de'  Carafeschi :  e  non  dubitaya  V  here- 
tico  di  fiur  intendere  tutto  cto  al  pontefice  per 
messo  del  signor  Porapeo  Colonna." 


rabid  coiiapiracy,  by  Hortensius  da  Battidiio 
with  friar  riano  (?)  of  Terra  d'Otraiito,  a  sa- 
cramentariau  heretic,  and  a  relapsed  person, 
(alleging)  that  I,  together  with  the  cardinal 
of  Naplea  and  monsignor  Campagna,  had 
aaked  him  to  distil  a  poison  of  such  potency 
aa  to  infect  the  air,  in  order  to  the  kUling  of 
pope  Pius  rV.,  aa  the  enemy  of  the  Carafeschi, 
and  I  did  not  doubt  the  heretic's  intending 
to  do  all  this  to  the  pope  by  means  of  aignor 
Pompey  Colonna.] 


11.  GREOORT  XIII.  AND  SIXTHS  Y. 


"  Appena  egli  credeva  di  morire  non  oatante 
la  longa  elk,  essendo  aempre  vissuto  con 
molta  moderatione  e  caminato  per  tutti  i  ^di 
ddla  corte.  Dopoche  lascib  la  lettura  di  Bo- 
logna, venne  in  Roma,  fu  fatto  collaterale  di 
Campidoglio,  eaercitb  1'  ufficio  di  luogote- 
Dente  di  mons"*  auditore  della  camera,  fu 
fttto  referendario,  e  la  prima  volta  che  pro- 
pose in  aegnatnra,  venne  meno :  onde  tutto 
pieno  di  veigogna  e  di  confhaione  Toleva  ab- 
Madooare  u  ooite,  ma  fd  ritcnnto  dal  card* 
Cieaeeutio  a  non  partire.  Da  Giulio  IIL 
BdT  aaditofitodi  rote  lifoantepoato  Palleot- 
to :  <mde  di  iiuoto  confUao  di  doppio  acomo 
determine  partirsi  di  Roma,  ma  didl'  iatesao 
card'  Creacentio  fii  rincorato  e  trattenuto.  Fu 
da  Paolo  IV.  fotto  vescovo  di  Vieate,  fu  fatto 
consultore  del  aaiit'  officio,  fu  al  concilio  di 
Trento  e  da  Pio  IV.  fu  fatto  card**  e  man- 
dato  in  Spagna  per  la  causa  Toletana:  e 
dopo  la  morte  delta  aanta  memoria  di  Pio  V. 
con  ammirabil  couaenao  fu  asaunto  al  ponti- 
ficato.  II  quale  Tisae  con  molta  caritjl,  libe- 
rality e  raodeatia,  e  aaria  atato  ammirabile  e 
aenza  pari,  ae  in  lui  fossero  concorsi  valore  e 
grandena  d'  animo  aensa  V  affetto  del  figlio, 
che  oacnrb  in  gran  parte  tuttc  le  attioni  di^- 
lusaime  di  eaiitk  che  egli  usb  verso  li  strani- 
eri  e  verao  tutte  le  nationi  che  veramente 

rire  di  tuttL  Dalli  aigiiori  cardinali  nepoti 
Siato  e  Ghiaatavillano  fu  fatto  aubito  inten- 
dere la  aua  morte  al  aacro  collegio,  e  doppo 
edebrate  1'  esequie  e  tutte  quelle  funtioni  che 
porta  aeco  la  aede  vacante,  a'  eutrb  in  con- 
dave :  ore  fu  eletto  papa  il  aig*  card**  Mont- 
alto,  nk  ooatro  coU^  e  nellacauaa  Toletana 
e  nelT  aaauntione  al  oordinalato,  per  opera  spe- 
ciale  dd  sig*  card'  Aletaandrino  e  si^  card' 
Rustieuori,  che  tirarono  in  favore  di  lui  il  sig* 
card*  d'  Rate  e  aig*  card'  de  Medici,  con  non 
poco  di^^^to  del  sig*  card'  Famese,  eaaendoli 
mancato  di  parola  u  aig*  card*  San  Siato,  sul 
quale  egli  havera  fatto  molto  fondamento  per 
oataie  alli  snoi  emoli  e  nemici,  esaendosi  ado- 
pvato  contro  di  lui  valorosamente  il  sis'  card' 
Kiario,  ma  con  pentimento  poi  grande,  non 
havendo  trovato  quella  gratitudine  che  egli  si 
hftTeva  presupposta,  sicome  anco  iuterrenne 
al  aig*  card**  Aleasandrino,  che  tutto  fcatante 
ai  credera  di  maneggiare  il  poutificato  a  modo 
auo :  eacendrado  in  San  Pietro  lo  pregai  che 
doreaae  far  officio  con  S.  B"*  in  favore  di 
mona'  Cario  Bro^ia,  rettore  del  collegio  Gre- 
co, per  un  beneficto  che  e;li  dimandava :  mi 
rispose  tutto  gratioso :  '  Non  diamo  fastidio 
a  auesto  povero  vecchio,  perche  noi  saremo 
iniallibilmente  li  padroni :'  al  quale  sorridendo 
io  all'  horaiiapon  aegretamente  all'  orecchie : 
'FaeoM  JXomtalntodiemiiptaaMttiqiitMtti 


[He  hardly  believed  that  he  was  dying, 
notwithstanding  his  great  a^,  having  always 
lived  with  much  moderation,  and  passed 
through  all  the  gradationa  of  the  court.  After 
leaving  the  lecture  at  Bologna,  he  came  to 
Rome,  was  made  collateral  of  Campidoglio, 
exercised  the  office  of  lieutenant  of  monsignor 
the  auditor  of  the  chamber,  was  made  refer- 
endary, and  the  first  time  he  made  a  motion 
in  the  aegnatura,  be  failed  :  accordingly, 
ovenrhelmed  with  ahame  and  confusion,  he 
wiahed  to  abandon  the  court,  but  waa  pre- 
vented from  going  bv  cardinal  Creacentio. 
Paleotto  was  preferred  to  him  in  the  auditor- 
ahip  of  the  Rota  by  Juliua  III. ;  accordingly, 
confounded  anew  by  this  second  alfront,  he 
resolved  to  leave  Rome,  but  was  encouraged 
and  entertained  by  the  aame  cardinal  Crea- 
centio. By  Paul  IV.  he  waa  made  bishop  of 
of  Vieste,  waa  appointed  consultor  of  the  holy 
office,  waa  at  the  council  of  Trent,  and  by 
Pius  IV.  was  made  cardinal  and  sent  into 
Spain  on  the  Toledo  affair  :  and  after  the 
death  of  Pius  V.,  of  sacred  memory,  was  with 
wonderful  unanimity  raised  to  the  pontificate. 
As  pope,  he  lived  with  much  charity,  liber- 
ality, and  modesty,  and  would  have  been  ad- 
mirable and  unequalled,  had  there  met  in 
him  worth  and  magnanimity,  without  affec- 
tion for  his  aon,  which  in  a  great  measure  oh- 
acured  the  most  meritorious  instances  of  cha- 
rity which  he  showed  towards  strangers  and 
towards  all,  aa  being  truly  the  father  of  all. 
Hia  death  was  immediately  made  known  to 
the  sacred  college  by  the  lords  cardinals  ne- 

Ehews,  St.  Sixtus  and  Guastavillano,  and  after 
aving  celebrated  the  obsequies  and  all  that 
ia  required  to  be  done  on  the  vacancy  of  the 
see,  the  conclave  was  opened:  where  there 
was  elected  pope  cardinal  Montalto,  who  had 
been  our  colleague  both  in  the  Toledo  affair 
and  in  his  assumption  to  the  cardinalship, 
through  the  special  exertions  of  cardinals 
Alexandrino  and  Rusticucci,  who  drew  over 
to  his  side  cardinals  d'Este  and  Medici,  to 
the  no  small  disgust  of  cardinal  Faniese, 
cardinal  St.  Sixtus  having  broken  hia  pminise 
to  him — a  promise  on  which  he  had  reckoned 
a  ^H'eat  deal  in  opposing  hia  rivals  and  ene- 
mies, cardinal  Riario  havinjc  stoutly  used  hia 
intereat  against  him,  but  with  much  repent- 
ance afterwards,  not  having  met  with  that 
gratitude  which  he  had  anticipated,  as  hap- 
pened also  to  cardinal  Alexandrino,  who  m 
the  highest  spirits  believed  he  was  to  manage 
the  popedom  aa  he  chose:  on  going  up  to 
St  reter's,  I  begged  he  would  use  his  inte- 
rest with  hia  bealvludft  \n.  taiwa  qIuvcdxav^vvx 
Carlo  Bto|^  lecUvt  <A  t^  ^t»dL  «3cS^«(;^» 
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sera,  ella  non  se  ne  peiita:'  come  appunto  in 
effetto  fti,  puiche  non  stette  mai  dicuore  alle- 
gro in  tutto  quel  pontificato,  sentendo  lempTe 
ramniarichi,  angiutie,  travagli,  affanni,  pene  et 
an^scii.  £  ben  vero  che  esso  medenmo  se 
Y  audava  nella  maggior  parte  procurando  o  per 
trascuraggine,  inavertensa  o  altro  o  pure  per 
la  troppa  superbia  con  esprobare  semnre  esso 
aasiduameiite  li  beueficii,  serritii  et  nonore- 
volezse  che  haveva  fatti  a  S.  B".  Nelli  imrai 
ragionanienti  che  io  potei  havere  oon  S.  8**  fu 
il  raUegrarmi  dcll'  assuntione  sua  al  ponti- 
ficate, non  dirli  che  era  stata  roloutjl  (U  Dio, 
poiclie  in  quel  tempo  e  punto  che  fa  assunto 
erano  finite  le  40  hore :  quivi  ella  si  dolse  della 
malignitilL  de  tempi  con  molta  humilti  e  pi- 
anse :  1'  essortai  cne  cominciasse  il  poutificato 
con  un  giubileo  generale,  che  tenesse  pari- 
raente  cnra  del  aant*  oflkio  e  delle  cose  sue, 
sapendo  bene  che  da  quello  ha?eva  havuto 
engine  la  sua  grand 


» 


III.  AFFAIRS 

"Vennto  il  doca  di  Ferrara  in  Roma  per 
I*  investitara,  della  quale  pretendeva  che  li 
fosse  data  bnoua  intentione,  vi  furono  di 
molti  garbugli:  et  avendomi  io  opposto  ga- 
gliardiunente  nclli  publici  e  privati  ragiona- 
menti  et  in  concistoro,  mi  persi  affatto  la 
gratia  dd  papa  con  procurarmi  il  sdegno  del 
card*  Sfondrato,  quale  andava  parlando  per 
Koma  che  io  sentivo  malamente  dell'  autorit^ 
del  papa:  come  anco  haveva  imputato  il  car- 
dinale  di  Camerino,  che  si  mostrava  molto 
ardetite  in  servitio  della  sede  apostolica. 
Sentendomi  pungere  in  cosa  tanto  loutana 
dslla  mente  mia,  io  che  ero  andato  incon- 
trando  tuttt  li  pericoli  per  la  difensione  dcU' 
autoritli  del  papa  e  della  sede  apostolica,  non 
potei  fare  di  non  alterarmetie  gravemente,  e 
come  si  conveniva.  Feci  una  apologia  pro 
Cardinale  Sancta  Sererina  contra  carmnalem 
Sfondratum,  ove  si  tratta  qual  sia  la  carica  e 
q^ual  sia  V  oflScio  di  cardinale :  benche  il  papa, 
cne  si  era  mostrato  in  concistoro  molto  tur- 
bato  e  coUerico  io  camera,  poi  nel  palaxso  di 
S.  Marco  mi  domandh  perdono  con  lagrime 
econ  humilt^econ  havermi  anco  riiigratiato, 
pentendosi  del  decreto  che  egli  haveva  fatto 
HI  pregiudicio  della  bolla  di  Pio  V.  de  non 
alienandis  feudis.  Partendosi  il  duca  da 
Roma  senza  haver  fatto  effetto  alcuno,  da 
quel  tempo  in  poi  mi  si  mostrb  sempre  ne- 
mico,  dicendo  che  io  ero  stato  cagione  pred- 
pua  che  egli  uon  havesse  otteuuto  Vinvestitura 
di  Ferrara  pro  persona  nominanda,  e  che  io 
come  Rutico  suo  amico  doveva  parlare  piik 
mitamente,  senza  intraprendere  V  impresa 
con  taiita  ardensa,  come  che  io  fossi  piil 
obli^rato  agli  huomini  che  a  Dio  et  alia  santa 
chiesa." 


for  a  benefloe  which  he  asked  for :  he  rrpUed 
very  graciously,  "  We  will  not  wearr  the  poor 
old  roan  with  waiting,  since  we  shall  in&l- 
libly  be  the  patrons  :**  amiliii^  at  which  I 
then  quietly  whispered  into  his  ears*  "God 
grant  that  what  shall  be  done  this  evening 
be  not  speedily  repented  of:"  wliich  was  la 
Csct  precisely  the  case,  for  he  nerer  was  happy 
during  all  that  pontificate,  being  constantly 
a  prey  to  zriefs,  cfifficulties,  travaib,  vexations. 

Sains,  anu  poignant  sorrows.  It  is  tme,  in- 
eed,  that  he  himself  went  about  for  the 
most  part  bringing  these  upon  him,  whether 
from  n^ligence,  inadvertence,  and  so  fcMtth, 
or  from  sheer  excess  of  pride,  iu  constantly 
boasting  of  the  benefits,  services,  and  marks 
at  honour  he  had  bestowed  cm  his  holiness. 
At  the  first  opportunity  I  had  of  exdianspng 
words  with  his  holiness,  I  ccmgxatulated  hhn 
on  his  assomptiou  to  the  popedom,  teflbig 
him  that  it  had  been  the  wul  of  God,  iiiiee 
at  the  very  instant  of  his  assumptioa  the  40 
hours  were  ended:  thereupon  he  lamented 
the  evil  state  of  the  times  with  mudt  huini> 
lity  and  tears :  I  exhorted  him  to  hem  his 
pontificate  with  a  general  jubilee ;  uuthat 
he  should  take  care  hkewise  of  the  holy  oAoe 
and  its  affairs,  wdl  knowing  that  hit  great- 
ness had  origmated  from  that.] 

OFFBRKARA. 

[The  duke  of  Ferrara  having  eome  to  Bome 
for  the  investitmr^  of  which  he  pretended 
that  fsTourable  intentions  had  hem  given 
him,  there  were  many  angiy  meetings,  and 
having  shown  a  vigorous  opposition  in  public 
and  private  discussions  and  iu  the  consistory, 
I  lost  forthwith  the  pope's  favour,  wlule  I 
brought  upon  myself  the  indignation  of  car- 
dinal Sfondrato,  who  went  aMut  Rome  say- 
ing that  I  thought  ill  of  the  pope's  authority : 
as  he  had  blamed  also  cardmal  di  Camerino, 
who  showed  himself  very  keen  in  the  service 
of  the  s|M>stolic  see.    Feeling  myself  sland- 
ered in  a  matter  so  remote  from  my  senti- 
ments, I  who  h&d  faced  so  many  dangers  in 
defending  the  pope  and  the  apostolic   see, 
could  not  but  be  offended  very  seriously,  and 
as  it  became  me  to  be.    I  made  an  apol(^ 
for  cardinal  St.  Severina  against  cardimd 
Sfondrato,  where  the  charge  and  office  of 
cardinal  are  discussed:  although  the  pope, 
who  had  shown  himself  in  the  consistory 
very  much  troubled    and  choleric   in   the 
chambcar,  afterwards  asked  my  forgiveness  in 
the  palace,  with  tears  and  humility,  and  fur- 
ther with  thanks  to  me,  repenting  of  the 
decree  that  he  had  made  in  prejudice  of  the 
bull  of  Pius  V.  about  the  nonndienation  of 
feofs.    The  duke  leaving  Rome  withont  hav- 
ing effected  anything,  from  that  time  fw- 
ward  always  showed  himself  my  enemy,  sail- 
ing that  1  had  been  the  chief  occasion  of  his 
not  having  obtained  the  investiture  of  Fer- 
rara for  a  penon  to  be  named,  and  that  I,  as 
his  old  friend,  ou^ht  to  have  spoken  more 
mildly  without  taking  up  the  matter  so  keenly, 
as  if  I  had  lain  under  greater  obligations  to 
men  than  to  God  and  holy  church.] 


IV.  CONCLAVE  AFTER  THE  DEATH  OF  INNOCENT  IX. 

"Entnto  Tanno  1592  si  entib  in  concAave,  \     \.K\  ^«  oymmcckCfiment  of  the  year  1692 
esscndosi  raddoppiata  contro  di  me  U  maSi^s-  \  ^«  cnn^iKW  tos^^^  \aa£i^\\.l  ^l  xbc^  tsoe- 
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nitik  dc  miei  Demici,  mostrandosi  il  cardi  Sfon- 
drato  ardentisaimo  contra  la  persona  mia, 
nou  solamente  per  tema  delle  cose  sue,  ma 
uico  pill  iiato  delle  parole  del  card**  Aoqua- 
▼iva.  die  timoroao  et  iuridioao  per  1'  arcivca- 
OOTO  d'Otranto  suo  pareiite  et  altri  signori 
Tegnicoli  amid  miei,  moveva  ogni  pietra  con- 
tvt  di  me:  e  s'orano  uniti  insieme  li  card'' 
Aracona,  Colonna,  Altemps  e  Sforsa,  capitali 
tiouid  tra  essi,  ma  contra  di  me  coucordis- 
•imi:  Aragona  per  la  coutinua  osservansa  et 
oasequio  che  io  havevo  nsati,  ma  pigliava 
pretesti  deU'  abbadia  che  haviTo  tolta  all' 
mbbate  Simone  Sdlarolo;  Colonna  per  li 
mdti  ierrittii  che  gli  havevo  fatti  in  ogni 
tempo,  ma  si  Taooordava  del  Talmud  impeoito 
da  me  contra  li  Oiudei,  repeteudo  la  morte 
di  DoD  Pon4)eo  de  Monti,  con  taoda  anco  di 
■urn  sorella;  Altems  per  li  favori  che  ^ 
haTCTo  fatti  appresso  papa  Sisto  e  mons' 
Pelticano  aenatore  per  conto  dd  figlio  rattore 
della  Giulietta,  onde  ne  venue  quel  galant' 
htiomo  in  d^gratia  di  Siato,  ma  cod  volera 
GaDeotto  Bdard*  suo  padrone;  Sforsa  per 
httTcrlo  faTorito  nel  caso  ael  Massaino,  quando 
papa  Sisto  fulminava  contro  di  Ini,  hayeudomi 
lingratiato  con  badarmi  la  mano  in  presenxa 
dd  bnon  card"*  Famese  vecchio,  a  cm  ancora 
n  era  mostrato  ingrato  havendo  avuta  da 
qnd  buon  sig^  1'  abbadia  di  S.  Lorenso  extra 
moenia,  ma  e^  diceva  che  non  poteva  man- 
care  dli  amia  suoi,  ma  in  effetto  egli  temera 
aapendo  bene  la  sua  cosdensa.  Palleotto 
m  tta6  queU'  ingratitudine  che  ogn'  un  sa. 
Venue  la  notte  delli  20  di  Gennaro;  quivi  si 
rapmeaentb  mia  tra^;edia  de*  &tti  miei,  men- 
tre  Jfadmod,  gilL  mio  caro  amico  e  coUega 
nel  aanf  officio,  consent!  tadtamente  cogli 
emoU  mid  in  danno  mio,  oprando  per  questa 
ria  di  oons^^uire  il  poutificato,  ma  egb  senti 
di  qudli  bocconi  amari  die  nou  potendo  po- 
■da  digerire  ae  ne  mori  miserameute.  Lssdo 
da  parte  gli  andamenti  fraudolenti  dd  card' 
Gcanildo,  che  come  Napoletano  non  potera 
patire  che  io  ^U  fossi  anteposto,  et  anche 
moaao  da  iuvidia  contro  i  suoi  patriotti :  noi- 
die  qoeato  e  gli  altri  signori  cardiuali  Ka- 
pdetani  Aragona  et  Acquaviva  hayevano 
qoeato  senso  di  non  voler  nesson  compagno 
ae*  patriotti  nel  cardiualato.  L'  atto  poi 
che  nee  il  cardinale  Cobuiui,  fa  il  piii  brutto 
che  s'  havease  sentito  fpk  mai,  et  miprobato 
ctiam  da  suoi  piik  can«  e  maliaaimo  inteso 
ndUa  corte  di  opa^^na.  Canano  solea  prima 
harermi  in  tanta  riTotnisa  che  uullo  piik,  e 
domnque  m'  incontrava,  mi  Yolera  baciar  la 
mano:  ma  aD'  bora  scordato  d'  ogni  amidtia 
obbedira  al  suo  duca  di  Ferrara.  Borromeo, 
i^utato  da  me  nell  sua  promotione  per  la 
memoria  di  quel  santo  cardinale  di  S.  Pras- 
aede  et  havendo  fatto  professione  di  sempre 
mio  caro  amico,  invischiato  dall'  interesse 
d'  aknine  abbadie  die  haveva  rassegnato  Al* 
temps,  ftiriava  a  g^sa  di  forsennato  quello 
che  non  nrofessava  altro  che  puritk,  devo- 
tione,  spintnaliU^  e  cosciensa.  Alessandrino, 
antore  di  tutte  le  trame.  non  manc6  di  fture 
il  suo  Bolito  in  perseguitare  i  suoi  piil  cari 
amid  e  creature  c<m  haverselc  tutte  alienate, 
e  massime  doppo  1'  assuntione  di  Sisto  aentl 


mies  against  mc  being  now  redoubled,  car- 
dinal Sfondrato  showing  himself  most  eagerly 
opposed  to  me  personally,  not  only  because 
he  was  afraid  about  his  own  affairs,  but  fur- 
thennore  augry  at  the  words  of  cardinal 
Aquaviva,  who  fearfiU  and  envious  by  means 
of  his  relation  the  archbishop  of  Otranto  and 
other  lords  of  the  kin^om,  my  firiends, 
turned  every  stone  against  me,  and  there 
combined  together  cardinals  Aragon,  Co- 
lonna, Altemps,  and  Sfona,  keen  enemies 
among  themselves,  but  most  perfectly  agreed 
in  opposing  me.  Aragon,  in  return  for  the 
contmual  attention  and  ddence  I  had  shown, 
yet  made  pretexts  of  the  abbacy  which  I  had 
taken  from  the  abbot  Simon  Sdlarolo;  Co- 
lonna in  return  for  all  the  many  services  that 
I  had  done  him  at  all  times  yet  called  to  mind 
the  Talmud  hindered  by  me  in  opposition  to 
the  Jews,  harping  upon  the  death  of  Don 
Pompeo  de  Monti,  together  with  the  stain 
upon  his  sister;  Altemps,  in  return  for  the 
favours  I  had  obtained  for  him  from  pope 
Sixtus  and  monsignor  Pellicano  senator,  on 
account  of  his  son  who  had  ravished  Juliet, 
whence  that  gentleman  fell  into  disgrace  with 
Sixtus,  yet  such  was  the  will  of  his  natrou 
Belardo  Galleotto ;  Sforza,  in  return  for  my 
having  favoured  him  in  the  case  of  Massaino, 
when  pope  Sixtiu  fulminated  against  him,  he 
having  thanked  me  and  kissed  my  hand  in 
presence  of  the  good  old  cardinal  larnese,  to 
whom  further  he  showed  his  ingratitude 
haviug  had  from  that  good  lord  the  abbacy 
of  St.  Lawrence  in  the  suburbs,  yet  said  that 
he  could  not  prove  wanting  to  his  friends, 
but  ill  fact  he  trembled,  knowing  well  what 
his  conscience  told  him.  Palleotto  showed 
towards  me  the  ingratitude  every  one  knows 
of.  He  came  on  the  night  of  the  20th  of 
January:  then  there  was  enacted  a  tragedy 
of  my  affairs,  while  Madrucd,  who  had  been 
my  aear  fiiend  and  collea^ie  in  the  holy 
office,  tadtly  conaented  to  join  my  rivals  in 
perpetrating  my  ruin,*  endeavouring  in  this 
way  to  obtain  the  pontificate,  but  he  felt 
those  bitter  morsels,  unable  to  digest  which, 
he  died  miserably.  I  leave  aside  the  fraudu- 
lent proceedinga  of  cardinal  Gesualdo,  who 
as  a  Neapoliian  could  not  endure  my  being 
preferred  to  him,  and  waa  further  moved  with 
exivy  againtt  hia  fellow-oountrymcn :  seeing 
he  and  the  other  Neapolitan  carainab,  Ara|poii 
and  Aqna^iva,  had  this  feding  of  bemg 
averse  to  having  •oyof  their  countrymen  in 
the  cardinalship.  What  was  then  done  by 
cardinal  Colonna  was  the  moat  brutal  thing 
ever  heard  of,  and  was  disapproved  even  by 
his  dearest  friends,  and  taken  in  the  worst 
part  by  the  court  of  Spain.  Canano  used 
formerly  to  hold  me  in  such  reverence  that 
none  showed  me  more,  and  wherever  he  met 
me  he  would  kiss  his  hand:  but  now,  forget- 
ting all  friendship,  he  obeyed  the  duke  of 
Ferrara.  Borromeo,  who  had  been  aided  by 
me  in  his  promotion  on  account  of  the  re- 
spect felt  for  the  memory  of  that  holy  car- 
dinal of  St.  Prassede,  and  having  professed 
himself  always  my  dear  friend,  entangled 
in  the  interests  of  some  abbacies  which  Al- 
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in  conclare  quel  che  non  volse  per  bocca  del 
aig*  card'  di  Sens  che  esclamara  publica- 
mente  coutro  di  lui.  U  fervore  all'  incoutro 
de'  miei  amid  e  fautori  non  fu  mediocre, 
esaendosi  moatrato  ardente  piik  d'  ogui  altro 
il  aig*  card'  GiustiMuano  :  que)  suo  spirito 
vivace  e  coraggioso  fu  in  quella  notte  et  in 
quel  giomo  in  gravi  affanui,  essendomi  anche 
Btata  aaccheggiata  la  cella.  Ma  la  notte  ap- 
presso  mi  hi  dolorosissima  sopra  ogn'  altra 
coaa  fuuesta:  onde  per  il  grave  affauno  dell' 
auimo  e  dell'  intima  augoscia  audai  aangtie, 
cosa  incrcdibile  a  credere:  e  ricorrendo  con 
molta  humiltSL  e  devotione  al  aig",  mi  aentii 
afEatto  liberato  da  ogni  passiooe  di  animo,  da 
ogni  aenao  delle  coae  mondaue,  venendo  in 
me  atesao  e  conaiderandole  quanto  aono  fira- 
gili ,  quanto  caduche  e  quanto  miaerabili,  e 
cbe  aolo  in  dio  e  nella  contemplatione  di  lui 
Bono  le  vere  felicitili  e  veri  contenti  e  gaudiL" 


tempa  had  reaignol  to  him,  raged  like  a  mad 
man,  he  who  profeaaed  nothing  but  purity, 
devotion,  apirituality,  and  conaqenoe.  Akx* 
andrino,  wbo  waa  the  author  of  dl  that  waa 
plotting,  waa  not  wanting  to  hia  oanal  eoorae 
of  peraecuting  hia  dearest  frienda  and  crea- 
tures, accompanied  with  the  alienatioii  of  aU 
of  them,  and  especially  after  the  assomptioa 
of  Sixtua,  heara  in  the  condaTe  whit  he  dui 
not  like  by  the  mouth  of  cardinal  di  Seoa, 
who  pubUdy  exclaimed  againat  him.  Hie 
ardour,  on  the  other  hand,  of  my  friends  and 
favourers  was  not  small,  cardinal  Jostiniano 
showing  himadf  more  ardent  than  any  other: 
that  lively  and  courageous  spirit  of  his,  dur- 
ing that  whole  night  and  day,  was  in  gnevoos 
afmction,  my  cdl  naving  further  been  emptied 
of  its  furniture.  But  the  night  that  followed 
was  to  me  most  doleful  beyond  ereiyUiiiM^ 
else  that  is  dismal :  whence  owing  to  profoond 
diatress  of  mind  and  anguish  of  heart*  I 
aweated  blood,  a  thing  incrediUe  to  be  be- 
lieved: and  having  recourse  with  mudi  hu- 
mility and  with  tears  to  the  Lord,  I  felt  my- 
self entirely  freed  from  all  mental  nifferin^ 
from  all  sense  of  mundane  thinga^  coming  to 
myself  and  reflecting  how  frafC  &ding^  and 
wretched  I  am,  and  that  in  God  alone,  and 
in  contemplating  him,  true  happineaa,  eoa- 
tent,  and  joy  are  to  be  found.] 

65. 
Vita  et  €reata  Clementis  VIII. — [Life  and  actions  of  Clement  VIIL]    Informatt.  politt  xm 

Origiually  designed  to  be  a  continuation  of  Ciaconius,  where,  however,  I  do  not  find  it. 

An  account  of  the  riae  of  the  pope — ^his  firat  achievements:  "Exulum  turmas  coercuit, 
quorum  insolens  furor  non  solum  m  continentem  sed  in  ipsa  litora  et  anbvecta  Tiberis  alveo 
navigia  hostiliter  iuaultabat." — [He  coerced  the  troops  of  exiles,  whose  insolent  fury  insulted 
with  their  hostilities  not  only  the  mainland  but  the  very  shores  and  vessels  that  had  entered 
the  channel  of  the  Tiber.]  So  far  waa  Sixtua  V.  from  having  mtule  an  end  of  them;  the 
opposition  Clement  made  to  the  king  is  particularly  dwelt  upon:  how  reluctantly  he  had 
gone  into  it:  finally  the  conc^uest  of  Ferrara.  "A  me  jam  latins  coopta  scnbi  opportuniori 
tempore  immortalitati  nommis  tni  consecrabo." — [I  will  consecrate  to  the  immortality  of 
thy  name  at  a  more  fitting  time  what  has  been  alreiady  began  to  be  vrritten  by  me  more  at 
large]    Of  this,  however,  nothing  is  to  be  found.    As  it  b,  it  is  of  little  consequence. 

66. 

Instruttionc  al  S'  BartolomeoPowsiusky  alia  M**  del  re  di  Polonia  e  Snetia. — [Xnatmctions 
to  S'  Bartholomew  Powainsky  to  hia  Majesty  the  king  of  Poland  and  Sweden.]  lat 
August,  1593.    Subscribed,  Cinthio  Aldobrandini. 

Ragguaglio  della  andata  del  re  di  Polonia  in  Suetia,  1594. — [Account  of  the  king  of  Poland's 
going  into  Swedpu,  1594.] 

T  know  of  nothing  to  be  added  to  the  aubatance  of  theae  pieoea  as  adopted  in  the  narrative, 
except  perhaps  the  assertion  in  the  aecond,  that  duke  Charlea  was  hated  at  bottom :  "  perehe 
egU  avea  ridotto  in  ae  atesso  quasi  tntte  I'  incette  e  mercantie  e  tutte  le  cave  di  metaUi  e 
sopra  tutto  dell'  oro  e  dell'  argento"  [because  he  had  engrossed  to  himself  almost  all  pur- 
chases and  merchandise,  and  all  the  vaults  Amines  ?)  of  the  metals,  and  most  of  all,  of  gold 
and  silver]. 


67. 


1598. 


Kelattone  di  Polonia. — [Account  of  Poland.] 

Composed  by  a  nundo,  who  even  then  bitterly  laments  the  unbridledloveof  liberty  among 
the  Poles. 

They  wanted  a  weak  king,  none  of  warlike  sentiments.  They  aay,  "  che  coloro  chehanno 
spirito  di  gloria,  gli  hanno  vehementi  e  non  moderati  e  perb  non  diutumi,  e  che  la  madre 
della  diutumitk  degli  imperii  h  la  modcratione  [that  those  who  have  a  Spirit  of  glory  have 
vehement  and  immoderate  and  not  lasting  (apirita),  and  that  the  mother  of  the  permanence 
of  empires  is  moderation]. 

Neither  would  they  have  any  alliance  with  foreigners.  They  maintain  that  it  never  can  be 
difficult  for  them  to  defend  their  kingdom.  They  ahould  alwaya  have  50,000  cavalry  to  bring 
into  the  field,  and  at  the  worst  would  lecoves  in  winter  what  they  might  lose  in  summer 
They  bout  of  the  example  of  theix  ancealoTa. 
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'  Tlie  nundo  reminds  them,  "ohe  gli  antichi  Poloni  non  sapeTano  che  cosa  fnsse  smaltire  il 
gtmao  nd  mar  Baltico  in  Danxig  o  in  Elbing,  n^  erano  intenti  a  tagliar  selve  per  seminare, 
a^  asdogavano  paludi  per  il  mederimo  effetto." — [that  the  audent  Poles  knew  not  what  it  was 
to  aeU  grain  in  tne  Baltic  sea,  at  Dauxig  and  Eloing,  nor  eagerly  cut  down  woods  in  order 
that  tbejr  might  sow  the  land,  nor  drained  marshes  tor  the  same  purpose.] 

The  nundo  further  describes  the  progress  of  Roman  catholiasm,  which  was  in  the  very 
best  train.    I  have  adopted  tiic  more  important  points. 

68. 

Relatione  ddlo  stato  spirituale  e  politico  del  r^o  di  Suesia,  1598. — [Account  of  the  spin- 
tual  and  political  state  of  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  1598.] 

Upon  Sigismund's  attempts  upon  Sweden,  immediately  before  his  second  journey  thither. 
Also  made  use  of  in  its  essential  import. 

Tet  we  hare  some  remarkable  notices  on  preceding  occurrences 

Eric  is  represented  as  nothing  better  than  a  tyrant.  "  Per  impresa  faoeva  un  asino  carco 
di  sale  a  piedi  d'  ima  montagna  erta  e  sensa  via  per  salirri  sopra,  et  ^U  era  dipinto  con  un 
bastone  in  mano,  che  batteva  il  detto  asino." — [For  a  device  he  liad  an  ass  with  a  load  of  ssJt 
at  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill,  without  any  way  to  ascend  by,  and  he  was  represented  with  a  stick 
in  hia  hand  with  which  he  beat  the  ass.]  The  author  explains  this  emblem,  which  is  easily 
to  be  understood  of  itself:  the  people  were  to  be  compeUed  by  force  to  render  even  impos- 
sible services. 

John  is  considered  as  a  dedded  Roman  catholic 

"  Pezche  era  in  secreto  cattolico,  siccome  al  [Bdng  in  the  Roman  catholic  secret,  as  the 

nnntio  ha  affirmato  il  re  suo  figliulo,  us6  ogni  nuncio  was  informed  bv  the  king  his  son,  he 

industria  perche  il  figliulo  ritomasse  mentre  used  every  endeavour  tnat  his  son  might  re> 

easo  vivevain  Suetia  a  fine  di  dichiararsi  aper-  turn  while  he  was  living  in  Sweden,  in  order 

tamente  cattolico  e  ridnrre  i  Ir^no  ad  abbrac-  that  he  might  openly  avow  himself  a  Roman 

ciar  essa  fede."  catholic,  and  bring  back  the  kingdom  to  the 

adoption  of  that  faith.] 

Meanwhile  I  could  not  venture  to  subscribe  to  these  things.  The  idea  probably  gradually 
formed  itself  in  the  mind  of  the  worthy  Sigismund,  that  he  might  have  the  comfort  of  think- 
ing that  he  was  sprung  from  a  Roman  catholic  father. 

On  the  other  hand,  Sigismund's  first  expedition  is  described  with  the  full  stamp  of  the 
veradty  of  an  initiated  person.  The  hopes  that  were  associated  with  that  second  expedition 
are  set  before  us  in  their  important  bearings  upon  Europe. 


INTERCALATION.  i 

Remarkf  on  BenHnoglioU  Memoirs. 

Cardinal  Guido  Bentivog^o  (bom  in  1579),  when  in  his  sixty-third  year^Hiot  in  1640,  as 
stated  by  the  edition  in  the  CUusici  Italiani,  but  in  1642,  as  Mazauchelli  also  has  it— after 
having  composed  many  other  memoirs  on  the  history  of  the  world,  began  to  put  down  per- 
sonal memorabilia  also. 

He  origmally  contemplated  embracing  hia  first  residence  at  the  Roman  court,  his  nundo- 
shini  in  France  and  the  Netherlands,  and  the  times  of  his  cardinalship.  Had  he  accom- 
pliuied  this,  the  tustorv  of  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  would  have  been  enriched 
with  the  addition  of  a  beautiful  work,  full  of  interesting  views. 

But  he  died  before  he  had  finished  even  the  first  part.  His  work,  Memorie  del  card'  Guido 
Bentivoglio  [Memoirs  of  Cardinal  Guido  BentivogUo],  reaches  only  to  1600. 

It  gives  an  impression  of  calmness  and  comfort  such  as  was  enjoyed  by  the  old  prelate 
who,  no  longer  occupied  with  public  afiairs,  now  lived  suitably  to  his  rank  in  his  own  palace. 
It  forms  a  very  pleasant  and  at  once  a  cheering  and  instructive  piece  of  reading :  but  natu-    • 
rally  the  cardinal's  position  lays  him  under  obUgations,  and  it  is  observable  that  he  does  not 
speak  out  all  that  he  has  to  say. 

The  description,  for  example,  which  he  gives  with  tolerable  fulness,  of  the  cardinals  whom 
he  found  about  Clement  Vlll.,  corresponds  but  too  much  in  general  points  with  the  notices 
we  have  of  the  same  persons  from  other  quarters. 

The  very  first,  dean  Gesualdo,  is  descnbed  by  Bentivoglio  as  "  a  distinguished  man,  of 
amiable  manners,  who  did  not  seek  business,  nor  yet  did  1^  shun  it;"  but,  what  others  tell 
us,  and  which  no  doubt  Beutivoglio  knew,  of  his  thwarting  the  election  of  Sanseverino  from 
personal  aversion,  what  pretensions  of  a  higher  order  he  made  use  of  towards  other  car- 
dinals who  had  given  an  unvrilling  adhesion,  now  all  his  efforts  ever  after  went  to  gain  over 
friends  in  order  to  be  able  to  attain  to  the  pontificate,  and  how  he  particularly  attached 
himself  to  Spain,^-of  all  this  we  Icani  nothing. 

The  second  is  Aragona.  Bentivoglio  remarks  of  him,  "  In  earlier  conclaves  he  in  particular 
guided  the  younger  cardinals :  during  the  pope's  absence  he  administered  the  govemmeut 
of  Rome  in  the  most  brilliant  manner ;  he  likes  good  furniture ;  he  has  a  fine  chapel ;  he 
makes  exchanges  of  altar-images.  But  therewithal  the  man  is  not  suflidently  described. 
He  was,  as  we  see  from  Delfino,  an  old  man  afilicted  with  gout,  whose  death  might  soon  be 
looked  for,  but  who,  on  that  account,  cherished  only  the  more  firmlv  KQve«  ^Q^*<»ax^vcc|,v\v^ 
j>outificate.    He  was  by  no  means  so  much  respected  by  tVie  B^aiwvv  cdxsixX  v^Ya  «a«^^\Ax<^ 
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wished  He  could  guin  none  of  hit  endi  in  the  congregation  ou  French  caaetnn :  tnd  it 
was  known  that  he  took  this  very  ill :  but  not  the  less  did  h^  with  that  iww,  urj  to  inaui- 
tain  the  closest  intimacy  with  the  Spanish  ambassador. 

That  impression  of  peace  and  calmness  which  the  book  prodnoei,  azises  also  from  die  l^ts 
being  purposely  very  much  subdued,  from  life  not  being  properly  reprodnced  truly  as  it 
applied. 

69. 

Rehitione  fatta  all'  ill"*  sig*  card^  d*  Este  al  tanpo  della  sua  promotione  che  doreva  andar 
in  Koma.  BibL  Vindob.  Codd.  Foscar.  n.  169. — [Report  rendered  to  the  moat  illiia> 
trious  lord  cardinal  d'  Este,  at  the  time  of  his  promoti<m,  when  he  had  to  go  to  Rome. 
Vienna  library;  Codices  Foscarini,  Na  169.]    46  leaves. 

In  consequence  of  the  agreement  that  Clement  VIIL  had  made  with  Este  at  the  oeeiva- 
tion  of  Ferrara,  he  indudea  Alexander,  a  priuoe  of  that  house,  in  the  promotion  of  the  3d 
of  March,  1599. 

This  is  the  prince  whom  it  was  intended  by  our  paper  of  instructiaiis  to  piejpare  for  his 
entrance  into  court.  Although  it  bears  no  dat^  it  ia  undoubtedly  to  be  placed  m  the  year 
1599. 

Its  very  destination  at  once  distinguishes  it  from  a  Venetian  relatume.  It  was  to  pot  the 
priuce  in  such  a  position  as  would  enable  him,  like  a  good  pilot,  to  steer  properiv'— *pcr 

tiotere  come  prudente  nocchiero  prendere  meglio  1'  aura  propitia  della  oorte"  [to  euLble  hiiB» 
ike  a  prudent  pilot,  to  catch  with  better  effect  the  propitious  breeae  of  the  eonrt} ;  it  aiji 
nothing  about  political  relations :  even  the  calamity  that  had  just  be&llen  the  house  of  £^ 
is  passed  over  m  silence :  the  author'a  sole  aim  is  to  point  out  the  peculiar  cfaancteriities  of 
the  most  important  persons. 
The  pope,  his  nephews,  and  the  cardinals  are  described. 

Clement  VIII.  "Di  vita  incolpabile,  di  mente  retta,  di  oonditione  imi'reraak.  Si  vA 
dir  ch'  abbia  in  se  stesso  tutta  la  theorica  e  la  pratica  dc^  politica  e  R»ion  di  ataftD."— lOf 
blameless  life  and  upright  mind,  of  a  nature  adapted  for  everything.  U  may  be  said  that 
he  comprised  in  himseu  the  whole  theory  and  the  whole  practice  of  politica,  and  the  phik>- 
aophy  of  government.]  Here  we  find  that  Balvestro  Aiaobrandini  stimulated  Faul  IV.  to 
make  war  on  Naples;  yet  endeavours  were  made  thereupon  to  recoodk  the  family  at  Icaat 
with  the  Medici.  "Dicesi  che  Pio  V.  vokndo  promovere  il  card*  Giovanni,  frateUo  di  quests 
pontefice,  asaicnrb  il  G  J).  Cosimo  che  tutta  questa  famiglia  gli  sarebbe  fidelisaima  aempr^ 
e  che  mandb  1'  istesso  Ippolito  Aldobrandino,  hora  papa,  a  render  testimonio  a  S.  Alton, 
della  quale  fu  molto  ben  visto." — [It  is  said  that  Fius  V.,  wishing  to  promote  cardinal  Gio> 
vanni,  brother  of  this  pontiff,  assured  the  grand  duke  Cosmo  that  the  whole  of  thia  fiunily 
would  ever  be  most  faithful  to  him,  and  seut  this  very  Hippolytus  Aldobrandino,  now  pope; 
to  give  testimony  to  his  highness,  by  whom  he  was  lookea  upon  very  favourably.]  At  that 
time  John  Bardi  was  in  most  favour  with  pope  Clement.    "Fra  i  servitori  di  Clemente  il 

Siii  intimo  e  favorito  ^  il  sig'  Giovanni  Bardi  dei  conti  di  Veroio,  luogotenente  ddle  guardi^ 
i  moltabonUli,virtilenobiltk."— [Among  those  in  the  service  of  Clement  the  most  intimate 
and  favoured  is  lord  John  Bardi,  one  of  the  counts  of  Vernio,  lieutenant  of  the  guardi;  a 
man  of  much  goodness,  virtue,  and  nobility.]  The  new  cardinal  could  the  more  readily 
attach  himself  to  him,  as  he  wished  well  to  the  house  of  Este. 

The  Nephews.  Peter  Aldobraudini's  preponderance  over  San  Giorgio  was  decided. 
"  San  Giorgio,  accommodato  Y  animo  alia  fortuna  sua,  mortificate  le  sue  pretensioni,  mm 
gar^gia,  non  contrasta  piii,  ma  o  lo  seconda  o  nou  s'  impaccia  seco,  e  si  mostra  sodiidGitto 
dell'  ottenuta  segnatura  di  g^ustitia." — [San  Giorgio,  havmg  accommodated  his  mind  to  his 
fortune,  having  mortified  his  pretensions,  did  not  coutetid,  did  not  resist  any  mor^  but 
either  secondi^l  him  or  did  not  embroil  himself  with  him,  and  showed  himself  satisfied  wUh 
having  obtained  the  segnatura  of  justice.] 

The  cardinals  went  off  into  two  factions — the  Spanish,  to  which  Montalto  was  already 
attached,  and  the  Aldobrandinteh.  The  former  coiud  count  at  that  time  on  25,  the  latter 
on  only  14  decided  and  staunch  members.  "Hie  author  rightiv  points  to  that  person  aa  the 
likeliest  candidate  for  the  popedom,  who  afterwards  actually  obtaiued  it,  Alexander  MedicL 
It  was  not  known  how  the  same  stood  with  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  but  on  that  account 
he  was  only  the  more  in  favour  with  Clement:  "per  patria  e  conformity  di  humore**  [on 
account  of  coimtnr  and  conformity  of  disposition],  the  same  as  if  he  had  been  his  creature. 

'llie  historian  of  the  church,  Baronius,  makes  no  bad  figure:  "molto  amato  per  la  dot- 
trina,  bontll  e  simplidtll  sua:  si  dimostra  tutto  spirito,  tutto  resegnato  in  dio:  ai  burla  dd 
mondo  e  ddla  propria  esaltatione  di  se  stesso." — [much  bdoved  for  his  learning,  goodness, 
and  simplidty :  he  shows  himself  all  mind,  altogether  resigned  to  God :  he  laughs  at  the 
world  and  his  own  exaltation.] 

70. 

Relatione  di  Boma  ddl'  111"*  Sig*  Gioan  Delfino  K'  e  Pro,  ritornato  ambaadatoro  sotto  il 
poutificato  di  Clemente  VIII. — [Report  on  Rome  from  the  Most  Illustrious  Lord  John 
Ildfino,  Knight  and  Procurator,  on  his  return  as  ambassador  mider  the  pontificate  of 
CJementVlfl.]    (1600.) 

This  too  IB  one  of  the  widely  diffnaed  TeporU*,  \l  Va  icx^  co\mM]^-^'s  cjw^^  couaists  of  94 
qitarto  l&twcB,  ami  is  luil  of  lulocmaliou. 
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pope:  ("il  ntsciniento,  la  nitnrn,  e  la  vita  del 
pope])  and  his  uephewa. 

I  [I  consider  it  almost  necessniy  to  speak 
;  of  the  two  cardiiialsifAldobraodino  and  S. 
Giorgio)  together.  Tne  latter  is  about  45 
:  years  of  age,  a  man  of  much  spirit,  haughty, 
animated,  and  well  informed  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world :  but  I  much  fear  that  he  is  of  a 
bad  disposition,  or  that  the  casualties  that  he 
has  met  with  in  the  world,  which  hare  re- 
moved him  ttom  the  high  expectations  in 
which  he  was  placed  at  the  commencement 
of  the  pontificate,  have  made  him  such,  so 
that  with  everybody  his  behaviour  is  not 
only  severe,  but  almost  reckless.  The  latter 
was  much  beloved  and  much  esteemed  by  the 
pope  before  he  rose  to  the  pontificate,  and 
for  long  after  he  had  the  chief  charge  of 
affairs,  and  it  was  thought  by  every  one  that 
he  would  have  to  be  first  nephew,  in  as  much 
as  the  other  was  the  younger  of  the  two,  and 
further,  not  very  prosperous,  and  of  very 
little  judgment:  but  wnether  it  were  from 
his  want  of  prudence  in  not  having  known 
how  to  govern  as  was  reauired,  having  had  a 
rupture  with  the  Spanish  ambassador  when 
he  threw  his  cap  on  the  ground,  with  the 
ambassador  of  Tuscany  wh^  he  said  that  he 
ought  to  drive  him  away  ttom  the  court,  be- 
sides the  disgusts  he  has  given  to  all  on  a 
thousand  occasions,  or  from  the  great  pru- 
dence and  skill  of  the  other,  or  the  natural 
force  of  blood,  the  latter  has  daily  lost  so 
much  authority  and  credit  that  he  has  none 
to  follow  him,  and  fails  to  obtain  whatever 
he  may  ask.  He  has,  indeed,  the  charge  of 
all  the  affairs  of  Italy  and  Germany,  although 
the  public  ministers  treat  of  the  same  with 
Aldobrandino,  and  in  untoward  matters  all 
apply  to  him.  I  had  at  first  some  high  words 
with  that  same  signor  cardinal  di  San  Gior- 
gio, before  I  was  compelled  to  complain 
openly  in  the  first  audience,  out  of  respect 
for  the  dignity  of  the  republic,  and  twice  or 
thrice  I  caused  myself  to  be  heard  f^ly,  in 
such  wise  that  1  know  there  has  been  some- 
thing rained  by  it  as  respects  him,  and  the 
pone  has  taken  him  to  task,  and  particu- 
larly on  the  last  occasion  of  Ferrara:  but 
afterwards  there  was  an  exchange  betwixt  us 
of  every  kind  of  demonstration  of  love,  and 
I  have  always  honoured  him  as  was  befitting. 
I  believe  in  truth  that  he  is  ill  affected  to- 
wards vour  serenity  by  nature,  and  from  ac- 
cidental causes.  Tnis  I  first  knew  at  a  time 
in  which  he  threw  himself  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards,  and  he  has  shown 
himself  little  fmndly  to  those  who  are  united 
with  the  French :  tliis  ill  will  of  his  has  fur- 
ther been  increased  by  his  seeing  that  car- 
dinal Aldobrandino  has  on  all  occasions  pro- 
tected the  affairs  of  your  Excellencies,  as  if 
it  were  impossible  that  they  should  both 
concur  in  the  same  measure,  however  iust 
and  reasonable  it  might  be.  From  whidi 
one  may  have  an  idea  of  the  misery  of  the 
Ix)or  ambassadors  and  public  representa- 
tives.] 

If.  The  second  chapter,  in  our  copy  at  least  formally  distinguished  as  such,  treats  of  the 
form  of  government,  the  finances,  and  the  armed  force.    Delfino  is  amased,  as  he  justly 
might  be,  at  aome  points  in  the  admimstration  of  the  financca.    "UlisntK'^  csvVnX^  ^^^-o. 
cliiesa  mmo  impegntUe  al  iagroMO  owJiiuuriimpntc  cBtn«iidintn«mfi>\ff.\  «  opf^  <^  '^\^^^i 


1.  Ddfiuo  begins  with  a  description  of  the 
pa|ia  '*  [the  birtn«  disposition,  and  life  of  the 

"Delli  due  cardinali  (Aldobrandino  e  8. 
Giorgio)  reputo  quasi  necessario  iNurUurne 
nnitamente.  Uuesto  di  eti  d'  anni  45,  di 
gran  spirito,  altiero,  vivace  e  di  buono  cog- 
nizionenelli  affui  del  mondo:  ma  temo  assai 
che  sia  di  mala  natura,  overo  che  gli  aod- 
denti  dd  mondo  oocorsi,  che  1'  hanno  Icvato 
dalle  gran  speranse  in  che  si  h  poeto  nel 
principio  del  pontificato,  lo  fanno  esser  tale, 
cto^  fumostrarsi  con  tutti  non  solo  severo 
ma  quasi  disperato.  Questo  era  grande- 
mente  amato  e  grandemente  stimato  dal 
papa  avanti  che  fosse  salito  al  pontificato,  e 
uoppo  per  grau  p^o  ebbe  la  cura  princi- 
pal dr  negotii,  e  si  credeva  da  ogn'  uno  che 
egii  avesse  da  esser  il  primo  nipote,  perche 
r  altro  era  piil  ^ovane,  assai  di  poca  pros- 
peritk  e  di  pochissima  cognizione:  ma  o  sia 
ftato  la  sua  poca  prudenza  nel  non  esserai 
saputo  govemare  come  averebbe  bisognato, 
aeodoBx  rotto  con  V  ambasciatore  di  Spagna 
qtiando  gittb  la  beretta,  con  1'  ambasciator  di 
Toscana  onaudo  li  dine  che  il  papa  doveria 
caodazlo  di  corte,  oltre  i  disgnsti  die  ha  dato 
a  tutti  in  mille  occasion!,  o  pur  la  gran  pru- 
densa  e  destrena  deU'  altro,  o  la  foraa  natural 
dd  mapjtt,  queato  ha  perduto  ogni  riomo 
taato  di  autoritk  e  di  erodito  che  non  ha  chi 
Id  aeguiti  e  non  ottiene  cosa  alcuna  che  di- 
manm.  Ua  po^  il  earico  di  tutti  h  negotii 
d'  Italia  e  Gennania,  se  bene  11  ministri  pu- 
blid  tnttino  li  medesimi  con  Aldobrandino, 
e  DeQe  eoae  bnisdie  tutti  ricorrouo  a  Ini.  lo 
eon  ease  aig*  card^  di  8.  Giorgio  nel  prindpio 
hopaaaato  ^aldie  boraaca,  anxi  nefla  prima 
anmenaafm  astvetto  a  dolermi  apertamente 
per  digniti  ddla  republica,  e  doi  o  tre  volte 
mi  aoBO  laaciato  intendere  liberamente,  in 
modo  tale  ebe  so  che  h  stato  frutto  apresso 
di  lui,  et  il  papa  1'  ha  avuto  a  carro,  e  parti- 
cdarmente  um*  oltima  occasione  di  Emara : 
madoppo  aempre  ipassato  tranoi  ogni  soite 
di  dinoBtntione  d'  amore,  et  io  Y  ho  onorato 
senqpre  cone  si  ccmveniva.  Credo  veramente 
che  aim  Mai  affetto  alia  Sereniti  Vostra  per 
Baton  e  per  aeddente :  la  sua  natura  l'  ho 
deacritta,  ma  dii^  solo  delli  acddentL  Prhna 
siyppia  die  da  un  peaso  in  qua  s'  h  buttato 
aflatto  in  braodo  de'  Spagnuoli,  e  si  ^  di- 
moatnto  pooo  amioo  di  quelU  che  sono  uniti 
con  Fhmceai:  ha  cresduto  ancora  auel  mal 
animo  ano  il  vedere  che  il  cardinal  Aldobran- 
dino babbi  in  tutte  le  occasioni  protetto  li 
allkri  dell*  £E.  W.,  quasi  che  non  sia  posai- 
bile  che  concorrino  ambidue  in  alcuna  open- 
tkme,  per  giuata  e  raggionevole  che  sia.  Da 
die  at  puo  conosoere  la  miseria  de'  poveri 
ambaaoatori  el  rappreseutauti  publid.'^ 
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81  comprauo  castdii  e  giurisdittioiii  de*  sudditi  a  1^  o  2  per  cento,  (ich  ventebe:  die  so  vid 
nbwerfen)  e  si  pagano  oensi  a  9  o  10  per  cento,  parendo  stnuio  agii  uomino  saTJ  cfae  in  taote 
Btreiteue  si  Cuino  ^ueste  compre,  e  piii  6che  se  si  vogliono  far  certe  apese,  nou  si  £uciauo 
per  via  delli  danan  del  castello,  per  non  ci  andar  debitando  e  consumaudo  del  tntto."— 
[WhUe  the  Church's  revenues  are  mortgaged  wholesale,  ordinarily  and  extraordinazilj;  and 
which  is  worse,  castles  and  jurisdictions  are  p\irchased  from  the  sulJMta  at  H  and  2  per 
cent,  (I  understand  that  they  yielded  as  much)  and  mortgages  pa;^  9  or  10  per  ceat,  it  seem- 
ing strange  to  all  intelligent  men  that  in  such  straits  such  baigains  should  be  made;  and 
what  is  more,  when  it  is  wished  that  a  certain  expenditure  should  be  made,  the  fdnds  an 
not  taken  from  money  in  the  castle,  in  order  to  avoid  going  there  and  spending  and  oq»» 
Burning  the  whole.]  We  see  that  even  at  that  time  there  were  people  that  were  acandalifed 
at  the  oorrowed  money  in  the  treasuiy*  For  the  rest,  after  the  Arst  brief  satiafkctioii  lUt  at 
Fermra,  much  discontentment  entered  there.  *'NobiU  e  popolo  si  darebbero  rolentieri  a  qusl 
principe  si  voglia,  per  uscir  dalle  manidove  si  trovano." — [Nobles  and  people  would  wiUinglj 

five  themselves  to  any  prince  whatever  in  order  to  get  out  of  the  hands  in  wbich'th^  now 
nd  themselves.] 

III.  "Intelligenze." — [Correspondence.]  How  doubtfully  the  pope  stood  with  the  emperot 
and  with  Philip  11. — he  expected  the  king^s  death  with  a  kind  of  anxiety :  how  iU  be  stood 
with  Florence,  for  it  was  very  well  remembered  that  the  hotise  of  Aldobrandini  belonged  to 
the  expatriated  party  ("  le  cose  passano  pe^gio  che  con  ogn'  altro,  ricordandosi  d'esser  aodato 
il  papa  e  la  sua  casa  ramingo  per  il  mondo**  [matters  go  on  worse  than  with  any  other,  it 
bemg  remembered  that  the  pope  and  his  family  have  gone  roving  through  the  wond]):  bow 
much  better,  on  the  other  hand,  with  France  and  Poland,  particularly  with  the  la^  with 
which  he  had  common  interests  and  plans,  ("concorrendo  e  dall'  una  e  dall'  altra  parte  in- 
teressi  nel  presente  e  disegni  nel  tempo  a  venire"  [there  being  a  concurrence  of  both  sides, 
both  in  present  interests  and  in  plans  for  the  future]).  But  Clement  was  prepossessed  in  fi^ 
vour  of  nobody  so  much  as  the  prince  of  Siebenburg : 

Col  prencipe  di  Transilvauia  ha  trattato        [With  the  prince  of  Transylvania  the  pope 


il  papa  con  tanto  amore,  e  con  tener  un  nuntio 
apostolico  appresso  di  lui  e  con  averli  dato  in 
mio  tempo  oOm.  scudi  in  tre  volte  e  con  in- 
&iiti  officii  fatti  fi^«  con  1'  imperatore  per 
sen'itio,  che  quasi  poteva  dirsi  interessato  et 
obligato  alia  continua  sua  protettione :  e  credo 
che  '1  povero  prencipe  la  meritava,  perche  s'  h 
risoluto  alia  guerra  con  fondamento  princi- 
pale  del  consiglio  et  delle  promesse  di  S.  S**: 
quanto  nel  principio  gi^  tre  anni  e  g\k  due  an- 
cora  csaltava  la  virtil  e  valor  di  questo  pren- 
cipe fino  al  cielo,  avendo  detto  a  me  piii  volte 
ch'  egli  solo  faceva  U  guerra  al  Turco,  tanto 

Siil  ultimamente  con  la  cessione  che  gli  fece 
e'  suoi  stati  restava  molto  cbiahto,  et  il  pre- 
dicava  un  gran  da  poco :  onde  si  vede  che  se 
bene  aveva  promesso  all'  imperatore  di  farlo 
cardinale  et  a  lui  aucora,  non  averebbe  perb 
osservato  cosa  alcuna,  e  percib  credo  che  es- 
sendo  tomato  al  govemo  de'  suoi  stati  abbia 
seutito  S.  S**  gran  consolatione." 


has  conducted  himself  so  affectionatdy,  keq^ 
iiig  an  apostolic  nnndo  at  his  court,  aiid  hav- 
ing in  my  time  given  him  60,000  scudi  ou 
three  occasions,  and  having  made  infinite 
good  offices  to  be  done  with  the  emperor  for 
service,  so  that  he  might  be  said  to  oe  inter* 
ested  and  obliged  to  the  continuance  of  hia 
protection  :  and  I  believe  tliat  the  poor 
prince  deserved  it.  for  he  had  resolved  upon 
the  war,  reckoning  mainly  on  the  counsel  and 
the  promises  of  his  holiness :  how  much,  first 
three  years  ago,  and  further  two  vears  agc>, 
he  extolled  the  virtue  and  worth  of  this 
prince  to  the  very  heavens,  having  told  me 
many  times  that  he  alone  had  maide  war  on 
the  Turks,  so  much  more  of  late,  when  he 
made  a  surrender  to  him  of  his  states,  remained 
very  dear,  and  he  preached,  though  a  great 
man,  such  as  few :  whence  it  appears,  that 
although  he  had  promised  to  the  emperor  to 
make  him  a  cardinal,  and  to  himself  oesidei, 
he  woidd  not  have  observed  anything,  and 
therefore  I  believe  that  his  holiness  had  fdt 
much  consoled  on  his  returning  to  the  govern- 
ment of  his  states.] 
IV.  "Cardinal!." — [Cardinals.]    They  are  all  passed  severally  under  review,  and  more  or 

less  favourably  prouoiuiced  upon. 
v.  '*  De'  soggetti  che  cascano  in  maggior  consideratione  per  lo  pontificato." — [On  subjects 

that  fall  into  greater  consideration  for  the  popedom.] 
YL  "  Interessi  con  Venetia." — [Interests  connected  wich  Venice.]    Already  a  thousaud 

controversies  were  mooted. 

[If  no  provision  be  made  with  respect  to 
claims  and  irregularities,  there  will  come  one 
day  some  such  embarrassment  of  great  mo- 
ment, chiefly  about  these  new  acquisitions 
(on  the  navigation  of  the  Po],  which  I  alwavs 
remind  you  that  the  knowledge  1  have  of  the 
nature  of  priests  and  of  the  church  makes 
me  fear.] 


"  Quando  non  si  proveda  alle  pretensioni 
et  ai  disordini,  un  giorno  si  entrerk  in  qual- 
che  travagUo  di  gran  momento,  massime  di 
ouesti  novi  acquisti  (iiber  die  Schiffahrt  auf 
aem  Po),  che  sempre  vi  penso  per  cognitione 
che  ho  della  natura  de'  preti  e  della  chiesa  mi 
£a  temere." 

This  antidpation  was  but  too  soon  realised. 

71. 
Vcnier :  Relatione  di  Boma.    \60\.— ^etdet**  Be^tt  from  Rome.    1601.] 
AJntuIy  had  the  dissenaioaa  betwiiJt  the  ipQrg«  «ndLN«Dki&  Xwicwnft  "^-nXVi^fiiCd.  ^"C^u^^^ 
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netians  reiVised  to  send  their  patriarchs  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  bcin^  approved ;  hitter 
contentions  had  broken  out  on  the  subject  of  the  Goro  mouth  of  the  Po ;  and  about  these 
very  contentions  Veuier  was  sent  to  Rome. 

He  remained  there  but  a  short  time :  nevertheless  the  sketch  he  gives  of  Clement  Yin.  is 
highfy  useful 


"Delia  natura  et  pensieri  delpontefice,  per 
qnello  che  a  me  toccadi  considerare  uellapre- 
aeute  congiiuitura  per  li  negotii  che  ^ornal- 
mente  tratta  V.  Serenity  con  S.  l^.eatitudine, 
dir6  che  il  papa  in  questa  et^  sua  di  65  anni 
^pii^  sano  epiii  gagliardodi  quelle  che  sia  stato 
n^ii  anni  adietro,  non  havendo  indispositione 
alrana  fhoriche  quella  della  chiragra  o  gotta, 
che  per6  li  serve,  come  vogliono  Ti  meaici,  a 
tenerlo  prcservato  da  altre  indispositioni,  e 
questo  moito  piil  di  rado  e  molto  meno  die 
per  r  inanzi  le  da  molestia  al  presente,  per  la 
Dona  regola  particolarmente  del  viver,  nel 

auale  da  ccrto  tempo  in  qua  procede  con  gran- 
isaima  riscrva  e  con  notabile  aatinenaa  nel 
here :  die  le  giova  anco  graudemente  a  non 
dar  fomento  alia  grassezza,  alia  quale  h  molto 
inclinata  la  sua  complessione,  usando  anco 
per  questo  di  frequentare  1'  esercitio  di  cam- 
minar  lon^amente  sempre  che  seuza  sconcio 
de  n^otii  conosce  di  poterlo  fare,  ai  quali 
nondimeno  per  la  sua  gran  capacitiL  supplisce, 
intanto  che  le  tcaUl  comoda  parte  di  tempo 
che  dispensa  admettendo  persone  private  et 
altri  che  secondo  il  solito  ricorrono  a  S.  S** .  A 
nc^tii  gravi  si  applica  con  ogni  suo  spirito, 
et  persiste  in  essi  sensa  mostnme  mai  alcuna 
fiachesia,  et  quando  li  succede  di  vederii  con- 
eluai,  gode  et  firuisce  mirabilmente  il  conteuto 
che  ne  riceve.  N^  di  (»8a  maggiormente  si 
compiaoe  che  di  esser  stimato,  et  che  sia  ris- 
petteta  la  sua  repQtati<»ie,  deUa  quale  h  gelo- 
sissimo.  £t  quauto  per  la  complessione  sua 
molto  sanguigna  e  colerica  h  facile  ad  accen- 
dersi,  prorompendo  con  gfrandissima  vehe- 
mentia  in  esageratioui  piene  di  escandescenza 
et  acerbity  tanto  anco  mentre  vede  che  altri 
tace  con  la  Ungua  seben  s'  attrista  nel  sembi- 
ante,  si  ravede  per  se  stesso  et  procura  con 
gran  benigniti  di  raddolcire  ogni  amaritu- 
oine :  la  qual  cosa  h  cod  nota  hormai  a  tutti 
U  cardinaii  che  ne  danno  cortese  awerti- 
mento  agli  amici  loro,  sicorae  lo  diede  anco  a 
me  uel  primo  congresso  1'  illustrissimo  sig« 
card**  di  Verona  per  mia  da  lui  stimata  molto 
utile  conformatione.  Ha  S.  S**  volti  li  pen- 
sieri suoi  alia  gloria,  n6  si  pub  imaginare 
quanto  acquisto  facciano  11  principi  della 
gratia  sua,  mentre  secondano  la  sua  iuclina- 
tione.  Onde  Spagnoli  in  particolure,  che 
sempre  mirano  a  conservarsi  et  ad  aumentar 
la  gran  parte  che  hanno  nella  corta  di  Roma, 
non  trascurano  punto  Y  occasione:  et  per6 
con  tanto  maggior  iirontezza  hanuo  applicato 
r  animo  a  far  qualcne  impresa  contra  Turchi, 
come  hora  si  vede,  et  con  andar  sofferendo 
non  mediocri  duresse,  che  provano  anco  loro 
nelU  negotii  important!,  particolarmente  per 
causa  di  giorisdiCione,  che  vivono  alia  corte  di 
Roma,  si  vanno  sempre  piii  avanzando  nel 
riportare  in  molte  cose  nou  piccole  soddisfat- 
tioni.  £  tenuto  generalmente  il  pontefice 
persona  di  grau  virtil,  bontk  et  religione :  di 
che  eglt  si  compiace  far  che  del  continno  se 
ne  v^gano  segni  et  importanti  effetti.  Et  se 
ben  li  rardinan  si  vedono  nel  presente  ponte- 
fice scemata  molto  quella,  autoriti  che  ne' 


[As  for  the  disposition  and  intentions  of 
the  pope,  as  to  what  it  concerns  me  to  con- 
sider in  the  present  conjuncture  for  the  affairs 
which  your  sereuity  daily  treats  with  his  bea- 
titude, I  shall  say  that  the  pope  in  this  his 
age  of  sixty-five  years,  is  in  better  health  and 
more  vigorous  than  what  he  was  some  years 
ago,  not  having  any  indisposition  except  that 
of  chiragra  or  gout,  tthicn  indeed  serves,  ss 
the  physicians  say,  to  keep  him  free  from  other 
ailments,  and  this  now  troubles  him  much 
sehlomer  and  less  severely  than  formerly, 
owing  particularly  to  the  good  rules  he  ob- 
serves as  to  diet,  to  which  he  allows  a  certain 
amount  of  time,  and  in  which  he  observes  the 
utmost  care,  accompauied  with  notable  absti- 
nence in  drinking :  and  this  further  assists 
him  much  in  not  encoura^g  a  tendency  to 
corpulence,  to  which  he  is  constitutionally 
much  disposed,  employing  likewise  for  this 
purpose  frequent  exercise  in  lon^  walks  as 
often  as  he  can  contrive  to  do  so  without  pre- 
judice to  affairs,  to  which  nevertheless  he 
makes  compensation  by  his  great  capacity,  so 
that  he  still  has  left  to  him  a  suitable  pro- 
portion of  his  time  which  he  spends  in  ad- 
mitting private  persons  and  others  who,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  apply  to  his  holiness.  To 
serions  affairs  he  apphes  himself  with  all  his 
might,  and  perseveres  at  them  without  sipis 
of  fatigue;  and  when  he  sees  them  brought 
to  a  dose,  he  is  delighted,  and  wonderfully 
ei^oys  the  satisfaction  this  gives  him.  Nor 
does  anvthing  gratify  him  more  than  his  being 
much  tnou^ht  of,  and  having  respect  paid  to 
his  reputation,  of  which  he  is  most  jealous. 
And  whereas  from  his  constitution,  which  is 
very  sanguine  and  choleric,  he  is  easily  ex- 
dted,  brnddng  out  with  immense  vehemence 
into  exaggerations  full  of  heat  and  bitterness, 
so  much  the  more  when  he  sees  the  party  he 
addresses  silent  with  his  tongue,  although  his 
fa(%  indicates  sadness,  does  he  come  to  himself 
again,  and  try  with  great  kindness  to  soften 
down  all  bitterness:  all  which  is  now  so  well 
known  to  all  the  cardinals,  that  they  have  the 
courtesy  to  apprize  their  friends  of  it,  as  was 
done  also  to  me  at  the  first  conference  by  the 
most  illustrious  lord  cardinal  of  Verona  for 
my,  by  him  considered,  very  useful  guidance. 
His  holiness  has  turned  his  thoughts  to  glory, 
nor  can  it  be  imagined  what  advantage  princes 
derive  from  his  favour  when  they  second  his 
inclination.  Hence  the  Spaniards  in  parti- 
cular, who  are  always  aiming  at  the  preserva- 
tion and  increase  oi  their  great  influence  at 
the  court  of  Rome,  never  neglect  a  single 
opportunity:  and  they  have  therefore  applied 
their  minds  with  the  greater  promptitude  to 
the  making  of  such  an  expedition  against  the 
Turks  as  we  now  see;  and  while  they  go  on 
enduring  no  small  hardships  which  still  try 
them  iu  matters  of  importance,  particularly 
in  reference  to  jurisdiction,  those  who  reside 
at  the  court  of  Rome  continue  making  more 
and  more  progress  in  obtainineuo  small  sa- 
tisfaction m  mau^  maXXer^.   T\Afe  ^>\'C\'^  \ik 
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tando  quaiirhe  del  tutto  esdusi  dalla  parteci- 
patioue  de  negotii  piii  importanti,  poiche  ben 
spesso  fino  al'  ultima  conclusioue  oi  essi  non 
hanno  deUe  trattationi  la  gik  solita  notitia, 
mostrano  nondimeuo  di  stimare  il  pontefioe, 
lodano  la  S**  S.  con  termini  di  somma  rive- 
lensa,  celebrando  la  pnidenca  et  Y  altre  virtil 
sue  con  grand'  esageratione,  affirmando  che  se 
fosse  occasione  hora  di  elegere  pontefice,  non 
elegerebbono  altro  che  (juesto  medesimo,  se- 
ben  son  molto  reconditi  et  profoudi  i  loro 
pensieri,  et  le  parole  et  le  ajipareuie  sono  volte 
ai  proprj  diaq^ni  forse  a  Konia  piii  che  al- 
trove.'^ 


goodness,  and  religioa:  of  whkh  he  likes  thit 
people  should  always  see  signs  and  importint 
effects.  And  although  the  cardinals  see  than- 
selves,  under  the  present  pope,  mnch  cmtafled 
of  the  authority  which  they  naed  to  hsfe  ia 
times  past,  they  remaining  almost  quite  ex- 
cluded from  any  share  in  the  more  impottaiit 
affairs,  since,  for  a  long  while,  negotiauoot 
have  never  been  made  known  to  them,  as  thqr 
used  to  be,  until  finally  closed,  yet  the^  shoved 
their  esteem  for  the  pontiff  by  praisuig  Ui 
holiness  in  terms  of  the  utmost  rcverenoe,by 
high-flown  eulogies  of  his  pnidoioe  and  otba 
virtues,  affirming  that  had  they  to  eket  a 
pontiff  now,  they  would  elect  none  bnt  the 
present,  although  they  are  very  recondite  and 
profoimd  in  their  thoughts,  and  words  and 
appearances  are  turned  to  their  proper  aims 
perhaps  more  at  Rome  than  in  other  plaoea] 

The  ambassador  succeeded  once  more  in  compo.<in^  the  dissensions,  although  the  pope  had 
already  been  talking  of  excommunications ;  yet  ne  thmks  him,  upon  the  wh(^  well  oispoaed. 
Venice  agreed  to  send  her  patriarch  to  Rome. 

72. 

Instruttioue  all'  ill**  et  ecc"*  marchese  di  Viglienna  ambaaciatore  cattolico  in  Bjoma.  16QS. 
— [Instructious  to  the  most  illustrious  and  excellent  marquis  of  Viglienna^  caUidic' 
amoassador  in  Rome.    1603.]    (luformatt  politt.  n.  26.) 

Viglienna  was  Sessa's  successor.  Our  author  fairly  enough  leaves  it  to  the  ambasaador 
who  was  leaving  the  place,  to  report  on  the  pope  and  his  nearest  relations.  Ue  himself 
informs  us  with  respect  to  the  cardinals.  He  proposes  to  point  out  to  whidi  faction  ea^ 
belonged.  From  this,  then,  we  see  that  the  state  of  thii^  was  mucl^  changed  since  1599. 
There  are  now  only  10  cardinals  adduced  as  decidedly  Spanish.  Formerly  there  waa  but 
Uttle  said  about  the  French  ones ;  of  these  there  now  appear  nine — the  remainder  belonged 
to  no  party. 

This  author,  too,  is  penetrated  with  the  importance  of  the  curia.    "  Qui  le  difference,  le 

Sretensioni,  le  pad,  le  guerre  si  maueggiano.  .  .  .  Le  conditioni  invitano  i  piii  vivaci  e  cupidi 
i  grandessa,  di  maniera  che  non  h  mera>'iglia  che  qui  fioriscano  i  piik  acuti  ingegni." — [lliere 
differences,  claims,  pacifications,  and  wars  are  disposed  of.  .  .  .  Hie  circumstances  of  the 
place  invite  the  most  vivacious,  and  those  who  court  greatness  most,  in  sudi  a  manner  that 
no  wonder  the  most  acute  geniuses  flourish  there.] 

73. 

Dialogo  di  mons'  Malaspina  sopra  lo  stato  spirituale  e  politico  dell'  imperio  e  deUe  provincie 
iufette  d'  heresie. — ^[Dialogue  of  monsieur  Malaspiua  on  the  spiritual  and  political  state 
of  the  empire  and  of  the  provinces  infected  with  heresy.]     (Vallic  n.  17.    142  leaves.) 

A  dialogue  between  monsignor  Malaspina,  archbishop  of  Prague,  and  the  bishops  of  Lyons 
and  Cordova;  also  of  the  clergy  of  the  four  leading  nations :  id)out  the  year  1600.  Mention 
is  made  in  it  of  the  occupation  of  Ferrara. 

The  particular  object  of  it  is  to  compare  what  earlier  popes  with  what  Clement  VTII.  had 
done  for  the  progress  of  Roman  cathohcism. 

Under  the  previous  popes  : 

"  1.  La  reduttione  delle  Indie.  2.  La  ce- 
lebratione  del  concilio.  3.  La  lega  santa  e  la 
vittoria  navale.  4.  L*  erettione  de'  collegii. 
6.  L'  offerta  dagli  heretid  del  primato  di 
Pietro  al  patriarcna  Constantinopolitano  .  .  . 
(?).  6.  La  constantia  del  re  cattolico  in  non 
concedere  agli  heretid  nei  paesi  bassi  cose  in 
pregiudido  della  religione.^ 


From  pope  Clement  VIII. : 

"1.  II  govemo  pastorale  et  universale.  2. 
II  govemo  particolare  dei  dominii  del  stato 
ecclesiastico.  3.  La  vita  di  8.  Beatitudine. 
4.  11  Turca  hora  per  opera  di  S.  Beatitudine 
fntto  apparire  di  potersi  vincere.  6.  Ferrara 
occupata.  6.  L  essersi  fntto  cattolico  il 
chzistianissimo  re  di  Franda." 


[1.  The  reduction  of  the  Indies.  2.  The 
celebration  of  the  council  3.  The  holy  league 
and  the  naval  victory.  4.  The  erection  of 
colleges.  5.  The  offer  of  the  heretics  belong- 
ing to  the  primacy  of  Peter,  to  the  Con- 
statitinopolitan  patriarch  ...  (?).  6.  Hie 
firmness  of  the  catholic  king  in  making  no 
concessions  to  the  prejudice  of  religion  in  fa- 
vour of  the  heretics  in  the  Netherlands.] 

[1.  Pastoral  and  universal  government  2. 
The  particular  govern  meat  of  the  dominioiis 
of  the  ecclesiastical  state.  3.  Tlie  life  of  hi« 
holiness.  4.  The  possibility  of  vanquishing 
the  l\irk,  now  made  manifest  by  wnat  has 
been  done  by  his  holiness.  5.  The  occupa- 
tion of  Ferrara.  6.  The  most  Christian  Vwe 
of  France  having  become  (Roman)  catholic.] 
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Malaspina  condndet  that  this  wu  of  more  importance  than  all  that  had  been  done  by  the 
rest.    Naturally  enough.    The  treatiae  ia  dedicated  to  the  papal  nephews. 

I  have  been  able  to  find  but  one  point  worth  noticing  in  thia  long  piece  of  writing. 

The  author  was  at  the  electoral  oiet  at  Ratisbou  in  1575.  There  he  oouvened  with  the 
electoral  prince  Augustus  of  Saxony.  That  prince  was  still  far  from  raising  any  hopes  in  the 
Roman  catholics  of  his  going  over  to  them.  He  declared,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  made  no 
■oeount  of  the  pope,  whether  as  pope  or  as  monarch  of  Rome,  or  because  of  his  treasures : 
that  the  papal  treasure-chamber  was  rather  a  cistern  than  a  living  spring ;  he  was  concerned 
<mly  about  this,  "  that  a  monk  like  Pius  V.  should  have  united  such  powerful  princes  in 
carrying  on  a  war  with  the  Turks :  he  might  easily  do  the  same  thing  against  the  protest- 
ants."  In  fact,  Gregory  XIII.  had  projected  such  a  design.  Perceiving  that  France  would, 
from  dread  of  the  Uugnenota,  take  no  part  in  the  Turkish  war,  he  held  that  a  general  lea^e 
of  the  Roman  catholic  princes,  alike  a^inst  Turks  and  protestants,  waa  necessary.  This 
forthwith  beoune  the  subject  of  negotiations  with  the  emperor  and  the  archduke  Charles  in 
Steiermark. 

74. 

Bdatione  delle  chiese  dt  Snasonia.  Felictbus  auspidis  ill**  comitis  Frid.  Borromei.  1603. 
— [Account  of  the  churches  of  Saxony.  Under  the  feUcitous  auspices  of  the  most  illus- 
trious count  Fred.  Borromeo.    1603.J    Bibl.  Ambros.  H.,179. 

Another  of  the  rarions  projects  of  Roman  Catholicism  for  recovering  possession  of  Ger- 
many. 

The  author  is  convinced  that  people  in  Germany  were  gradually  becoming  tired  of  protest- 
antism. Fathers  were  already  httle  concerned  about  bringing  up  their  children  in  their  re- 
ligion. "lA  lasdano  in  abandono,  perche  dio  gl'  inspiri,  come  essi  dicono,  a  qual  che  sia  per 
talute  dell'  anime  loro.** — [They  neglect  them  altogether,  for  God  prompts  them,  as  they 
aay,  to  (seek)  ^rhatever  may  be  for  their  salvation.] 

In  this  conviction  he  forma  projects  upon  two  of  the  leading  proteatant  territories.  Saxony 
and  Westphalia. 

In  Saxony  the  administrator  had  already  extirpated  Calvinism.  He  was  to  be  gained 
through  the  hope  of  the  re-acqnisition  of  the  electorate  ("mettergli  inansi  speransa  di  poter 
per  la  via  della  conversione  farsi  assoluto  patrone  dell'  elettorato"  [to  set  before  him  the  nope 
of  bdngenabled,  by  the  wav  of  conversion,  to  make  himself  absolute  master  of  the  elector- 
ate]). Even  the  native  nobility  would  wUlingiy  see  themselves  again  rendered  capable  of 
btaining  the  bishoprics. 

On  the  subject  of  Westphalia  he  expresses  himself  as  follows : — 


[Casimir  had  a  sister,  who  was  a  widow, 
that  had  been  wife  of  a  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
which  sister  usually  lives  at  Braubach 
(Biberach?),  an  estate  on  the  Rhine,  and 
shows  herself  full  of  many  moral  virtues  and 
of  some  light  of  heaven :  she  is  wont  to  prac- 
tise works  of  charity  with  much  seal,  aoing 
much  alms,  consoling  the  infirm  of  those  dis- 
tricts, and  also  proridiug  them  with  medicine; 
she  willingly  converses  with  some  fathers  of 
the  society  of  Jesus,  and  with  the  archbishop 
of  Treves.  ...  It  is  the  opinion  of  many, 
that  by  means  of  more  diligence,  or  of  some 
father  of  Jesus  loved  by  her,  or  of  some  (Ro- 
man) catholic  prince  or  bishop,  it  would  be 
an  easy  matter  to  bring  her  altogether  back 
to  the  true  faith :  ...  of  which  should  the 
blessed  God  grant  the  favour,  and  that  the 
matter  pass  with  convenient  secrecy,  she  will 
then  be  the  best  instrument  for  the  subse- 
quent conversion  of  her  nephew,  together 
with  his  sister  and  another  daughter  kft  by 
Casimir.] 

The  author  here  alludes  to  Anna  Elizabeth  of  Westphalia,  wife  of  Philip  II.  of  Hesse 
Rheinfels,  who  died  so  early  as  1583.  She  had  previously  fallen  under  suspicion  of  Calvin- 
ism, and  on  that  account  was  once  hurt  in  a  tumult.  We  see  that  at  a  later  date,  at  her 
jointure  residence  at  Braubach,  which  she  embellished,  she  made  herself  siupected  of  the 
opposite  tendency  to  Roman  Catholicism. 

Such  is  the  combination  on  which  our  anthor  builds.  He  thinks  that  on  the  young  count 
Palatine  being  then  married  to  a  Bavarian  princess,  the  whole  country  would  become  Roman 
catholic 


"D  Casimiro  aveva  una  sorella  vedova,  che 
fn  m<^lie  d'un  landgravio  d'Haasia,  la  quale 
suol  nvere  in  Braubach,  terra  sonra  il  Rheno, 
e  ri  dimostra  piena  di  molte  virtu  morali  e  di 

Jualche  lume  del  cielo :  suol  esercitare  I'opere 
i  charitil  per  molto  lelo,  facendo  molte  ele- 
moaine  e  consolando  gl'  infermi  di  quei  con- 
tond  con  provederli  di  medicine;  conversa 
Tolentieri  con  alcuni  padri  del  Giesii  e  con 
VarcrveacoTO  di  Treveri.  .  .  .  E  opinione  di 
moiti  che  mediante  una  piii  diligeuza  o  di 
qualdie  padre  del  Giesil  amato  da  lei  o  di 
qnalche  principe  cattolico  o  vescovo  saria  facil 
rosa  di  ndurla  totalmeute  al'.a  vera  fede :  .  .  . 
di  che  se  dio  benedetto  dessc  la  gratia  e  che 
la  cosa  passasse  (»n  convenientc  segretessa, 
•arebbe  ella  ottimo  instrumento  per  conver- 
tire  poi  il  nipote  con  la  sorella  di  lui  et  un 
altra  figlia  che  resta  del  Casimiro." 
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76. 

Instruttinnc  a  V.  S^  Mons'  Barbcrino  arcivescoco  di  Nasarct  destinato  niintio  ordinario  di 
N.  )Sig^  al  re  christianiMimo  in  Franda,  1603. — [Instruction  to  your  lordship,  Moosig.ior 
Barberino,  archbishop  of  Nazareth,  appointed  ordinary  nuncio  of  our  Lord  to  the  most 
Christian  king,  in  France,  1603.]    (.\i  S.  Rom.) 

Elaborated  by  cardinal  P.  Aldobraudiuo,  who  often  mentions  his  previoua  embassy  to  the 
French  court;  and  intended  for  the  further  promotion  of  Roman  Catholicism  after  the  im- 
puUe  it  had  received  from  the  conversion  of  Henry  IV.,  in  France. 

Let  us  attend  to  some  of  the  suggestions  that  are  given  to  the  nundo  (who  was  after- 
wards Clement  Vm.). 


"  Ella  far^  si  con  fl  re  ch'  e^li  mostri  non 
solamente  di  desiderareche  gk  eretid  si  coii- 
vertino,  ma  che  dopo  che  si  sono  convertiti, 

gli  ajuti  c  favorisca. H  pensare  a  bi- 

fauiciare  Ic  cose  in  maniera  che  si  tenghi  ami- 
che  ambidue  le  parti  t  una  propositione  vana, 
falsa  et  erronea,  e  uon  potrk  esser  suggerita 
a  S.  M"  che  da  politici  e  mal  intentionati  e 
da  chi  non  ama  la  suprema  autorit^  del  re 

nel  regno N.  Sig"  non  vuol  lasdar  di 

porU  (dem  Konig)  in  consideratione  una 
strada  facile  (sich  der  Protestanten  su  entle- 
digen)  e  seuzache  possa  partorir  tumulto  e  che 
si  eseguisca  fadlmente  e  fa  il  suo  effetto  sensa 
coltivatione:  et  h  quella  che  altre  volte  hs.  S. 
S**  ricordato  alia  M**  8.  et  addotto  1'  esempio 
di  Polonia,  do^  di  non  dar  gradi  ad  eretici: 

ricorda  a  S.  M**  di  dar  qnalche  sbar- 

batcEza  allc  volte  a  costoro  (den  Hugenot- 
ten),  perche  6  turba  ri  belle  et  insolente.  . . 
....  V.  S*^  dovril  dire  liberamente  al  re  che 
deve  fuggire  gli  economati  et  il  dar  vescovati 
e  badie  a  soliuiti  et  a  donne." 


[You  win  so  manage  with  the  king  tiiat  be 
shall  not  only  show  a  desire  for  the  ooovc^ 
siou  of  the  heretics,  but  that  alter  conversioa 

they  be  aided  and  favoured. To  think 

of  balauciug  matters  in  such  a  manner  thst 
both  parties  shall  be  held  friends,  is  a  vain, 
false,  and  erroneous  idea,  and  can  be  sug- 
pisted  to  his  Majesty  onlv  by  politicians  and 
ill-intentioned  people,  and  by  those  that  love 
not  the  supreme  authority  of  the  king  in  the 
kingdom Yoar  lordship  will  not  ne- 
glect to  suggest  to  his  (the  king's)  consiilera- 
tion  an  easy  method  (of  ridding  himself  of 
the  protestants),  and  without  the  possibility 
of  there  being  any  tnmult,  of  eas;|^  execution, 
and  which  produces  its  effects  without  hus- 
bandry :  and  this  is  what  his  holiness  has  at 
other  times  suggested  to  his  Majesty,  and 
has  adduced  the  example  of  Poland,  ^t  is, 

not  to  give  preferments  to  heretics 

reminds  his  Majesty  to  be  always  reining 
them  (the   Huguenots)  np,  for  they  are  a 

rebellious  and  insolent  crew Your 

lordship  onght  frankly  to  tell  the  king  that 
he  ought  to  avoid  the  economati,  and  the 
giving  of  bishoprics  and  abbeys  to  soldiers 
and  women.] 

In  these  economati  lies  the  origin  of  the  regalia,  which  afterwards  caused  such  grievous 
dissensions.  "II  re  nomina  V  economo,  il  ouale  in  virtii  d'  un  arrcsto,  inanzi  sia  fatta  la 
speditione  apostolica,  ammiuistra  lo  spirituaie  e  temporale,  confcrisce  benefidi,  constituisce 
vicarii  che  giudicano,  assolvono,  dispensano." — [The  king  nominates  the  economo.  who  in 
virtue  of  an  arr6t,  previous  to  the  apostolic  expeding  bciug  done,  administers  the  spiritu- 
ality and  the  temporaUty,  confers  benefices,  constitutes  vicars  who  judge,  absolve,  dispense.] 

The  nundo  was  also  to  endeavour  to  confirm  the  king  in  the  Roman  catholic  faith:  during 
the  wars  he  could  not  have  been  duly  instructed;  he  was  to  urge  the  appointment  of  good 
bishops,  and  to  see  to  the  reform  of  the  clergy :  where  possible,  to  effect  the  pnbUcation  of 
the  iTideutiuc  council,  which  the  king  had  promised  to  the  caidinal  at  his  departure  to  see 
to  within  two  months,  and  which  he  was  still  delaying  after  the  lapse  of  several  years:  he 
was  to  recommend  the  annihilation  of  Geneva  ("  di  tor  via  il  nido  che  hanno  gli  eretici  in 
Ginevra,  come  quella  che  h  asilo  di  quaiiti  apostati  fng^otin  d'  Italia"  [to  take  away  the  nest 
wliich  the  heretics  have  in  Geneva,  as  being  the  asylum  of  so  many  fugitive  apostates  from 
Italy]). 

The  pope  has  Italy  most  of  all  at  heart :  he  declares  it  intolerable  that  a  Huguenot  genersl 
should  oe  stationed  at  Castel  Delfino  on  this  side  the  mountains ;  his  example  is  deadly. 

Clement  warmly  entered  into  the  idea  of  a  Turkish  war.  Each  monarch  was  to  attack  the 
Turks  on  a  diflferent  side :  for  this  the  king  of  Spain  was  already  prepared ;  only  he  insisted 
on  having  an  assurance  that  the  king  of  France  would  not  raise  a  war  in  other  quarters. 


76. 

Pauli  V.  pontifids  maxiroi  vita  compendiose  scripta.    (Bibl.  Barb.) — [Compendious  Life  of 

Paul  v.,  supreme  pontiff.]     (Barberini  library.) 

A  panegyric  of  no  g^reat  worth. 

The  administration  of  justice  and  that  of  the  government,  and  the  architectural  under- 
takings of  this  pope,  are  eulogized  at  great  length. 


*'  Tadtus  plerumque,  et  in  se  receptus, 
ubiqne  locorum  et  temporum  vel  in  mensa 
meditnbatur,  scribebat,  plurima  transi^ebat. 

"  NuUus  dabatur  facinorosis  receptui  locus. 
i?x  an/is  primariis  Komae.exneiVmTw  noVnVw-  .  ^.      .  ...  .  .     . 

sim&nim  nou  dicam  atriis  sed  \\enclTa\\Ws\  w\\\cA  V«^'»>^^^  ^^^  ^^^'*''^^^'^^*^  ^^^^^ 


\ 


[Silent,  for  the  most  part,  and  abstracted ; 
at  all  times  and  places,  even  at  table,  he  me- 
ditated, wrote,  transacted  many  things. 

No  retreat  wa.<  allowed  to  criminals.  Tl»c 
p\\\\,^  vcewi  Ar^^d  out  to  punishment,  by  an 
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Docrittes  ad  rappiicium  armfttoaateluiioeda- 
tciMUttur. 

*'  C  tun  pniici|wtus  initio  reram  tingiilanim* 
pnedpae  pecuuiarum  difficultate  premeretur, 
cum  jugiter  annia  XVI  tautum  auh  tot  lar- 
gitiooibus,  substructionibus,  ex  int^ro  aedi- 
ticationibuB,  praeaidiis  exteronimque  subsidiis 
insumpaeii^  rem  firumentariam  tanta  impensa 
cxpediTerit, . .  nihil  de  arcis  Aeliae  thesauro 
ad  publicum  tutameu  cougeato  detraxerit, 
aubjectas  proTindaa  Btd>levaverit :  tot  im< 
meuais  tamen  operibus  nou  modo  aea  alienum 
deuuo  non  coutraxit,  aed  vetua  imminuit; 
uou  modo  ad  inopiam  non  est  redactus,  aed 
praeter  publicum  undequaque  locupletatum 
privato  aeiario  noviea  oentenamiilia  nummum 
aoreomm  congesait.'' 


Rome,  I  do  not  aay  from  the  public  apart- 
ments, but  from  the  private  concealments  of 
the  noblest  houses. 

Whereas,  at  thecommeuoement  of  his  reign, 
he  was  oppressed  by  the  difficulties  of  a  sm- 
gular  conjunction  of  circumstances,  particu- 
larly in  regard  to  moue^,  whereas  he  was  con- 
stantly spending  for  sateen  years  so  much 
gold  m  so  many  Urgessea,  repairs  on  the 
foundations  of  some  buikJings,  and  on  others 
altogether  new,  and  in  garrisons  and  subsidies 
to  foreign  troops,  and  expedited  supplies  of 
com  at  such  expense  ....  he  took  nothing 
from  the  treasure  of  the  Aelian  citadel  that 
had  been  amassed  there  for  the  public  defence ; 
he  lightened  the  burthens  of  the  subject  pro- 
vinces :  yet,  for  so  many  immense  operations, 
he  not  only  did  not  contract  any  new  debts, 
but  he  lessened  the  old ;  not  only  was  he  not 
reduced  to  want,  but  bnides  the  enrichment 
of  the  public  treuury  on  all  hands,  he  amassed 
I  in  his  private  treasury  900,000  pieces  of  gold]. 
This  pizk^yrist  seems  not  to  have  considered  the  creation  of  so  many  luaghi  di  Monte  as 
•  loan. 

77. 
Relatume  dello  stato  infelice  della  Germania  cum  propositione  delli  rimedii  opportuni,  man- 
data  dal  nuntio  Ferrero  veac^vo  die  .Vercelli  alia  8^  di  N.  Sig"  papa  Paolo  V.  (Bibl. 
Barb.)— [Account  of  the  unfortunate  condition  of  Oermanv,  together  with  the  sugges- 
tion of  opportune  remedies,  transmitted  from  the  nuncio  Ferrero,  bishop  of  VeroeUi,  to 
bis  holiness  of  our  lord  pope  Paul  V.    (Barberini  library.)] 

Probably  one  of  the  first  more  detailed  reports  that  came  into  the  hands  of  Paul  V.  The 
nuncio  spMks  of  the  insurrection  of  the  imperial  troops  against  their  general  Basta  in  May, 
1605,  as  a  thing  that  had  just  occurred. 

The  unfortunate  course  of  the  war,  under  these  circumstances,  the  progress  made  by  the 
Turks  and  by  the  rebels  who  were  in  conflict  with  the  emperor,  were,  no  doubt,  what  chiefly 
led  to  hia  pronouncing  the  condition  of  Germany  to  be  unfortunate. 

For,  besides  all  this,  he  was  not  unaware  of  the  many  acquisitions  the  Roman  catholic 
church  was  making  in  Germany. 


Di  questi  firutti  ne  sono  stati  prossima 
causa  gb  alimni  cosl  di  Roma  come  delle  vane 
cittk  e  luM^i  della  Germania  dove  la  pietil  di 
On^rio  lUlL  alle  sjiese  della  camera  aposto- 
Kca  f^*  institu)^  giunti  li  coUegii  e  sciiole  delli 
padn  Gieauiti,  alii  quali  vanno  misti  catto- 
lici  et  heretid;  perche  li  alunni  sudetti  si 
tanno  prelati  o  canonicL" 


[Of  these  fruits,  the  proximate  cause  has 
been  the  pupils,  both  from  Rome  ahd  various 
other  cities  and  places  of  Germany  where  the 
piety  of  Gregory  XIII.  instituted  them  at  the 
expense  of  the  apostolic  chamber,  together 
with  the  colleges  and  schools  of  the  Jesuit 
fathers,  which  are  attended  by  both  catholics 
and  heretics ;  because  the  said  pupils  come 
to  be  made  prelates  or  prebendanes.] 


He  repeatedly  aaserts  that  the  Jesuit  schools  had  gained  over  a  §[reat  many  of  the  younger 
people  to  Roman  Catholicism.  Only  he  finds,  especially  in  Bohemia,  an  extraordinary  want 
of  Roman  catholic  parish  priests. 

He  enters  also  into  the  political  state  of  the  country :  he  considers  the  danger  to  be  dreaded 
from  the  Turks  very  serious,  owiu^  to  the  bad  preparations  of  the  eniperor  and  the  internal 
dissensions  of  the  house  of  Austria.  The  archdukes  Matthiaa  and  Maximilian  had  become 
reconciled  with  each  other  in  opposition  to  the  emperor. 


"  Hora  r  arddnca  Mattia  e  Massimiliano 
si  s<mo  uniti  in  amore,  vedendo  che  con  la 
loro  disimione  facevano  il  ^oco  che  1'  impe- 
ratore  desidera,  essendcrai  nsoluto  il  secondo 
a  cedere  al  primo  come  a  quello  che  per  ragi- 
one  di  primogenitura  toccava  il  regno  d'  Un- 
garia,  Boemia  e  stati  d'  Austria,  et  Alberto 
ha  pTomesso  di  star  a  quello  che  se  ne  far^  e 
di  comun  C(  ucerto  sollecitano  1'  imperatore 
con  lettere  a  prendere  risolutione  al  stabiU- 
mento  della  casa :  ma  egli  h  caduto  in  lanta 


[The  archdukes  Matthiaa  and  Maximilian 
are  now  united  in  affection,  percdving  that 
with  their  dissension  they  were  playing  the 
game  the  emperor  wants,  the  latter  having 
resolved  to  yield  to  the  former  aa  to  the  one 
who,  on  the  ground  of  primogeniture,  obtained 
the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  the 
states  of  Austria,  and  Albert  has  promised  to 
stand  by  the  one  who  will  a^ee  to  this,  and 
by  common  concert  they  solicit  the  emperor, 
by  letters,  to  come  to  some  resolution  for  the 


malinconia,  o  sia  per  questa  lor  unioue,  e:  stabiUty  of  the  family,  but  he  has  fti lien  into 
geolosia  che  non  siano  per  valersi  di  queste  such  a  stateof  melancholy,  whether  from  that 
sedixioni,  o  per  altro,  che  non  provede  alia  union  of  thdrs,  and  from  jealousy,  lest  there 
casa  n6  ajrii  stati  n^  a  se  stcaso.''  should  be  some  to  take  advanti^e  of  these 

seditious,  or  from  some  other  cause,  that 
he  looks  udther-  to  the  faBU^"^^  wox  V»\\v& 
aialea,  uot  to  Ytim«^.'\ 
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Mxay  other  remarkable  things  are  vithal  brou^t  to  li^t :  for  example,  the  viewa  of  the 
house  of  Brandenburg  even  at  that  time  on  Silesia.  "  II  Brandenburgh  non  dispera  con  gli 
Btati  che  ha  in  Slesia  e  le  sue  proprie  fone  in  tempo  di  revolutione  tirar  a  se  qndla  wo- 
Tiucia.'* — [Brandenburg  does  not  despair,  with  the  provinces  which  h»  has  taken  in  Siksti 
and  his  own  proper  forceai,  in  time  of  revolution,  to  draw  that  province  to  himself.] 

78. 

Relatione  dell'  iU^  S'  Franc.  Molino  caV  e  pro*  ritomato  da  Roma  con  Y  iH*'  sig^Giovuni 
Mocenigo  caV,  Piero  Duogo  cav*  e  Francesco  Contarini  cav*,  mandati  a  Roma  a  oongta- 
tularsi  con  papa  Paolo  V.  della  sua  assontione  al  pontificato,  letta  in  senato  25  Gaia. 
1605  (1006). — [Report  from  the  most  illustrious  lord  Franc.  Molino,  knight-and  proah 
rator,  on  his  return  from  Rome  with  the  most  illustrious  lords  Giovanni  MooenigD, 
knight,  Piero  Duodo,  knight,  and  Francesco  Contarini,  knight,  sent  to  Rome  to  oob- 
rratulate  pope  Paul  V.  on  his  assumption  to  the  pontificate ;  read  in  the  Senate,  25di 
January,  1605  (1606).] 

The  outbreak  of  troubles  was  already  foreseen.    The  ambassadors  had  observed  Panl  V. 
as  closely  as  possible. 

"  Sicome  pronuntiato  Leone  XL  penarono 
doi  bore  a  vestirlo  pontificalmente,  cos!  il  pre- 
aeute  pontefice  fu  quasi  creduto  prima  vestito 
cV  eletto  et  pur  da  altri  cardiiudi :  che  non 
fu  cosl  presto  dichiarato  che  in  momento  di- 
mostrb  continensa  et  gravity  pontifida  tanta 
nell'  aspetto,  nel  moto,  nelle  parole  et  nelli 
fatti,  che  restarono  tutti  pieni  di  stupore  et 
meraviglia  et  molti  forse  pentiti,  ma  tardi  et 
aenxa  giovamento:  perche  diversissimo  dalli 
altri  preoessori,  che  in  quel  calore  hanno  tutti 
asseutito  alle  richieste  cosl  de'  cardinalicome 
d'  altri  et  fatte  infinite  gratie,  cod  il  presente 
stette  coutinentissimo  et  sul  serio,  tanto  che 
si  dichiaii  risoluto  a  non  voter  asseutire  et 
promettere  pur  minima  cosa,  dicendo  ch'  era 
conveniente  aver  prima  sopra  le  richieste  et 
gratie  che  le  erano  dimondate  ogni  debita  et 
matura  consideratione :  onde  pochissimi  fu- 
rono  quelli  che  dope  qualcbe  giomo  restassero 
in  qualcbe  parte  gratiati.  ^h  tuttavia  si  va 
punto  allargando,  ansi  per  la  sua  scmpre  mag- 
gior  riser^atezaa  dubitando  la  corte  di  veder 
anco  sempre  poche  gratie  et  maggior  stret- 
tesza  in  tutte  le  cose,  se  ne  sta  molto  mesta. 
Fra  li  cardinali  non  v'^  alcuno  che  si  possi 
gloriar  di  aver  avuto  tanto  d'  intrensicheua  o 
familiarity  seco  che  di  certo  si  possi  promet- 
tere di  ottener  prontamente  alcuna  cosa  da 
lui,  e  tutti  procedono  con  tanto  rispetto  che 
si  smarriscono  quando  sono  per  andarli  a  par- 
lar  et  negotiar  seco :  perche  oltre  che  lo  tro- 
vaiio  star  sempre  sul  serio  et  dar  le  risposte 
con  poche  parole,  si  vedono  incontrar  in  riso- 
lutioni  fondate  ouasi  sempre  sopra  il  rigor 
dei  termini  legali:  perche  non  admettendo 
consuetudini,  ch'  egU  chiama  abusi,  n^  esempj 
de  consenso  de'  pontefici  passati,  ai  quali  uon 
solamente  dice  cne  non  saperia  accomodar  la 
sua  conscientia,  ma  che  possono  aver  fatto 
male  et  potriano  render  conto  a  Dio,  o  che 
SHranno  stati  ingannati,  o  che  la  cosa  sar& 
stata  diversa  da  quella  che  a  lui  viene  portata, 
li  lascia  per  il  piil  malcontenti.  Non  ha  caro 
che  si  psrii  seco  lungo  per  via  di  contcsa  o  di 
disputatione,  et  se  ascolta  pur  una  o  doi  re- 

Sliche,  qnello  stimando  di  aver  risoluto  con  le 
ecisioni  de'  leggi  o  dei  canoni  o  de'  conci\j 
che  lor  porta  per  risposta,  si  torce  se  passano 
inanzi,  overo  egli  entra  in  altro,  volendo  che 
■appino  che  per  le  fatiche  fatte  da  lui  il  spatio 
di  trenta  cinque  anni  continuo  nel  studio  delle 
leggi  et  praticatele  con  perpctui  escrcitii  nelli 
officii  di  corte  in  Roma  et  fuori,  posn  la^o- 
Devolmente  pretendere,  se  bene  queato  now 


[Whereas,  on  lico  XI.  being  pronoanoed 
(pope),  two  hours  were  spent  in  aothing  him 
pontifically ;  the  present  pope  was  almost  be- 
lieved to  be  clothed,  as  such,  before  his  beinj; 
elected,  and  that  indeed  by  the  other  cardw 
nals :  for  he  was  no  sooner  declared  to  be  so^ 
than  he  showed  in  a  moment  soch  pontifiesl 
oontineucy  and  gravi^  in  hia  looks,  move- 
ments, words,  and  actions,  that  they  were  all 
full  of  amaaement  and  wonder,  and  many  per- 
haps repented,  but  late  and  to  no  purpose: 
for,  most  different  from  others  his  pnoeoes- 
sors,  who  all  in  the  warmth  ol  the  moment, 
granted  the  petitions  both  of  the  cardinsls 
and  others,  and  conferred  infinite  acta  of  fap 
vour,  so  the  present  laid  the  utmost  restraint 
on  himself,  and  took  mattera  seriously,  so 
much  so  as  to  resolve  not  to  assent  to,  or  to 
promise  even  the  smallest  matter,  saying  that 
it  was  fitting  that  he  should  firat  have  ul  due 
and  mature  consideration  on  the  petitions  and 
favours  that  were  asked  of  him :  whence  those 
were  very  few  who,  after  some  days,  remained 
anvwise  gratified.  He  does  not  at  idl  go  on 
enlaxging  his  liberality,  the  court  r^her 
dreading  to  see  his  constantly  increasing  re- 
serve followed  by  a  continued  paucity  of  Ci- 
vonrs,  and  greater  strictness  in  all  things,  is 
very  dull  on  the  subject.  Among  the  caridi- 
nals  there  is  none  that  can  j^ory  in  having 
had  so  much  intimacjr  or  familiarity  with  him 
as  certainly  to  be  able  to  couut  upon  mdily 
obtaining  anything  from  him;  and  idl  con- 
duct themselves  so  respectfully  as  to  lose 
heart  when  they  are  about  to  speak  to  or  con- 
duct business  with  him :  for  besides  that 
they  find  him  always  take  things  seriously, 
and  give  his  answer  in  few  words,  they  see 
themselves  thwarted  by  resolutions  almost 
unifonnlv  founded  on  the  rigour  of  l^al 
terms :  for  not  admitting  customs  which  lie 
calls  abuses,  nor  examples  of  consent  on  the 
part  of  past  popes,  to  which  he  not  only  says 
that  he  cannot  accommodate  his  conscience, 
but  that  these  popes  may  have  done  wrong; 
and  may  have  to  answer  to  God  for  it,  or 
that  they  may  have  been  deceived,  or  that 
there  may  be  some  difference  in  the  case 
brought  before  him,  he  leaves  them  for  the 
most  part  dissatisfied.  He  does  not  like  to 
be  spoken  to  long  in  the  way  of  contention  or 
disputation,  and  listens  to  one  or  two  replies, 
thinking  that  he  has  made  up  his  mind  ac- 
icotdm^  to  the  decisions  of  the  laws,  and 
cauoua,  axLiSL  ciOMXksa^a  'vVxOql  Via,  ^Muoes  to 
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dice  taoto  etpKSHUDente,  di  aver  cod  e«atta 
eoguitkibe  di  quota  profeaaUnie  che  non  metti 
il  piede  a  fiiUo  nelle  riaolutioDi  che  da  et  neUe 
detenninmtioiu  che  &,  dioendo  bene  che  ueUe 
cofle  dubbie  deve  1'  arbitrio  et  interpretatione 
particoUrmente  nelle  mateneecclesiastiche  es- 
ser  di  lui  solo  come  pontefice.  £t  per  questo  li 
^THitiaH,  che  per  1  ordinario  da  certo  tempo 
io  qpa  non  contradicouo,  come  8olevano,anai 
quasi  non  cousigUano,  et  se  sono  ricercati  et 
comandati  di  parlar  liberamente,  lo  fanuo 
coofonne  a  quell'  intentione  che  Tedono  esser 
ndli  pontefid,  ae  ben  non  la  seutouo,  col  pre- 
aente  se  ne  astengono  piii  di  quello  che  hab- 
bino  fatto  con  alcun  del  suoi  preoessori :  et 
averanno  ogni  dl  tanto  maggior  occaaione  di 
■tar  in  sikntio^  quanto  che  manco  delli  altri 
rioerca  il  paiere  di  loro  o  di  alcono  a  parte, 
eome  solera  par  far  pai>a  Clemente  et  altri : 
fit  fra  se  stesso  solo  le  risolutioni  et  quelle  de 
improTiso  pubblica  nel  coucistoro:  in  cui  hora 
si  diuile  dei  tempi  present!,  hora  si  querela 
de'  principi  con  parole  pungenti,  come  fecc 
ttttxmamente  in  tempo  nostro  per  la  deditione 
di  Strigonia,  condolendosi  et  attribueudo  la 
colpa  ul'  imperatore  et  ad  altri  principi  con 
parole  aculeate  et  pungenti ;  hora  rappre- 
aeutando  a'  cardinah  li  loro  obblighi,  li  sfodra 
protesti  seuaa  alcun  preoedente  ordine  o 
oomandamento,  con  che  li  mette  in  grandis- 
■una  confusion^  come  feoe  significandoli 
V  obbligo  della  residensa  et,  come  ho  detto, 
non  per  ria  di  comando,  come  facerano  li 
altri  pontefid,  li  quali  prefigevano  loro  ancor 
atretto  tempo  di  andar  alle  lor  chiese,  ma  con 
■olamente  oiili  che  non  escusarebbe  li  absenti 
da  eaae  da  peccato  mortale  et  da  ricevere  i 
frutti,  fondando  la  sudetta  condusione  sopra 
li  canoni  et  sopra  il  condlio  di  Trento :  col 
qoal  termine  solo  cos!  stretto  et  inaspettat*- 
mente  con  molta  flamma  pronunciato  mette 
tanta  confusione  nelli  cardinali  veacovi  che 
oonoacendo  loro  non  potersi  fermare  in  Roma 
pi^  lun^amente  senia  scrupolo  et  rimorso 
grandissimo  della  consdentia,  senza  dar 
scamdalo  et  sensa  incorrer  in  particolar  con- 
cetto presso  il  papa  di  poco  curanti  li  ayver- 
timenti  della  S^  Sua,  di  poco  timorati  di  Dio 
et  di  poco  honore  ancor  presso  il  mondo, 
haimo  preso  risolutione  chi  di  andar  alia  re- 
aidenia,  et  gii  se  ne  sono  partiti  alquanti,  chi 
di  rinunciare,  et  chi  di  aver  diapensa  fin  che 
paasi  la  fixria  dell'  iuTemo  per  andarvi  alia 
primavera :  uih  ha  admesso  per  difesa  che  sal- 
rino  le  legationi  delle  provmde  e  delle  cittk 
del  stato  eodesiastico :  solo  doi  poteano  esser 
eocettuati,  il  card'  Tarasio  ardvescovo  di  Siena 
vecchissimo  et  sordo,  che  non  sarili  percib  sal- 
rato  da  reatar  astretta  alia  renonda,  et  il 
sig*  ourd'  di  Verona,  medesimamente  per 
r  eti  giandissima  et  per  aver  g^  molti  auni 
mona'  suo  nipote  ch'  eserdta  la  coadjutoriaet 
ottUBamente  supplisce  per  il  zio." 


them  in  reply,  he  makes  wry  faces  if  they 
proceed  farther,  or  he  changes  the  subject, 

giving  them  to  understand  that  bv  the  la- 
ours  he  has  undergone  during  thirty-five 
years  continuously  in  the  study  and  practice 
of  the  laws,  with  perpetual  exerdae  in  the 
offices  of  the  court  of  Rome  and  abroad,  he 
may  reasonably  pretend,  although  this  may 
not  expressly  say  aa  much,  to  as  exact  a 
knowled^  of  that  profession  aa  not  to  put 
his  foot  m  the  wrong  place  in  the  resolutions 
he  ^ves  and  the  determinations  he  makes. 
Baying,  indeed,  that  in  doubtful  matters  the 
power  of  dedding  and  the  interpretation, 
particularly  in  church  affairs,  should  rest  with 
him  alone,  as  pontiff.  And  owing  to  this  the 
cardinals  who  tor  ordinary,  fh>m  a  certain  time, 
in  this  way  don't  oppose  as  they  used  to  do, 
rather  almost  don't  counsel,  and  if  asked  and 
commanded  to  speak  freely,  do  so  in  confor- 
mity with  what  they  see  to  be  the  pope's 
views,  even  although  not  of  that  mind  them- 
selves, with  the  present  (pope)  refrain  more 
than  what  they  (fid  with  any  of  his  predeces- 
sors: and  have  daily  the  more  occasion  to 
remain  silent,  as  he  less  than  others  (his  pre- 
decessors) asks  for  their  opinion,  or  that  of 
each  of  tnem  apart,  as,  ind^,  pope  Clement 
and  others  usea  to  do :  he  forms  his  resolu- 
tions by  himself  alone,  and  then  announces 
them  off-hand  in  the  consistory,  where  he 
will  now  complain  of  the  present  times,  now 
censures  the  princes  with  pungent  words,  as 
he  did  of  late,  in  our  time,  on  aocoimt  of  the 
surrender  of  Strigonia,  lamenting  it  and  lay- 
ing the  blame  upon  the  emperor  and  other 
princes  in  stinging  and  pungent  expressions ; 
now  pressing  their  duties  upon  the  cardinals, 
he  pulls  out  protests  for  them  without  anv 

E receding  order  or  commandment,  with  which 
e  utterly  confounds  them,  as  he  did  by  inti- 
mating the  obligation  of  residence,  and,  as  I 
have  said,  not  by  way  of  commandment,  as 
other  popes  have  done,  who  fixed  for  them 
beforehand  a  precise  time  for  going  to  their 
churches,  but  simply  telling  them  that  he 
would  not  hold  those  who  absented  them- 
selves as  Aree  ftt>m  the  guilt  of  mortal  sin, 
and  from  receiving  the  fruits  (takiiig  the  con- 
sequences ?),  founding  the  saiu  conclusion  on 
the  canons  and  the  council  of  Trent :  with 
which  determination  alone,  thus  strict  and 

Eronounced  unexpectedly  with  much  fervour, 
e  threw  the  cardinal  bishops  into  such  con- 
fusion that  knowing  that  they  could  not  stay 
in  Rome  much  longer  without  very  great 
scruple  and  remorse  of  consdence,  without 
cansmg' scandal,  and  without  hicurring  in 
particmar  the  character  with  the  pope  of  car- 
ing little  for  his  holiness's  warnings,  of  being 
men  of  little  fear  of  God,  and  furthermore  of 
little  honour  before  the  world,  they  have  re- 
solved, some  to  go  to  their  sees,  and  part  of 
them  have  already  gone  thither,  some  to  re- 
nounce (their  bishoprics),  and  some  to  obtain  a 
dispensation  until  the  fury  of  winter  be  over,  so 
as  to  set  off  in  early  spring:  nor  has  he  admitted 
as  a  defence  that  the^  have  the  legations  of  the 
provinces  and  the  citiea  in  the  ecclesiastical 
state:  two  only  can  be  excepted,  cardinal 
Tarasio,  archbishop  of  Sicua,  very  uld  and 
deaf,  who  cannot  therefore  be  held  bomvd  v.v\^ 
reuouuce  \ua  %c&*,  %i\<\.  >\i'&  Viit^  cax^I^s^ns^  Vk\ 
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Vemita,  likewise  on  acooont  of  his  atreme 
•ge,  and  because  be  Has  already  for  msuy 
years  had  monsignor  his  nephew  to  adminia- 
ter  the  ooadiutcwship,  who  cxoeUently  iup> 
plies  his  unde's  place.] 

lu  spite  of  this  strictness  the  ambassadors  made  veiy  irood  progress  at  bottom  with  Pnl 
V.  He  dismissed  them  in  the  most  friendly  manner.  Even  the  moat  gracious  pope  coald 
not  have  expressed  himself  more  favourably.  They  are  even  astonished  that  mattcn  ahookl 
have  taken  so  directly  opposite  and  perilous  a  tnm  so  soon  afterwards. 

79. 
Instnittione  a  mons"  il  vescovo  di  Rimini  (C  Gessi)  destinato  nnntio  alia  rnrabliea  di 
Venetia  dalla  Santiti  di  N.  8.  P.  Paolo  V.    ie07  4Giugno.    (Bibl.  AlbJh-jTmtruction 
to  the  bishop  of  Rimini  (C  Gessi),  appointed  nuncio  to  the  rroublic  of  Vemee  from  the 
holiness  of  our  holy  father  Paul  Y.    4th  June,  1607.    (Alb.  lib.)] 

Dating  immediately  after  the  dose  of  the  contentions,  stiU  not  yet  rery  padfie. 

The  pope  complains  that  the  Yenetisns  tried  to  keep  the  act  of  absolution  concealed:  in 
a  declaration  to  thdr  clei^  there  appeared  an  intimation  that  the  pope  had  removed  the 
censures  because  he  reco^ised  the  purity  of  their  views :  ("che  S.  Beat**  per  haver  conoaeia- 
ta  la  sinoeritk  degli  animi  e  ddle  operationi  loro  havessc  levate  le  censure"  [that  his  beati- 
tude, having  perceived  the  purity  of  their  minds  and  proceedings,  had  taken  away  the  cen- 
sure]). 

Neverthdess  Paul  Y.  goes  so  far  as  to  entertain  the  hope  that  the  consultora,  and  even 
Fra  Paolo,  would  be  handed  over  to  the  Inquisition.    This  passsge  is  very  important : 

"  Ddle  persone  di  fra  Paolo  Servita  e  Gio.  fOf  the  person  of  Father  Paul  Servita  and 
Marsilio  e  degli  altri  seduttori  che  passano  John  Marsilio,  and  of  the  other  seducers  who 
sotto  nome  m  theologi  s'^  discorso  con  pass  under  the  name  of  dirinea,  toot  lordship 
Y"  Sig^  in  voce :  la  qtule  doveria  nou  aver  nas  been  talked  with  by  word  «  mouth :  and 
diflicolt^  in  ottener  che  fossero  consiguati  al  you  ought  to  obtain  without  difficulty  that 
sant'  officio,  non  che  abbaudonati  daUa  re-  they  should  be  handed  over  to  the  hohr  office* 
publica  e  privati  dello  stipeiidio  che  a'h  loro  not  abandoned  by  the  republic  and  deprived 
constituito  con  tauto  scandalo."  of  the  pay  which  has  been  appointed  for  them 

so  scandalously.] 

Must  not  such  proposals  have  had  the  effect  oi  increasing  Fra  Paolo's  hostile  feelinga»aiid 
making  him  implacable  ?  The  pope  knew  not  what  an  enemy  he  was.  All  his  monsignori 
and  illustrissimi  are  forgotten.  The  spirit  of  Fra  Paolo  lives  at  least  in  one  part  of  t&  in- 
ternal opposition  in  Roman  Catholicism  down  to  this  day. 

As  for  the  rest  the  resistance  which  the  pope  had  met  vrith  in  Yenioe,  made  the  greatest 
impression  upon  him.  *'  Vuole  N.  Sig"  che  V  autorit^  e  giiiriRdittioue  ecclesiastica  aia  difesa 
vinlmente  da  Y.  S*^,  la  quale  averte  non  di  meno  di  non  abbracciar  causa  che  possa  venire  in 
coiitesa  dove  non  abbia  ragione,  perche  Jorse  k  minor  nude  il  non  contendere  che  il  perdere." 
— [Our  lord  desires  that  the  ecclesiastical  authority  and  jurisdiction  should  be  manfulhr 
defended  by  your  lordship,  and  you  will  no  less  take  care  not  to  undertake  a  cause  which 
may  come  into  contention  where  there  is  not  reason,  since  perhaps  it  is  a  minor  evil  not 
to  dispute  a  point  than  to  lose  it.] 

80. 
I^e^i<^?1io  della  dieta  imperiale  fatta  in  Ratisboua  V  anno  del  S*  1608,  nella  quale  in  hiogo 
dell'  ecc~  e  rev***  moua'  Antonio  Gaetano,  ardvescovo  di  Capua,  nuntio  apostolin), 
rimasto  in  Praga  appresso  la  M**  Cesarea,  fu  residente  il  padre  FUippo  Milenaio  mae- 
stro Agostiuo  vicano  generale  sopra  le  provinde  aquilonane.  All*  ecc^  e  rev**  aig*  e 
principe  il  sig*  card'  Francesco  BarberinL — [Report  on  the  Imperial  diet  held  at  R^is- 
bon  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1608,  at  which,  m  the  room  of  the  most  excellent  and  most 
Rev.  mousignor  Anthony  Gaetano,  archbbhop  of  Capua,  apostolic  nuncio,  who  was 
left  in  Prague  with  his  Impcrid  Alajesty,  there  was  resident  father  Philip  Milensio, 
Augustine  master,  vicar  general  over  the  northern  provinces,  to  the  most  excellent  and 
mof^t  Rev.  lord  and  prince,  lord  cardind  Frauds  Barbenui.] 

When  the  emperor  Rodolph,  in  1607,  summoned  a  diet,  Anthony  Gaetano  was  niuido  at 
his  court. 

Gaetano  proposed  the  more  complete  introduction  of  the  Tridentinum,  to  effect  the 
adoption  of  the  Gregorian  calendar — ^to  which  the  three  secular  dectors  were  already  willing 
to  agree.  Saxony  most  deddedly,  who  had  dready  instructed  his  ambassador  to  that  effect, 
and  specially  to  take  upon  him  the  Roman  catholic  interests  at  the  supreme  imperid  court 


The  thwarting  these  experienced  is  mentionec 
"Di questo  tribunal  essendo  presidente  su- 
premo r  intruso  Magdeburgese  heretico,  e 
volendo  egli  eserdtare  il  suo  offido,  non  fu 
amraps80,e  da  quel  tempo  in  qua  non  essendo 
state  reviste  le  cause  et  essendo  moltiplicati 
gli  aggravii  fatti  particolarmente  alii  catolici, 
profestando  li  heretid  di  volere  avctc  Vuogo 


in  the  Instructions  in  the  following  manner. 
^rhe  supreme  president  of  this  tribund 
bemg  the  intended  Magdeburg  heretic,  and 
he  wishing  to  exercise  his  office,  was  not 
allowed  to  do  so,  and  from  that  time  in  which 
there  having  been  no  revision  of  causes,  and 
the  grievances  done  particularly  to  the  Roman 
catholics  having  been  multiplied,  the  heretics 


nclla  detta  camera  iudiffereutementc.  come^  ^tqIUiAasx^  \>;»x  \>2a^  ^ vcA.  \a  have  a  place  iu 
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hftnno  H    catoliei,  hanno    ttteso  contiuua-    the  said  chamber,  on  the  same  footing  with 
meute  ad  luurpare  i  beni  eodeaiasticL"  the  (Roman)  catholics,  have  succeeded  hitherto 

in  usurping  the  ecclesiastical  estates.] 

It  was  foreseen  that  this  matter  would  give  rise  to  very  keen  debates  at  the  diet,  yet  the 
nuncio  conld  not  attend  it  The  emperor  made  the  archduke  Ferdinand  go  thither,  and 
would  have  taken  it  as  an  insult  had  the  nuncio  left  him. 

Gaetano  sent  in  his  place  the  Augustinian  Fra  Milentio.  As  the  latter  had  already  been 
resident  several  years  in  Germany,  he  could  not  fail,  in  some  measure,  to  know  how  matters 
stood.  But  the  nuncio  farther  directed  him  to  Matthew  Welser — "  per  esatta  cognitione 
delle  coee  dell'  imperio"  [for  an  exact  knowlcd^^e  of  the  affairs  of  the  empire] — and  to  that 
very  bishop  of  Ratishon,  a  writing  by  whose  pen  at  that  time  produced  so  great  an  excite- 
mcnt  among  the  protectants.  He  was  also  to  attach  himself  to  Father  Wilier,  the  emperor's 
confessor. 

Unfortunately,  this  Augustinian  first  drew  up  the  report  of  his  proceedings  several  years 
afterwards.  Yet  what  he  relates  of  his  personal  doings  is  extremely  interesting :  we  have 
already  adopted  it  in  the  history. 

He  traces,  moreover,  the  whole  of  the  dispeace  that  hail  then  broken  out  in  the  empire, 
to  the  doubtful  succession:  "essendo  funa  che  Kidolfo  volesse  adottarsi  per  figliuolo  Leo- 
poldo  arciduca,  minor  fratello  di  Ferdinando,  e  che  poi  a  Ferdinando  stesso  inchinasse." — 
fit  being  rumoured  that  Rodolph  wanted  to  adopt  as  his  son  the  archduke  Leopold,  younger 
orother  of  Ferdinand,  and  that  then  he  inclined  to  Ferdinand  himself.]  Matthias  was  ex- 
ceedingly dissatisfied  at  this.  But  he  found  faithful  and  influential  adherents  in  Klesel  and 
in  prince  lochtenstein,  who  had  so  much  power  in  Moravia. 

Diethchstein  and  Gaetano  had  a  great  share,  according  to  this  report,  in  the  conclusion 
of  the  settlement  between  the  brothers. 


81. 

Relatione  di  Roma  dell'  illustrissimo  &  Giovan  Mocenigo  Eav*  Amb'  a  quella  corte  V  anno 
1612. — [Report  from  Rome  of  the  most  illustrious  Signor  Giovan  Mocenigo,  Knight 
Ambassador  to  that  court  in  the  year  1612.]    Inff.  politt.  tom.  xv. 

The  first  ambassador  subsequent  to  the  settlement  of  differences  \ras  Francis  Contarini: 
1607-1609.  Our  Mocenigo  speaks  highly  of  the  great  advantage  he  had  derived  from 
Contarini's  able  management.  He  himself,  who  had  already  been  employed  for  eighteen 
years  in  embassies,  was  stationed  from  1609  to  1611  in  Rome.  The  quiet  tone  of  his  report 
proves,  in  the  best  manner,  that  he  too  succeeded  in  maintaining  a  goo<l  luiderstanding. 

In  this  report  it  is  not  his  obiect  to  repeat  what  was  common  and  well  known,  but  to  con- 
fine himself  to  a  discussion  of  the  pope's  peculiarities  of  character  and  sentiment  in  reference 
to  the  republic :  "  la  quality  volunti,  dispositione  del  papa  e  della  republica  verso  questa 
republica.  Tratter6  ii  tutto  con  ogni  brevity  tralasciando  le  cose  piii  tosto  curiose  che  ne- 
oessarie." — [the  character,  intentions,  disposition  of  the  pope  and  republic  towards  this 
republic  I  will  treat  the  whole  with  all  brevity,  passing  over  such  things  as  are  rather 
carious  than  necessary/] 

1.  Pope  Paul  V.  "  Maestoso,  grande,  di  poche  parole :  nientedimeno  corre  voce  che  in 
Roma  non  sia  alcuno  che  lo  nossa  aggua^liare  nelli  termini  di  creansa  e  buoni  officii :  veridico, 
innocente,  di  costumi  esemplari."— [Majestic,  tall,  of  few  words :  nevertheless  it  was  reported 
that  in  Rome  there  was  no  one  that  could  match  him  in  civility  of  expression  and  good 
offices :  truthful,  innocent,  of  exemplary  manners] 

2.  Cardinal  Borj^hese.  "  Di  bella  presenxa,  cortese,  benigna:  porta  gran  riverenza  al  papa : 
reode  dascnuo  soihsfatto  almeno  di  buone  parole :  h  stimatissimo  e  riupettato  da  ogn'  uno." 
— [Of  a  fine  presence,  courteous,  benignant :  he  shows  great  reverence  for  the  pope :  he  satis- 
fies everybody  at  least  with  good  words :  he  is  much  esteemed  and  respected  by  everybo<ly.] 
By  the  year  1611  he  had  150,000  scudi  of  income. 

3.  Spiritual  power.  He  remarks  that  former  popes  sought  to  procure  honour  by  bestow- 
ing favours:  that  those  of  the  present  time  rather  endeavour  to  wrest  back  again  favours 
already  bestowed,  ("rigorosamente  studiano  d*  annnllare  et  abbassare  le  gi^  ottenute  gra- 
tie**  [they  rigorously  study  to  annul  and  r^uce  favours  already  granted]).  Nevertheless 
people  endeavoured  to  stand  well  with  him,  as  it  was  beUeved  that  obedience  on  the  part 
of  tne  people  reposed  on  religion. 

4.  Temporal  power.  He  thinks  the  populations  of  the  states  of  the  church  still  very 
warlike  ("  prontissimi  alle  fattioni,  alU  disaggi,  alle  battaglie,  all'  assalto  et  a  qualuuque 
attione  miiitare ; "  [most  prompt  to  factions,  to  troubles,  to  battles,  to  assault  an  enemy,  and 
to  all  mihtary  actions  whatsoever;])  the  papal  military  force  was  not  the  less  in  full  decUiic. 
In  former  times  650  light  horse  had  been  kept  up,  chiefly  against  the  banditti;  these  having 
been  suppressed,  the  cavalry  had  been  sent  to  the  Hungarian  war,  without  being  replaced 
by  any  other. 

5.  Form  of  government,  absolute.  The  cardinal  nephew,  the  Datario  and  Lanfranco  had 
aome  influence ;  in  other  respects  the  cardinals  were  only  asked  their  opinion  wlien  the  pope 
wished  to  have  it.  Even  when  he  asked  it,  they  answered  rather  accoraing  to  his  inclination 
than  their  own  judgment.  ("  Se  pure  dimanda  consiglio,  non  h  alcuno  che  ardisca  proferir 
altra  parola  che  d  applauto  e  di  laude,  sicche  tutto  viene  terminato  dalla  T^rude-wiA.  dA 
IMjia.  — /*!/  indeed  be  ewer  aaka  for  couuael,  there  is  not  qua  \.Via\i  ^«xe%  \a  vk^  ^ni^\^\)>>^v 
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of  applause  and  commendation,  so  that  ereirthing  comes  at  last  to  be  determioed  bjr  the 
pru(u;nce  of  the  pope.])    That  too  was  at  bottom  for  the  best,  since  the  factjooa  cf  the 
court  had  filled  it  with  party  spirit. 
6.  Relatiou  to  Spain  aud  rrance.    The  pope  endeavoured  to  stand  nentraL 


"Quando  da  qualcheduno  dipendente  da 
SpagnoU  h  stato  tenuto  proposito  intomo 
alia  validitil  et  invaUditk  del  matrimonio  della 
regina,  si  h  stato  mostrato  risohito  a  soste- 
nere  le  ragioni  della  regina.  Li  poco  buoui 
Francesi  net  medisimo  regno  di  Iranda  non 
hanno  mancato  d*  offerirsi  pronti  a  prender 
I'  armi,  purche  havesscro  avuto  quakhe  fa- 
vore  del  papa  e  del  re  di  Spagna. 

"  U  re  di  Spagna  h  piii  rispettato  di  qual- 
sivoglia  altro  pnncipe  dalla  corte  Roraana. 
Carainali  e  principi  sono  consolatissiini, 
qu.-tndo  possono  havere  da  lui  dauari  et  es- 
sere  suoi  dependeiiti. — D  papa  fii  gi&  stipen- 
diato  da  lui,  e  dall'  autorita  di  S.M.,  come 
soggetto  coufidente,  favorito  all'  assuutione 
dd  pontificato  con  singolare  et  iucompara> 
bile  beneficio. — Procura  di  dar  sodisfattione 
al  duca  di  Lenna,  accib  questo  le  serva  per  in- 
strumenlo  principalissimo  di  suoi  pensieri 
presso  S.  M'  cattolica." 


[On  anything  being  said  in  couTersatkw 
bT  any  one  dependent  on  the  Spaniard^ 
about  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  the  qaeen's 
marria^,  he  has  shown  himself  lesuute  ia 
main  taming  that  the  ^ueeu  is  in  the  right. 
The  few  gcxKl  French  in  that  same  V^^»gA«» 
of  France,  have  not  failed  to  signify  their 
readiness  to  take  up  arms,  had  th^  had 
some  favour  from  the  pope  and  the  lung  of 
Spain. 

*'  The  king  of  Spain  is  more  respected  than 
any  other  prince  whatever  by  the  Roman 
court.  Cardinals  and  princes  feel  tl^  greatest 
comfort  when  they  can  have  money  from 
him,  and  be  his  dependents. — ^The  pope  was 
once  in  his  pay,  and  by  the  authority  oi  bis 
majesty,  as  a  trusty  subject,  was  favoured 
with  singular  and  unparalleled  kindness  in  at- 
taining the  popedom.  He  took  care  to  gra- 
tify the  duke  of  Lerma,  in  order  that  he 
might  serve  him  as  a  chi^  instrument  d  his 
intentions  with  his  catholic  majesty.] 


7.  His  counsel:  "temporeggiare  e  dissimulare  alcime  volte  con  li  ponteficL — Vincitori 
esaercitano  le  vittorie  a  modo  ioro,  vioti  conseg^iscoue  che  conditioni  vogUono.** — [to  tem- 
porize and  dissemble  at  times  with  the  popes. — ^Victors,  they  make  use  of  their  victories  in 
their  own  way,  vanquished,  they  obtain  what  terms  they  please.] 


82. 

Relatione  ddla  numdatura  de'  Suizseri. — [Report  of  the  nuncioship  of  the  Swiss.]    Infonna- 

tioni  politt.  torn.  ix.  fol.  1-137. 

Informatione  mandata  dal  S*  C  d'  Aquino  a  Mons'  Feliciano  Silva  vescovo  di  Folieno  per 
il  paese  di  Suizzcri  e  Grisoni. — llnfonnation  transmitted  from  the  lord  Cardinal  of 
Aquino  to  Monsignor  Feliciano  Silva,  bishop  of  Foligno,  for  the  country  of  the  Swiss 
and  Grisons.]    Ibid.,  fol.  145-212. 

In  Lebret's  Magazin  zum  Gebrauch  der  Staaten-und  Kirchengeschichte,  vol.  vii.  p.  445, 
extracts  are  given  from  the  letters  sent  by  the  Roman  court,  in  1609  aud  1614,  to  the  nuncios 
in  Switzerland;  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  were  very  interesting:  they  are  so,  but,  without 
answers  and  reports,  not  even  intelligible. 

The  first  of  these  nuncios  was  the  bishop  of  Venafro,  the  very  person  of  whom  HaDer 
(Bibliotliek  der  Schweizergeschichte,  vol.  v.  nr.  783)  mentions  a  report  on  Switzeriand. 
"The  papal  nuncio,"  he  says,  "Lad.  Gr.  of  Aouino,  bishop  of  Venafro,  has  in  this  work 
given  a  proof  of  his  penetration  and  tact,  ana  it  is  well  worth  being  printed."  Haller 
copied  it  out  with  his  own  hand  in  Paris,  and  placed  it  in  the  Zurich  library. 

Now  that  report  is  iust  the  one  before  us;  we  have  it,  however,  in  a  more  complete  state 
than  that  in  which  II slier  knew  it. 

On  the  bishop  of  Venafro  ^ving  up  the  nuncioship  which  he  had  administered  from  1608 
to  1612,  he  not  only  communicated  to  his  successor,  the  bishop  of  Voli^o,  the  instructioas 
which  he  had  received  from  cardinal  Borghcse,  but  he  also  informed  him,  in  a  copious  me- 
moir, how  he  had  discharged  his  functions  ("di  quanto  si  h  eseg^ito  sino  al  giomo  d'  hoggi 
nelli  negotii  in  essa  raccommandatimi"  [of  all  that  has  been  effected  till  this  day  in  the 
affairs  recommended  to  me  in  it^).  This  is  the  second  of  the  two  MSS.  above  indicated.  It 
begins  with  a  description  of  the  nitcrnal  partisanships. 

"  E  seguitando  1'  istesso  ordine  dell'  in- 
struttione  sopradetta,  dico  che  da  molti  anni 
in  qua  si  6  fatta  gran  mutatione  ne'  cantoni 
cattolici  e  particolarmente  nella  buona  ami- 
citia  e  concordia  che  anticamente  passavafra 
di  Ioro :  perche  hoggidl  non  solo  per  causa 
delle  fattioni  Spagimole  e  Francesi  e  delle 
pensioni,  ma  ancora  per  altri  interessi,  emo- 
iumenti  e  gare  vi  h  fra  alcimi  tanto  poca  ami- 
citia  che  col  tempo  potrebbe  partorire  molti 
danni  se  tosto  non  si  prende  buon  rimedio 
con  procurare  una  dieta  particolare  non  ad 
altro  effetto  che  a  rinuovare  le  l^e  antiche^ 


[And  following  the  same  order  of  instruc- 
tions above  mentioned,  I  say  that,  for  many 
years  there  has  been,  in  this  respect,  a  great 
chan^  in  the  catholic  cantons,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  good  friendship  and  concord  that 
Srevailed  of  old  amongst  them :  for  at  this 
ay,  not  only  because  of  the  Spanish  and 
French  factions  and  the  pensions,  but  further 
on  account  of  other  interests,  emoluments, 
aud  contentions,  there  is  so  little  firiendship 
among  some  there,  as  may  in  time  cause 
man^  losses  if  a  good  remedv  be  not  soon 
apphed,  with  a  ap^ial  diet  to  be  held  for  the 
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rmmidtia,  fimtelUnxa  et  amoreroleut,  come 
io  molte  volte  ho  propoato  con  g^rancUssimo 
appkuiBO,  te  bene  sin'  hora  non  ho  potuto 
vedeme  1'  efletto.  Altorfo  h  antico  emulo  di 
I^cema,  e  tira  seco  gli  altri  due  cantoni 
Sdiwits  et  Undervalde,  e  vede  mal  volontieri 
pgeminenaa  e  primo  luogo  de*  signori  Lucer- 
nes!, e  perb  spesae  volte  contradice  in  attioui 
publiclM;  non  ad  altro  fine  che  di  fn&ra  e  di 
poca  intelligenxa:  Lucerna  tira  seco  Friburgo 
e  8ok>tumo  e  ancora  Zug,  e  fa  un'  altra  par- 
tita. Zug  h  diviso  fra  se  stesso,  essendo  in 
rinTi  controversie  li  cittadini  con  li  conta- 
aini,  Tolendo  ancora  esai  essereconosciuti  per 
patroni :  e  coal  in  ogui  cantone  cattolico  vi 
■ono  molte  piibliche  e  private  dissensioni  con 


sole  pnrpose  of  reueiring^  the  old  leagues, 
amity,  brotherhood,  and  kmdly  feeling,  as  I 
have  often  proposed  with  much  applause, 
albeit  indeed  to  this  hour  I  have  not  been 
able  to  see  it  accomplished.  Altorf  is  the 
ancient  rival  of  Luceru:*,  and  draws  with  it 
the  other  two  Swiss  cantons,  Schweiti  and 
Unterwalden,  and  views  with  ill-will  the  pre- 
eminence and  precedency  of  the  Lucemese 
lords,  and  accordingly  very  often  contradicts 
(them)  in  public  proceedings  from  sheer  emu- 
lation and  misunderstanding.  Lucerne  carries 
with  it  Friburg  and  Solothume  and  also  Zug, 
and  makes  another  party.  Zug  is  divided 
within  itself,  the  townsfolk  being  on  very  bad 
terms  with  the  peasantry,  they  nurther  desir- 


prM^udicio  delle  deliberationi  e  con  pericolo    ing  to  be  acknowledged  as  masters:  and  thu». 


di  djumi  aaaai  maggiori  se  non  vi  si  rimedia, 
come  io  procuro  con  ogni  diligenaa." 


in  every  catholic  canton  there  are  man;^  pub- 
lic and  private  dissensions,  to  the  prejudice 
of  deliberations,  and  at  the  risk  of  much 
greater  evils  if  there  be  no  antidote,  such  as 
I  endeavour  after  with  all  diligence.] 


At  the  time  of  his  transimtting  this  piece,  the  nuncio  promises  a  stUl  fuller  report. 

44  l^wm   v^j^^klt*   «i>«#^mnv     mrw%^mr%  A\    Tnovi/lap>1/k  j%r\'*\i«  I  Tvft    o    fd^xxr   riavro   T    li/\'rh^    ^r%    ■nn/l    o    /«/m 


'  Fra  pochi  giomi  spero  di  mandarle  copia 
d'  una  piena  e  pit^  diffusa  relatione  di  tutti  li 
negutii  della  nuntiatura." 


[In  a  few  days  1  hope  to  send  a  copy  of  a 
full  and  more  extensive  report  on  all  the 
affairs  of  the  nuntiatura.'\ 


Such  is  the  fir^t-naroed  manuscript :  this  had  become  known  to  Haller. 
In  it  the  nuncio  proceeds  somewhat  more  methodically.  "  Cap.  L  Della  grandezza  della 
nnntiatura."  [Of  the  greatness  of  the  nuncioship]  He  first  describes  the  circle  emNraced 
by  it,  which  was  as  extensive  as  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  moreover  extended  over  peoples 
speaking  the  most  different  languages.  He  does  not  foi^t  even  the  Romanesque  tougue, 
"  ana  favella  stravagantissima,  composta  di  otto  o  dieci  idiomi"  [a  most  extraordinary  lan- 
gnaee^  composed  oi  eight  or  ten  idioms]. 

"Ji.  Degli  ambasciatori  de'  principi  che  resiedono  appresso  Suizseri  e  de'  loro  finL"  [Of 
the  ambaaudors  of  the  princes  that  reside  with  the  Swiss,  and  of  their  views.] 

"  in.  Delle  diete  e  del  modo,  tempo  e  luogo  dove  si  congregano  fra  Suizzeri."  [Of  the 
diets,  and  the  manner,  time,  and  place  where  the  Swiss  hold  their  meetings.] 

"  IV.  Delli  passi  che  S(mo  nella  nuntiatura  de'  Suizzeri."  [Of  the  passes  in  the  Swiss 
nnncioship.]  For  it  was  just  these  passes  that  formed  the  most  important  points  of  contro- 
versy with  the  powers. 

"V.  Stato  spirituale  della  nuntiatura  de' Suizzcri."  [Spiritual  condition  of  the  Swiss 
noncioahip.]  The  most  important,  and  as  is  reasonable,  the  most  extensive  bead,  p.  28- 
104  ;  in  whidi  information  is  given  on  the  subject  of  individual  dioceses  and  abbacies  also. 
**  VL  Officio  del  nuntio  per  ajutare  Io  stato  spirituale  e  de'  modi  piii  fruttuosi  di  farlo." 
[Office  of  the  nuncio  intended  to  promote  the  spiritual  state  (of  the  country)  and  of  the 
moat  fruitful  ways  of  doing  so.] 

**VII.  Che  debbia  fare  it  nuntio  per  dare  sodisfattione  in  cose  temporali  nella  nuntiatura." 
[What  the  nuncio  ought  to  do  in  order  to  give  satisfaction  iu  temporal  matters  in  the  nun- 
cioahip.1 

It  will  be  perceived  how  carefully  the  most  important  elements  are  distin^shed  and  ^ne 
thiongfa.  The  execution  shows  an  acquaintance  no  less  with  past  than  with  present  time, 
seal,  tact,  and  acuteness.  The  Report  naturally  repeats  the  most  of  what  was  contained  iu 
the  Information. 

Even  aD  this,  however,  was  not  enough  for  our  nuncio.  To  the  Report  he  adds  a  "  Com< 
pendio  di  quanto  ha  fatto  mons**  di  Venafro  in  esecutione  dell'  instmttione  datali  nel  par- 
tin  di  Roma"  [Compendium  of  what  has  been  done  by  my  lord  of  Venafro  in  execution  of 
the  inatmctions  that  were  $dven  him  on  leaving  Rome] :  this  he  had  already  drawn  up  on 
^itA^l*^  occasion,  and  this  in  particular  must  have  been  almost  identical  with  the  Informa- 
tkxL  He  himself  remarks.  You  may  however  lay  this  short  piece  of  writing  aside.  When 
ooniea  came  to  be  taken,  no  doubt  it  was  very  properly  left  out. 

In«ita  place  there  follows  an  "  Appendice  de'  (irisoni  e  de'  Vallesani"  [Appendix  on  the 
Griaons  and  the  Vallesani]  no  less  remarkable  than  the  preceding. 

"£  qneato"  [And  this],  says  the  author,  in  concluding  his  voluminous  work,  *'h  il  breve 
■nmmario  promesso  da  me  dell  stato  della  nuntiatura  Suizzera  con  le  parti  che  a  quclla  sog- 
BBciono.  Deo  gratias.  Amen." — [is  the  brief  summary  promised  by  me  of  the  state  of  the 
Dwiaa  nondoship,  with  the  parts  that  are  subject  to  it.    Thanks  be  to  God.    Amen.] 

Still  he  persists  in  thinking  that  he  had  only  given  a  short  review  of  matters  wortn  being 
known,    ao  little  does  the  world  give  itaelf  back  in  words.* 


1 

Tm. 


II. 


;,  X  mppam,  thM  htalofj  Btv«r  can  orcrtsk*  vriating  mora  Uuui  •  anall  part  of  the  worUlli  aHkln.— 
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In  vol.  ii.  p.  176, 1  have  availed  myself  of  the  notices  found  here  only  in  so  fhr  a«  serred 
my  object :  tlie  publication  of  the  rest  must  be  kit  to  the  industry  of  the  Sviss.^ 

83. 

Instruttione  data  a  mons*  Diotallevi  vescovo  di  S.  Andelo  destiuato  daUrn  S^  di  N*"  Sg" 

i}apa  Pao'o  V.  nuntio  al  re  di  Polonia  1614. — [Instmction  given  to  mouaigncNr  IXolal- 
evi,  bishop  of  S.  Andelo,  sent  by  the  holiness  of  our  lord,  pope  Paul  V.,  •■  nuncio  to 
the  king  of  Poland  in  1614.] 

Cousistiug  of  general  directions  to  promote  the  Roman  catholic  rdieion,  the  introduetiiNi 
of  the  Tridentine  council,  and  the  appointment  of  good  Roman  catholic  persons  to  pohlv; 
situations,  nevtr  to  give  the  least  toleration  to  what  may  prove  for  the  advantage  of  pro- 
testants. 

There  appear  traces,  however,  of  a  certain  misunderstanding. 

The  pope  had  refused  to  the  king  to  appoint  the  bishop  of  R^eio,  as  the  latter  pmpoted, 
to  a  cardinalship.    The  nuncio  was  to  try  to  soothe  the  king  on  that  subject. 

It  was  particularly  inculcated  on  hiai  never  to  promise  money: 


"  Perche  o  non  intendendosi  o  non  veden- 
dosi  le  strettese  pur  troppo  grandi  della  sede 
apostolica,  sono  facili  i  poteiitati  particolar- 
mente  oltramontani  a  cercar  ajuto,  e  se  si 
desse  ogni  picciola  speranza,  si  offendereb- 
bero  poi  grandemente  dell'  esclusione." 


[For  in  consequence  of  the  by  far  too  press- 
ing straits  of  the  apostolic  see  being  either 
not  understood  or  not  perceived,  the  poten- 
tates, particularly  those  oeyoud  the  Alps,  are 
readv  to  ask  assistance,  and  if  the  anv  ttnaU- 
est  hope  be  given  them,  they  will  then  be> 
come  mightily  offended  at  being  excluded 
from  it.] 


Few  ecclesiastical  memorials  are  to  be  found  touching  the  latter  years  of  Paul  Y.  We 
avail  ourselves  of  this  vacant  interval  to  touch  upon  some  others,  hairing  particukuriy  upon 
the  admiuistratiou  of  the  state  during  that  period. 

84. 

informatione  di  Bologna  del  1595. — [Information  respecting  Bologna,  1595.]     (Amhrot. 

Bibl.  at  Milan,  F.  D.  181.) 

The  position  and  constitution  of  Bologna,  the  kind  of  independence  it  asserted,  were  so 
remarkable  and  significant,  that  even  papers  and  memorials  referring  to  that  provincial  dty 
were  taken  into  collections. 

In  the  22d  vol.  of  "  Informationi,"  we  find  a  number  of  letteT8>  of  the  year  1580,  addressed 
to  Monsignor  Cesi,  legate  of  Bologna,  and  referring  to  his  administration. 

They  are  almost  all  recommendations,  chiefly  intercessions. 

The  grand-duke  and  grand-duchess  of  Tuscany  intercede  in  behalf  of  count  Hercules  Ben- 
tivoglio,  whose  crops  had  been  sequestered :  shortly  after,  the  grand-duchess  expresses  her 
thanks  for  the  attention  paid  to  her  request.  The  duke  of  Ferrara  recommends  an  actress 
of  the  name  of  Vittoria  ;  the  cardinal  Sun  Sisto  some  disorderly  students  of  the  university: 
'*  we,  too,"  says  he,  "  have  been  school-boys ;"  Giacomo  Boncompagno,  son  of  the  pope,  a 

Srofessor  whose  office  had  been  taken  from  him ;  the  cardinal  of  Como,  who  had  the  chief 
irection  of  affairs  at  the  time  ;  some  monks  who  had  been  molested  in  their  privileges :  in 
doing  so,  he  in  no  wise  adopts  the  tone  of  one  who  asks  a  favour.  But  other  petitions  like- 
wise occur.  A  father  whose  son  had  been  murdered,  urgently  entreats,  even  with  tears,  that 
justice  should  be  allowed  to  take  its  course  upon  the  murderer  who  had  been  already  taken 
and  was  in  prison  at  Bologna. 

It  is  clear  that  the  governor's  influence  lay  chiefly  in  the  department  of  justice.  In  every- 
thing  else  the  cit^  was  very  independent. 

"  I  senatori,"  it  runs,  in  the  report  before  us,  "  conferiscono  ogni  cosa  importante  col 
superiore,  et  haveudo  in  mano  tutti  li  datii  et  entrate  della  citt^  dal  datio  del  sale  e  vino  in 
poi,  che  h  del  papa,  dispensano  li  denari  publici  mediaiite  un  scmtinio,  che  si  fis  presente  il 
superiore  con  le  mandate  sottoscritte  dal  detto  superiore,  dal  gonfaloniere  et  assunti  deputati 
secondo  li  negotii.  Hanno  rura  delle  impositioni  e  gravezze  imposte  a  contadini,  reali  e  per- 
sonali,  come  per  li  buoi  e  teste :  —  attendono  alle  tasse  che  pagano  li  contadini,  alle  mura- 
glie,  portc  e  serra^li,  a  couservare  il  numero  de'  soldati  del  contado :  —  provedono  ch'  altri 
non  usurpi  il  pubbco  e  si  conservi  la  hellessa  della  cittk :  —  han  cura  della  fiera  della  seta : 
—  ele^gono  ogni  mese  per  la  ruota  civile  4  dottori  forastieri,  che  bisogna  siano  ahneno 
dottori  di  X  anni,  e  questi  veggono  e  determinano  ogni  causa  civile." — [The  senators  com- 
rounicate  on  all  important  matters  with  the  superior ;  and  having  in  tneir  hands  all  the 
duties  and  revenues  of  the  dty,  except  the  duty  on  sidt  and  wines,  which  belongs  to  the 
pope,  disburse  the  public  money  under  the  control  of  an  audit,  which  takes  place  in  the 
presence  of  the  superior,  tc^ther  with  a  mandate  subscribed  by  the  said  superior,  the  gomfalth 
mere,  and  deputies  assumed  according  to  the  nature  of  the  business.  They  have  the  charge 
of  the  imposts  and  burthens  laid  upon  the  rural  part  of  the  province,  real  and  personal,  as 


2  Thtre  bars  bMo  GcrmaM  and  Bw\«  vrte^<v«iSnMmA«VMr«nk  «k  i-nsAtatlaa  of  fh*  ivrort.    Bdiralbar  TIM* 
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for  property  and  person ;  they  attend  to  the  taxes  pud  by  the  peasantry,  to  the  walls,  the 
gates,  and  enclosures;  to  keeping  up  the  number  of  the  smdiers  of  the  country,  they  see  to 
lie  encroachments  being  made  on  the  public,  and  to  the  preservation  of  the  beauty  of  the 
city ;  they  have  the  chuge  of  the  silk  fair ;  they  elect,  every  month,  for  the  civil  rota,  four 
foreign  doctors,  who  must  be  doctors  of  at  least  ten  years'  standing,  and  who  see  and  deter- 
mine aU  civil  causes.] 

The  question  now  ooctirs,  how  fnr,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  the  representatives  of  the 
papal  government  stiU  possessed  influence.  As  has  been  said,  this  mainly  appears  m  the 
department  of  justice. 


"  Un  auditore  generale  ooncorre  nelU  cog- 
mtioni  delle  cause  con  la  ruota,  et  un'  altro 
psffticolare  ddle  cause  che  avoca  a  se,  et  uno 
criminale  chiamato  auditore  dell  tonrione  del 
luogo  ove  risied^  qual  tiene  due  sottoaudi- 
tori  per  suo  servitio;  e  tutti  quelli  sono  pa- 
gati  dal  publico." 

There  follow  seme  statistical  statements. 

**  Contado  circa  miglia  180 :  semina  intomo 
m  corbe  120  m.,  nu»:oglie  \m  anno  per  1'  altro 
550  m.  a  660  m.  corbe.  Fa  da  130  m.  anime 
(hi  dttk  70  m.,  che  avanti  le  carestie  paasava 
90  m.)  16  m.  fuochi«  consuma  corbe  200  m.  di 
fbrmento  Ha  corba  160  libre),  60  m.  costolate 
di  vino,  lo  m.  corbe  di  sale,  1700  m.  libre 
d'  olio,  ammazxa  8  m.  vaccine,  10  m.  vitelli, 
13  m.  porchi,  8  m.  castrati,  6  m.  agnelli,  et 
abrugia  400  m.  libre  di  candele.  .  .  .  Si  fa 
couto  che  un  anno  per  1'  altro  moreno  nella 
dtti  3  mjpersone  e  ne  nascono  4  m.,  che  si 
&ocino  500  spose  e  60-70  monachi,  che  siano 
portati  a'  poveri  bastardini  300  putti  Y  anno. 
Ha  400  m  carroase  ecocchj.  Vengouo  nella 
cittii  o^i  anno  da  600  m.  libre  de  follicelli  da 

3uali  SI  fa  U  seta,  e  se  ne  mette  opera  per  uso 
ella  dUk  lOOm.  libre  I'auno. 


[An  auditor-general  takes  part,  along  with 
the  rota,  in  the  cognisance  of  causes,  and 
another  individual  does  this  with  causes  which 
he  advocates  to  himself,  and  another  crimi- 
nal (judge),  called  auditor  of  the  great  tower 
of  the  putoe  of  his  residence,  who  keeps  two 
sub-auditors  to  assist  him ;  and  all  these  are 
kk  the  public  pay.} 

[The  country  is  abont  180  (square)  mUes : 
it  sows  about  120,000  bushels ;  reaps,  on  an 
average  of  years,  550,000  to  660,000  bushels. 
It  contains  about  130,000  souls  (the  city 
70,000,  which  before  the  dearth  exceeded 
90,000),  16,000  hearths,  consumes  200,000 
bushels  of  com  (at  160  lbs.  to  the  bushelj, 
60.000  costolate  of  wine,  18,000  bushels  of 
salt,  1,700,000  lbs.  of  oil;  there  are  killed 
8,000  cows,  10,000  calves,  13,000  pigs,  8,000 
sheep.  6,000  lambs ;  and  there  are  consumed 
400,000  lbs.  of  candles.  ...  It  is  reckoned 
that,  one  year  with  another,  3,000  persons  die 
in  the  city,  and  that  there  are  bom  4,000;  that 
500  many,  and  from  60 to 70 become  monks; 
that  there  are  taken  to  the  poor  baatardini 
300  infants  in  the  year.  It  has  400  carria^ 
and  coaches.  There  are  brought  to  the  city 
every  year  about  600,000  lbs.  of  the  cones  of 
which  silk  is  made,  and  of  these  100,000  lbs. 
a-year  are  worked  for  the  use  of  the  city.] 


85. 
Instmttione  per  un  legato  di  Bologna. — [Instructions  for  a  Bologna  legate.]    (VaUic.) 

Of  somewhat  later  date.    We  note  the  following  pieces  of  advice. 

"Invigilare  sopra  gli  awocati  cavillosi  et  in  particol  ire  quelli  che  pigliano  a  protcggrre 
«  torto  i  villaui  contro  11  dttadine  e  gentilhuomini, — accaressare  m  apparenza  tutti  li 
magistrati,  non  conculcare  i  nobilL" — [To  have  a  strict  eye  upon  captious  advocates,  aud 
IMTticularly  upon  those  who  take  it  upon  them  wrongously  to  protect  rogues  against  the 
citiiena  and  gentlemen, — to  make  a  show  of  caressing  all  magistrates,  not  to  trample 
upon  the  nobuity.]  The  grievance  of  the  bullies  had  oecome  so  flsgrant,  that  some  ot 
these  were  to  be  found  even  among  the  matriculated  students. 

Other  doaiments  take  us  into  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  show  how  the  poor  peasantry 
yrtn  oppreased,  what  the  barons  received,  how  the  land  was  cultivated. 

86. 

Pichiaratione  di  tutto  qadlo  che  pagano  i  vassalli  de  baroni  Komani  al  psps  e  aggravj  che 
pagano  ad  essi  barom. — [Declaration  of  all  that  the  vassals  of  the  Koman  barons  pny 
the  pope,  and  what  further  they  pay  to  those  barons.] 

I  [I.  The  various  payments  made  by  the 
vassals  of  the  Roman  barons  to  the  pope. 
They  pay  salt,  they  pay  a  farthing  per  lb.  ct 
flesh,  they  pay  the  impost  for  the  support  of 
the  galley  laia  on  by  Sixtus  V.,  they  pay  the 
triennial  subsidies,  they  pay  the  dead  horsex. 
that  is  for  the  quartering  of  cavalry,  they 
pay  a  certain  impost  which  is  called  the 
soldiers'  fmooey),  they  pay  another  impost 
called  8.  Felice,  they  pay  the  pint  imposed 
by  Sixtus  V.,  they  pay  a  certain  impost 
called  <a(c  forostieo. 


"I.  Pagamenti  diversi  che  si  fanno  da  vas- 
salli de  Mtroni  Romani  al  papa.  Pa^^o  il 
sale,  pagano  un  quattrino  per  libra  di  came, 
pagano  Y  impositione  per  il  mantenimento 
deue  gslere  posta  da  Sisto  quinto,  pagano  i 
SQssicUi  triennali,  pai^o  i  cavalli  morti,  doh 
per  aUoggiamento  di  cavalleria,  pagano  una 
certa  impositione  che  si  chiama  de  soldati, 
pagano  una  certa  impositione  che  si  chiama 
I'  aichivio,  migano  un'  altra  impositione  che 
si  duama  S.  I^ice,  pagaiio  la  fcj^lietta  messa 
da  CKito  <|iiinto,  pagano  una  certa  impositioiie 
che  ti  chuuoa  tua  fangtico. 
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"II.  PagAmenti  chefkmio  li  roedesiini  vas- 
tali  a  baroni  Pa^^o  poi  al  barone,  ove 
■ono  moliua,  tanto  f^'ano,  perche  h  somma' 
molto  grave,  pagano  lisposta  di  vino,  pagano 
rispoBta  d'  oho  ove  ue  fa,  pagano  di  maiidare 
i  porci  nei  castagneti  e  querceti  fatta  la  rac- 
colta  che  chiaiuano  ruspare,  pagano  taase 
d'  hosterie,  pagano  taase  de  piai^roli,  pagano 
taase  de  fornari,  pagano  de  bichierah,  pagano 
quelU  che  vanuo  a  spi^lare  come  h  secato  il 
grano,  pagano  dei  beitiami  che  vanno  a  paa- 
oere^  pagano  risposta  di  grano,  pagano  lia- 
posta  di  biada.  Montano  tutti  questi  ag- 
rravii,  come  si  puol  vedere  dall'  entrate  dell 
duca  Altemps,  compuUta  la  portione  del 
moUno  della  molara  che  si  trahe  da  vassalli, 
2803  scudi;  questo  si  cava  da  vassalli  del 
Montecapuri  (?)  del  ducato  Altemps,  che 
sono  da  180  e  190  fiiochi,  e  ci6  si  mette  per 
esempio,  oude  si  possa  vedere  appresso  come 
iono  aggravati  i  vassalli  de  baroni  Romaui 
dello  stato  ecclesiostico.  Avertaai  che  qui 
non  d  h  qnello  che  si  paga  alia  camera." 


[II.  Payment!  which  thew 

y  to  the  barons.  Thej  next  pay  to  the 
ns,  where  there  are  mills,  so  mudi  grshh 
because  the  amount  is  vciy  great,  they  pay 
ritposta  of  wine,  they  pay  rupottm  of  ad 
where  it  is  made,  they  pay  for  sendiDg  their 
pigs  to  the  chesnut  and  oak  woods  after  the 
produce  has  been  gathered  in,  whidi  tbej 
call  rutpare,  they  pay  a  tax  on  taveroa,  tba 
pay  the  tax  on  poric  shopa,  they  pay  baleen 
tax,  they  pay  giass-blower'a  tax,  those  pay 
who  come  to  glean  after  the  com  has  been 
cut,  they  pay  for  the  cattle  that  come  tofioed, 
they  pay  rimotta  on  wheat,  they  pay  rispoita 
on  oats.  All  these  burthens,  aa  maybe  seen 
from  the  revenues  of  the  duke  at  Ahempi, 
reckoning  the  portion  of  the  grinding-hoose 
of  the  mill  tax  drawn  £rom  the  vassal^ 
amount  to  2803  scudi;  this  ia  ijot  frma  the 
vassals  of  Moutecapiiri  (?)  of  the  duchy  of 
Altemps,  numbering  fn.m  180  to  190  heartfai^ 
and  this  is  given  as  a  specimen  from  which 
it  may  then  be  seen  how  the  vaaaala  of  the 
Roman  barons  of  the  ecclesiastical  state  are 
oppressed  with  burthens.  Be  it  noted  that 
hero  payments  to  the  chamber  are  not  i»> 
cludea.] 


87. 

Nota  dclla  eutrata  di  molti  signori  e  duchi  Roman!.— rNote  of  the  revenues  of  many  Roaua 

lords  and  dukes.j 


Beyond  a  doubt,  like  the  preceding  piece,  from  the  times  of  Clement  VUL,  who  is 
plycalled  the  pope. 

The  Colonnas  are  distinguished  by  the  circumstance  of  their  having  vassals;  others  pos- 
sess more  allodical  property.  The  constable  Colonna  is  valued  at  25,0(X),  Martio  Coloona 
of  Zagarolo  at  23,000  scudi  of  income. 

We  have  seen  how  the  debt-system  of  the  state  was  imitated  by  the  barons.  The  8er- 
monetas  about  the  year  1600,  had  27,(XX)  scudi  of  income,  but  d(X).(XX)  of  debts;  the  duke 
of  Castel  Gandolfo,  14,600  scudi  of  income,  360,000  of  debt.  The  total  incomes  of  the 
Roman  barons  were  rated  at  271,747,  and  their  estates  at  the  value  of  nine  millions  gold. 

The  author  thinks  that  the  estates  were  in  no  wise  neglected. 

"Questi  terreni  di  campagiia,  contrario  |  [Tliese  lauds,  contrary  to  the  comoMHi 
all'  opinione  commune  e  a  quel  che  io  pen-  opinion,  and  to  what  I  thought,  are  kept  with 
aavo,  sono  tenuti  cun  graudissima  cura  e  .  the  utmost  care  and  diligence:  for  they  are 
diligenza :  perche  si  arano  quattro,  sei  e  sette  ploughed  four,  six  or  seven  times ;  they  are 
volte,  si  nettano  d'  erbe  due  o  tre,  tra  le  ;  cleared  of  weeds  twice  or  thrice,  whereof  once 


quali  nna  d'  invenio,  si  levano  1'  erbe  con  la 
mano,  si  seminaiio,  ragguagliati  li  quattro 
anni,  li  due  a  grano  nei  sodi  luoghi :  dove 
non  si  semiiia,  vi  si  fidano  le  pecore.  Le 
spighe  si  tagliano  alte,  onde  rimaiie  assai  pa- 
glia :  e  quella  poi  si  abbnigia,  che  fa  cres- 
ccre.  £  li  aratri  con  che  si  arano  questi  ter- 
reni, generalraente  non  vanno  molto  pro- 
fuudu:  e  questo  avvieue  perche  la  maggiur 
parte  di  questi  terreni  non  son  molto  fondati 
e  tosto  si  trova  il  pancoue.  Questa  cam- 
pagna  h  lavorata  tutta  per  punta  di  dcnaro 
(durch  Tagelohner),  segata,  seminata  e  sar- 
c'hiata:  in  somma,  tutti  li  suoi  bisogni  si 
fanno  con  forastieri :  e  genti  che  lavorano 
detta  campagiia,  aoiio  nutriti  della  robba  che 
si  porta  loro  con  le  cavalle.  Questa  cam- 
pagna,  computati  i  terreni  buoni  e  cattivi  e 


during  winter,  the  weeds  are  taken  up  with 
the  hand ;  they  are  aown  in  rotations  of  four 
years ;  wheat  is  sown  twice  on  stiff  lands, 
when  the  land  is  not  sown  cattle  are  com- 
mitted to  it.  Tlie  cars  are  cut  high,  so  that 
much  straw  is  left :  and  that  is  then  set  fire 
to,  which  makes  the  ground  productive. 
And  the  ploughs  with  which  these  lands  are 
ploughed  generally  do  not  go  \ery  deep,  and 
this  because  the  greater  part  of  these  lands 
is  not  of  a  deep  soil,  and  becauae  you  soon 
come  to  the  pan  (subsoil).  This  campagna 
is  all  laboured  by  day  labourers,  cut,  sown, 
and  weeded:  in  short,  all  that  it  needs  is 
done  by  strangers,  and  the  people  who  labour 
the  said  campagna,  are  fed  on  wh&t  ia  brought 
to  them  with  horses.  This  campagna,  reck- 
oning g«>od  and  bad  landa  together,  and 


ngguagliato  un'  anno  per  1'  altro,  si  pub  dir  ,  averaging  one  year  with  another,  may  be  said 

to  give  a  return  of  sixfold,  it  being  to  be 
noted  that  in  the  places  of  those  lords  where 
their  castles  are,  in  many  instances,  they  are 
not  laboured  by  themselves,  but  are  given  to 
t]^<e  ^asasXi^  iot  vw'cVw  s^tent  aa  may  be  agreed 


rhe  faccia  ogni  uno  sei,  avvertendo  che  nei 
liio^hi  di  questi  signori  dove  sono  i  loro  cas- 
telh  molte  fiate  non  fanno  far  lavorare,  ma  li 
danno  a  risposta  a'  vassalli  secondo  che  con- 
veiigono.  £  questo  basti  quanto  lAa  cam- 
psgDA  di  RomM,    S'  affittcra  ragguagWato  i^ 


\ 
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robbio  di  <metto  temno  50  giny,  onde  « fitfli 
grana  vem  U  mbbio  del  teneno  oentoMudi 
e  died  gtu\j.*' 


di  Romt.  The  arera^  rubbio  of  tbis  land 
will  be  rented  at  60  julioa,  whence  to  maJke 
it  fertile  the  rubbio  of  land  will  oome  to 
(coet?)  a  hundred  scudi  and  ten  julios.] 

For  the  vest,  there  were  reckoned  to  be  in  the  campuna  at  that  time  79,504  rubbia,  and 
their  produce  at  318,016  Kndi,  4  acudi  the  rubbio; — of  this  there  belonged  to  the  burons 
somewhat  abore  21,000,  to  pious  institutions  about  23,000,  to  foreigners  abore  4,000,  to  the 
other  Roman  inhabitants  3i,000  rubbia.  This  proportion  was  afterwards  altoed,  owing  to 
the  Roman  dtisens  haring  sold  so  much. 

Let  OS  rise,  howerer,  to  more  general  drcumstancea. 


8a 

Per  soUevare  la  camera  anostoUca.    Discorso  di  Mons'  Malvasia.    1006. — [For  the  aliena- 
tion of  the  apostolic  exchequer.    A  discourse  of  Monsignor  Malvasia.    1606.] 

Notwithstanding  all  the  imposts,  it  was  observed  with  alarm  that  still  nothing  was  pos- 
sessed. "The  interests,"  exclaims  our  author,  "consume  nearly  the  whole  revenues:  a  con- 
stant concern  is  felt  about  how  to  cover  the  current  expenses;  on  any  extraordinary  pressure 
oceurriiM?,  nobody  knows  whither  to  turn.  To  lay  on  new  imposts  is  impossible;  new  sav- 
ings are  not  at  all  advisable,  "  magnum  vectigal  parsimonia  [parsimony  is  a  great  tax]; 
mmiing  remains  but  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest,  and  also  to  take  money  from  the  castle. 
Instead  of  aU  the  different  momti  with  different  rates  of  interest,  there  must  only  be  one,  a 
ai4mle  ftapale,  with  four  or  at  most  five  per  cent.,  all  the  rest  must  be  redeemed.  This  re- 
donption,  according  to  the  nominal  value  of  the  luogo,  is  perfectly  justifiable:  generally 
speaKJng,  the  papal  see  luul  contemplated  such  a  redemption  at  the  erection  of  the  monti : 
slthongn  previous  popes,  for  example  Panl  IV.,  had  been  obliged  to  redeem  sometimes  even 
at  50  per  cent.  Clement  VUI.  even  had  agreed  to  only  96^.  Thereupon  he  proceeds  to 
inquire  how  &r  this  is  practicable. 


"  Soocederii  che  stante  la  larghessa  ed  ab- 
bondansa  dd  denaro  che  al  presente  si  trova 
nella  {nassa  di  Roma  con  1*  accresdmento 
die  fen  U  millione  estratto,  aggiunta  la  diffi- 
ccdti  e  perioolo  di  mandar  fiiori  la  moneta  e 
r  oro  per  la  prohibitioue  sudetta — die  er 
voigescnlagen, — che  la  ma^or  parte  di  quelli 
ebe  banno  monti  ed  offiq  estinti,  volontieri 
entreranno  in  questo  monte  papale,  ed  a 
qndli  che  vorranno  i  lor  deuari  contauti,  10 
gli  potranno  pagare  del  detto  millione  e  del 
preaodd  monte  papale  che  si  andrkven- 
dendo.  8i  pn6  anche  considerare  che  ne'* 
numti  non  vacabili  ne  sono  gran  parte  vincu- 
ktiedobbligati  a  reinvestimento  per  sicuritli 
di  eoeeiioiie  di  dote,  di  luoghi  pii  ed  altri  ob- 
Uigbi,  che  neocssariameute  entreranno  in 
questo  monte  papale,  e  si  tsrderil  assai  a  ri- 
oevere  il  dinaro,  per  ritrovare  altro  reinvesti- 
mento o  dare  altra  sodisfattioue  ed  adempi- 
mento  alle  conditioui  ed  obblighi  a  quali 
■ono  sottoposti,  il  che  auco  apporteri  molto 
comodo  e  facility  a  questo  n^otio. 

"Potrk  anco  la  camera  accoUarsi  tutti  i 
monti  ddle  community  e  de*  particolari,  e 
lidurli  oome  sopra,  e  gtidere  quel  piii  sino  che 
dba  esse  oommuniti  e  particolari  saramio  es- 
tinti. 

**  A  tutti  quelli  cbe  in  luogo  di  altri  monti 
«  otRfj  vorranno  del  detto  monte  papale,  se 
f^i  deve  dare  la  spedisione  e  la  patente  per  la 
|»nma  vulta  gratis  sensa  spesa  alcuna. 

"  Li  questa  maniera  puo  la  S**  V.  in  breve 
tempo  soUevare  e  liberare  la  sede  e  la  camera 
npostoUca  da  tanti  dehiti  e  tanta  oppres- 
sione:  percbe  con  1'  avanso  che  si  (tnk  dalla 
detta  estinsione  e  redusione  di  firutti  ed  in- 
teresse,  che  secondo  il  calcolo  dato  alia  S**  V. 
dal  suo  oommissario  della  camera  ascende  al- 
meno  con  far  la  redusione  a  5  per  cento  a 
sendi  quattro  cento  trentunmila  ottocento 
dnqne  1*  anno,  potri  estinguere  ogni  anno 
scQoi  trecento  trentunmils  ottocento  dnque 
di  ddiitQ^  oltre  alli  scudi  oentomila  che  sa- 


[The  result  will  be  that  owing  to  the  free- 
ness  and  abundance  of  the  cash  to  be  found 
at  present  in  the  Roman  market,  tocher 
with  the  increase  from  the  million  abndged, 
added  to  the  difficulty  and  risk  of  sending 
money  and  gold  abroad,  caused  by  the  pro- 
hibition undermentioned — ^which  he  had  pro- 
posed— the  greater  part  of  those  who  have 
extinguished  monti  and  offices,  wiU  willingly 
enter  this  papal  monte,  and  to  those  who 
would  rather  have  their  money  in  cash,  pay- 
ment can  be  made  from  the  said  million,  and 
from  the  price  of  the  monte  papale,  which 
will  be  in  course  of  sale.  It  is  also  to  be 
considered  that  in  the  monft  non  vacabili  a 
great  part  are  bound  and  obliged  to  a  re-in- 
vcstmeiit  for  the  security  of  surplus  dowries, 
of  pious  places,  and  of  other  obligations, 
who  will  necessarily  enter  the  said  monte  pa- 
pale, and  a  considerable  delay  will  take  place 
in  receiving  the  money,  in  looking  about  for 
another  re-investment,  or  ^ving  other  satis- 
faction and  execution  to  the  conditions  and 
obligations  under  which  they  are  laid,  which 
will  farther  ^ve  much  accommodation  and 
facility  to  this  business. 

Further,  the  exchequer  might  take  to  itself 
all  the  monti  of  coq>orate  bodies  and  of  in- 
dividuals, and  reduce  them  as  above,  and 
enjov  the  surplus  until  they  shall  be  extin- 
gtiished  by  the  said  corporate  bodies  and  in- 
dividuals. 

To  all  those  who  instead  of  other  monti 
and  offices  would  have  the  said  monte  papale, 
there  ought  to  be  given  the  transfer  and  pa- 
tent for  the  first  time,  gratis,  without  any 
expense. 

In  this  manner  your  holiness  might  in  a 
short  time  relieve  snd  liberate  the  apostolic 
see  and  exchequer  from  so  many  debts  ant! 
such  oppression :  for  with  the  amoimt  to  be 

Sined  oy  the  extinction  and  reducti<m  of 
lita  and  interests  which,  according  to  tbft 
calcuktioa  gvveii  Vo  ^oux  VO^mtM  V^  ^^»a 
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raano  assefnati  per  riniettere  in  castello  il  commissazy  of  tbe  apostolic  ariwqner, 
uiillione  estratto  a  compire  la  metk  del  teno  amounts  at  least,  if  the  reduction  be  at  ire 
miUione  che  mauca."  per  cent.,  to  four  hundred   and  tiurtymae 

thousand,  eight  hundred  and  five  acTear, 
might  extinguish  annually  three  hnndrea  and 
thirty-one  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  £to 
of  debt,  besides  the  hundred  thousand  aevdi 
to  be  set  apart  for  repayment  to  the  caslk  of 
the  million  which  has  been  tsJcen  from  it  to 
make  up  the  half  of  the  third  milUon  of  de- 
ficiency.] 

Tt  is  enough  that  we  here  remark  how  seriously  people  thought  of  baring  a  properly 
regulated  financial  system.  Yet  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  all  the  odculationa.  The  Komaa 
court  did  not  enter  upon  proposab  of  this  sort,  but  pursued  the  easier  and  more  eonTenieflt 
course. 

89. 

Nota  di  danari,  officii  e  mobili  donati  da  papa  Paolo  V.  a  suoi  parenti  e  concessioui  fattelL— 
[Note  of  the  money,  offices,  and  effects  bestowed  by  pope  Paul  V.  on  his  relations,  and 
the  concessions  made  to  them.] 

Tlie  pope  had  been  advised  to  retrench  the  interest — bearing  offices  and  monti:  here  we 
find,  (l!)  a  "Nota  officiorum  concessorum  excell"*  domino  M.  Antonio  Burghesio  tempore 

{)ontificatus  felicis  recordationis  Pauli  V. "  [Note  of  the  offices  granted  to  the  most  eied* 
ent  lord  M.  Anthony  Burghese,  in  the  time  of  the  pontificate  of  Paid  Y.,  of  happy 
memory]  :  they  consist  in  all  of  120  offices,  whose  value  is  estimated  at  the  ordinary  mar- 
ket price ;  (2.)  "  Nota  di  molte  donationi  di  monti  fatte  alii  sig^  Francesco  Gioan  Battista 
e  M.  A.  Borghese  da  Paolo  V.,  con  le  giustificationi  in  margine  di  qualsivoglia  partito."— 
[Note  of  many  donations  of  monti  made  to  the  lords  Francis  John  Baptist  and  M.  A.  Bor- 
ghese by  Paul  v.,  with  the  justifications  iit  the  margin  of  each  transaction.]  The  meaning 
IS,  that  extracts  are  adjoined  from  the  official  books  in  which  these  grants  occur.  Under 
similar  rubrics  lists  are  given  of  what  accrued  to  them  in  bullion,  or  iu  other  objects  of 
value,  and  what  privileges  were  granted  to  them.  The  justifications  are  iu  tbe  following 
mauuer. 


[In  the  hook  of  the  secret  trcastiiy  of 
Alexander  Ruspoli  fnl  17,  and  from  two  let- 
ters, one  dated  26th  Jan.  1G08  and  the  other 
11th  March,  registered  in  the  first  book  of 
the  signaturas  of  Paul  V.  in  the  acts  of  Fe- 
lice de  Totis  fol.  116  and  fol  131.— 23d  Dec, 
J1605,  sc.  36,000  of  coined  gold  bestowed  on 
G.  B.  Borghese  to  pay  for  the  palace  and 
what  remains  to  be  employed  in  the  building 
thereof,  which  36,000  scudi  of  coined  gold 
are  the  produce  of  the  price  of  the  chamsde 
of  monsignor  Ccutitrioni,  reduced  at  24 
money  at  the  rate  of  13  julios  per  scudo> 
amount  to  46,800  sc. 

I  have  already  shown  to  what  extraordinary  sums  these  donations  amounted,  attd  Xkixai 
iufluence  the  rise  of  the  papal  families  exercised  on  the  capital  and  the  provinces. 


'*  Nel  libro  dclla  thesoreria  secrets  d'  Ales- 
sandro  Ruapoli  fol.  17  e  da  doi  brevi,  uno 
sotto  la  data  delli  26  Genn.  1608  et  I'  altro 
delli  11  Marzo,  registrati  nel  libro  primo  sig- 
naturarum  Pauli  V.  negli  atti  di  Felice  de 
Totis  fol.  116  et  fol.  131.— A  d\  23  Dec.  1605 
sc.  36  m.  d'  oro  delle  stampe  donati  al  sig* 
(r.  B.  Borghese  per  pa^:ar  il  palszzo  et  il  re- 
staute  impiegarii  nella  fabrica  di  quello,  quali 
scudi  36  m.  d'  oro  delle  stampe  proveiiivano 
del  prezzo  del  chiamato  di  mons'  Centurioni 
ridotti  a  24  moncta  a  ragione  di  Giulii  13 
per  scudo  souo  46,800  sc." 


90. 

Relatione  dello  stato  ecclesiastico  dove  si  contengono  niolti  particolari  de^i  di  considera- 
tione. — [Account  of  the  ecclesiastical  state,  comprising  many  particulars  worthy  ol 
consideration.]     (1611.)     Inform,  politt.  xL  f.  1-27. 

We  are  told  at  once  that  the  author  was  asked  for  this  account  in  the  morning,  and  now 
he  sends  it  off  in  the  evening. 

It  is  truly  amazing  that  he  should  have  been  capable  of  dictating  within  a  few  hours  so 
copious  a  statement,  which  has  turned  out  not  so  ill,  and  contains  much  that  is  worth  notice. 
In  particular,  we  become  aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  many  parts  of 
Italy  was  falling  off,  either  owing  to  pestilence  and  dearth,  or  to  the  murders  committed  by 
bauditti,  or  because  the  imposts  also  had  become  excessively  severe  :  it  was  no  longer  possible 
to  marry  at  the  proper  age  or  to  rear  children.  Moreover  the  taxes  sucked  the  Tery  blood 
from  the  inhabitants :  by  the  endless  restrictions  on  trade,  their  minds,  too,  were  paralysed. 

The  anonymous  author  betrays  himself  for  once.  He  remarks,  that  he  had  written  a  book 
(called)  Ragione  di  stato.  "  Ho  diffusamente  trattato  nella  ragione  di  stato." — [I  have 
treated  at  large  in  the  Philosophy  of  Government],  he  says  somewhere. 

Tliis  furnishes  a  clue  to  discover  who  he  was.    In  the  vear  1589,  there  appeared  at  Venice 

"  Delia  ragion  di  stato  libri  X  con  trelibri  delle  cause  della  grandezsa  delle  citti."— -[On  the 

pliiJoBophy  of  government,  and  on  the  cav\sea  oi  \.\v«  \^c»Xtv««»  q£  caX\es.'\    It  ia  deducted  to 

tbut  Wolf  Dietrich  von  Raittenauj  aichbuVioi^  oia«;k\>^ax^»^\»toXisiiwi%>^^^«cBMiYB^^ 
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hitrodneed  « ttricter  admiDistration  of  the  goTemment,  modelled  on  that  of  Italy.  Its  com- 
piler ie  the  weU-known  John  Bolero,  whose  ReUUioni  univentUi  enjoyed  in  their  day  general 
circnlation. 

It  is  dear  that  we  mnst  examine  these  Rtlationi  to  see  whether  that  before  us  may  not  be 
among  them. 

In  what  ia  properly  the  main  work,  where  the  church  state  is  siimmarilv  mentioned,  it  is 
not  to  be  foand ;  but  there  is  also  a  smaller  book,  which  is  freouently  attacned  to  the  former: 
Melationi  dot  S^  Oiov.  Botero  BeiuMe, — di  Spa^na,  delta  stalo  aella  chieta,  del  Piamonte,  delta 
eomtea  di  Nizza,  delT  Uola  Taprobana,  the  dedication  of  which  dates  in  1611 :  there  it  is 
found  word  for  word. 

The  uitroduction  only  is  different.  The  Relationi  bears  the  title,  Discorso  intomo  alio 
atato  della  chiesa  preso  dalla  parte  deir  uffi.io  del'  cardinale  che  non^  stampata. — [Discourse 
about  the  state  of  the  church,  taken  from  that  part  of  the  duty  of  a  cardmal  which  is  not 
printed.]    It  belongs,  as  we  see,  to  a  work  upon  the  duties  of  the  cardinals. 

I  shafi  not  taJie  it  upon  me  to  say  how  £ar  any  credulous  person  may  have  been  deceived 
by  the  said  introductioa 

Tbrqo.  Pitaro  sopra  la  negotiatione  maritima.    17  Ott.  1612. — PTarqu.  Pitaro  on  the 
maritime  negotiation.    17th  October,  1612  ]     (Yallic.) 

Bofero  recommended,  among  other  things,  girin^  an  impetus  to  the  trade  of  the  states  of 
the  church.  In  facl^  there  was  projected  at  that  time  a  plan  for  excavating  a  new  harbour 
for  the  city  of  Fano.  It  was  hoped  by  this  to  attract  thither  the  commerce  of  the  Urbino 
marketa. 

Our  author,  however,  sets  hiniself  to  oppose  this  plan  with  the  most  cogent  reasons.  He 
thinks  that  a  lesson  might  be  taken  from  the  example  of  Ancona,  which  he  represents  as 
much  gone  down  as  shortly  after  (he  describes)  the  Venetians  (to  be).  "  Ne  sono  partiti  li 
mercanti  forastieri,  i  nativi  falliti,  le  genti  gl'  uomini  impoveriti,  gli  artigiani  ruinati  e  la 
plebe  quasiche  dispersa." — [The  foreign  merchants  have  left  it,  the  native  are  bankrupt,  the 
fentleroen  impoverished,  the  artisans  ruined,  the  common  people  almost  dispersed.]  Better 
destroy  Ftoo  from  the  foundation  than  build  a  harbour  for  it  with  borrowed  money.  How 
had  it  fared  with  AscoH,  which  had  made  a  considerable  loan  for  the  purpose  of  making  its 
maremma  arable,  but  had  not  succeeded  in  doine  so. 

There  were,  in  fact,  other  reasons  which  rendered  it  unadvisable  to  enter  into  it,  as  the 
Urbino  marketa  were  destined,  at  any  event,  soon  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  cliurch. 


92. 

Relatione  della  Romagna. — [Account  of  the  Romagua.]    (Alt.) 

Abont  1615 :  the  year  1612  is  expressly  mentioned :  but  of  great  consequence  for  the 
Whole  period  since  Julius  III.  A  description  is  given  of  the  parties  that  divided  the  pro- 
vinces ;  the  change  of  property,  which  took  place  mainly  owin^  to  the  entrance  of  papal 
familiea»  is  very  well  discussed  I  have  often  availed  myself  of  this  work :  yet  let  a  plsce  be 
found  here  for  a  notice  of  San  Marino,  which  in  those  times  gradually  rose  to  freedom 
through  progressive  exemptions. 


"  lia  republica  di  8.  Marino  si  presume  li- 
Vera,  se  non  in  quauto  h  raccomandata  al 
dnca  d'  Urbino.  Del  1612  si  propose  e  si 
ottenne  in  quel  consiglio  che  siiccedeudo  la 
mancania  della  linea  delle  Rovere  si  dichiara- 
irano  sottola  protettione  della  sede  apostolica, 
deUa  quale  per  ci6  ottennero  alcuni  privilegii 
ct  in  particolare  dell'  estrattione  de  grani  e  di 
graacia.  Fa  questa  terra,  compresovi  due 
mltri  castelh  annessi,  circa  700  fuochi.  £ 
titnata  in  monti,  h  Inogo  forte  et  h  custodita 
la  porta  da  soldati  nroprii.  Hanno  la  libera 
amministratione  della  giustixiae  della  ^razia. 
8i  de|fono  tra  di  loro  ad  tempus  i  manstrati 
maggiori  ehiamati  conservatori,  a  quaU  tra  di 
loro  si  da  il  titolo  dell'  illostrissimo.  In  qnal- 
die  grave  eccesso  sogliono  condurre  oflSdali 
forestieri  per  fare  processi  e  cause,  et  in  par- 
ticolare k  ministri  dell'  Altesxa  dell  auca 
d'  Urbino,  con  quella  autoritk  che  loro  pare. 
n  publico  h  povero,  che  non  arriva  a  500  scudi 
d'  entrada.  Ma  li  narticolari  alcuni  sono 
comodi  et  alcuni  riccni  rispetto  alia  pochitiL 
dd  paese.  Solerano  affittare  banditi  d'  ogni 
iorte :  mm  pnrche  alle  volte  ne  nascevano 
tnndiit,  d  ttato  dm  loro  decretato  che  non  ai 


[The  republic  of  San  Marino  presumes  it' 
self  free,  unless  in  so  far  as  it  is  recommended 
to  the  duke  of  Urbino.  From  1612,  it  was 
proposed  and  carried  in  that  council,  that  on 
the  failure  in  the  line  of  Rovere  taking  place, 
they  declared  themselves  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  apostolic  see,  from  which  th<  y 
thereby  obtained  some  privileges,  and,  in 
particular,  that  of  the  extraction  of  com  and 
provisions.  This  territory,  comprehending 
two  other  castles  annexed  to  it,  makes  about 
700  hearths.  It  Ues  in  the  mountains,  is  a 
strong  place,  and  the  entrance  is  guarded  by 
its  own  soldiers.  Tlie  people  have  the  free 
exercise  of  justice  and  mercy.  They  elect 
from  among  themselves  for  the  time  being 
the  higher  order  of  magistrates,  called  con- 
servators, to  whom  the  title  of  most  illustri- 
ous is  given  among  themselves.  In  the  case 
of  any  very  serious  offence,  they  are  wont  to 
employ  foreign  officials  to  conduct  the  pro- 
oessess  and  causes,  and,  in  particular,  the 
ministers  of  his  highness  the  duke  of  Urbino, 
with  such  authontv  as  they  deem  fit.  Tlie 
public  ia  poor,  not  nsnvA,^  «!tMr(«  ^iR^  vstv^\  ^ 
retenue.    But  «ome  vmivVv^^u^  «»  «s«e&ss«\.- 
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ponino  affltttre  banditi  w  non  oon  certe  con- 
ditioni :  tna  iioa  si  ue  pub  havere  facilmente 
aalTocondotto." ' 


able  and  aome  ridi,  regpett  haakg  had  to  te 
amall  aiie  of  the  country.  They  are  wont  to 
hire  banditti  of  all  aorta ;  but  ai  thia  mbw- 
timea  cautea  acandala,  they  have  decreed  tbt 
there  must  be  no  hiring  of  banditti  ese^ 
under  onrtain  oonditiona ;  but  not  if  they 
cannot  eaaily  obtain  a  aafe-candoet  Cmi 
them.] 


83. 

Parule  universali  dello  govemo  ecclesiastico,  per  far  una  gr^gui  et  un  jMatore.  Secicto  il 
papa  solo.— [UnivertMl  words  of  ecclesiastical  government,  for  making  one  flodk  and  oae 
shepherd.    Intejided  for  the  pope  alone.]    luformatt.  xxiv.  ('^  leaTcs.) 

Notwithstanding  the  state  of  the  country,  which  was  always  getting  worse  and  wont, 
there  still  were  people  who  cherished  the  boldest  projects. 

More  extraordinary  or  more  sweeping  measures,  however,  were  never  proposed  than  bj 
Thomas  Campanella  in  the  small  work  before  ns. 

For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  unfortimate  plii1o!«ophpr,  who  fell  under  the  annkioB 
of  wishing  to  wrest  Calabria  from  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  of  having  taJcen  part  m  ti* 
sweeping  plans  of  the  duke  of  Ossuna,  was  the  author  of  this  work.  "  Questo  h  il  compea* 
dio"  [T%is  is  the  summsry].  says  he, "  del  libro  intitolato  il  govemo  eccleaiaatico»  il  quale  lestft 
in  mano  di  Don  Lelio  Orsino,  et  io  autore  tengo  copia  in  Stilo  patria  niia**  r<^  the  woick  in* 
tituled,  the  ecclesiastical  government  which  remains  in  the  hands  of  Don  Lebua  Orsino;  ud 
I,  the  author,  hold  a  copy  in  Stilo,  my  native  place]  ;  to  this  he  adds,  "  Haec  et  lonsephna 
explicantur  in  Monarchia  Messiae." — [These,  and  manv  other  things,  are  explainra  in  the 
Monarchy  of  Messiah.]  Campanella  was  from  Stilo,  the  Mouardiia  Measiae  was  hia  woriL 
We  cannot  doubt  that  he  either  compMed  or  retouched  the  work  before  ua. 

The  time  may  be  left  undecided.    I^bably  he  ^lent  his  whole  life  in  notiona  of  thia  soft 

He  remarks  that  the  pope  had  very  warlike  subjects  : 

"  li  Romaguuoli  e  Marchiani  sono  perna-  [The  people  of  Romagnaand  the  Haifcan 
tura  inclinati  all'  armi :  onde  servono  a  Vene-  naturall^  inclined  to  arma  :  hence  they  enter 
tiani,  Francesi,  Toscani  e  Spagnuoli,  perche  the  service  of  the  Venetiana,  FnnitAi,Tvacum, 
il  papa  non  h  gucrriero."  and  Spanish,  because  the  pope  ia  not  war> 

like.] 

But  he  advises  the  pope,  too,  to  become  warlike.  The  stuff  that  the  Ciceros,  theBmtnses, 
and  the  Catos  were  made  of  was  not  extinct :  nature  was  not  wanting,  but  art. 

He  thinks  that  the  pope  should  raise  two  armaments,  one  of  St.  Peter  on  the  sea,  an- 
other of  St.  Paul  on  the  land,  something  like  the  Janissaries.  An  armed  religion  has  never 
been  vanquished,  especially  if  the  people  are  well  preached  to. 

For  he  no  wise  leaves  this  out  of  account.  He  recommends  a  selection  of  the  fittest  per- 
sons from  all  the  orders ;  that  these  should  be  loosed  from  their  conventual  duties,  and 
allowed  to  devote  themselves  to  the  sciences. 

In  the  monasteries,  law,  medicine,  and  the  liberal  arts  should  be  studied  aa  well  aa  theo- 
logy. People  should  be  preached  to  about  the  golden  age,  when  there  shall  be  but  one  flock 
and  one  shepherd ;  about  the  felicity  of  the  liberated  Jerusalem ;  patriarchal  innocence:  the 
longings  of  the  people  after  all  this  must  be  called  forth. 

But  when  was  such  a  blessed  state  of  things  to  commence  ?  "Then,"  he  replies,  "when 
aU  secular  monarchies  shall  be  vticated,  and  when  Christ's  vicar  shall  rule  over  the  whole 
earth." 


*'  Sarit  nel  mondo  una  greggia  et  un  pas- 
tore,  e  si  xedrk  il  secol  d'  oro  cautnto  da  poeti, 
r  ottima  republica  descritta  da  philosophi,  e 
lo  stato  daV  innocenza  dc'  patriarchi,  e  la 
feliciti  di  Gerusalemmc  lil)erata  da  mano 
degU  eretici  et  infedeli.  E  questo  fia  quando 
aaranno  evacuati  tutti  li  principati  mondani 
e  regnerk  per  tutto  il  mondo  solo  il  vicario 
di  Christo.*^ 


[There  shall  be  in  the  world  one  flock  and 
one  shepherd,  and  there  will  be  seen  the 
golden  age  sung  by  the  poets,  the  best  re- 
public described  by  the  phUosophers,  and  the 
state  of  innocence  of  the  patriarchs,  and  the 
felicity  of  Jerusalem  delivered  from  the  hands 
of  heretics  and  infidels.  And  this  will  be 
when  all  mundane  principalities  shall  be  va- 
cated, and  when  the  sole  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ 
shall  reign  throughout  the  world.] 

He  recommends  that  it  be  preached  that  the  pope  is  lord  in  temporal  as  well  aa  spiritual 
things,  a  priest  such  as  Abimelech,  not  such  as  Aaron  was. 

Such  notions  were  still  cherished — for  I  will  not  determine  exactly — towards  the  doae  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  or  in  the  first  ten  years  of  the  seventeenth.  We  know  already  in  what 
an  uncommon  state  of  progress  the  Roman  see  was  at  that  time.  Before  I  return  to  the 
documents  bearing  on  tnat  period,  may  I  be  allowed  to  add  a  word  on  the  historians  of  the 
Jesuits,  who  at  that  very  time  were  in  the  height  of  their  influence. 
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INTERCALATION. 

ON  SOaCB  HISTORIANS  OF  THE  ORDER  OF  TUB  JESUITS. 

Ysntty  and  leiiuie  rradually  lead  most  orders  to  write  their  histories  at  great  length. 

Bat  none  of  them  ul  have  done  this  so  systematically  as  the  Jesuits.  Hie  order  itself 
has  taken  care  to  present  the  world  with  a  connected  and  comprehensive  history  of  its 
operations. 

In  £sct,  the  Hittoria  Societatii  Jesu,  known  under  the  name  of  Orlandino  and  his  continu- 
ators,  is  for  the  order,  nay,  we  venture  to  say,  for  the  history  of  the  century  in  general,  a 
work  of  the  highest  importance. 

Nicholas  Orlandino,  a  native  of  Florence,  had  for  some  time  presided  over  the  college  at 
Nda,  the  novices  of  Naples,  when  he  was  called,  in  1598,  by  Aquaviva  to  Rome,  and  was 
^{pointed  historian  of  the  order.  He  was  a  carefal  person  in  the  affairs  of  life,  and  also  in 
lua  stvie  very  precise  and  considerate,  but  very  infirm.  He  brought  down  his  work,  with 
difficulty,  to  the  death  of  Ignatius.    He  died  in  1606. 

His  successor  in  this  occupation  was  Francis  Sacchini,  from  the  Pcrugian  territory,  of 
die  Jesuit  historians  in  general  certainly  the  most  distin^shed.  He  was  the  son  of  a  pea- 
sant :  his  father  occasionally  visited  him  in  the  Collegium  Romanum,  where  he  taught 
rbetoric ;  and  it  was  reckoned  to  his  honour  that  he  was  not  ashamed  of  his  parentage.  For 
eighteen  years  he  devoted  himself  to  the  composition  of  his  history,  in  the  probation  house 
on  the  Quirinal  at  Rome,  which  he  hardly  ever  left.  But  not  the  less  dii  he  live  in  the 
eontemplation  of  the  great  interests  of  the  world.  The  restoration  of  Roman  catholici!»m 
vaa  atiU  making  the  greatest  progress.  What  can  have  a  greater  charm  for  an  historian  than 
to  describe  the  origin  of  an  occurrence,  the  development  and  effects  of  which  he  has  in  actual 
life  before  his  eyes?  Sacchini  was  fully  impressed  with  the  unique  character  of  his  subject — 
that  world-conflict  achieved  in  the  enthusiasm  of  orthodoxy.  "  I  describe  wars,"  says  he, 
"  not  of  nations  with  one  another,  but  of  mankind  with  the  monsters  and  the  powers  of 
hdl ;  wars  that  embrace  not  single  provinces,  but  all  lands  and  seas ;  wars  in  fine,  in  which 
not  earthly  powers  but  the  heavenly  kingdom  is  the  reward  of  the  combat."  In  this  feeling 
of  Jesuit  ardour,  he  has  described  the  government  of  Laiuez,  155G-15G4,  of  Borgia  to  1572, 
of  Everard  Mercnriano  to  1580,  each  in  a  volume  of  eight  books,  and  the  first  ten  years  of 
Amiaviva  in  the  same  number  of  books.  They  form  four  tolerably  large  and  close  printed 
fdbo  volumes ;  not  the  less  does  he  apologize  for  being  so  short.  Nor  can  it  indeed  lie  said 
that  he  falls  into  diffuseness  or  produces  weariness.  Naturally  enough  he  is  partial,  ex- 
tremely partial ;  he  passes  over  what  does  not  please  him :  from  the  materials  lying  before 
him,  he  often  adopts  only  what  is  honourable  (to  the  society),  and  so  forth ;  but  not  the  lesj 
for  all  that,  do  we  acquire  a  deal  of  information  from  his  books.  I  have  here  and  there  com- 
pared him  with  his  original ;  for  example,  with  the  Litlerae  Annuae,  where  they  have  been 
printed  and  are  accessibl  —in  our  quarter  books  of  this  sort  are  very  rare :  I  w.:s  obliged  to 
eall  to  my  aid  the  libraries  of  Breslau  and  Gottingen :— every  where  I  have  found  him  make 
his  extracts  with  jud^ent,  with  propriety,  even  with  genius. — Sacchini,  however,  had,  while 
thus  employed,  acquurcd  so  extensive  and  intimate  an  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  the 
society,  that  he  was  called  to  take  a  part  in  these  by  the  general,  Mutio  Vitellesciii.  For  us 
it  were  to  be  wished  that  this  had  not  been  the  case.  For  Sacchini  would  then  have  finished 
Aquaviva's  f^vernment,— one  of  the  most  important  epochs  would  have  been  far  belter  illus- 
teated  than  it  has  been  done  since.  Sacchini  died  in  IG25.  Even  then  his  last  volume  was 
completed  and  published  by  Peter  Possino. 

But  with  the  lapse  of  time  enthusiasm  too  passed  away.  The  Imago  primi  saenili,  in  the 
▼ear  1640,  is  alresudy  far  inferior  in  the  richness  of  its  contents,  far  more  full  of  the  marvel- 
lous, and  more  nigged ; — first,  in  1710,  there  appeared  a  continuation  of  Sacchini,  by  Jou- 
Tency,  comprising  the  last  fifteen  years  of  Aquaviva.  Jouvency,  too,  has  undeniable  talent : 
his  narrative  is  graphic  and  flouing,  although  not  without  pretension ;  but  the  misfortune  is, 
he  took  up  the  term  kistoria  quite  too  literally,  and  woiUd  not  write  annals  as  Sacchini  had 
done.  Hence  he  distributed  the  materials  that  lay  before  him  according  to  different  rubrics ; 
"  Sodetas  domesticis  motibus  agitata — societas  externis  cladibus  jactata — vexata  in  An^lia 
— oppugnata — aucta,"  &c — [The  society  agitated  with  intestine  movements — the  society 
tosMd  about  with  external  disasters — harassed  in  England — assaulted — augmented,  &cj 
Now  it  80  happened  therewithal  that  the  most  important  point,  beyond  a  doubt — the  re- 
extenaion  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  protestant  countries — did  not  obtain  from  him  the  atten- 
ticm  that  it  ought  to  have  had.  The  aniialistic  method,  besides,  was  by  far  the  best  adapted 
to  such  a  subject  as  this.  With  all  his  historical  endeavours,  Jouvency  produces  nothing 
but  firagments. 

Nor  withal  has  he  met  with  much  acceptance.  The  order  at  one  time  even  projected 
having  the  history  of  the  whole  of  this  period  written  according  to  the  model  set  by  Sacchini. 
Julins  Cordara,  who  continued  the  history  from  1616-1625,  kept  close  to  that  model.  But 
the  spirit  of  eartier  times  was  irrecoverably  lost.  Cordara's  volume  is  quite  readable,  yet  it 
is  not  to  be  compared,  in  point  of  elevation  and  power,  with  the  older  works  that  preceded 
it,  or  even  with  Jouvency.  It  appeared  in  1750.  From  that  date  the  society  had  too  much 
to  do  in  atmggling  for  its  existence,  to  allow  it  to  think  about  a  continuation  of  its  historif- 
What  had  now  to  oe  related,  too,  waa  Car  leas  aplendid. 

Now,  beiidef  tbi§  geaenl  higtory,  there  are,  as  we  aH  \a\ow,  n  p«X  Tn^sf;)  "^\wvQKa^\i>^ 
^/.  3  k 
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tories.  In  these,  for  the  most  part,  we  find  tlie  gproundvoric  of  the  general  history.  Most 
evidently,  in  the  case  of  Socher,  Hittoria  provinciae  Auatriae,  which  Ra<Thini  often  ct^iei, 
even  to  single  turns  of  expression,  and,  for  example,  repeats  the  *'pudet  rrftrrt^'  of  his  oh* 
ginal  in  a  "  pudet  iane  refrrreJ*    (Sacchin.  iv.,  vi,  78.    Socher  n^  n.  23.) 

I  will  not,  however,  allow  myself  to  run  into  a  criticism  of  these  authors :  that  field  ii 
quite  too  extensive,  and  besides  they  are  not  very  seductive  in  our  times,  and  penile  bdieve 
tnem  rather  too  little  than  too  much ;  let  me  be  permitted  to  make  an  observatioii  only  oa 
the  history  of  Ignatio  Loyola  himself^ 

On  comparing  Orlandiuo  with  Loyola's  two  other  important  biographers,  itis  obvioosthit 
he  agrees  far  more  with  one  of  them,  MafTei — de  Ilia  et  morilnu  D.  IgtuAii  Ttoiolm  thsn 
with  the  other,  Peter  Ribadeneira.  The  manner  in  which  this  agreement  is  shown,  is  hke* 
wise  remarkable.  Maflei's  book  appeared  as  early  as  1585  :  Oriandino  first  b^^  to  dabo* 
rate  bis  fifteen  years  later,  and  from  the  great  similarity  between  them,  (Mie  might  sappose 
that  MafiTei  had  helped  the  other.  Not  the  less  is  Maffei  more  elaborate  and  re&ied  inpoiDt 
oi  style ;  OrUndino  more  natural,  more  simply  and  certainly  more  mphic.  The  lidme  is 
solved  when  we  perceive  that  both  drew  ^m  a  common  source — the  Memoranda  of  Polanoo. 
MafiTei  does  not  name  him,  yet  a  particular  memoir  by  Sacchini  informs  us,  "  Cvgus  sit  aae* 
toritatis  quod  in  B.  Cajetani  vita  de  b.  I|p(iatio  traditur"  [which  is  the  authority  for  what  ii 
told  of  St.  Ignatius  in  the  life  of  St.  CajetanJ,  which  memoir  is  found  iu  the  later  editi(«s«f 
Oriandino,  that  Everard  Mercuriano  gave  hun  the  use  of  Polanco's  manuacripta.  Nowoader 
that  they  agree.  Only  we  have  the  original  memoranda  more  genuine  in  Onandino  tinn  in 
MafiTei : — the  former  is  more  industrious,  more  copious,  and  better  authenticated ;  the  latter 
seeks  his  reputation  in  historical  elegance  and  good  Latin. 

But  whence  come  Bibadeneira's  variations  ?  He  drew  mainly  upon  a  difierent  mannarr^ 
memoir,  the  Notabilia  of  Ludovico  Gonsalvi. 

Both  Gonsalvi  and  Polanco  were  indebted  for  their  information  to  verbal  communicatioiis 
from  Ignatio ;  nevertheless  we  perceive  thus  much,  that  Polauco  took  more  from  the  casual 
and  occasional  expressions  of  toe  general,  while  Gonsalvi  had  contrived  to  induce  him  to 
enter  at  one  time  into  a  copious  narrative,  bearing  chiefly  upon  his  first  awakening. 

It  is  evident  that  we  have  here  to  distinguish  a  double  tradition — ^the  one,  that  of  Pobnco^ 
repeated  in  Maffei  and  Orlandiuo ;  the  other,  that  of  Gonsalvi,  repeated  in  Ribadeneiia. 

Gonsaln  is  by  far  the  most  interesting :  properly  speaking,  he  gives  us,  as  tar  aa  can  here 
be  supposed,  an  authentic  tradition  of  Ignatio  himseli. 

But,  as  happens  in  all  cases  of  traditions,  here  likewise  we  soon  perceive  that  the  orinaal 
matter  is  amplified.  For  example,  he  took  the  account  of  the  eight  days'  ecstasy  wnidi 
lenatio  had  at  Mauresa,  and  from  which  he  was  awakened  by  the  word  Jesus,  from  the  taks 
of  the  woman  Isabella  Rosel  of  Barcelona.  Examen  Ribadeiieirae  in  comment,  praev.  AA. 
SS.  Julii,  t.  vii.  p.  590. 

But  people  were  not  long  satisfied  with  him.  He  had  not  even  hinted  at  many  of  the 
miracles  tliat  were  tdready  believed.  Nescio,  says  Sacchini,  quae  mens  incidit  Bibadeneine 
ut  multa  ejus  generis  miracula  praeteriret. — [I  know  not  what  had  induced  Ribadeneira  to 
pass  over  many  miracles  of  this  kind.]  It  was  just  ou  this  account  that  Polanco  planned 
nis  collection  and  allowed  Mercuriano  to  have  ii  elaborated  by  Maffei.  Thus  too  it  was 
transferred  into  Oriandino. 

But  even  these  narratives  were  insufficient  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  miracle-loving  Jesu- 
itism of  the  17th  century.  Even  as  early  as  in  1606,  people  went  so  far  as  to  attach  a  pecu- 
liar sanctity  to  a  cave  at  Mauresa,  which  was  assumea  to  be  the  place  in  which  Ignatio's 
Exercitia  Spiritualia  were  composed,  although  neither  the  one  nor  eveu  the  other  tradition 
says  a  word  about  it,  and  the  Dominicans,  no  doubt  with  perfect  justice,  maintain  that  igna- 
tio's epelunca  is  in  their  monastery. 

This  was  just  as  the  keenest  controversies  were  wsging  between  Dominicans  and  Jesuits- 
presenting  quite  a  sufficient  motive  for  the  Jesuits  to  look  about  for  a  different  scene  for  the 
founding  of  their  order. 


And  now  we  return  to  oiur  manuscripts  relating  to  Gregory  XV.  and  Urban  VIIL 

94. 

Relatione  delli  ccc""  S**  Hieron.  Giustinian  K'  Proc*,  Ant.  Grimani  K',  Franc.  Contarini 
Proc*,  Hieron.  Soranzo  K',  amb**  estraord.  al  sommo  pontefice  Gregorio  XV.  Tanno 
1621  il  mese  di  Maggio.— [Report  by  the  most  excellent  Signon  Jerome  Justinian, 
knight  procurator.  Ant.  Gnmani,  knight,  Franc.  Contarini,  procurator,  Jerome  Soranao, 
knight,  ambassadon  extraordinary  to  the  supreme  pontiff  Gregory  XV.,  in  the  year  1621, 
the  month  of  May.] 

like  all  the  reports  of  this  kind,  of  little  importance. 

The  description  of  the  new  pope  and  of  his  government  can,  after  so  short  a  stay,  be 
merely  a  cursoiy  one :  some  remarks  on  the  journey,  the  conclave,  the  ancestry  and  the  pfe> 
vious  history  of  the  person  chosen,  and  the  fint  career  of  the  administration,  form  genoally 
the  onlv  matter. 

On  this  occasion  something  more,  indeed,  might  have  been  seen,  as  the  ordinary  ambas> 
§ador,  Jerome  Soranio,  who  had  resided  five  yean  at  the  Roman  court,  had  a  place  aifioui 
tije  four  ambMiadon,  and  hud  bia  ahaxe  m  t\ift  d'wwo^^w^  ^  i^«  xe^tw 
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The  iaterette  of  the  Venetian  senate,  howerer,  are  not  what  what  we  hare  to  do  with ; 
they  were  political,  not  historicaL  The  natural  temper  and  court-mauagemeut  of  a  deceased 
prinoe  no  longer  gratify  curiosity,  and  have  no  real  importance.  Soranso  contents  himself 
with  ft  few  oMervations.  "  Non  dehbo  tralasdare  di  narrare  qualche  cosa  delle  pi&  gravi 
che  mi  sono  occorse  di  maneggiare  in  s\  long^  et  importante  legatione." — [I  must  not  omit 
ft  narrative  of  some  of  the  graver  matters  wmch  it  fell  in  my  way  to  manage  in  the  course 
of  M>  long  and  important  an  embassy.] 

The  moet  important  is  his  examination  of  the  position  which  had  been  assumed  hy 
Venice,  in  the  n^otiations  that  had  been  going  on  snortly  before  with  Spain  before  the  Ro- 

[The  Spaniards  submitted  to  his  holiness's 
consideration  that  so  opportune  conjuncture 
for  reviving  the  rights  of  the  church  in  the 
gulph.  Tne  ambassador  was  at  pains  to 
prove  the  just,  ancient,  and  indubitable  pos- 


*Gli  Spagnuoli  facevano  considerar  a  S. 
9*  quelle  si  opportune  congiunture  di  rav- 
vivftr  le  ra^ioni  della  chieaa  in  golfo.  L'  amb* 
ri  ftffiitic5  di  mostrare  il  nusto,  autico  et  in- 
dnbitftto  possesso  del  golfo,  aggiungendo  che 
1ft  Tep^  per  difenderlo  ricorrerebbe  ad  ajuti 
fttranieri,  si  valcrebbe  di  Inglesi,  Olandesi  e  di 
Tuichimedesimi,  e  se  S.  S**havesse  fomentato 
r  ingiuste  et  indebite  pretensioni  di  Spagnu- 
oli, arebbe  posta  tutta  la  christisnitk  in  gran- 
dinimo  scompigUo.  Un  giomo  S.  S**  mi  disse, 
'SCimiamo  necessario  che  le  cose  del  ^Ifo 
Bon  ai  alterino :  lenovitJLseguiteinessoason 
niftodnte  grandemeute :  lo  abbiamo  detto  ft 
cni  He  hft  parlato/" 


session  of  the  gulph,  adding  that  the  repub- 
lic, iu  order  to  defend  it,  would  have  recourse 
to  foreign  assistance,  would  make  use  of  the 
English,  the  Hollanders,  and  the  Turks,  and 
if  ms  hoUness  had  fomented  the  unjust  and 
unfair  pretensions  of  the  Spaniards,  be  would 
have  thrown  all  Christendom  into  the  utmost 
confusion.  One  day  his  h(^iness  said  to  me, 
'We  think  it  necessary  that  no  alteration 
should  take  place  in  the  affairs  of  the  gulph : 
the  innovations  attempted  in  that  matter 
have  given  us  much  oispleasure :  we  have 
said  this  to  the  person  who  had  spoken 
about  it.'] 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  was  but  a  fresh  outbreak  of  the  old  oppositions  of  interat,  too  open 
to  make  hostilities  to  be  apprehended. 

Sonnio  merely  endeavoured  to  convince  Paul  V.  that  the  republic  did  not  lean  to  the 
pvotestants.  "  Lo  resi  al  pieno  capace  della  bont il  e  del  puro  selo  della  repnblica." — [I  made 
nun  fiiUy  sensible  of  the  goodness  and  pure  seal  of  the  repubUc] 

The  ambassadors  fdt  assured  likewise  that  the  new  pope  would  not  lean  to  the  side  of 
Spain.    The  mode  and  manner  of  his  election  seemed  to  admit  of  this  expectation. 

"  Nella  elettione  di  Gregorio  XV.  si  mos-  [The  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was 

trb  r  effetto  del  spirito  santo.    Borg:hese,  seen  in  the  election  of  Gregory  XV.    Bor- 

dto  ftveva  per  far  il  papa  a  sua  voglia  sei  voti  ghese,' who  for  the  making  m  the  pope  had 

oltre  il  bisogno,  era  risoluto  di  m  eleggere  at  his  will  and  pleasure  six  vote*  beyond 

Campori :  ma  tre  delle  sue  creature  dissen-  what  were  necessary,  was  resolved  to  have 


tendovi,  naacendo  piii  altri  inconvenienti,  piii 
per  motivo  et  istigatioue  d*  altri  che  per  in- 
dination  propria  veiine  alia  nominatione  di 
liidoviuo  sua  creatura.  Questo  cardinale 
ftvera  V  amore  di  Aldobrandino,  fii  tenuto  da 
Sptfnnoli  di  pladdi  pensieri,  Francesi  suo 
eonndente  V  aveano." 


Campori  elected :  but  three  of  his  creatures 
differing  in  opinion,  other  inconveniences 
arising,  led  rather  by  the  motives  and  insti- 
gations of  others  thsn  by  his  own  inclination, 
he  came  into  the  nomination  of  Ludovisio, 
his  creature.  This  cardinal  enjoyed  the  af- 
fection of  Aldobrandino,  was  considered  by 
the  Spaniards  as  a  man  of  quiet  views ;  the 
French  had  him  for  their  confidant] 

Tlie  nephew  likewise  seemed  still  to  keep  himself  untrammeled.  "Mostra  sinora  genio 
■Keno  da  Spagoola"  [He  shows  hitherto  a  disposition  averse  to  the  Spaniards],  say  the 
ambassadors. 

Yet  this  all  too  soon  underwent  a  change. 


95. 

VUft  e  iatti  di  Ludovico  Ludovisi,  di  S.  R.  Ch.  vicecanc.  nepote  di  papa  Gregorio  XV.,  scritto 
dft  Luc  Antonio  Giunti  suo  servitore  da  Urbino. — [Life  and  doings  of  Lewis  Ludovisi, 
vice-chancellor  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  nephew  of  pope  Gregory  XV.,  written  by 
Ldc  Antonio  Giunti,  his  servant  from  Urbino.]    (Cors.  122  leaves.) 

"Ludovico,  cVfcpoi  state  il  card' Ludovisi,  [Lewis,  who  afterwards  heeame  cardinal 
ofteqiie  in  Bologno  dal  conte  Oratio  della  fa-  Ludovisi,  was  bom  in  Bologna,  of  the  count 
Bugtn  cti  liudovisi  e  dalla  contessa  Lavinia  Horatio  of  the  Ludovisi  family,  and  of  the 
^Eernti  I*  anno  1595  a  27  d'Ottobre."  countess  liavinia  Albergati,  on  the  27th  ot 

October,  1595.] 

He  was  reared  at  the  Jesuit  colle^  in  Rome,  became  a  doctor  in  1615,  accompanied  his 
nude  on  his  nuncioship  to  Bologna  m  1617 ;  in  1619  he  entered  on  the  career  of  the  pre- 
latun ;  the  day  following  his  nmde's  coronation,  16th  FebTUU^A^^-t^'^^^'^nB&ft %.K3Ks^Nsa^« 
and  IhuM  dbumed  that  important  pontion  in  thie  WQK\d  wYux^'we^A^i^  %k«dl\!Q3Sl  wk»^yi< 
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"  Daro/  says  the  author,  "  qualche  cenno  1  [I  will  rive  tome  idea  of  the  matten  ptitiy 
delle  cose  parte  da  lui  proposte,  parte  da  lui  proposed  by  him,  partly  aided  and  pramoled 
coailiuvate  o  promosse  nd  pontificato  del  suo  ,  oy  him  in  the  p(»itificate  of  hit  node  Gn* 
lio  Grcgorio/'  |  gory.] 

1.  Traits  of  character. 


"  Ascoltava  tutto  con  flemma  piii  che  ordi- 
naria :  gli  ambasciatori  mai  si  reudevano  satii 
di  trattar  seco,  ...  si  dava  a  tutti,  accioche 
tutti  si  dassero  a  liii.  Mostrava  giustitia  e 
misericordia  insieine,  seuza  passioue  o  dop- 
pieua." 


[He  listened  to  ererything  with  more  than 
ordinary  phlegm  :  the  anumsMdors  neta 
were  tired  of  transacting  business  with  hin, 
...  he  ^ve  himself  to  every  on^  in  order 
that  all  might  g^ve  themadvea  to  him.  He 
showed  justice  and  mercy  at  one  and  tiw 
same  time,  without  passion  and  dopficity.] 

2.  Promotions :— of  the  cardinals  who  had  favoured  his  uncle's  election,  to  Tariooa  kga* 
tioiis,  of  Orsini  to  that  in  the  Romagna,  of  Pio  in  the  Mark,  of  Ubaldini  to  Bol<M;na,  of  Cap- 
poni  to  the  archbishop  of  Ravenna.  Thus  were  their  good  services  rewardea  NunoM 
were  sent  to  all  the  courts :  Massini  to  Tuscany,  Pamfili  to  Naples,  Corsini  to  Franer, 
Sangro  to  Spain,  Caraffa  to  the  emperor,  Montorio  to  Cologne.  Aldobrandino  served  ai 
geueral,  Pino  as  treasurer,  in  Germany.  We  have  the  greater  number  of  the  instni^ioos 
riven  to  those  nuncios  still  extant.  So  much  the  more  interesting  is  the  following  notkeof 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  drawn  up. 

"  Quantunoue  fossero  distese  da  m'  Ague.  [Wliatever  might  be  explained  by  moni* 

chia  prelato  Eoloffiiese,  nondimeno  il  cardw  gnor  Agucchia,  Bolc^i^ese  prelate,  nevertbe* 

fece  in  esse  particolar  fatica  ucUe  annotationi  less  the  cardinal  bestowed  particular  vnau 

di  capi,  di  motivi,  del  sense  di  S.  Beat"*,  de'  ri-  on  these  in  the  annotations  of  the  heads,  of 

pieghi  e  consigli  sug^^riti  dal  suo  pro]>rio  the  motives,  of  the  sentiments  of  his  beati> 

awedimcuto  e  sapere."  tude,  of  the  remedies  and  counsiels  surgoted 

I  by  his  own  judgment  and  knowledge.j 

Wc  see  that  the  carJiual  nephew  made  the  draft ;  Agiiccliia,  a  countryman  of  Ludovisi*s, 
undertook  the  extending  of  wiiat  was  thus  sketched. 

3.  Bulla  on  the  election  of  the  pope,  llie  forms  l.itherto  followed  were  altered:  the 
secret  scrutinv  was  introduced,  the  adoration  abolished.  Giunti  mentions  the  inconvcni* 
euces  caused  by  the  adoration. 


"  Bendeva  i  cardinali  pid  timidi  nel  dire  il 
parer  loro,  partoriva  e  fonientava  ^vi  dis- 
gusti  tra  gh  escludcnti  e  gli  esclusi,  cagion- 
avache  il  pontefice  si  eleg^sse  scnza  la  debita 
premeditatione,  mentre  i  capi  delle  fattioni 
manifestavano  le  loro  volunta,  faceva  che  la 
somma  delle  elettioni  fosse  per  il  piil  appog- 
giata  a  cardinali  giovani." 


[It  made  the  cardinals  more  timid  in  the 
expression  of  their  views,  it  generated  and 
fostered  serious  disgusts  between  the  ex- 
eluded  and  those  who  excluded  them,  it  led 
to  the  pope  being  elected  without  the  neces- 
sary premeditation,  while  the  heads  of  the 
factions  manifested  their  wishes,  it  led  to  the 


result  of  the  elections  being  left  for  the  most 
part  to  the  young  cardinals.] 

It  is  believed,  indeed,  that  Ludovisi  had  other  secret  grounds  for  the  change  introduced; 
these,  however,  do  not  appear  here. 

4.  The  institution  of  the  Propaganda.    Canonixation  of  saints. — These  we  have  treat- 
ed of. 

5.  Transference  of  the  electorate.    Examination  of  Ludovisi's  personal  share  in  that  aiSur. 

6.  Acquisition  of  the  Heidelberg  Library  : — 


"Per  la  quale  (la  biblioteca  Palatina)  si 
oper6  molto  il  card'*  Ludovisio,  atteso  che 
riputava  uno  de^li  awenimenti  piil  felici  del 
pontificato  del  sio  dipoterlaconscguire.  Fu 
destinato  il  dottor  Leon  Allarcio,  scrittore 
Greco  dcU'  istessa  biblioteca  Vaticana,  che 
andasse  a  riceverla  et  accompagnarla." 


[For  which  cardinal  Ludovisio  made  great 
efforts,  seeing  that  he  considered  that  the 
being  able  to  obtain  it  was  one  of  the  most 
felicitous  events  of  his  uncle's  pontificate. 
Dr.  Leon  AUaccio,  Greek  writer  of  the  same 
Vatican  librar}',  was  appointed  to  go  to  re- 
ceive and  accompany  it.] 


7.  Protection  of  the  Capuchin  monks,  whom  Ludovisio  greatlv  esteemed,  and  that  parti- 
cularly of  the  Jesuits.  Vitelleschi  says  that  through  the  special  protection  that  God  had 
bestowed  on  this  society,  it  so  happened  that  it  always  had  a  great  cardinal  for  its  protects: 
Alexander  Famese,  Odoardo  Famese,  Alexander  Orsino,  and  now  Lud.  Ludovisi.  He  had 
richly  supported  the  Jesuit  churches  at  Rome  and  Bologna,  and  finally  for  the  completiim 
of  the  former,  beaueathed  200,000  scudi  in  his  will.  During  his  lifetime  he  had  bestowed 
upon  it  6,000  scuai  a-year.  The  author  reckons  this  among  tne  alms  he  paid,  and  which  he 
makes  amount  to  exactlv  32,882  scudi. 

8.  The  election  of  Urban  VHI.  It  is  here  ascribed  to  the  cardinal,  "  superando  oon  la 
sua  destrezza  le  difficolt^  che  si  traponevano  "  [overcoming  by  his  dexterity  the  difficoltiei 
that  lay  in  the  way].  His  removal  from  Rome  to  his  archi-cpiscopal  see  in  Bologna,  was 
done  quite  at  his  own  instance. 

9.  His  subsequent  life.    He  sometimes'  preached  in  Bologna: — he  succeeded  in  inducing 

the  Bolognese  to  add  Ignatius  and  Xavier  to  the  number  of  their  celestial  guardian-patrons: 

but  the  chief  matter  is  that  he  keenVy  opi^oved  t\i«  teivdeudea  of  the  government  tnat  iMd 

been  conducted  by  him  oonnatentVy  wVuk  itw^,  \.o  tVft  ^xuXts^Vvtv^  v^^'ca  tA  ^\V.aayiD. 
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When  tlie  Tictories  of  Gustayus  Adolphus  took  place  in  1631,  he  offered  the  Spanish  court 
100^000  Kudi,  and  the  revenue  derived  from  his  Spanish  abbeys,  of  which  he  posses^  ten, 
during  the  subsistoioe  (^  the  war.  Ginnti  communicates  the  letter,  in  which  Ludoyisi  gives 
■a  the  |nt>und  of  this  proposal  the  "  presenti  bisogni  delta  Germauia  e  dell'  augustissima 
casa  di  S.  M**,  base  e  sost^no  della  rebgione  cattolica  "  [the  present  wants  of  Germany  and 
of  the  most  august  house  of  his  Miyesty,  the  basis  and  support  of  the  cathoUc  religiou]. 
In  Spain  it  was  not  at  present  accepted:  Olivares  replied  tnat  although  the  king  dedined 
this  offer,  still  that  would  not  prevent  his  Majesty  from  giving  the  cardinal  the  mvours  he 
wanted,  and  which  otherwise  might  have  been  considered  as  interested. 

Nothing  is  to  be  found  here  of  a  project,  which  a  Venetian  ascribes  to  the  cardinal,  of 
calling  a  council  agaiust  Urban  VIII. 

for,  in  general,  this  bic^raphy  is  written  in  the  tone  of  an  ofHcial  panegyric.  Although 
it  gives  us  many  useful  and  authentic  pieces  of  information,  it  communicates  nothing  or  a 
Buaacious  character. 

The  cardinal  died  soon  after  "La  cui  anima,"  [whose  soul,]  says  Giunti  m  conclusion, 
"iq^oai  in  ciek> "  [may  it  find  rest  in  heaven]. 

96. 

Inatruttione  a  mons^  vescovo  d'  Avcrsa,  nnutio  destinato  da  N.  Si^  alia  M**  Cesarea  di 
Ferdinando  II.  Imperatore.  Roma  12  Apr.  1621.— [Instructions  to  the  bishop  of 
Aversa,  nuncio  appointed  by  our  lord  to  go  to  his  Imperial  Majesty  Ferdinand  IL, 
emperor.    Rome,  12th  April,  1621.] 

We  have  seen  the  importance  of  Caraffa's  exertions :  this  at  once  leads  ns  to  attend  to 
the  instructions  communicated  to  him  by  Gregory  XV.  on  his  entering  upon  his  nuncioship. 
Hmt  are  remarkable,  however,  as  revealing  tlie  objects  contemplated  at  Rome  after  the 
battle  of  Prague. 

Qrtgory  starts  from  the  idea  that  it  was  the  object  of  the  protestants  to  extirpate  the 
house  of  Austria,  to  seise  the  empire  for  themselves,  and  then  to  push  forward  into  Italy 
with  the  view  of  conquering  and  plundering  that  noblest  part  of  the  world. 

He  directs  the  nuncio  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  following  points: — 

L  The  fixing  of  the  empire  on  the  side  of  the  Roman  catholics.  He  promises  the  em- 
peror assistance,  and  urges  that  the  victory  should  be  promptlv  followed  up. 

n.  Restoration  of  the  Roman  catholic  rchgion.  The  pope  is  delighted  to  see  how  well  this 
promises  in  Austria  and  Moravia,  lie  is  comforted  to  think  that  in  Silesia  the  Calviuists 
■t  least  are  not  tolerated;  yet  he  does  not  approve  of  furious  persecution,  if  in  Hungary  the 
Axtgahmg  confession  only  were  consented  to,  which  makes  the  nearest  approach  to  Roman 
Catholicism,  "la  confessione  che,  quontunque  rea,  si  dilunga  assai  meno  dalk  professione 
cattolica  di  quello  che  facciauo  le  piii  settc  cattoliche.*' — [the  confeiision  which,  however 
erindnal,  is  much  less  remote  from  the  catholic  profession  than  that  made  by  most  catholic 
MCtB.]  But  he  was  chiefly  concerned  about  Bohemia.  For  the  restoration  of  Roman 
cadiolicism  there,  he  suggests  the  following  measures : — 


'1.  Fondaie  in  Praga  un'  university  cat- 
tolica; 

"2.  Rimettere  nelle  antiche  parrocchie  i 
parrochi  cattolici  e  per  le  cittk  i  maestri  di 
teoiM.  parimente  cattolici; 

"3.  L'  uso  dei  catechisimi  e  di  buoni  libri 
per  tatto,  ma  per  li  fanciulli  et  idioti  1'  an- 
tidie  cansoni  spirituali  in  lingua  Bohema; 

"4.  Librarj  e  stampatori  cattolici,  facendo 
visitare  le  librerie  e  stampe  degli  eretid ; 

"5.  L'  opera  de'  padri  Gesuiti  e  di  altri 
raigiovi: 

"6.  Ritomare  in  piedi  li  collegii  di  po- 
ftBti,  assegnaudo  a  quelli  li  beni  ecdesiastid 
alienatL" 


[1.  The  founding  of  a  catholic  university 
in  Prague; 

2.  Tne  sending  back  into  the  old  parishes 
the  catholic  parish  priests,  aud  in  the  dties 
the  catholic  schoolmasters  likewise ; 

3.  The  universal  use  of  catechisms  and 
good  books,  but  for  children  and  ignorant 
persons  the  andent  canonical  hymns  in  the 
Bohemian  tongue ; 

4.  CathoUc  booksellers  and  printers,  caus- 
ing visitations  to  be  made  of  heretical  book- 
sellers' shops  and  printing  presses ; 

5.  The  operations  of  the  Jesuit  fathers 
and  of  other  religious  orders ; 

6.  To  restore  the  effidency  of  the  colleges 
for  the  poor,  by  making  over  to  them  the 
alienated  church  property.] 

An  methods  of  instruction  and  education.  But  the  nuncio  was  reminded  besides  this  to 
OBpoae  the  appointment  of  protestants  to  public  offices.  "lASciandosi  le  menti  hurosne 
pia  consigliare  dal  proprio  interesse  che  da  altro,  incominceranuo  a  poco  a  poco  massimamente 
1  giovani  a  piegare  ranimo  alia  religione  cattolica,  se  non  per  altro,  per  partecipare  di  pubUd 
honori." — [As  the  minds  of  men  allow  themselves  to  l)e  more  counselled  b^  theur  own 
interest  than  another's,  the  young  in  partiadar  will  begin  by  little  and  little  to  mcline  their 
Bund  to  the  catholic  religion,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  sharing  in  public  honours.] 

III.  Re-establishment  of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  The  pope  had  but  too  much 
matter  of  complaint  on  this  point.  The  bishops  uniformly  refused  to  submit  to  the  regu- 
latkms  of  Trent :  the  chapters  made  bad  appointments  under  their  rights  of  patronage :  the 
pidbendariea  had  pemidous  usages ;  even  the  emperor  allowed  himseu  too  much.  "  L'  im- 
pnatore  tsteaso  sotto  varii  pretesti  di  snogii,  di  luspatronati,  di  oonoesiionQi  VQMtoilai^t^v 
avoeaxM^  di  iaeamentioni  e  di  pieneaa  oi  potnU  trattkne  \t  Oc^jcm  |^  i»xa,'<««iaBSci«^  v^ 
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quel  mcntre  sc  ne  prcnde  p«r  le  V  entrate."— |T!ie  emperor  him»elf»  iindcr  viriom  pietats 
of  ipolia,  patronate  rights,  ar.ostolical  concessious,  rights  of  advocatiou,  of  confiacatioii  tad 
of  pWary  power,  keeps  the  courches  in  vacant  yean,  and  meanwhile  takes  their  rerennet  to 
himself.] 

IV.  Restoration  of  the  papal  authority.  The  emperor  appeaia  to  have  been  wiHinrto 
see  that  the  pope  durst  no  more  show  hmiself  with  nis  excommnnication  and  buUi.  The 
papal  court  haa  likewise  loat  uncommonly  in  the  money  rerennes  it  derived  fipom  Gennany, 
and  wiiich  once  amounted  to  200,000  scudi  The  deiding  with  Kleael  Gregory  would  not 
approve,  yet  expresses  himself  with  great  moderation  on  that  subject:  "non  h  mai  piadnto 
troppo  quel  fatto  "  [what  was  done  there  never  pleased  me  too  much].  The  aiiditor  of  the 
Kota,  Verospi,  was  sent  over  to  conduct  the  process. 

V.  The  emperor's  relations  with  Italy.  They  might  become  naefiil,  specially  in  the  afSur 
of  the  Valteline.  Consent  had  not  yet  been  ^ven  in  Spain  to  the  demolition  of  the  eon^ 
quered  fortresses.  "  Pare  che  il  duca  di  Fena  et  altri  miuistri  di  S.  M**  Cea.  in  Italia  m 
opponghino  a  quel  consiglio,  come  coloro  che  vorrebbero  ritenere  i  forti  e  con  cssi  la  glom 
di  ^ueU'  acouisto." — [It  seems  that  the  duke  of  Feria  and  other  mintsters  of  his  impend 
miyesty  in  Italy  oppose  that  advice,  as  those  who  would  retain  the  forts,  and  with  them  the 
glory  of  that  acquisition.]  But  the  pope  clearly  sees  how  dangerous  that  would  be:  the 
{irotestants  in  Germany  would  like  noihiug  better  than  to  see  the  sword  unsheathed  in  Italy. 

VI.  How  the  nuncio  should  conduct  himself.  Before  all  he  was  addressed  to  Edcmbeig, 
as  was  indeed  to  be  expected ;  but  what  is  particularly  remarkable,  is  that  the  nephew  ex- 
presses himself  only  with  great  reserve  on  the  subject  of  the  Jesuits. 


[You  will  make  much  account  of  fiitiKr 
Beccaiio  the  emperor's  confessor,  and  wiU 
skilfully  take  advantage  of  his  assistanioe^  not 
n^lecting  meanwhile  to  observe  his  dis* 
courses  and  counsels,  that  he  may  the  better 
discover  their  objecta  and  advise  me  of 
them.  And  to  the  Jesuit  fathers  likewise  hs 
will  have  recourse  with  a  wary  confidence.] 

With  a  wary  confidence !  a  very  good  advice. 

Meanwhile  we  see  what  bright  prospects  the  pope  already  aspired  to.  JBven  now  he  con- 
templated the  restoration  of  all  the  property  of  the  church.  Let  the  following  paasitgc 
close  our  extracts: — 


''Terrk  gran  conto  del  padre  Beccano  con- 
fessore  di  Cesare,  e  si  valer^  con  destrezsa 
deir  opera  sua,  non  lasciando  intanto  di  os- 
servare  i  suoi  discorsi  e  consigli  per  scoprime 
meglio  i  fiiii  et  avvisarmegli.  £  parimente 
a'  padri  Gesuiti  ricorrer^  con  aweduta  con- 
fiJenza." 


"Secondo  che  s*  anderanno  ac(juistando  de 
paesi  tenuti  avanti  dagli  eretici,  ella  faccia 
grandissiraa  istanza  con  S.  M**  di  ricuperare 
i  beni  ecclesiastici  occupati  da  loro  e  (u  ren- 
derli  alle  chiese  et  alii  veri  patroni.  Questo 
officio  si  fece  per  ordinc  di  papa  Paolo  V., 
quando  il  niarchese  Spiuola  s'  impossessb  del 
palatinato,  e  1'  impcratore  rispose  che  non 
era  ancor  tempo  di  trattarue." 


[According  as  progress  shaU  be  made  in  tc- 
q^uiring  countries  previously  held  by  the  here- 
tics, you  will  make  the  utmost  instance  with 
his  majesty  to  ^et  back  the  ecclesiastical  estates 
now  in  their  hands,  and  to  restore  them  to 
the  churches  and  true  patrons.  This  good 
office  wss  done  by  order  of  pope  Paul  V., 
when  the  marquis  of  Spinola  took  po8se?si<Hi 
of  the  palatinate,  and  the  emperor  replied 
that  it  was  not  as  yet  the  time  to  treat  of 


that.] 

We  see  that  the  idea  of  the  edict  of  restitution  was  conceived  by  Paul  V.  in  the  year 
1620,  but  was  at  that  time  still  rejected  by  the  emperor  as  inopportune. 

The  nuncio  was  now  to  press  for  it  anew,  and  to  represent  to  the  emperor  the  advantages 
he  would  derive  from  it. 


97. 

lustruttione  a  mens'  Sangro,  patriarcha  d'  Alessandria  et  arcivescovo  di  Benevento,  per 
andar  nunsiodi  S.  S**  al  re  cattolico.     I62I. — [Instructions  to  monsigiior  Sangro,  patri- 
arch of  Alexandria  and  archbishop  of  Benevento,  for  going  as  nuncio  from  his  holiues 
to  the  catholic  king.     1621.] 

Sangro  is  remuided  that  the  government  in  Spain  was  now  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Uieda 
and  the  Grand  Inquisitor.  He  was  accordingly  to  remind  the  latter  especially  of  his  spiritual 
duties. 

In  order  to  make  roimself  master  of  the  court  secrets,  he  was  directed  to  attach  himsdf 
to  the  ambassadors  of  Venice  and  Tuscany :  "de'  quali  si  suol  cavar  molto  "  [from  whcun 
much  is  usually  to  be  ^ot]. 

The  affairs  of  the  immunities,  of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  of  the  Collettoria,  are 
afterwards  more  closely  discussed.  I  will  only  confess  that  the  faulty  and  illegible  copy 
that  I  found,  has  prevented  me  from  farther  entering  upon  these  points. 

Tlie  main  aflair  remains  the  discussion  of  political  relations.  Here  the  nuncio  is  specially 
to  demand  the  renewal  of  the  Dutch  war. 

He  was  to  remind  (the  Spanish  court)  that  prince  Maurice  was  already  old  and  weak,  and 

that  his  death  was  daily  expected : — that  the  dissension  betwixt  the  Amiinians  and  the 

GomariatB  weakened  the  provinces*.  witVi  tV\e  \ieVn  oC  iVve  former  Count  Henry,  and  with 

tJiat  of  tlie  latter  Count  Ernest  hoped  to  obtaiu  xW  axx^tanft  vs««*-—^^«3«'^2«»*'*s«J»»d«» 
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wm  poor,  ftnd  the  HoIUuMlers  hated  by  the  rest  on  aocoant  of  their  encroftchments:  "J.a- 
oode  d  re  doo  pub  voltare  k  sue  fone  contra  di  loro  in  meglior  tempo  ovrero  opportiinitk." — 
[Henee  the  kin^  cannot  torn  his  forces  against  them  in  better  time  or  opportunity.] 

-98. 

Imtrnttione  a  V.  Sig***  M'  di  Torres,  ardrescoTO  di  Antnnopoli,  nuntio  destinato  da  N. 
Big"  in  Polonid.  30  Ma^gio  1621. — [Instructions  to  your  lordship  Mousignor  di 
TVwres,  archbishop  of  Antnnopoli,  nuncio  appointed  by  our  lord  in  Poland.  30th  May, 
1621.] 

Tlw  misunderstanding  between  Paul  V.  and  Si^smnnd  III.,  was  not  so  insignificant. 
"Se  U  pieti  dd  re,"  [If  the  king's  piety,]  says  Gr^ory  XV.,  in  these  Instructions  given  to 
his  first  nuncio,  "e  la  riverensa  clie  a  quests  sede  egU  porta,  non  haresse  ammorsato  del 
tatto  o  almeno  ooperte  1e  scintille  de'  dispiaoeri  loro,  se  ne  sarebbe  per  li  sofBoni  altmi  acceso 
dcnn  foooo  di  discordia  manifesta  "  [and  the  rererence  which  be  bears  to  this  see,  hsve  not 
quite  quenched,  or  at  least  smothered  over  the  embers  of  their  disagreements,  if  there  shall 
BOC  be  enkindled  by  suggestions  from  other  quarters  the  fire  of  manifest  discord]. 

Gregory  is  now  anxious  to  have  everything  settled.  He  is  penetrated  with  the  services 
of  this  king  who  could  not  have  been  made  a  better  catholic  in  Rome  itself. 

The  nuncio  is  reminded  before  all  thiugs  to  conduct  himself  so  as  to  give  no  scandal : — 
'^erdie  tutti  gli  pongono  gli  occhi  adosso  e  prendono  ancora  esempio  da  santi  costumi  di 
hu,  et  il  re  medesimo  il  propone  a  suoi  prelati  per  norma  "  [because  all  eyes  were  turned  upon 
him,  and  further  took  an  example  from  his  holy  manners,  and  the  king  himself  proposed 
him  as  a  rule  for  his  prelates].  Assiduously  to  frequent  the  Imnouets  of  the  great,  were  in 
itadf  indeed  no  unpleasant  way  of  acquiring  influence,  but  in  the  end  would  weaken  the 
arteem  in  which  it  was  necessary  that  a  nuncio  should  be  held. 

It  were  well  that  the  nuncio  should  agun,  as  before,  personally  visit  the  churches. 

Education  ever  remained  the  g^and  affair.  The  institute  of  the  Dottrina  Christiana,  as  it 
entted  in  Italy,  was  to  be  intrcMuced  here  also.  Attention  was  to  be  bestowed  on  cate- 
^■ms  and  spiritual  books,  and  the  supplanting  of  worldly  and  protestant  by  Roman 
ntholic  songs. 

99. 

bittntttione  a  V.  S^  M'  Lancellotti,  vescovo  di  Nola,  de>tinato  da  N.  S*  sno  nnntio  in  Po- 
louia. — [Instructions  to  your  lordship  Monsignor  Lancellotti,  bishop  of  Nols,  appointed 
by  our  lord  as  his  nuncio  in  Poland.] 

I  know  not  whether  written  iu  1622  or  1623,  but  ccrtainlv  still  under  Gregory  XV. 

The  instructions  received  by  Torres  were  communicated  to  the  nuncio,  l^creafter,  nt 
the  command  of  the  Propaganda,  all  the  bishops  were  called  upon  to  report  upon  their  dio- 

tea;  and  the  nuncio  was  to  consult  these  reports  likewise  for  information. 

The  political  relations  (of  the  country)  appear  somewhat  more  prominently.  The  nuncio 
to  do  his  utmost  to  preser>'e  the  good  underatanding  subsisting  between  Poland  and 
the  hoose  of  Austria.  That  was  a  check  upon  the  Turks  and  the  rebellious  subjects  of  the 
gmperor. 

The  Poles  would  willingly  have  concluded  a  peace,  or  at  least  a  twenty  rears  truce  with 
Qoitavus  Adolphus:  the  latter  also  represcntea  that  the  Polish  line  would  succeed  him  in 
the  event  of  his  dying  without  children,  but  Sigismund  rejected  everything  of  the  kind. 
"Benche  Gustavo  per  conditione  expressa  offrisse  che  morendo  lui  scnsa  fif  liuoli  gli  avesse  a 
roccedere  8.  M**  e  la  sua  stirpe,  s^  oppose  a  questi  consigli." — [Although  Gustaviis  by  an 
sxptesa  condition  offered  that  upon  his  death  without  sons  his  majesty  and  his  Une  would 
noceed  him,  he  opposed  these  coimsels.]  Solely  out  of  respect  for  the  Poles  would  he 
tgnt  to  a  short  truce. 

Hie  drrumstances  of  the  united  Greeks  had  already  been  discussed  in  Torres's  Instnic- 
tions,  yet  it  is  done  here  more  clearly  and  with  greater  depth. 


"I  Oreci  oommossi  a  tempo  di  Clemente 
Dttavo  per  opera  di  Rupaccio  Pacciorio,  che 
hi  pfima  vescovo  overo  vladica  di  Vladimiera 
I  poi  metropolitano  di  Chiovia,  si  contenta- 
rono  1  vescovi  o  vladici  loro,  eccettnati  quelli 
li  Leopoli  e  di  Premisla,  che  nella  loro  osti- 
mtioiie  n  rimasero,  d'  unirsi  alia  chiesa  Ro- 
■ma,  e  di  riconoscerc,  come  ferero  1'  anno 
1595,  il  papa  per  loro  capo  secondo  la  forma 
i  profeasioue  di  fede  nel  coucilio  Fiorentino 
soatenuta.  Ma  tante  discordie  ne  nacquero, 
i  eod  si  posero  nelle  diete  a  impugnare  quella 
BBioiie  h  nobili  gred,  dagli  heretici  favoriti, 
die  s*^  havuto  a  mettere  sossopra  il  regno : 
imperocche  pochi  del  dero  e  molto  roeno  del 
popolo  llianno  voluto  abbracciare,  affermando 
tatti  eaaere  per  privati  disegni  e  per  ambi- 
tioiie  di  pochi  state  /atta  e  aenxa  loro  parte- 


[The  Greeks,  being  influenced  at  the  time 
of  Clement  VI IL  by  the  exertions  of  Rupac- 
cio Pacciorio,  who  was  first  bishop  or  vladica 
of  Vladimiera,  and  then  metropolitan  of  Chi- 
ovia, their  bishops  or  vladicas  were  content, 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  Leopoli  and  of 
Premisla,  who  persisted  in  their  obstinacy,  to 
unite  with  the  Roman  church,  and  to  recog- 
nise, as  they  did  in  the  year  1595,  the  pope 
for  their  head,  according  to  the  formula  and 
confmsion  of  faith  contained  in  the  Florentine 
council.  But  so  many  discords  arose  out  of 
it,  and  the  Greek  nobles,  favoured  by  the 
heretics,  so  set  themselves  to  oppose  in  the 
diet  that  union,  that  it  would  have  turned 
the  kingdom  upside  down,  because  few  of  the 
clergy,  and  manv  fewer  of  the  Vfonle,  Ukod 
to  emhixaoe  \t,  iSL  aSEoimn^  ^SmX  W.  \m^.\k«x!l 
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dpatione.  Onde  si  conservano  bene  li  ves- 
covi  e  pastoii  cattolid,  ma  questi  aoli  se  ne 
stanno,  senxa  trovare  pecoreUe  che  seguitare 
li  vogliaiiu,  e  di  piu  corrouo  ^pran  rischio 
d'  essere  dalle  sedie  loro  cacciati  e  chc  vrn- 
gano  aucor  ad  esai  levate  quelle  chiese  che 
tolte.gii  alia  acistnatici  furongli  concedute. 
Oude  in  tutte  le  diete  ae  ne  fa  lo  itrepito 
grande :  e  nell'  anno  paasato  awenne  che  iin 
Teacovo  o  fosse  il  patriarca  acismatico  di  Ge- 
maalemrae  mandate  iu  Moscovia  et  in  Russia 
dal  patriarca  di  Constantiiiopoli,  si  fermb  fra 
Ruaai,  e  vi  creb  tanti  scismatici  qiianti  sono 
gli  uniti,  et  eccitb  li  cosacchi,  che  sono  tntti 
Grcci  sciamatici,  ad  addimandare  nclla  dieta 
con  offerte  gnrandissime,  perche  il  regno  per 
la  gucrra  col  Turco  havesse  biso^o  di  loro, 
che  air  antiche  loro  pretensioni  si  sodisfa- 
cesse:  ma  il  vescovo  di  Santo  Angelo,  all' 
hora  niintio,  ne  divert!  Timpeto,  siche  tra  per 
qunto  e  per  publiche  necessitik,  che  a  nuove 
coutese  non  lasciaTano  luogo,  si  pose  con  1'  au- 
toritjl  del  re  il  ne^tio  iu  siVentio.  Si  vive  non 
di  meno  dagli  umti  nel  medesimo  timore :  e  li 

Sill  prndenti  prelati  ne  prouosticano  alia  fine 
e'  mali  eveuti  se  alcun  provedimento  non  vi  si 
pi^lia :  onde  havrebbero  alcuni  havuto  per  lo 
migliore  che  I'unione  non  si  fosse  mai  fatta, 
apportando  essi  che  sarebbe  stato  pid  agevole 
il  ridurre  li  nobili  singolarmente  e  di  famiglia 
in  famiglia  alia  chieaa  cattolica,  perche  si  vede 

Ser  prova  che  tutti  coloro  che  ad  uno  abban- 
ouano  il  rito  Greco  e  lo  scisma,  stanno  nella 
iioatra  chieaa  perseveranti/' 


done  from  prirate  Tiewa  and  the  unbHiM  of 
a  few,  and  without  their  participation.  Wbeaoe 
the  catholic  bishops  and  paaton  aie  indeed 
preserved,  but  these  alone  keep  their  grouid 
without  finding  flocks  willing  to  folbw  tbiem, 
and  moreover  the^  run  a  great  risk  of  bciog 
expelled  from  their  sees,  and  of  being  agaii 
deprived  of  those  chiirdies  which,  after  boi^ 
taken  from  the  schismatics,  had  been  con- 
ceded to  them.  Hence  a  great  noiae  is  made 
about  it  iu  all  the  dieta :  and  in  the  past  year 
it  so  happened,  that  a  achiamatic  biahop,  or 
possibly  a  patriarch,  sent  into  Muscovy  and 
Russia  by  the  patriarch  of  Conatantini^ 
shut  himself  up  amoug  the  Russians,  and 
created  there  as  many  schismatics  as  there 
arc  united  (Greeks),  and  atirred  up  the  Co»* 
sacks,  who  are  all  schismatic  Greeks,  to  de- 
maud  in  the  diet,  with  very  great  offers,  see- 
ing that  the  kingidom  needs  them  for  the  war 
with  the  Turk,  that  all  their  ancient  clainn 
ahould  be  satisfied '  but  the  bishop  of  Saint 
Angelo,  present  nuncio,  turned  off  the  impe- 
tus,  so  as  by  this  and  by  the  pul  lie  necesB- 
ties,  which  allowed  no  room  for  new  contcsti, 
the  affair,  with  the  king's  sanction,  passed  off 
in  silence.  Not  the  less  do  the  nnit^  Qreeki 
cause  the  utmost  apprehenaicm  :  and  tiie 
wisest  prelates  prc^oatieate  bad  resulta  at 
last,  if  there  be  no  provision  madfC  against 
them :  hence  some  would  have  it,  that  it  were 
better  the  union  had  never  taken  place,  these 
alleging  that  it  would  have  been  easier  to  bring 
back  the  nobles,  one  by  one,  and  fiunily  b^ 
family,  into  the  catholic  church,  aince  experi- 
ence proves  tliat  all  who  have  singly  left  the 
Greek  rite  and  schism,  remain  atea<Uy  at- 
tached to  our  church.] 


100. 

Relatione  fata  alia  congregatione  de  propaganda  fide  da  Dionysio  I^aEari  sopra  alcune  cose 
che  possono  essere  di  servitio  alia  santa  fede  cattolica. — [Report  made  to  the  congr^a- 
tion  dc  propagiinda  fide  by  Dionysius  Lazari  on  some  matters  that  may  be  of  service  to 
the  holy  catholic  faith.]     1622. 

Dion.  Lazari  had  been  for  some  time — as  he  expresses  it, "  molti  mesi**  [for  many  months] 
— in  England,  and  now  suggests  how  Roman  Catholicism  might  be  re-established  there. 

He  thmks  there  were  three  methods  :  negotiation  with  one  or  many,  or  violent  meaaures. 

He  thinks,  however,  that  much  mi«fht  be  effected  personally  with  king  Jamea.  That  the 
king  was  indifferent  in  his  views  and  timid.  "  Per  la  pratica  che  ho  di  lui,  lo  stimo  indifle- 
rente  in  qualsivoglia  rcligione. — [From  what  I  see  of  him,  I  consider  him  indifferent  in  point 
of  religion.]     That  it  were  well  lo  fosicr  hiti  suspicions  })y  means  of  foiged  letters. 


"Far  artificiosamentc  avisar  qualche  suo 
ministro  fuori  del  regno  di  persona  da  loro 
crcduta  fedele,  e  nell*  istesso  regno  far  trovar 
qualche  lettera  a  nonie  supposito  che  trat- 
tasse  in  forme  segrete  queste  matcrie." 


[So  to  contrive,  that  some  minister  of  his, 
out  of  the  kingdom,  should  receive  advices, 
apparently  from  a  person  believed  by  them 
to  l)e  faithful,  and  m  the  kingdom  itself  to 
have  some  letter  drawn  up  in  atictitiona  name, 
which  should  treat  about  these  matters  m 
secret  forms.] 

Buckingham,  too,  might  be  gained  over :  his  wife  was  the  daughter  of  a  Roman  catholic^ 
and  herself  secretly  a  Roman  catholic  (6  segreta  cattolica  fij^Iia  anche  dc  secreto  cattoUoo). 
Buckingham  attached  much  importance  to  alliances  with  foreijpi  powers:  by  means  of  these 
he  might  be  most  easily  gained  over ;  particularly  as  he  was  m  constant  jeopardy  from  the 
parliament. 

[The  parliament  being  composed,  for  the 
greater  part,  almost  of  puritans,  he  would 
think  it  a  kind  of  efficacious  revenge  to  lead 
the  king  to  Catholicism.] 


«f 


Essendo  coroposto  il  parlamento  quasi 
per  la  maggior  parte  di  pnritani,  stimarehbe 
egli  specie  d' » fficace  vendetta  1'  indurre  il  re 
alcattolicismo." 


laSuence  put  forth  on  the  multitude.    It  would  be  extremely  useful  if  they  could  bat  have 
liberty  o/ preaching. 
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"  n  cihe  ri  potrebbe  fiure  per  via  di  danaro, 
nroponendo,  per  coai  dire^  una  gabella  di  pre- 
oicatori  et  auditori,  inducendosi  il  re  molte 
itfAtt  per  r  interesse  a  coie  contrarie  a  sua 
foIontlL" 


[Which  might  be  done  by  meaiu  of  money, 

Eroposing,  so  to  speak,  a  tax  on  ministers  and 
carers,  the  king  oeing  often  led,  by  a  regard 
to  his  interest,  into  things  contrary  to  his 
will.] 


Violent  measures,  he  says,  were  not  to  be  thought  of.  But  we  see  well  that  even  the  pacific 
onea  he  proposes  were  impracticable. 

Lasan  belonga  to  that  class  of  people  who  imagine  that  they  can  operate  upon  the  progress 
of  Bodety  by  means  of  intrigue  and  subtilely  contrived  measures,  but  which  they  can  never 
ieoomplish. 

He  baa  no  hopes  of  the  adult  generation :  it  had  been  brought  up  entirely  in  protestant 
e^pimaoM ;  the  prince  alone,  afterwards  Charles  L,  seemed  to  give  him  any  hope. 

[I  have  the  utmost  hope  of  him,  from  see- 


"  lo  T^  grandissima  speranza,  per  verderlo 
d'  indole  molto  iag^ua,  oi  costumi  assai  ge- 
molto  sobrio  nel  detestar  li  cattolici." 


ing  him  to  be  of  a  very  ingenuous  disposition, 
of  very  noble  manners,  very  temperate  in  his 
dislike  to  the  catholics. 

101. 

lastruttione  al  dottor  Leone  Allatio  per  andare  in  Germania  per  la  libreria  del  Palatino. 
1622. — [Instructions  to  doctor  Leo  Allatio  for  going  iuto  Germany  for  the  hbrary  of  the 
Palatine.    1622.]    (Library  at  Vienna,  MS.  Iloheub.) 

Being  the  instructions  wherewith  lico  Allatius,  at  that  time  scribe  to  the  Vatican,  was 
commissioned  to  take  the  Heidelberg  library  into  bis  possession. 

It  is  to  be  found  not  only  in  Vienna  but  also  in  many  other  libraries ;  for  example,  the 
Chigi  library  at  Rome,  amon^  the  collections  of  Gregory  XV.'s  Instructions.  The  literary 
interest  attached  to  the  subject,  has  led  likewise  to  its  being  known  among  us.  Quade, 
Baiungarten,  and  Gardes,  one  after  another,  have  had  it  printed  in  Latin. 

After  having  once  touched  the  domain  of  protestant  literature,  it  was  destined  also  at  last 
to  become  the  subject  of  controversy.  In  the  history  of  the  formation,  capture,  and  annihi- 
ktion  of  the  old  Heidelberg  collections  of  books  (Heidelberg,  1817),  p.  235,  our  learned  fel- 
low-citizen and  friend,  Mr.  G.  R.  Fr.  Wilken — thus  I  wrote  in  1836 — has  suggested  serious 
doubta  as  to  its  genuineness. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  Latin  translation  has  been  made  in  a  manner  that  must  excite  distnist. 
That,  however,  fortunately  disappears  when  we  look  at  the  original  manusrript. 

In  the  liatin,  for  example,  it  is  said  with  respect  to  the  consecrated  medals  which  had  been 
giTen  to  Allatio  for  Tilly  s  soldiers : 

"  Unum  adhuc  R.  T.  D.  suppeditamus  stra- 1  [One  further  stratagem,  rev.  doctor  of 
tagema,  ut  scilicet  sibi  magnam  nummorum  I  theology  (?)  we  suggest,  namely,  that  he 
eomparet  copiam,  quos  a  Sanctis  canonisatos    should  collect  a  great  quantity  of  pieces  of 


fingmt."  ~  money,  which  he  may  pretend  to  have  been 

canonized  by  the  saints.] 

Verily  it  is  incredible  that  the  Roman  court  should  have  expressed  itself  in  this  manner 
towards  one  of  its  servants. 
Bat  let  ua  look  to  the  original,  and  we  find  it  runs  quite  otherwise. 

"E  qui  sog^ungerb  a  V.  S.  che  se  Ic  dark  I  [And  here  I  will  suggest  to  your  lord^ship 
mi  grosso  numero  di  medaglie  con  I'  indul-  i  that  a  great  number  of  medals  be  given  them, 
cenaa  della  canonizsatione  de'  santi  fatta  da  j  with  the  indulgence  of  the  canonization  of 
K.  8."  I  the  saints  done  by  our  lord.] 

I  miderstand  medals  struck  on  the  canonization  of  the  saints  which  Gr^ory  XV.  had 
undertaken,  with  indulgence. 

As  little  do  we  find  in  the  original  that  Allatio  addressed  the  duke  of  Bavaria  in  German, 
as  the  Jjatin  version  would  have  it.  "  Tradito,"  it  runs  in  Baumgarten,  "  brevi  a  Sancto 
l^tre  fidei  ipsios  eoncredito,  Germanico  idiomate  eum  affandi." — [Having  delivered  the  brief 
intmated  bv  the  Holy  Father,  on  the  faith  of  his  addressing  him  in  the  German  idiom.]  In 
the  original,  on  the  other  hand : 


"  Prnentando  a  Sua  Altezsa  il  breve  N. 
8",  le  parierk  a  nome  di  Sua  S^  conforme  al 
tenore  di  esso." 

A  translation  which  insults  the  Italian  and 


[Presenting  to  his  highness  the  brief  from 
our  lord,  he  wiU  speak  to  him  in  the  name  of 
his  holiness,  conformably  to  it.] 
all  probability. 
As,  however,  we  see  the  original  drawn  up  so  much  more  ably,  and  in  a  quarter  which 
leavea  no  room  for  doubt,  we  can  no  more  question  its  authenticity. 

It  certainly  remains  true  that  Allatio  was  to  spread  the  report  that  the  library  was  to  go 
to  Munich,  not  to  Rome : 


"  In  ogni  caso  sark  bene  di  metter  voce  che 
ri  abbia  da  condurre  solamente  a  Monaco  e 
non  a  Roma." 


[At  all  events,  it  were  well  to  spread  the 
report  that  you  are  charged  to  conduct  it  only 
to  Munich  and  not  to  Rome.] 


We  have  already  seen  how  often  the  most  extreme  caution  was  ei\joined  as  a  matter  of 
daty  on  the  papal  envoys.    Allatio  received  other  similar  inttructiona.    Fca  cuscc\\fti — 

"  Maaatmanienle  per  i  paen  sospetti  sari  |     [In  th«  luvptc^^  cnooDLXrvna  ^>ft^'S  .W.'v^ 
It.  *i  \* 
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•nnpre  m^lio  di  andtre  in  habito  corto,coine 
persona  negotiante  del  dominio  Veneto." 


always  l>e  better  to  ^  abont  in  a  ibott  eoit 
like  a  penon  <m  comiucrcial  Iraiinesa  ftvm 
VeniceJ 


80  much  disguiae  teemed  neceasaiy. 

That  BO  many  directions  were  thought  requisite  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  People  woe 
fond  of  writing  at  that  court,  particularly  in  Xiudorisio's  chancery.  The  iiistmctioos  diawa 
up  by  Agucchia  are  not  wanting  in  important  political  views,  but  they  are  also  fioU  of  petty 
matters  of  this  sort  The  person  who  drew  them  up  woiUd  have  the  merit  of  thmkin|;  ^wot 
everything. 

Moreover  there  was  much  reason  to  dread  the  rage  which  the  loss  thus  inflicted  on  thrir 
metropolis  might  excite  among  the  Reformed.  The  library  was  to  be  escorted  with  a  divi* 
aion  of  cavalier. 


102. 

Instmttione  al  padre  Don  Tobia  Corona  de'  chierid  regolari  mandato  da  papa  GregorioXV. 
al  re  di  Francia  e  prima  al  duca  di  Savoia  per  1'  impresa  della  citti  oi  Ginevra,  1622.— 
rinstructions  to  father  Don  Tobias  Corona  of  the  clerks  regular,  sent  by  pope  Gr^oiy 
aV.  to  the  king  of  France,  and  first  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  about  the  city  oi  Qeaen 
enterprise,  1622.]  (Library  at  Frankfort  on  the  Msine.  MSS.  Glaubarg.  tom.  89,  n.  1. 
26  4Co  leaves.) 

Commencement :  "  1!  Italia  che  dall'  etema  providenia  h  stata  detta  a  reggere  horal'  un- 
perio  temporale,  hora  lo  spirituale  del  moudo." — [Italy,  which  by  eternal  providence  has  been 
elected  to  govern  at  one  tmie  the  temporal,  at  another  the  spiritual  empire  of  the  woHd.] 

To  this  spiritual  empire  Geneva  is  an  object  of  spedal  detestation :  "  Non  solo  comeptem 
di  huomini  appestati,  ma  come  catedra  di  pestilenaa"  [not  only  as  being  full  of  infected  men, 
but  as  being  the  very  seat  of  the  pestilence]. 

Its  punishment  and  destruction  was  a  task  specially  befitting  both  the  pope  as  the  vicir 
of  Christ,  and  the  duke  of  Saxony,  who  called  himsdf  count  of  Geneva.  Often,  too,  had  the 
popes  and  dukes  attempted  this ;  but  their  attempts  hod  always  misgi\-en  in  consequence  «if 
the  protection  given  by  France  to  that  dty. 

Now,  however,  the  state  of  things  was  altered. 


"  La  Francia  tratta  il  soggetto  di  domare  i 
ribellati  heretici,  et  ha  da  Ticevcr  piacere  che 
per  togliere  loro  le  force  e  la  riputatione  si 
facda  il  medesimo  senza  suo  costo  in  altre 
parti." 


The  pope  had  from  the  commencement  of 
the  acccMuplishment  of  it  might  be  furthered 

**  Poiche  habbiamo  un'  argumento  di  reli- 
gione,  si  conviene  fuggendone  il  nimore  co- 
prirlo  pill  che  si  puotc :  viiole  inviarvi  un  reli- 
gioso.  La  P.  V"  portcrk  da  per  tutto  qucsto 
negotio  come  nato  nell'  animo  di  Sua  S**  senaa 
altra  origine  che  dello  apirito  santo." 


[France  treats  the  subject  of  subduing  the 
heretical  rebels,  and  has  reasou  to  be  pleased 
that  this  very  thing  should  be  done  by  de* 
priving  them  of  their  force  and  reputation. 
without  costing  her  anything  in  another 
quarter.] 

his  reign  concdved  the  plan,  and  thought  that 
by  sending  a  monk. 

[Since  we  have  an  argument  drawn  from 
rehgion,  it  is  proper  that  while  rumour  is  on 
the  wing,  it  should  be  dissembled  until  the 
thing  can  be  done ;  he  wants  to  send  a  monk 
there.  You  will  conduct  the  whole  of  this 
affair  as  originating  in  the  mind  of  his  holi- 
ness, witlioiit  having  any  other  source  than 
the  Holy  Ghost.] 

He  was  first  to  awaken  warlike  fSeclings  m  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  should  the  duke  ask 
for  assistance,  to  be  sure  to  represent  how  much  the  support  pledged  to  the  emiieror  and 
the  league  had  exhausted  the  apostolic  see,  how  many  claims  ruland  preferred,  how  much 
expense  Avi^on  occasioned  ;  nevertheless  he  was  certainly  to  allow  hopes  to  be  entertained 
of  some  assistance  being  rendered :  "die  Sua  S**  non  sar^  stretta  a  S.  A.  di  tutti  qudli 
ajuti  che  dalle  picdole  fone  usdr  potranno"  [that  his  holiness  will  not  be  nigtrardly  to  hit 
highness  in  giving  him  all  those  aids  that  may  proceed  from  small  resources].  He  was  alio 
to  apply  for  the  necessary  information  respecting  the  rights  of  Savoy  to  Geneva. 

But  the  main  matter  is  the  representations  he  was  to  make  to  the  king  of  France : — 1. 
that  he  should  not  even  so  much  as  inair  the  suspidon  of  persecuting  the  protestants 
solely  from  an  eye  to  political  interests  j  2.  that  even  these,  rightly  understood,  required 
the  annihilation  of  Geneva: 

"Se  Ginevra  non  fosse  stata  ricovero  di 
Calvino,  la  M**  S.  non  havrebbe  di  presente 
da  portare  V  armi  contro  l*  ostinati  e  perversi 
suoi  popoli  Ugonotti,  non  si  vedrebbe  nasoere 
le  republiche  contro  la  monarchia.  .  .  .  Sono 
republiche  (die  hugenottischen)  popolari  che  in 
ogni  palmo  di  terreno  e  fino  nelV  istessa  corte 
e  forse  nella  camera  del  re  hanno  lor  dttadini 
e  Bepiads  ,  . .  Oik  la  repubUca  \oto  ^^^ 
Dotti)  b  piintata,  gii  ne  bobo  pubUcate  \a 


[Had  Geneva  not  given  shelter  to  Calvin, 
his  majesty  would  not  now  have  had  to  bear 
arms  against  his  obstinate  and  perverse  peo- 
ple, the  Huguenots,  republics  would  not  be 
seen  rising  a^nst  the  monarchy.  .  .  .  I^ere 
are  democratical  republicans  (the  Huguenots) 
who,  in  every  hanabrcadth  of  territory,  ann 
even  in  the  very  court,  and  perhaps  ra  the 
^kitic**  chamber,  have  their  oompatriota  and 
\  f o\iAim«ca.  .  .  ,  Kw^aA.^  ^aa  tbdr  republic 
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leggi,  e  gi^  in  ogtd  provincia  humo  costitniti  |  (the  Huguenots)  been  planted,  already  have 
i  magistrati,  i  conaigli  et  i  gOTematori  dell' 
armi :  pitl  non  hauno  da  fare  che  da  andare 
eglino  a  muovere  V  armi  al  re  per  cacdarlo  di 


their  laws  been  published,  and  already,  in 
every  province,  have  they  magistrates,  and 
military  councils,  and  governors :  they  have 
nothing  more  to  do  but  to  go  and  take  up 
arms  for  the  king's  expulsion  J 
We  see  how  much  the  monarchical  element  appears  in  the  Roman  catholic  struggles; 
Geneva  is  to  be  destroyed  as  being  the  mistress  and  the  counsellor  of  the  Huguenot  repub- 
Uraiis.    It  can  find  no  assistance  now,  for  all  other  protestants  were  themselves  fully  occu- 
pied, and  England  was  tied  up  by  treaties. 

And  what  will  this  a^randisement  of  Savoy  in  accord  with  France  amount  to?    The 
pass  cannot  be  barred  to  the  Swiss,  since  the  king  possesses  Bresse. 


"  I  cantoni  cattolici,  con  quali  la  corona  h 
pii^  congiunta,  ue  riceveranno  e  servitio  e 
piacere :  certo  che  il  cantoue  di  Friburgo  cir- 
coadato  da  Beniesi  heretici,  beuche  sia  valo- 
roso  e  di  loro  non  tema,  haver^  nondimeno 
piik  caro  di  confinare  per  via  del  lago  con 

3udla  dttk  divenuta  cattolica  e  posts  sotto  il 
uminio  di  un  prindpe  amico  e  cattolico,  che 
libera  et  bcretica  rcmaneate." 


[The  catholic  cantons  with  whom  the  crown 
is  moat  allied,  will  be  served  and  benefited  by 
it :  certaiuly  the  canton  of  Friburg,  which  is 
surrounded  by  the  Bernese  heretics,  although 
it  be  valorous  and  not  afraid  of  them,  will  not 
the  less  like  better  to  be  bounded,  on  the  side 
of  the  lake,  by  that  dty  when  become  catho- 
lic and  placed  under  the  dominion  of  a  friendly 
and  catiiolic  prince,  than  remaining  free  and 
heretical.]  . 

Cardiunl  Rets,  the  constaMe  (Luines),  and  father  Amour  were  named  to  the  friar  as  the 
persons  from  whom  he  might  look  for  special  support. 
We  shall  speedily  come  to  the  results  of  this  mission. 

103. 

Relatione  di  Roma  fatta  nel  scnato  Veneto  dall'  ambasciador  Rainiero  Zeno  alii  22  di  Nov. 
16^. — [Report  on  Rome,-  made  in  the  Venetian  Senate  by  the  ambassador  Rainiero  Zeno, 
22d  Nov.  1623]     Infonnatt.  pulitt.  torn.  xvL  101  leaves. 

Ambassadors,  on  their  return,  generally  express  themsdves  with  modesty  and  deference^ 
both  as  respects  the  princes  from  whom  tliey  have  come,  and  as  respects  their  hearers : 
Rainier  Zeno  is  the  first  that  makes  a  display  of  great  self  satisfaction.  He  declares  not 
only  that  he  exhibited  a  balance-sheet  of  the  papsJ  income  and  expenditure,  which  be  had 
made  up  with  assiduous  pains  (f.  80) :  he  also  reminds  his  hearers,  of  the  warm  colours  in  which 
he  had  described  this  or  the  other  cardinal  in  his  despatches  (f.  111).  Of  pope  Urban  be 
states  without  reserve,  "  with  two  words  I  aiinihilated  his  opinion."  He  says  at  once  that 
the  divine  Majesty  had  given  him  the  talent  for  penetrating  into  men's  most  secret  designs ; 
ftnd  he  makes  the  cardinal  Ludovisio  pa?s  an  eulo<i7  on  the  republic  for  always  sdecting  men 
of  the  most  approved  capacity  for  the  Roman  embassy. 

Rainier  Zeno  appears  some  vears  after  in  the  Venetian  troubles  of  1628.  There,  too,  all 
tliat  proceeds  from  him,  like  the  report  before  us,  wears  the  pomposity  of  the  self-conceit 
that  shows  itself  in  so  many  of  the  Italians  and  Spaniards  of  this  centurv. 

Among  men  of  this  description  there  never  could  fail  to  occur  angrv  collisions,  and  Rainier 
2«eDO  Uvra  to  experience  the  most  unpleasant  scenes  in  the  course  of  his  embassy. 

These  occurred  chiefly  in  the  times  of  Gregory  XV.  Ludovisio  insisted  on  being  treated 
with  a  reverence  and  acknowledgment  which  Zeno  refused  to  give  him :  they  very  soon  had 
ft  violent  qnarreL 

In  the  Ust  part  of  his  report  Zeno  describes  these  dissensions.  He  boasts  of  his  having 
often  qioken  sharply  to  the  nephew,  and  having  silenced  him.  It  gave  him  particular  satis- 
fitction  that  he  had  by  secret  means  informed  hmiself  of  things  that  the  nephew  believed  to 
have  been  kept  profoundly  secret. 

"  Vedeva,"  he  says,  "  che  appresso  di  me  |  [I  saw  that  before  me  he  could  not  remain 
non  poteva  restare  in  quel  gran  concetto  di  -  in  that  great  conceit  of  knowing  what  he  went 
sapere  ch'  ^U  con  tutti  ascosamente  ambiva."  I  secretly  about  with  all.] 

Bat  it  must  not  be  thought  that  this  did  much  harm :  the  republic  rather  acquired  thereby 
the  greater  reputation.  In  contemplatin<7  the  leaving  of  the  Valteline  as  a  deposit  in  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards,  Ludovisio  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  the  noise  that  would  be 
made  by  the  Venetian  protests  against  it  ("il  fracasso  che  era  per  fare  io,  il  rimbombo delle 
mie  protMte"  [the  noise  I  was  about  to  make,  the  redonnd  of  my  protestations]). 

Tboe  times  meanwhile  had  passed  away.  Urban  VIU.  had  mounted  the  papal  throne, 
and  Rainier  Zeno  makes  it  his  chief  business  to  describe  that  pope's  personal  qiuuities,  court 
and  state  administration,  in  so  far  as  they  had  then  developed  themselves. 

He  repeats  that  the  cardinals  made  it  thdr  only  concern  to  speak  so  as  to  please  the 
pope:  he  thinks  it  all  well  that  no  one  thought  of  bringing  the  finances  into  orJer.  There 
IS  no  fitter  instrument,  says  he,  for  embroiling  Christendom  than  the  head  of  a  pope. 

After  thia  he  gives  a  sketch  of  Urban  VUl. : — 


"£  prendpe  d'  aspetto  grave  e  venerabile, 
di  ■tatora  i^nmde,  di  colore  olivastro,  di  line- 
amnui  nobili,  di  pel  Dcro  che  oominda  a  tirar 
•I  cannto.  d'  attulatim  pii^  che  ordinana,  e 


[He  is  a  prince  of  grave  and  venerable 
asi-.ect,  tall  in  stature,  of  an  olive  complexion^ 
of  noble  featnx««,  VvSa  Vvva  \^al^L  >ak>aX  \sk^w- 
ning  to  turn  C,tv],  ol  Taniift  ^-ss^  ^x^kj^^ri 
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di  gratia  singolare  ne'  gesti  e  ne'  moti  del 
corpo.  Parla  per  eccellenza  bene,  et  in  qual- 
■ivoglia  discorso  che  s'  entra  seco,  ha  da  di- 
feudersi  quanto  yuoIc,  e  d'  ogni  materia  mo- 
stra  d'  haver  peritia  straordinaria.  Ha  mo- 
strato  sill  liora  diletto  graude  della  poesia, 
r  uao  della  quale  uon  ha  mai  iiitermeaso,  u^ 
pure  nelle  occupationi  e  nelli  studii  piil 
aerii :  percib  gl'  intendenti  di  questa  arte  e 
delle  lettere  che  chiamano  di  humanity  suno 
■tati  sempre  benveduti  da  lui,  et  gli  ha  fa- 
voriti  corteseroente  in  qucllo  che  ha  potuto: 
non  r  ha  perb  qiirsto  diletto  astratto  da  quello 
che  importa?a  piil  e  che  era  piil  uecessario 
per  li  carichi  che  successivamente  li  sono  pas- 
sati  per  le  mani,  dico  dallo  studio  delle  leggi, 
iiel  quale  ha  faticato  iucessantemente  daUa 
prima  gioventtl  sino  a  qiiesti  ultimi  anni  con 
tanta  maggiore  applicatione,  perche  coal  ri- 
chiedeva  la  carica  dfel  prefetto  della  signatura 
di  giuatitia,  magistrato  che  richiede  studio  et 
accuratezza  grandissima  et  esattissima  per  la 
variety  delle  materie  che  vi  concorrono.  JDelli 
affari  del  mondo  e  degl'  interessi  de'  prencipi 
h  intendentissimo,  quanto  che  se  nelle  scuole 
politiche  haTesse  fieitto  contiiiua  dimora." 


elegance,  and  aingularly  graceful  in  his  ges- 
tures and  bodily  moTementa.  He  speaks  vcA 
to  a  proverb,  and  whatever  be  the  sut^iect  of 
your  conversation  with  him,  he  has  wbcie* 
withal  to  defend  himself   as  mudi  as  he 

S 'eases,  and  in  all  matters  diaplays  extn» 
nary  skilL  He  haa  shown  down  to  tiw 
present  time  a  great  love  for  poetry,  the 
practice  of  which  he  has  ne^er  intermittei^ 
even  in  the  midst  of  more  serious  occopsp 
tions  and  studies:  accordingly  the  ccnuMUs- 
seurs  in  that  art  and  in  what  is  called  humane 
literature,  have  always  been  looked  opoo  by 
him  with  a  favourable  eye,  and  he  haa  ahovn 
them  the  utmost  possible  courtesy:  this 
taste  in  fine  haa  not  withdrawn  him  firoD 
what  was  of  more  importance  and  more  ne- 
cessanr  for  the  charges  that  snccessiTdy 
passed  through  his  hands,  I  mean  fitun  tke 
study  of  the  laws,  in  which  be  has  labomed 
incessantly  from  his  early  youth  until  of  these 
late  years  with  so  much  the  ereater  appUc^ 
tiou,  because  this  was  required  by  the  cnaife 
of  prefect  of  the  sf^atora  of  justice,  a  ma- 
gistracy which  requires  study  and  the  ntoiost 
and  most  exact  accuracy  for  the  variety 
of  matters  that  concur  in  it.  He  is  nort 
knowing  in  the  aflairs  of  the  world,  and  in 
the  interests  of  princes,  as  mudh  as  if  he 
had  spent  his  lifetime  in  the  schools  of  poK- 
tics.1 
It  is  nowise  necessary  to  extract  more :  in  general  it  is  all  much  alike.  The  finer  traits  of 
tins  intellectual  physiognomy,  whether  because  they  did  not  develope  themselves  tiD  after- 
wards, or  because  Zeno  was  incapable  of  comprehending  them,  are  not  to  be  found  here. 

This  is  just  as  little  the  case  as  respects  the  subsequent  portraits  of  the  pope's  tele^ons, 
or  as  respects  the  cardinals  whom  the  author  minutely  goes  through. 

This  only  is  to  be  noticed  that  he  thought  no  sort  of  service  were  to  be  expected  from 
the  Venetian*  cardinals.  "Priuli,"  says  he,  "languido  di  spirito  come  di  corpo  **  panguid  in 
mind  as  he  is  in  bod^].  Thus  contemptuously  docs  he  speak  of  them.  He  wiu  not  say  a 
word  about  Venier,  m  order  to  avoid  having  anything  to  do  with  his  relations. 

He  then  proceeds  to  political  concerns.  He  is  only  well  pleased  that  thia  time  a  pope 
has  been  elected  who  does  not  doat  upon  the  Spauiards.  Albuquerque  had  found  the  soil 
uncommonly  hard,  and  his  demands  had  been  refused.  The  relation  in  which  Urban  VIU. 
stood  to  France,  is  described  by  Zeno  as  follows : — 

[It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  pontiff 


I 


"Non  h  da  dubitarsi  che  il  pontefice  verso 
il  regno  di  Francia  habbi  molta  propcnsione 
d'  affetto,  additaiiducelo  molte  cougetturc 
probabilissime :  liebbero  a  qucUa  corte  priu- 
cipio  le  sue  grandezze,  alle  quali  se  bene  as- 
cese  per  roerita  proprii,  non  nega  perb  egli 
medisimo  che  di  grande  ajuto  h  fossero  le 
attestationi  d'  Henrico  quarto  della  sodisfat- 
tione  che  haveva  del  suo  modo  di  negotiare 
et  del  pisto  che  sentircbbe  di  vederli  parte- 
cipato  I'honor  solito  a  conferirsi  alii  altn  reai- 
denti  in  quella  carica:  quadra  beuissimo  a 
Sua  S**  il  trattarc  de*  Francesi  ingenuo  ct 
libero,  lontano  dalli  artificii,  lontano  dalle 
duplicity  proprie  delle  altre  nationi;  ha  una 
certa  conformitli  di  gcnio  alle  quality  de' 
studii  alii  quali  s'  applicano  et  de'  quali  si 
dil^tano  piu  li  Francesi,  ch'  h  la  pulitezza 
delle  lettere,  1'  eruditione  piil  acconcia,  la 
poesia,  la  cognitione  delle  liiigue,  in  che  per 
quanto  le  permettono  le  sue  attioni,  a'  h  pigli- 
ato  molto  piacere.  Stima  quel  re^io,  quanto 
ai  possa  dire,  per  reputarlo  equilibrio  dell' 
amoitione  d'  altri,  li  cui  fini  mirano  scnxa 
dubbio  alia  monarchia  imiversale." 


has  an  affectionate  leaning  to  France,  this 
being  signified  to  us  by  many  moat  probable 
conjectures :  at  that  court  his  high  preferments 
commenced,  to  which,  althouffn  ne  rose  by 
merits  of  his  own,  he  himself  does  not  the 
less  deny  that  he  was  greatly  helped  forward 
by  the  attestations  of  Henry  IV.,  of  the 
satisfaction  that  monarch  had  received  from 
his  mode  of  negotiating,  and  of  the  gratifi- 
cation he  felt  at  seeing  him  share  in  the  hon- 
ours usually  conferred  on  the  other  residents 
in  that  charge:  his  holiness  is  very  much 

E leased  with  the  mode  of  dealing  practised 
y  France,  so  ingenuous  and  free,  far  removed' 
from  the  artifices,  far  removed  from  the 
double  dealings  peculiar  to  other  nations:  be 
possesses  a  certam  conformity  of  genioswith 
the  kind  of  studies  to  which  the  Frcndi  are 
most  addicted,  and  in  which  they  take  most 
delight,  that  is  to  say,  polite  literature,  the 
more  elegant  kind  of  erudition,  poetry,  the 
knowledge  of  languages,  in  which  so  fiur  as 
his  active  engagements  will  permit,  be  has 
taken  much  pleasure.  He  thinks  of  that 
king;dom  as  higldy  as  can  be  saiil,  consider* 
ing  it  as  the  counterweight  to  the  ambition 
of  others,  the  grand  object  of  whose  aims  is 
V  >&x\<^aeiX\QTMhly  universal  mooardiy.j 
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The  pope  took  oflenoe  at  the  Venetiani  for  their  being  in  letgue  with  heretica  and  infi- 
ddt.    He  thought  ther  torely  might  have  bad  smne  other  support 

Zeno  conclu&«  while  once  more  recalling  the  sweat  and  toil  that  his  office  had  cost  him, 
the  cnscless  watching*,  the  bitter  rexations  by  which  his  health  had  been  impaired. 
" Nevertheless,''  he  exclaims,  "I  feel  greater  satisfaction  at  having  used  away  my  life  in  my 
country's  serrioe,  than  I  should  have  Celt  had  it  been  in  my  power  to  live  a  whole  century 
happily,  but  unemployed." 

104. 
Relatione  d^;li  eoc*^  sigiion  amb^  straordinarii  Comer,  Erixzo,  Sorauio  e  Zeno  ritomati 
nltimamente  da  Roma,  letta  all'  ecc-*  senato  25  Febr.  1624  (L  e.  M.  V.  1625).— 
[Report  from  the  most  excellent  lords  ambassadors  extraordinary  Comer,  Erixso.  Sor- 
anao  and  Zeno  last  returned  from  Rome  read  to  the  most  excellent  Senate  25th  Feb- 
maiy  1624  (that  is,  M.  V.  1625).] 

A»  pope  Gregory  XV.  declared  that  he  would  no  longer  treat  with  Rainier  Zeno,  the  Venetians 
s«nt  Jerome  Soranso  in  his  place.  Yet  as  we  have  just  seen,  Zeno  was  still  in  Rome 
whoi  Urban  VIII.  was  elected.  Both  were  appointed  to  the  charge  of  sdemnly  congratu- 
lating the  new  pope.  Comer  and  Erixso  appear  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  emlMssy. 

Tm  report  wnich  they  draw  up  in  common,  is  free  from  those  personal  effusions  to  which 
Zeno  alone  was  addicted;  it  acquires  a  certain  importance,  owing  to  the  circumstances  (M 
the  republic  having  become  complicated  anew  through  the  affair  of  the  Valtdine. 

Pope  Urban  seems  to  have  been  much  dissatisfied  with  Venice  for  having  taken  part  in 
the  attadc  made  by  the  French  on  the  papal  garrisons:  "che  i  cannoni  della  rcpublica  si 
fossero  vohati  contra  i  luoghi  tenuti  in  denosito  della  S.  S^,  che  chiam6  luoghi  dell'  istessa 
chiesa  "  [that  the  cannon  m  the  republic  snould  have  been  turned  minst  the  places  held 
in  the  dqwsit  of  his  holiness,  that  are  cnlled  the  places  of  the  church]. 

"Sh  mancano,"  [there  were  not  wanting,]  the  amhassadors  go  on  to  say,  "in  Roma  sog- 
getti  d'  ogni  grado  et  d'  ogni  quality  che  proponevano  a  S.  S**,  come  ella  medesima  d  disse, 
ad  nsare  contra  quell'  ecc"*  seiisto  le  censure  ecrlesiastiche  "  [subjects  in  Rome  of  every 
rank  and  every  quali^,  who  proposed  to  his  holiness,  as  he  himself  told  ns,  to  employ  eccle- 
aiastical  censures  against  that  most  excellent  scuate]. 

They  endeavour  to  excuse  themselves  to  the  best  of  their  power.  They  allege  that  it  is 
the  aim  of  the  Spaniards  to  possess  themselves  of  the  sole  monarchy:  "rendersi  patroni  di 
quelli  passi,  per  facilitarsi  la  monarchia  di  ouesta  provincia; "  [to  make  themselves  masters 
of  those  puses,  in  ortlcr  to  faciliute  their  naving  the  monarchy  of  this  province;]  that  reli- 
gion might  even  be  better  secured;  that  their  allyiug  themselves  with  countries  beyond  the 
Alpa  was  the  less  to  be  bUmed  in  them,  as  the  raising  of  troops  in  the  states  of  the  church 
was  forUdden  them  by  the  popes  themselves. 

Urban  Vni.  had  believed  that  th^  would  make  some  conciliatory  proposals  upon  the 
former  of  these  affairs ;  yet  they  had  no  commission  to  that  effect.  On  his  side  too,  he 
therefore  showed  himself  on  that  account  inaccessible  to  their  requests,  lliey  had  to  be 
contented  with  the  mere  appeasing  of  his  displeasure — "  non  si  impetrava  altro  che  mitiga- 
mento  dell'  acerbitiL  mostrata  del  suo  animo." 

Tliis  they  could  not  have  found  very  difficult.  Already  were  there  appearances  of  Urban's 
anti-Spanish  sentiments.  Ue  declares,  "che  non  poteva  parlar  alto,  perche  troppo  era  cir- 
condato  da'  Spagnoli,  e  che  a  Madrid  lo  chiamavauo  herctico,  ma  che  armato  si  havrebbe 
fstto  rispcttare  [that  he  could  not  speak  high,  because  he  was  too  much  surrounded  with 
SpaniaraSy  uid  that  at  Madrid  they  called  him  heretic,  but  that  armed  he  would  have  made 
himself  respected]. 

These  words  involve  at  once  his  subsequent  views  and  conduct 

It  is  mainly  with  objecis  of  this  sort  that  the  report  before  us  is  occupied:  but  there  is  an 
attempt  made  in  it  besides,  to  describe  the  general  xtate  of  things.  Mark  the  account  given 
of  the  chieft  of  the  administration  in  the  first  times  of  Urban  VIII. 


"  Qnelle  die  di  presente  sono  in  maggior 
autmitii  pressoil  pontefice  nella  essentia  degli 
aflari,  si  ristringouo  nel  sig*  cardinale  Maga- 
lotti  e  nel  sig*  Don  Csrlo  Barberino,  fratello 
didla  Beat"*  Sua.  Mostrano  per6  ambidue 
di  non  conoacere  e  non  havcre  questa  autor- 
itk:  schifano  i  con^ssi,  parono  non  esser 
iufbrmati  dei  negotii,  non  gustano  di  esser 
firequentemente  visitati,  e  cun  questa  maniera 
di  prooeJere,  differente  assai  dal  costume  dei 
paienti  dei  pontefici  passati,  conservano  in 
■naggior  riputatione  la  SaiitiUL  Sua,  volendo 
dar  ad  intendere  che  tiitto  dipende  dai  soli 
eenni  di  leL 

"Era  solita  la  Beat"*  Sua  alle  volte  nelle 
oooorrenxe  piii  gravi  chiamare  anche  a  se  li 
cardinaU  Bandino,  Melini,  Scaglia,  Santa 
Susanna  et  qualche  altro,  perche  conoscendoli 
di  natura  molto  severs,  procorava  con  talc 


[Those  who  at  present  are  in  most  author- 
ity with  the  pontiff  in  the  essence  of  affairs, 
are  confined  to  the  lord  cardinal  Magalotti 
and  the  lord  Don  Carlo  Barberino,  his  beati- 
tude's brother.  Both  would  have  it  appear, 
indeed,  that  they  do  not  admit  and  do  not 
possess  this  authority :  they  decline  holdiug 
interviews,  they  appear  not  to  be  informed 
about  affairs,  they  do  not  relish  being  fre- 
quently visited,  and  with  this  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding, very  different  from  what  was  usual 
with  the  relations  of  past  pontiffs,  they  better 
maintain  his  holiness's  reputation,  desiring 
that  it  should  be  understood  that  all  depends 
on  his  sole  will. 

His  beatitude  was  always  wout,  in  thecal 
of  graver  ocrnrrcnces,  to  call  tu  him  cardinals 
Bandino,  Melini,  Scaglia,  Santa  Susanna, 
and  some  besides,  because  being  known  to  htf 
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coUegio  e  verso  le  pcreone  loro,  non  gik  per- 
clie  volentieri  inclini  o  molto  si  fidi  delle  loro 
opinioni :  e  di  questo  concetto  della  S**  Sua, 
ben  noto  a  detti  cardinali  et  ad  altri,  tutti  se  ne 
dogliono,  diccndo  che  dopo  fatte  le  delibera- 
tiuni  delle  cose  ella  le  communica  per  non 
admettere  il  loro  consi^lio.  E  si  sente  anco 
che  va  ogni  gioruo  pid  tralasciando  queste 
comuuicationi,  unci  omettendu  in  tutto  e  per 
tutto  le  consultation!  con  cardinali,  cosl  per 
conscrvare  in  se  medesimo  il  solo  despotico 
dominio  et  autoritk,  come  anco  perche  cono- 
sceudoli  dipendeuti  et  interessati  chi  per  I'uno 
clii  per  r  altro  principe,  giudica  cosi  con- 
venire  al  suo  servitio  ma^ionueute. 

"  Nelle  occorrentie  della  Rep"  sono  iiiter- 
vcnuti  uellc  consulte  m'  Gessi  e  ni'  di  Mon- 
tefiascone,  come  stati  uoutii  in  onesta  cittk  e 
bene  informati  delle  cose.  £  talvolta  si  h  in- 
trodotto  anche  Ausolo  Badoer,  che  sot  to  altro 
nome  e  cognome  pur  si  trattiene  in  Roma 
positivamente :  h  fatto  sacerdote,  et  habita 
per  sua  maggior  sicureszaunacasacongiunta 
con  il  monasterio  de'  frati  della  scalla,  nella 
cui  chiesa  h  solito  celebrare  la  niessa.  Ma 
come  habbiamo  detto,  il  card'  Magalotti  et  il 
sig*  Carlo  Barberino  sono  le  stelle  fisse  di 

auel  tirmaraeiito :  et  i  negotii  ridotti  in  queste 
ue  sole  teste  passano  con  molta  secretena, 
sicche  quello  che  non  si  pub  peuetrare  con  la 
congettura  ovvero  che  noii  viene  riferito  daJ 
medesimo  pontcfice,  dificilmente  si  pu6  sa- 
pcre  per  altra  via. 

"II  sig*  Don  Carlo  mo«tra  la  istcssa  indi- 
pondeuza  ila  principi  nella  quale  profcssu 
conservarsi  Sua  S**.  E  in  etk  di  58  anni,  ben 
complcssionato  c  forte.  E  incliiiuto  alia  sod- 
disfatione  de'  popnli  per  conse^^'a^e  la  citt<\ 
abbondante  di  tutte  le  cose.  Nella  sua  casa 
h  buon  cconomo,  et  ha  mira  di  far  denari 
assai,  sapondo  egli  molto  bene  che  1'  oro  ac- 
crcsce  la  ripiitatione  agli  huomini,  ami  V  oro 
gli  inalza  e  li  di>tingue  vantagposaniente 
iicl  conspetto  del  mondo:  oltro  cue  si  ticne 
per  massima  comiine  non  esscr  conveniente 
11^  ragionevolc  che  chi  una  volta  h  stato  pa- 
rente  del  papa,  resri  dopo  la  sua  morte  in 
angusta  fort  una.  E  huomo  di  poche  parole, 
ma  seusitivo.  lla  mostrato  somma riverenza 
verso  la  sereniss^ima  Republica,  et  havendo 
noi  nel  complir  scco  detto  che  auguravamo 
lun^hi  anni  a  Sua  Beat"*,  ci  rispose  egli  con 
qiiaiche  acerbitJi  che  quando  il  papa  havesse 
ad  easerc  rispettato  et  honorato  come  pnpa, 
alluderido  alle  cose  correnti  della  Valtellina, 
li  dcsi<lerava  vita  lunga,  ma  che  quando  ha- 
vesse dovuto  seguir  altrimrnti,  pregava  il 
eig*  dio  a  chiamarlo  a  se  quanto  prima. 

"11  card'  Magalotti  professa  egli  ancora 
vivere  indipendente.  E  huomo  sagacc  et  ac- 
corto :  mostra  grande  vivacity  di  spirito  e 
d*  inquietesza,  et  b  in  concetto  di  poter  esser 
giiadagnato.  Crescendo  in  ct^  et  espcrienza 
il  card"  nepote  si  crede  che  non  passeranuo 
d'accordo  insieme  e  che  il  papa  peuscrSli  pcrb  di 
vulersene  in  qualche  legatione  opportuna- 
n.eute." 


tppearanres  to  give  a  mark  of  refpect  for  the 
sacred  college  and  their  persons,  oj  no  mens 
because  he  was  willingly  inclined  to,  or  bid 
much  confidence  in,  their  opinions :  snd  tim 
conceit  of  his  holiness,  well  Known  to  theiiid 
cardinals  and  others,  is  matter  of  grief  to  ill, 
it  being  said  that  after  matters  haTebeald^ 
liberated  upon  he  then  communicates  tlieH, 
so  as  to  leave  no  room  for  their  adviee.  Asd 
it  is  perceived  also  that  he  is  dail^  dor  tad 
more  leaving  off  these  communications,  nther 
omitting  in  everything  and  for  eve^thin; 
consultations  with  the  cardinals,  botb  topm* 
serve  in  himself  the  sole  and  absolute  do- 
ininion  and  authority,  and  also  because,  knor* 
ing  them  to  be  dependent  on  and  in  the  ]>• 
terest,  one  of  this  and  the  other  of  that  prince^ 
he  considers  that  this  suits  his  service  oert. 

In  matters  touching  the  republic;  the  con- 
sultations are  attended  by  monsignon  Gen 
and  Moutefiascone,  as  having  b(MU  nimooi 
in  this  city  and  well  informed  on  alEuis. 
And  sometimes  there  has  also  been  intn* 
duced  Ansolo  Badoer,  who  resides  modet^ 
in  Rome  under  another  name  and  surname: 
he  has  become  a  priest,  and  for  his  greater 
security  inhabits  a  house  adjoining  the  nso- 
uastery  of  the  friars  della  tealla,  in  whcie 
church  he  usually  says  mass.  Bat  as  we 
have  said,  cardinal  Magalotti  and  signor  Caxlo 
Barberino  are  the  fix^  stars  of  that  firms* 
ment :  and  the  affairs  referred  to  Uiese  two 
heads  pass  with  great  secrecy,  so  that  what 
canuot  be  pei:etratcd  by  guessing,  or  does 
nut  happen  to  be  told  by' the  pontiff  himsdl, 
it  is  hard  to  find  out  by  any  other  way. 

Signor  Don  Carlo  shows  the  same  in;le- 
pendencc  of  princes  that  his  holiness  pro- 
fesses himself.  He  is  58  years  old,  of  a  good 
constitution  and  strong.  Ue  is  inclinra  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  peoples  b^  keeping  the 
cities  well  supplied  with  all  things.  In  bis 
own  house  he  is  a  good  manager,  and  aims  at 
making  a  deal  of  money,  knowing  very  well 
that  gold  enhances  men's  reputation,  that 
gold  also  raises  and  distinguishes  them  ad- 
vantageously in  the  eyes  of  the  world ;  besides 
that  it  is  most  commonly  held  not  to  be  fit- 
ting or  reasonable  that  he  who  has  once  been 
the  pope's  relation,  should  be  left  after  bis 
death  in  narrow  circumstances.  He  is  a  man 
of  few  words,  but  sensitive.  He  has  shown 
the  utmost  reverence  for  the  most  serene  re- 
public, and  on  our  saying,  in  iuterclianging 
compliments  with  him,  that  we  wished  long 
years  to  his  beatitude,  he  answered  us  with 
some  bitterness  that  had  the  pope  been  to  be 
respected  and  honoured  as  pope,  alluding  to 
the  current  affairs  of  the  Valteline,  he  would 
have  wished  that  he  might  live  long,  but 
since  it  had  been  to  be  otherwise,  he  praydl 
the  Lord  God  to  call  him  to  himself  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Cardinal  Magalotti  professes  that  he  too 
lives  independently.  He  is  a  sagacious  and 
prudent  man :  he  shows  ^at  mental  viva- 
city and  restlessness,  and  it  is  thought  that 
he  may  be  gained.  Growing  in  age  and  ex- 
perience, the  canlinal  nephew  thinks  to  him- 
self that  they  will  not  go  on  harmomously 
toother,  and  that  the  pope,  therefore,  will 
Uuuk  o(  availing  himself  of  his  services  in 
,  caWQlu«^\Sivnsi<&V.i8bNJtf»x^ 
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Inttnittione  a  M"  Saochetti  Tescoro  di  Ghravina,  nunzio  destinato  di  N.  &"  per  ]a  M^ 
catf .  1624. — n^nstructions  to  monaignor  Sacchetti,  bishop  of  GraTina,  nuucio  appointed 
from  OUT  lord  for  hia  catholic  miyesty.  1624.]    (Barber,  fol.  26  learea.) 

Saochetti's  commiarions  relate  L  to  the  internal  affairs  of  Spain,  II.  to  the  general  affairs  of 
Europe. 

L  Tliere  were  at  all  times  quarrels  of  rarious  lands  betwixt  Rome  and  Spain.  The  Roman 
Dout»  in  particular,  had  taken  it  ill  that  a  cardinal  like  Lerma  should  be  denrived  of  his 
revenues  and  arraigned  before  a  secular  tribunal.  While  the  pope  endeavourea  to  stay  the 
pvogreas  of  this  proceeding,  he  made  Lerma  also  be  warned  to  resign  all  hope  of  earthly 
Snndenr :  that  nothing  indeed  was  now  to  be  effected  since  Olivares  stood  so  high  in  favour, 
lad  that  be  should  make  up  his  mind,  after  having  lived  so  long  to  others,  now  to  live  to 
Qod.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nuncio  was  addressed  to  Olivarex  with  whom  the  Roman 
Doort  was  still  on  good  terms.  This  was  attended  with  the  following  remarkable  result : — 
"  E  awenuto  che  la  gelosia  della  regina  per  oualche  sospetto  d'  altri  amori  del  re  V  ha  pro- 
rocata  a  dolersene  coi  re  di  Francia  suo  fratello,  a  segno  tale  che  venne  pensiero  a  ^uesto  di 
Gtf  doglianxe  c  qucrele  pubbliche  contro  il  cognato.  Di  cio  scrisse  1'  antecessore  di  V.  S***  c 
ehe  vi  haveva  posto  rimedio  con  far  confidente  della  regina  il  conte  Otivares  di  diffidentissimo 
die  era  prima.'' — [It  so  happened  that  the  jealousy  of  the  queen,  excited  by  some  suspicion 
of  the  kmg's  having  other  objects  of  affection,  provoked  her  to  complain  on  the  subject  to 
the  king  of  France  ner  brother,  to  such  a  degree  that  the  latter  had  thoughts  of  making 
public  complaints  against  his  brother-in-law.  Your  lordship's  predecessor  wrote  of  this,  arxl 
tliat  he  haci,  by  way  of  remedy,  restored  the  queen's  confidence  in  Olivarez,  of  whom  she 
had  been  at  first  most  distrustful.] 

Hie  nuucio  was  directed  also  to  the  grand  inquisitor.  He  was  still  further  to  stimulate 
him  to  vigilance  against  the  introduction  of  heretical  books  into  Spain  and  the  Indies. 

IL  People  in  Spain  had  conceived  the  idea  of  putting  the  German  line,  by  means  of  two 
new  marriages,  in  ouiet  possession  of  its  last  acquisitions.  The  hereditary  pnnce  of  the 
Palatinate  and  Betnlemgabor  were  both  to  be  married  to  imperial  princesses :  thus  it  w&i 
hoped  that  the  Unngnrian,  and  still  more  the  German  troubles,  might  be  composed.  People 
vould  not  at  first  believe  this  at  Rome.  Notwithstanding,  fresh  iutelli'i;ence  left  no  further 
room  for  doubt.  The  pope  hastened  to  make  representations  to  the  kings  against  it.  It 
waa  seen  from  letters  that  it  was  nowise  the  inteutiou  of  the  English,  even  though  the 
prinoe  of  the  Palatinate  were  sent  to  the  imperial  court,  that  he  should  be  idlowc<l  to  becoiut; 
ft  Roman  catholic.  And  would  people  trust  to  so  uncertain  a  person  as  Gabor  ?  He  could 
not  believe  or  approve  of  it.  He  commissions  his  nuncio  to  oppose  it  wiih  all  his  might. — 
"  V.  8^ ,  ma  con  destrexza  et  a  tempo,  facci  per  impedirii  (qucsti  due  matrimonj)  tutto  quello 
die  nmanamente  pu6." 

We  know  that  pope  Urban  himself  took  part  in  causing  these,  if  not  very  far-seeing,  yet 
irell-intended  plans  to  miscarry.  The  mission  of  Rota,  which  we  liave  spokeu  of,  is  explaiucd 
by  these  exprcssious. 
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Enitrattionc  a  V.  S^*  arcivescovo  di  Dnmiata  e  chierico  di  camera  per  la  nuntiatnra  ordinaria 
al  re  crist**.  23  Genu.  1624. — [Instructions  to  your  lordship,  archbishop  of  Damiata, 
and  clerk  to  the  chamber,  for  the  ordinary  nundoship  to  the  most  christian  king.  23^1 
January,  1624.] 

Collateral  to  Sacchetti's  instructions. 

The  pope  here  also  condemns,  in  the  warmest  manner,  the  above  plan  for  the  restitution 
at  the  ralatinate :  he  calls  upon  the  king's  influence  to  induce  Saxony  not  to  set  himself  in 
imposition  to  the  progress  of  the  Bavarian  power.  Moreover  he  wished  for  nothing  mote 
loan  that  Orange  should  be  ravaged,  which  was  but  a  rendezvous  for  the  heretics. 

Bat  what  is  of  most  importance  is  the  internal  affairs.  King  Louis  XIII.  is  described 
Oma:— 


U  re  ^  fuori  di  modo  virtuoso  et  abbor- 
tutti  oiiei  vitii  che  sogliono  accoinpa- 
rnarsi  alU  dominatione :  non  b  altiero,  ma 
Enmanissimo ;  noii  h  amatore  della  propria 
opinione,  mapi(kvolentiericrede  a  buoni  con- 
ngli:  non  amailriposo, ma ededitoalle fetiche 
B  le  toUera  fortemente,  senza  conoscere  altro 
piacere  che  quello  della  caccia  :  non  nutrisce 
peaaieri  dimessi,  ma  h  avidissimo  di  gloria. 


The  king  is  virtuous  beyond  measure,  an. I 
abhors  all  those  vices  which  usually  accom- 
pany domination:  he  is  not  haughty,  but 
most  affable ;  not  self-opinionative,  but  woiilti 
rather  listen  to  good  advice :  he  does  not  lo^  o 
repose,  but  is  devoted  to  labour,  and  bears  ic 
bravely,  relishing  no  gratification  but  that  of 
hunting:  he  does  not  nourish  abject  thoughts, 
but  is  most  greedy  of  glory,  without  at  all 
dilungarsi  pnnto  dalla  pietk.  Con  la  .  neglecting  piety.  His  majesty  is  influence<l 
i^S.  possono  i  ministri  di  stato  eti  ser>'enti  I  by  the  ministers  of   state,  and  those  who 


adle  caccie,  a  quali  volentieri  s'  accosta  per  ,  attend  him  to  the  chase,  with  whom  he  likes 
fodere  la  UbertJi,  che  non  concede  la  stretta  j  to  enjoy  that  easy  intercourse  which  is  not 
nmtica  de'  prandi.    H  piii  caro  di  (]uelli  che  .  allowed  by  the  etiquette  of  high  Ufe.    The 
MBno  V  adito  a  S.  M**  con  oocasione  delle    greatest  favoimle  %m<ock^  >2mma  'vXstic^  \an^ 
SHaesitf  i  U Mignon  di  Toirms^  haomo  canto  e  |  aoceta  to  Yua  ii^^eiX^,  wx)EraxiXivb%^Me»3s^^^ 
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prudente,  che  non  si  rimescola  ne^li  affari  di 
8Uto  per  aacondere  la  sua  autorita,  ma  ne  ^ 
capace."    .    .    . 


is  the  lord  de  Toiras,  a  warr  and  pmdent 
mail,  who  does  uot  mix  himself  up  with  state 
affairs  in  order  to  conceal  his  aathority,  Iwt 
he  is  capable  of  conductiiig  them.] 

Among  these  princes,  Roman  Catholicism  was  now  making  splendid  progress.  Thenmicio 
was  directed  to  do  his  utmost  to  aid  all  the  famous  missions,  especially  in  the  soath  of 
France,  and  to  defend  their  interests  at  the  ro>  al  court. 

But  just  at  this  time  the  opposition  of  the  Gallican  principles  likewise  begins  to  bestir  itself 
invincibly  and  with  ever-renoTated  vigour. 

Part  at  least  of  the  members  of  the  Sorbonne  propounded  the  doctrine  of  the  indepeodeaoe 
of  the  civil  power,  and  the  divine  right  of  bishops.  Some  were  already  giving  cnrreocy  to 
the  opinion,  that  it  behoved  parish  priests  to  be  as  powerful  in  their  parishes  as  bishops  m 
their  oishoprics.  These  opinions  the  pope  thought  abominable.  He  was  excessively  annoyed 
that  Richer,  who  dcfendea  them  with  extraordinary  zeal,  notwithstanding  his  being  exeom* 
mnnicated,  should  make  no  account  of  that,  but  continue  to  say  mass  as  usual. 

Meanwhile  the  parliaments  endeavoured  effectually  to  limit  the  church's  iurisdictioa.  The 
appeals,  come  d^abut,  the  investigations  into  the  despatch  of  the  dataria,  the  assaults  on  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  appeared  to  the  pope  as  so  many  nsurpations. 

"  Favoriacono  chiunque  ad  essi  ricorre,  et  (They  favour  all  who  have  recourse  to  then* 

in  quests  maniera  procurauo  di  soggiogarc  le  and  in  this  manner  endeavour  to  subkct  pio> 

provincie  a  loro  non  soggette,  come  la  Bre-  vinces  not  subject  to  them,  such  as  ^BritUoy, 

tagua,  la  Provenza  e  la  Borgembrescia."  Provence,  and  Burgundy.] 

Thev  interfered,  also,  in  the  prohibition  of  books.  The  nuncios  would  willinely  have  pro* 
hihited  such  works  as  those  of  de  Thou  and  Richer,  but  they  found  it  impossibfe.  The  new 
nuncio  was  directed  rather  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  hurtful  books  than  to  wait  till  they 
appeared. 

[The  printing  presses  are  the  nurses  ol 
false  doctrines :  and  it  is  necessary  that  yoa 
endeavour  to  acquire  the  favour  of  the  book- 
sellers, in  order  that  they  may  give  notice 
successively  of  the  books  that  are  sent  to 
press :  seeing  that,  after  being  printed,  difr 
culties  occur  in  getting  them  prohibited.] 


M 


'  Le  stampe  de'  libri  sono  il  fomite  deUe 
false  dottrine  :  et  h  necessario  che  ella  pro- 
curi  di  tenersi  amorevoli  i  librari,  accioche 
I'avisino  di  mano  in  maiio  de'  libri  che  si 
stampano:  imperoche  stampati  che  sono, 
porta  seco  difficolUL  di  otteuere  la  prohibi- 
tione." 


It  is  evident  that  already  the  entire  struggle  between  the  Curia  and  Gallicism  had  com- 
menced, that  stniggle  whicli,  in  various  phases,  agitated  the  different  periods  of  the  oM 
Bourbon  monarchy. 

107. 

InstruttioneaV.  S'*'  mons'  Campeg^,vescovodi  Cesena,  destinato  daN.  Sig*  suonnntioal 
S"*  Sig*  duca  di  Savoia,  1624. — [Instructions  to  your  lordship,  monsignor  Campeggi, 
bishop  of  Cesena,  appointed  by  oiur  lord  his  nuncio  to  the  most  serene  duke  of  Savoy. 
1624.] 

The  interest  of  these  instructions  is  enhanced  by  the  additional  light  they  throw  on  the 
result  of  Don  Tobias  Corona's  mission.  We  see  that  the  plan  meditated  against  Geneva 
misgave,  owing  especially  to  the  opposition  it  experienced  from  Luines  and  Rohan,  who  «'ere 
still  powerful,  and  from  the  respect  commanded  by  the  Hu<^ueuots  in  general;  but  that  it 
was  by  no  means  relinquished  on  that  account. 


*'  Da  chi  vcnisse  il  motivo  di  tal  impresa, 
dal  papa  o  dal  duca,  non  si  sa  bene  :  perche 
il  poutefice  lascib  brevi  e  lettere  di  esorta- 
tione  al  medesimo  sig*  duca  et  al  principe  del 
Piemonte,  dondc  poteva  farsi  congettura  che 
il  papa  ne  fosse  autore :  ma  ncl  ricevere  I'  es- 
ortatione  si  mostri>  tanto  pronta  l'  A.  S.  che 
non  parve  lontano  dal  vero  il  credere  che  ha- 

vesse  indotto  il  papa  a  scrivergli Le 

difficult^  che  incontro  il  padre  Corona,  non 
furono  dalla  parte  del  re  e  della  regina,  che 
piegarono  subito  alle  persuasioni  ponteficie, 
ma  dalla  parte  del  contestabile  Luines,  seg:ui- 
tato  da  principali  miiiistri,  o  per  proprio  in- 
terresse  o  per  adulatione,  e  da  alcuni  grandi 
del  partito  Ugonotto.  A  Luines  si  crede 
che  instillasse  questa  avcrsione  all'  impresa 
il  duca  di  Roano,  e  ccrcandosi  della  cagione 
che  ha  potuto  spignere  qnesto  ad  opporvisi, 
altra  non  se  ue  trova,  fuori  della  propria  iucli- 
natione  al  roantenimento  degli  eretici,  essendo 
egli  tale,  che  i\  timore  di  perdere  i\  seguito 


[It  is  not  well  known  who  first  suggested 
this  enterprise,  whether  the  pope  or  the  duke; 
for  the  pontiff  sent  brieves  and  letters  of  ex- 
hortation  to  the  said  lord  duke  and  to  the 
prince  of  Piedmont,  whence  it  may  be  con- 
jectured that  the  pope  was  its  author;  but 
his  most  serene  highness  showed  so  much 
readiness  to  receive  exhortation,  that  it  does 
not  seem  far  from  the  truth  to  believe  tiiat  he 

had  induced  the  ))0pe  to  write  to  him 

The  difficulties  encountered  bv  Father  Corona 
were  not  on  the  part  of  the  Icing  and  queen, 
who  yielded  at  once  to  the  pontifical  pertna- 
sious,  but  on  the  part  of  the  constable  Li^es, 
followed  by  the  leading  ministers,  from  an  eye 
to  their  own  interests  or  from  adulation,  and 
by  some  grandees  of  the  Huguenot  party. 
The  duke  of  Rohan  is  thought  to  have  instilled 
into  Luines  this  aversion  to  the  enterprise; 
and  if  we  ask  what  was  the  cause  that  was 
powerful  enough  to  stimulate  him  to  oppose 
\t,  noue  can  be  found  but  his  oun  desu«  to 


deatro  aJla  Fnada,  meutre  che  i  segu&ci  «uol  \  Veep  \i^  >X!kft  Yketc\AK»,^SDsX  V)fd&%  tsntamount 
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havessero  haruto  t  soocorrere  i  Oenerriui.  D 
timtUUo  del  padre  Tobbia  rettb  a  ee^o  che 
Don  Bolamente  il  re  non  rimase  offeso  di  questa 
miaaione,  ma  niuno,  etiando  di  quelU  che 
r  intendesaero  bene,  hebbe  ardire  di  biaai- 
marla:  e  aolamente  disaero  alcuni  che  non 
arm  qnello  il  tempo  di  intraprendere  un  tanto 
afiSare ;  altri,  che  non  doveva  il  duca  mettere 
in  queste  atrette  il  re  ae  non  dopo  il  fatto, 
impenhooche  allora  S.  M**  non  havrebbe  po- 
tato non  dar  lode  alia  pietk  e  generoait^  del 
duca,  ma  che  antecedentemente  non  doveva 
la  M**  S.  violare  quella  fede  aotto  la  ouale 
penaano  di  ripoaare  aicuri  i  Generrini.  JDall' 
nova  in  qua  ai  h  creduto  che  il  aig*  duca  peuai 
a  tentare  la  via  d'una  aorpreaa,  e  adeaao  non 
■e  ne  ha  piii  dubbj,  imperdocche  S.  A.  ae  n'6 
dichiarata  con  la  8**  di  N.  Sig",  aupplicandola 
a  volerlo  aaautere.  La  S**  S.  ha  riapoato 
die  volentieh  e  con  quel  medeaimo  modo  che 
feoe  papa  Giegorio :  ma  perche  U  neceaaario 
■cgreto  della  aorpreaa  non  h  capaoe  di  queata 
TM,  S.  A.  ai  ^  rivoltata  a  coutentarai  che  N. 
^S^  ^  prometta  di  fare  taU  ufficii  col  re 
chriatianiaaimo  dopo  il  fatto  che  la  M**  S. 
non  habbi  a  adegnaraene." 


to  the  dread  of  his  loaing  a  body  of  followers 
within  France,  while  hia  followera  would  have 
had  to  auccour  Geneva.  The  negotiation  of 
Father  Tobiaa  went  ao  £ur,  that  not  only  the 
king  waa  not  offended  at  that  miaaion,  but 
none  even  of  thoae  who  ahould  have  under- 
atood  it  well  dared  to  oenaure  it :  and  only 
Bome  aaid  that  that  waa  not  the  time  to  take 
iu  hand  ao  great  an  affair ;  othera  aaid,  that 
the  duke  ought  not  to  have  placed  the  king 
in  auch  a  difemma  until  after  the  thing  waa 
done,  for  that  then  the  king  could  not  but 
have  commended  the  duke'a  piety  and  gene- 
roaity,  but  that  antecedently  ma  majesty  waa 
bound  not  to  violate  the  faith  under  which 
the  Geneveae  thought  that  thev  aecurely  re- 
poaed.  It  haa  been  believed  hitherto  that 
the  duke  thinka  of  attempting  a  aurpriae,  and 
now  this  cannot  be  doubted,  aince  hia  hi^h- 
neaa  has  communicated  on  the  aubject  with 
the  holiueaa  of  our  lord,  beaeeching  him  to 
aaaiat  him.  His  holineaa  haa  repUra,  that  lie 
will  do  ao  willingly,  and  in  the  aame  manner 
that  pope  Gregory  did :  but  becauae  the  ne- 
ceasaiy  aecrecy  of  a  aurpriae  ia  incompatible 
with  that  course,  hia  highneaa  haa  declined 
it,  and  ia  content  that  our  lord  ahould  pro- 
miae  uaing  hia  influence  with  the  most  chris- 
tian king  in  auch  a  way  after  the  thing  ia 
done,  that  hia  nugesty  ahall  have  no  cauae  to 
be  angry.] 

Here,  moreover,  some  matters  specially  Fiemonteae,  are  apoken  of.  The  aymptoma  of 
nib8e(|iient  contentiona  begin  to  appear.  The  duke  preferred  a  claim  to  the  nomination  to 
the  epiacopal  aeea :  the  pope  would  allow  him  only  the  right  of  recommendation :  he  ahowa 
bia  diBaatiafartion  at  aome  ourdena  impoaed  on  the  clergy. 

108. 

Baggoaglio  dello  atato  di  religione  nel  regno  di  Boemia  e  aue  provincie  incorporate.  1624. — 
[Account  of  the  atate  of  religion  in  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  and  ita  incorporated  pro- 
vincea.    1624.] 

Charki  Cara£h  arrived  at  Prague  in  1621,  and  at  once  went  to  the  work  to  which  he  had 
been  apedally  comnuaaioned  b^  pope  Gregory  XV.,  namely,  to  auperintend  the  reatoration  of 
Aoman  a^olidam  in  Bohenua. 

Eighteen  montha  thereafter,  aa  he  himaelf  aaya — conaequently  in  November  1622 — he 

drew  op,  under  the  title  Relatio  Bohemica,  a  report  on  hia  procecdinga,  which  he  aent  to  the 

newly  founded  Propaganda.    I  saw  the  original  of  the  aame  which  waa  circulated  among  the 

ncminera  of  the  congrepition ;  these  were  cardinala  Sauli,  Bandini^Barbcrini  (afterwarda 
Urban  -----  -  — 

Sigrato, 
report  from  it. 

Caraffa  enlar^d  thia  first  report  fourteen  months  after,  consequently  in  January  1624, 
and  despatched  it,  under  the  above  title,  to  Urban  Vlil.,  "  iu  order,''  aa  he  aaya, "  atill  further 
to  inflame  hia  patmial  seal  to  love  towards  Bohemia." 

We  have  a  copious  printed  work  of  Caraffa'a — Commentaria  de  Oermania  taera  rettau' 
fvto— one  of  the  most  important  aourcea  for  the  hiatory  of  the  firat  ten  yeara  of  the  Thirty 
Yean*  War.  But  it  ia  evident,  that  in  it  he  could  not  enter  ao  fully  into  the  Bohcmiaii 
proceedings,  which  he  alwaya  thinks  of  with  predilection,  aa  in  a  work  specially  destined  to 
the  labject :  and  a  printed  work,  too,  makes  it  necessary  to  have  an  eye  to  what  may  be 
tlioa|[ht  in  other  quarters.  On  the  other  hand,  the  report  is  expressed  without  any  restraint 
in  pomt  of  fact  or  feeling. 

It  comprisea,  indeed,  the  commencement  only  of  the  Bohemian  revolution,  but  for  that  it 
IS  really  of  great  value. 

I  have  already  availed  myaelf  of  it  in  my  narrative ;  yet,  aa  the  caae  required,  with  great 
conciaenesa :  here  1  will  add  some  particulars,  from  which  it  will  appear  under  what  difficiiU 
tiea^  created  diiefly  by  the  government  of  the  country,  the  nuncio  carried  his  views  into 
eflbet. 

I.  INTRODUCTION  OF  THS  LATIN  RITUAL. 


VIII.^,  Borgia  (anerwards  Urban's  keen  opponent),  Ubaldini,  Santa  Susanna,  Valcrio 
0,  Zollem,  and  the  prelates  Vives,  Aguochi,  Scala.    Zollern  was  to  take  a  co])y  and 


"  Harendo  io  tenuto  sopra  do  propoaito  col 

Plateis  e  oonsiderando,  aicome  qud  pochi 

Boemi  die  erano  cattolid  fre<}uentavano  in 

ogm  modo  le  diiese  di  nottro  nto,  dove  pure 

II. 


[Having  had  a  conference  on  this  aubject 
with  Plateia,  and  conaidering  how  thoae  few 
Bohemiana  that  were  cathailijca,fN<^Misi!ln^'vvv 
every  way  the  dt^nSkitia  ^  ^sox  "cK^ad^^^tftS^ 
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tacoltavano  i  diviiii  iiffid  in  lingua  latinn,  giu- 
dicai  non  essere  disperabile  che  1'  istesso  po- 
tessero  fare  anche  quelli  che  di  nnovo  si  con- 
Tertissero,  iusimiaudosi  massime  loro  da  pre- 
dicatori  che  questa  lingua  sia  quasi  iu  un 
certo  modo  d'  essenza  ne  divini  uffici  in  tutti 
li  paesi  cattolici  e  particolarineute  iu  quelle 
chiese  che  si  compreudono  sotto  rimperio 
occidentale,  per  segno  della  superioritii  e 
maggioranza  della  chiesa  Romana  lopra 
tiitte  le  altre :  per6  diedi  ordine  ad  esso  Pla- 
teia,  che  quauto  prima  havesse  potuto,  usaase 
ogni  luo  studio  per  restituire  1  uso  del  pre- 
detto  idioma  in  quelle  chiese  che  gik  si  erano 
leyate  di  mano  a^li  eretici.  Onde  il  giomo 
de'  santi  apostoli  Siraone  e  Giuda  dell  anno 
1621,  con  1  occasione  di  essere  stata  proyista 
dall'  arcivescoTO  di  parroco  cattolico  la  chiesa 
di  Santo  Stefano,  priucipale  parrocchia  di  Terra 
nuova,  habitata  dal  piil  miimto  volgo,  tra  il 

aoale  lono  pochissimi  cattolici,  fu  celebrata 
[la  presenza  di  numero  grandissimo  di  here- 
tid  nclli  predetta  chiesa  1' immaculatissimo 
lacrificio  della  mossa  in  lingua  latina  con 
r  aspersione  dell'  acqua  beuedettn,  con  1'  in- 
Tocatione  de'  sauti  e  con  tutti  i  riti  romani, 
due  secoli  dopo  che  n'era  stata  esclusa  la 
liugua  latina,  e  che  per  molti  aiuii  non  vi  si 
era  celebrato  n^  nell'  uiio  n^  nell'  altro  idio- 
ma. II  quale  esempio  hanno  poi  seguito  con 
le  chiese  della  dttk  tutti  i  luoghi  del  regno 
•enza  sentirsi  romore  o  strepito  alcuuo  nd 
popolo :  et  io  essendo  in  Praga  ho  visto  deHo 
I>opulo  stare  con  molta  attentione  alle  fun- 
tioui  divine." 


moreover  they  heard  the  divine  offices  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  1  judged  that  we  should  not 
despair  of  the  same  being  done  by  thote  vho 
should  be  converted  anew,  chiefly  through 
having  it  insinuated  in  them  by  preadiers, 
that  this  tongue  is,  as  it  were,  in  a  oertaio 
measure,  of  the  essence  of  the  divine  c^kei 
in  all  catholic  countries,  and  particulariy  in 
those  churches  that  are  comprised  under  the 
western  empire,  intimating  the  superiority 
and  pre-eminence  of  the  Roman  chundi  above 
aU  the  rest :  accordingly  I  gave  orders  to  tiie 
said  Plateis,  that  as  soon  as  it  should  be  is 
his  power,  he  should  use  his  utmost  endea- 
vours to  restore  the  use  of  the  said  idicm  in 
those  churches  that  had  already  been  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  heretics.  Hence,  on 
the  day  of  the  holy  apostles  Simon  and  Jade, 
in  1621,  on  the  occasion  of  St  Stephen's 
church  being  provided  by  the  archbishop  with 
a  cathoUc  pnest,  it  being  the  chief  paiish 
church  of  the  New  Land,  inhabited  by  the 
meanest  of  the  common  people,  among  whom 
there  are  the  fewest  catholics,  there  wascde* 
brated,  in  the  presence  of  a  very  great  nom- 
ber  of  heretics  in  the  said  church,  the  moat 
immaculate  sacrifice  of  the  mass  in  the  said 
Latin  tongue,  together  with  the  sprinklinr 
of  holy  water,  the  invocation  of  saints,  andaU 
the  Roman  rites,  two  centuries  after  the  Latin 
tongue  had  been  abolished,  and  after  the  lapse 
of  many  years  in  which  it  had  not  been  cele- 
brated either  in  the  one  idiom  or  the  other. 
Which  example  was  then  followed,  together 
with  the  churches  of  the  city,  by  aU  places  in 
the  kingdom,  without  any  rumour  or  tumult 
being  felt  among  the  people :  and  I,  whUe  in 
Prague,  have  seen  the  said  people  stand  with 
much  attention  at  the  divine  offices.] 


II.  TAKING  AWAY  OF  THE  CUP. 


"  Inteso  poi  da  me  il  senso  della  sacra  con- 
gregatione  del  santo  ufficio  per  le  lettere  e 
schtture  all'  hora  mandatemi,  risolvei  di  vie- 
tarlo  (il  calice)  onninaniente  e  non  dar  pi{l 
orecchie  alle  dance  e  preghiere  di  detti  reg- 
nicoli,  argomentaudo  cue  se  havessero  voluto 
essere  obbedienti  figli  di  santa  chiesa,  cam- 
minerebbero  cosl  in  questa  come  in  oguialtra 
cosa  di  concerto  col  rcstante  del  corpo  catto- 
lico I  ma  se  sfuggissero  di  reccdere  da  questo 
abuso  radicato  anche  negli  animi  de'  cattolici 
per  la  pretesa  concessioue  di  Pio  quarto,  te- 
nerlo  per  segno  di  superbia  et  ostinatione  e 
per  indido  di  non  veri  cattolici :  onde  tralas- 
ciato  ogni  altro  rispetto  e  timorc  allegato  da 
politid,  i  quali  da  questa  iiovitii  inimagina- 
vano  soUevationi  o  mine  irremediabili,  feci 
prohibire  a  tutti  li  parrochi  che  non  por^es- 
sero  ad  alcuna  persona  la  specie  del  vmo, 
comandando  loro  che  a  chiunque  le  doman- 
dava  ambedue,  chiedessero  sc  era  cattolico,  e 
confessandosi  tale  gli  enunciassero  la  neccs- 
sitik  di  ubbedire  al  rito  Romano  il  quale 
esdude  i  laici  dal  calice.  Cosl  molti  che  non 
erano  tocchi  da  vero  zelo,  sentendo  questo  si 
rimanevano  nella  loro  ostinatione,  non  commu- 
nicando  nh  ndl'  una  n&  nell'  altra  forma,  e  noi  in- 
tanto  conseguivamo  l'  intento  nostro,  che  non 
si  porgeva  il  calice :  ma  non  fti  per6  niuno  di 
quei  preti  tomati  all'  obbedienza  che  have- 
vuio  ID  cum  Je  cliiese  TccoDciliate  il  quai\e 


[Having  aften»-ards  ascertained  the  seuti- 
ments  of  the  sacred  congregation  of  the  holy 
office,  by  the  letters  and  writings  then  sent 
me,  1  resolved  to  forbid  the  cup  entirely, 
and  to  give  no  more  heed  to  the  prattle  and 
prayers  of  the  natives,  arguing  with  them 
that  if  they  wished  to  be  obedient  children 
of  holy  church,  they  will  conduct  them* 
selves,  both  in  this  and  in  everything  else,  in 
concert  with  the  rest  of  the  cathohc  body; 
but  should  they  avoid  receding  from  this 
abuse  which  is  rooted  farther  iu  the  minds  of 
catholics  by  appealing  to  the  concessions  of 
Pius  IV.,  to  accoimt  it  a  mark  of  pride  and 
obstinacy,  and  as  an  index  of  their  not  bdng 
true  catholics  :  hence,  laying  aside  evei^ 
other  consideration  and  fear,  sJlegcd  by  poli- 
tidans  who  imagined  that  this  innovation 
would  produce  insurrections  and  irremediable 
ruin,  I  issued  a  prohibition  to  all  the  parish 
priests,  against  presenting  to  any  one  the 
species  of  wine,  commanding  them  to  inquire 
of  each  that  should  ask  for  both,  if  he  was  a 
catholic,  and  on  his  confessing  as  much,  to 
proclaim  the  necessity  of  obeying  the  Roman 
ritual  which  excludes  the  laity  from  the  cnp. 
Thus  many  who  were  not  touched  with  a  true 
zeal,  perceiving  this,  persisted  in  their  obsti- 
nacy, not  communicating  in  either  form,  and 
.  we  meanwhile  pursued  our  purpose  that  ihe 
\  tx^  i^QviSAttfA  Vvb  \vdd  out :  but  there  WM 
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linresuHt  r  animo  di  pors^^^rc  la  sola  specie  del 
piuie  in  faocia  de^U  hcretici  che  freqiienta- 
vaiio  dette  chiese  :  sino  che  il  cancellicre 
Flateii    diede   iotrepidamente    principio   a 
queste  santa  impreaa  nella  parrocchia  di  San 
Martino,  come  oi  sopra  si  c  uotato.    U  quale 
USD  introdotto  poi  a  laiide  di  Dio  nell'  altre 
chiese  si  osBerra  con  intent  quicte,  ancorche 
mi  habbiano  in  cio  dato  asaai  che  fare  i  poli- 
tici.   Perciocche  vedeudosi  gU  hcretici  svauito 
il  diaegno  fatto  di  dovere  in  oj|^i  modo  con- 
■eguire  da  reri  saccnluti  cattulici  il  suutissiiuo 
Sacramento  sotto  1*  una  e  1'  altra  specie,  hcb- 
liero  r  anno  passato  IG22  ricorso  da  politici : 
e  qualunque  mauiera  con  loro  si  teue;«H(rfo,  a 
me  per  adesso  non  imi>orta  riferirlo :  ba^ta 
che  eatorscTO  una  lettera  del  prindpe  Licch- 
tenatain,  che  all'  hora  si  trovava  qui,  in  virtil 
delta  quale,  come  ae  fosse  per  ordine  di  Sua 
M*%  chiamandu  i  due  parrochi  della  madonna 
«lcl  Tein  e  di  Santo  Lnrico,  stati  gih,  predi- 
cant!, comandarono  loro  che  nella  solcunitlL 
della  pasqua  porgesscro  indifferentemciitc  a 
ogn'  uno,  di  qualunque  rito  fosse,  la  com- 
munjone  aotto  1'  una  e  1'  altra  specie.    Cos) 
il  giovedl  in  coena  domini  per  mera  pcriidia 
di  detti  politici  neUa  chiesa  del  Tein  fu  cum- 
messa  grandissima  abominatione,  riceveudo 
il  renerabile  corpo  del  siguore  consacrato 
aotto  le  due  specie  del  pane  e  del  vino  da  le- 
f[ittimo  saccrdotc  piii  di  mille  soellcrati  here- 
tici,  dandosi  in  talc  guisa  per  colpa  d'  huo- 
mini  cattolici  il  santo  a  canL    A  ^iicsto  non 
mancb  il  Platcis  di  fare  1'  oppositioue  clie  so 
li  aspettara,  ma  nientc  pote  contro  la  teme- 
riti  loro :  onde  egli  per  sostcncre  la  prohibi- 
tione  deir  uso  del  caiice  deiibcrb  fare  animo 
e  diatribuire  il  sacramento,  come  tre  giomi 
dipoi  feoe,  pnbbUcamente  sotto  la  sola  specie 
dd  pane,  nella  parrocchia  di  San  Martino. 
Ma  naveudo  io  havuto  notitia  di  (luesto  empio 
attentato,  fui  subito  a  fame  acorba  lamcnta- 
ti<»e  con  Sua  M**,  dolendomi  con  ogiii  piil 
e(Bcace  maniera  che  i  suoi  ministri  si  voles- 
aero  ingerire  in  quelle  cose  che  concemono  la 
lererenza  verso  iltremeudosacramentodcU'al- 
tare,  che  meramente  rigtiardano  lo  spintualc 
e  la  aalute  dell'  anime.  e  che  senza  rispetto 
niuno  s'  intromettcvano  negli  affari  di  religi- 
on^ non  mostrando  segno  alcuuo  di  obbedi- 
eusa  Terao  Dio  e  la  santa  sccle  Humana,  della 
quale  la  Maest^  Sua  si  era  scmpre  mostrata 
tanto  oasequente.    Da  che  fuori  di  modo 
eommoaso  1  impcratorc  diede  subito  rigid  is- 
•imi  ordini  a  detti  politici,  acci^  lascia»L>ro 
la  cun  delle  cose  ecclcdiastiche  e  di  religione 
iigli  huomiiii  di  chiesa,  facendo  loro  grave  ri- 
prensione  per  la  temerity  commcssa:  onde 
easi  gagliardamente  si  incitarono  contro  di 
me  e  del  Plateis,  come  quelli  da  quali  si 
persiiasero  essere  proceduto  il  rabbulfo  fat- 
tolida  Sua  M**:  et  oltre  al  minacciare  aspra- 
meote  il  Plateia,  non  si  astcnnero  dal  ma- 
nomettere  anche  1'  autorith  mia,  insinuando 
a  mons'  arcivescovo  che  egli  s'  lo  non  li  mo- 
itravo  Bopra  cio  special  breve  di  Sua  Beat"*, 
mm  fosse  tenuto  ad  obbcdirmi  in  una  cosa  di 
tanto  rilievo  come  il  supprinicre  in  Prago 
r  Qso  del  caiice :  e  non  tralasciando  di  solle- 
taze  i  predetti  parrocclii  e  farli  animo,  pcr- 
•asdeuao  loro  che  non  havessero  timorc  al- 
amo di  me  nd  dell'  ardveacovo,  perche  dal 
fovemo  politico,  al  quale  in  quel  itgao  per 


'  none,  in  fine,  of  those  priests  turned  to  obe- 
i  dicncc  who  had  the  incumbency  of  the  recon- 
I  died  churches  that  hud  the  courage  to  hold 
out  the  species  of  bread  alone  in  the  face  of 
tlic  hercticd  who  frequented  the  aaid  churches: 
until  the  chancellor  Plateis  intrepidly  gave  a 
commencement  to  that  holy  enterprise  in  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Martin,  as  has  t>een  noted 
above.    Which  custom  then  introduced  to 
the  praise  of  God  in  other  churches,  is  ob- 
served with  internal  quiet,  although  the  poli- 
ticians have  given  me  enough  to  do  in  that 
respect.     Accordingly  the  heretics,  seeing 
the  design  miscarrying  of  making  it  a  matter 
of  duty  by  ail  means  to  obtain  fn)m  true  ca- 
.  tholic  priests  the  most  holy  sacrament  under 
,  both  spedes,  last  year,  1622,  had  recourse  to 
I  the  politidans ;  and  in  wliat  manner  they  con- 
ducted themselves  with  them  it  docs  not  con- 
cern me  at  present  to  report :  enough— they 
extorted  a  letter  from  the  prince  of  lachten- 
stein,  who  was  then  there,  in  virtue  of  which, 
as  if  by  order  of  his  inaicsty,  calling  upon  the 
two  parish  priests  of  the  Madonna  del  Tein 
and  of  St.  Henry,  formerly  Dominicans,  they 
I  commanded  them  that  in  the  solemnity  of 
j  Easter  they  should  present  indifferently  to 
every  one,  to  whatever  ritual  he  belonged, 
the  communion  under  both  kinds.    Thus,  on 
Thursday,  in  coena  domini,  by  the  mere  jier- 
fi.iy  of  the  said  politicians,  there  was  com- 
mitted the  greatest  abomination,  more  than 
two  thousand  wicked  heretics  receiving  ttie 
venerable  body  of  the  consecrated  Lord,  under 
the  two  species  of  bread  and  wine,  from  the 
lawful  priest,  that  which  is  holy  being  in  this 
wise  given  by  the  fault  of  catholic  men,  unto 
do^.    Plateis  failed  not  to  make  such  oppo- 
sition to  this  as  might  be  expected  from  him, 
but  nothing  conld  avail  against  their  teme- 
rity :  accordingly,  in  ortler  to  keep  up  the 
Erohibition  of  the  use  of  the  cup,  he  thought 
e  would  take  courage  and  dispense  the  sa* 
crament  as  he  did  three  days  after,  in  public, 
under  the  sole  species  of  bread,  in  tlic  parish 
church  of  St.  Martin.    But  having  had  notice 
of  this  impious  attempt,  I  went  mstantly  to 
make  a  bitter  lamentation  about  it  with  his 
majesty,  complaining  in  every  the  most  effi- 
cacious manner,  that  his  ministers  should 
choose  to  interfere  in  matters  that  concern 
the  reverence  due  to  the  treiuendous  sacra- 
ment of  the  altar,  which  solely  regard  what 
is  spiritual,  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  and 
who,  without  any  respect,  intermeddle  with 
the  affairs  of  religion,  not  showing  any  sign 
of  obedience  towanb  Gw\  and  the  holy  Ro- 
man sec  to  which  his  majt^ty  had  ever  shown 
him.ielf  so  obsequious.    At  which  the  em- 
peror being  affected  beyond  measure,  imme- 
diately gave  the  strictest  orders  to  the  said 
politidans,  that  they  should  leave  the  care  of 
church  affairs  and  of  reUgion  to  churchmen, 
severely  reproving  them  for  the    rashness 
which  they  had  committed  :  whence  they 
vigorously  rose  against  me  and  Plateis,  as 
those  with  whom,  they  were  convinced,  had 
originated  the  rebuff  given  tliem  by  his  ma- 
jesty :  and  besides  roughly  threatening  PU- 
teis,  they  did  not  further  abstain  from  de- 
stroying my  authority,  inainuating  to  the 
archbishop  that  \{  1  YaA.  ii<QX  ^<atni\w\xsL^xv 
thia  tub)CCt»i^WMl\*«X.ttom\si»>»%s:\\»^, 
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■nticjuato  stfle  dcrono  sogginccre  gli  ecclesi- 
Mtia,  lariano  sempre  protetti  e  toitenuti, 
operarono  che  il  curato  del  Tein  facendo 
imova  prevaricatione  si  ridussc  in  aperta 
disubbidienxa,  e  preae  ardire  di  Dredicare  al 
popolo  clie  non  Toleaae  tollerare  che  i  papist i, 
che  miravano  tiraneggiare  il  tutto,  h  togli- 
essero  Y  uso  del  calice,  e  pregassero  Dio  per 
lui  vero  difeasore  del  paterno  antico  rito: 
di  modo  che  quel  volgo  fece  uq  poco  di  tu- 
molto,  rappresentandosi  quella  sera  aino  al 
numero  di  mille  alia  casa  di  detto  curato 
come  in  sua  difesa.  H  che  venuto  a  mia  no- 
titia,  cavai  subito  da  Sua  M**  Cesarea  indig- 
natione  e  comandamento  che  il  detto  prete 
fosse  subito  arrestato  e  conse^nato  a  mona» 
ardvescovo :  come  ill  scnza  dilatione  alcana 
eseguito :  e  quel  popolo,  che  prima  si  era  mo- 
atrato  cosl  ardente  per  la  sua  indennit^  non 
fece  motivo  alcuno,  perche  lo  redesse  con- 
dnrre  prigione  in  faccia  del  gionio  e  di  tutta 
la  gente.  £t  egli  dopo  alcune  settimane  di 
carcere  se  ne  mod  deutro  di  queUa,  suppleu- 
dosi  alia  cura  di  detta  chiesa,  che  h  la  prin- 
cipale  di  terra  vecchia,  con  aitro  parroco 
cattolico  e  con  la  predica  del  canonico  Rottua, 
soggetto  insigne  per  dottrina  e  selo,  il  quale 
amministra  ^ttavia  questa  carica  con  molto 
profitto  e  con  graudissimo  concorso  cosl  di 
cattolici  come  di  heretici,  i  quali  volentieh 
ascoltano  le  prediche  di  questo  buon  sac-er- 
dote  per  la  sua  efficace  e  grata  maniera  di 
dire." 


he  vna  not  bound  to  obey  me  in  a  matter  of 
■uch  relevancy  as  the  supDression  of  the  use 
of  the  cup  in  Prague :  aoa  not  neglecting  to 
agitate  the  said  parish  priests  and  to  enoou- 
rage  them,  persuading  them  that  tbcjahooU 
not  have  any  dread  of  me  or  of  the  archbishqi, 
because  ther  would  always  be  protected  m 
upheld  by  the  political  goTcmment,  th^  ef« 
fected  that  the  curate  of  Tein,  committinr  a 
new  prevarication,  should  return  to  apea  £s- 
obedience,  and  dare  to  preach  to  the  people 
that  they  should  not  suffer  papists  who  aimed 
at  tyrannizing  in  everything,  to  take  from 
them  the  use  of  the  cup,  and  should  pray  to 
God  for  it,  as  the  true  defenda"  of  the  andent 
ancestral  rite :  in  such  wise  that  people  nude 
a  little  of  a  tumult,  showing  themadves  to 
the  number  of  about  two  Uiouaand  at  the 
house  of  the  said  curate,  as  if  in  his  defenee. 
Which  having  come  to  my  knowledge,  I  ibp 
stantly  obtained  from  his  imperial  nugesty 
indignation  and  command  that  the  said  priest 
should  at  once  be  arrested  and  handed  over 
to  the  archbishop,  as  was  done  without  ddaj: 
and  that  people,  which  at  first  appe«ied  so 
eager  for  his  aafety,  made  no  movement;  for 
they  saw  him  taken  to  prison  in  fiioe  of  day 
ami  of  the  whole  nation.  And  he,  after  some 
weeks  of  imprisonment,  died  in  priaoq,  the 
cure  of  the  said  parish  church,  wmch  is  the 
chief  one  of  the  old  territory,  being  supidied 
with  another  parish  priest,  and  witu  the 
preaching  of  the  canon  Rottuo,  a  sul^feet  dis- 
tinguished for  learning  and  seal,  who  always 
administers  that  charge  with  much  advantage 
and  with  the  greatest  concourse  both  of  ca- 
tholics and  of  heretics,  who  willingly  listen 
to  the  preachinn  of  this  good  priest,  on  ac- 
count of  his  enectiveness  and  pleasing  ad- 
dress.] 


III.  GENERAL  PROCEDURE. 


"Per  decreto  di  Sua  M**  in  conformitk 
dclle  risolutioni  prese  nella  congre^tione 
prefata  tenuta  in  Vienna  si  sono  dipoi  rifor- 
mate  tutte  le  dtt^  del  re^o,  cacciando  da 
esse  e  da  loro  contorni  li  mmistri  e  predicanti 
heretid.  In  ciasouna  di  esse  oltre  il  parroco 
si  sono  messi  il  capitano,  il  s^iudice,  il  primate 
del  consiglio  et  un  cancelliere  cattolico,  re- 
standone  in  etemo  bandito  1'  esercitio  here- 
tico,  havendo  1*  impcratore  per  prova  conos- 
ciuto,  coll'  esempio  della  feaelt^  di  Budueis 
e  con  la  pcrfidia  di  quasi  tutte  le  altre,  quanto 
importi  che  le  citta  siano  heretiche  o  catto- 
liche.  Et  aucorche  il  prindpe  Liechtenstain 
soprasedesse  gi^  dalla  iticominciata  riforma 
rispetto  a  ^n  rumori  che  si  spargevano  del 
disgfiisto  di  Sassonia,  poi  la  prosegul,  haven- 
doelieue  io  fatto  reiterare  l'  ordine :  ma  per6 
se  li  sospese  drca  li  circoli  di  Egra  e  Culma 
per  essere  contigui  alia  Sassonia  e  pretenderai 
che  la  proprietli  loro  sia  dell'  imperio  e  non 
della  coroua  di  Bohemia.  Con  tutto  ci6  rests 
per  aucora  nel  regno  qualche  predicante  pro- 
tetto  da  baroui  heretici  o  da  poco  buoni  cat- 
tolid,  e  particolarmente  ne  sono  nel  drcolo  di 
Leitmeris  spalleggiati  da  un  baroue  cattolico, 
che  professando  grande  strettesza  e  fratel- 
lanza  con  T  elettore  di  Sasaouia  si  persuade 
fBrliin  questa  maniera  cosa  natvaaima:  et 


[By  his  majesty's  decree,  in  conformity  with 
the  resolutions  taken  in  the  foresaid  congxe- 

fation  hdd  in  Vienna,  all  tiie  dtiea  of  the 
iu^om  have  since  been  reformed,  heretical 
ministers  and  preachers  being  chased  firom 
them  and  their  predncts.  In  each  of  these 
there  have  been  placed  besides  the  parish 
priests,  the  captain,  the  judge,  the  primate  df 
the  council,  and  a  catholic  chancellor,  the 
heretical  exercise  (of  worship)  remaining  under 
an  eternal  ban,  the  emperor  having  known  by 
experience,  by  the  example  of  the  fidelity  of 
the  Buduans,  and  the  perfidy  of  almost  all 
the  rest,  how  much  lay  in  the  dtiea  being 
heretical  or  catholic  And  although  the 
prince  of  Lichtenstein  had  already  superseded 
the  reform  that  had  be^un,  owing  to  the 
great  rumours  in  circulation  of  the  disgust  of 
Saxony,  and  then  prosecuted  it,  from  my 
baring  reiterated  the  order  for  it  to  him :  but 
finally  he  suspended  it  about  the  drdea  of 
Egra  and  Culm,  because  of  thdr  touching 
upon  Saxony,  and  it  being  asserted  that  they 
held  of  the  empire  and  not  of  the  kingdom  of 
Bohemia.  With  all  this  there  still  remain 
some  preachers  in  the  kingdom,  protected  by 
hereticd  barons  or  by  some  good  catholics, 
and  in  particular  there  are  some  in  the  drcle 


.  ^^ —    ^^ «.  ^,    of  Ldtmeris  supported  by  a  ^ood  cathotic 

bareadoio  io  etortato  a  caociame{a.Uoj||;UeQft\  VMXoti,  "wVtf^,  -wqUvwcd)^  ^Bceat  intimacy  and 
ptrlare  aucora  da  altri,  hapromeaaomandaxVxv  txatetiuVi  ^\v«\i^itft  ^^ftsXat  <A  ^)»vniC|^'^\v!ft3L 
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vit,  mk  dubito  che  ritentito  dalk  moglie,  che 
h  heretica,  non  vorri  lario  te  non  fonata- 
meute.  Ne  sono  anco  hmasti  io  quelle  ditk 
nelle  quali  li  trorano  acquartierate  militie 
hereticne,  non  havendo  yoluto  li  commistaij 
r^  esponi  col  riformarli  a  pericolo  di  tu- 
muito :  ma  hora  che  i  lospetti  oi  ruerra  ?anno 
ieemando,  ri  daii  lioenza  alii  soiuati  lieretici, 
orrero  te  li  asaegneranno  altri  qnartieri,  accib 
kablMi  Inogho  la  nforma.  Ne  reata  uuo  an- 
cofa  nella  citti  di  Kuttembergh,  scusando  il 
principe  di  Liecbtenstaiu  di  non  potcr  caod- 
ario^  perche  qu^;li  hnomiui  non  rorrebbero 
poi  laTorare  nelle  miniere  die  ivi  aono :  tut- 
tam  col  ritorno  ddl'  imperatore  a  Praga 
apero  in  Dio  chc  ai  rimediarii  da  ogiii  cosa. 
N^  deTo  tralaadare  che  nel  mio  passa^o  da 
Ratiabosia  a  Pnura,  havendo  travenato  una 
rran  parte  dcUa  Bohemia,  c  cosl  da  Praga  a 
Vienna  ho  trovato  in  ogni  luogo  la  hforma 
dfettuata,  eccettoche  ndla  citUi  di  Jaromir, 
dove  erano  in  aUoggio  alcune  fanterie  del  co- 
lonnello  doca  di  wsdonia :  ma  dipoi  ho  man- 
date stretto  ordine  di  Sua  M*",  acci6  sia  rifor- 
mata,  et  in  daacuna  di  ease  citti  •'  iatruis- 
cano  i  figliaoli  nella  dottrina  Christiana,  in- 
ai^nandoidi  oraie  in  lingua  latina. 

**  Sono  state  sotto  rigide  pcnc  prohibite 
dentro  e  fooh  di  Praga  Ic  conTcnticole  degli 
heretici,  totto  qualunque  pretesto  le  facessero, 
la  qnal  oommissione  lu  data  molti  mesi  ad- 
dietro  a  mai  richiesta :  ma  non  ostante  che 
io  niik  rdte  n'  habbia  redamato  col  govemo 
di  Praga,  non  era  stata  mai  eseguita. 

"Dm  aenato  della  dtti  di  Praga  si  sono 
lerati  tutti  gli  heretid.  supplendo  i  loro 
Ino^  di  persone  cattoliche,  e  se  li  &  tolta 
ogni  essentiale  autoritiL,  lasciandogliene  so- 
lamente  quakhe  apparenxa  nelle  cose  che  non 
aono  di  molto  rilievo^  annullaudo  in  spede 
tutti  U  piivil^  pr^udicidi  alia  rdigione 
cattoUca  oonoesai  da  re  passati,  potcndo  be- 
nissimo  Csrlo  V  imperatore  haveudosi  per  fona 
d'  armi  riguadagnato  questo  regno  gili  aper- 
tamente  ribellatoselL  JJ  accademia  o  col- 
l^o  di  Carlo  IV.  a  gloria  divina  e  della  rdi- 
gione cattolica  si  h  restituita  alia  sua  primi- 
era  institutione  sotto  la  cura  de'  padri  Gesu- 
iti,  ti  quali  hanno  ancora  la  sopraiutendeosa 
di  tntte  le  scuole  dd  regno,  et  a'  mcdesimi 
Y  usare  diligenia  che  non  si  stampino  o  ven- 
dano  libri  contran  alia  verity  catiulica,  essen- 
dosi  sottopoati  alia  loro  cenaura  i  librarj  e  gli 
atampaton.  Si  h  havuto  intomo  dla  predetca 
aocacusmia  qiialche  ditficoltJL.  volendodsi  de- 
putare  un  presidente  laico,  il  che  da  me  non 
teniTa  bene  inteso,  ma  final  meute  spero  che 
sari  laadata  qucsta  cura  a  moos'  arcivescovo, 
pretendcndo  ^li  per  suoi  antichi  privilegj  es- 
sere  cancelliero  del  regno. 

"  AUa  casa  de*  povcri  i«titiuta  in  Praga  da 
Fvrdiiiaudo  Terzo  si  sono  di  piii  asseguati 
4  m.  talleri  ennui :  on<le  si  h  accrcaciuto  il 
uiunero  loro  da  ottanta,  che  prima  vi  senc  ali- 
mentayano,  fino  a  duceiito.  A  padri  (lesuiti 
ai  sono  dati  per  una  volta  20  mila  talleri  da 
spendosi  nella  fabbrica  del  loro  collegio :  et 
in  questo  non  h  occorso  che  si  impie^no  li 
mio  uffig,  non  havendo  bisogno  di  dcun 
messo  appresso  dell'  imperatore  Tevidenti 
utiliti  die  dalle  loro  attioni  si  tra^gono.  Per 
auntmento  dell'  entrate  capitolan  della  cat- 
teonle  aono  slati  ustcgnrnti  beni  che  rendono 


that  he  thus  does  him  the  utmost  favour ; 
and  ou  my  exhorting  liira  to  drive  them  away, 
and  farther  getting  others  to  speak  to  liiiii 
about  it,  he  has  promised  to  dismiss  tlicni, 
but  I  doubt  that,  witiihdd  by  his  wife,  m  ho 
is  a  heretic,  he  will  not  do  it  until  compelled. 
Farther,  some  of  them  have  been  left  ia  those 
cities  where  heretical  soldiers  are  quartered, 
the  royd  commissioners  not  having  liked  to 
expose  themselves  by  reforming  them  at  the 
risk  of  a  tumult :  but  now  that  the  suspicious 
of  war  are  diminishing,  the  heretical  soldiers 
will  be  disbanded,  or  other  quarters  will  be 
assigned  them,  io  order  that  a  reform  may 
take  place.  One  of  them  still  remaius  in  the 
city  of  Kuttemberg,  the  prince  of  lichteu- 
BteiD  excusing  himself  for  not  being  able  to 
bnniah  him,  because  those  men  will  not  then 
Idbour  in  the  mines  that  are  there:  at  all 
events,  with  the  return  of  the  emperor  uito 
Prague,  I  hope  in  God  that  everything  will 
be  remedied.  I  ought  uot  to  omit  that  ui  my 
passage  from  Katisbon  to  Prague,  having 
traversed  a  great  part  of  Bohemia,  and  so 
from  Prague  to  Vienna,  I  found  the  reform 
effected  everywhere,  except  that  in  the  city 
of  Jaromir,  where  wai  lodged  some  infantry 
of  the  colonel  duke  of  Saxony:  but  after- 
wards I  sent  a  strict  order  from  his  majesty 
thnt  it  should  l)e  reformed,  and  in  each  of 
these  dtiesthe  chihlren  are  instructed  in  the 
Christian  doctrine,  being  taught  to  pray  iu 
Latin. 

Conventicles  of  heretics  arc  prohibited 
under  rigid  pendties  both  within  and  without 
Prague,  unoer  whatsoever  pretext,  which  com- 
mission was  given  many  months  ago  at  my 
request :  but  notwithstanding  my  haviug  re- 
peatedly made  reclamations  about  it  to  the  . 
government  of  Prague,  it  had  ue\cr  bcei 
carried  into  effect 

All  the  heretica  have  been  removed  from  the 
senate  of  the  dty  of  Prague,  their  placei 
being  supplied  by  catholics,  and  they  have 
been  deprived  of  dl  essential  authority,  there 
being  left  to  them  only  some  appearance  of 
it  in  mattcra  of  no  great  importance,  and  all 
privileges  prejudicid  to  the  cathoUc  religion, 
conceded  ny  past  kings,  being  formally  au  • 
nulled,  the  emneror  having  an  excellent  op- 
portunity of  doing  so,  having  by  force  of 
arms  regained  this  kin^om  ucer  it  was  in 
open  rebellion  against  him.  The  academy,  ur 
college  of  Chanes  IV.  haa,  to  the  Divine 
glory  and  that  of  the  catholic  religion,  been 
restored  to  its  first  institution  under  the  oiro 
of  the  Jesuit  fathers,  who  further  have  the 
snpi-rintendenoe  of  all  the  schools  in  the 
kingdom,  and  who  are  charged  also  to  see 
diligently  that  no  books  be  printed  or  sold 
that  are  contrary  to  catholic  truth,  book- 
aellera  and  printers  being  subjected  to  their 
ceusorship.  There  have  been  some  diflicultiea 
about  the  forcsdd  academy,  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  lay  president  being  thought  desir- 
able there,  the  which  was  uot  well  under- 
stood on  my  part,  but  findly  I  hope  that 
that  charge  will  be  left  to  monsignor  the 
archbishop,  he  mdntdning  that  by  his  au- 
cient  privdeges  he  is  chancellor  of  the  king- 
dom. 

There  baa  beeu  %^a\\|;:nft^  V«i  \\k!t\vwv».  V\ 
the  poor.  u\»\.\Ui\«A  %^  Vta^gwtXii  ^«^v>»»A 
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{)  m.  tareri  annui,  c  per  le  archiepiacopali 
24  inila :  nia  perche  qiiesti  beui  sono  assai 
;!^a:iti  c  rovuiati,  monsignor  arcivescovo  dc- 
sidera  ritenersi  per  qualche  tempo  il  moas' 
d'  Osaes^,  asseguati  giik  alia  meusa  arclii- 
episcopate  sotto  Ridolfo  in  vece  deila  pen- 
sione  camerale  che  veniva  ditticilmcDte  pagata. 
Nell'  arbiirio  di  mousignor  arcivescovo  si  h 
riposta  la  provincia  deile  parroccbie  di  Praga 
e  di  tutto  il  regno,  ctiam  che  prima  fossero 
possedute  da  sigiiori  particolari  che  erano 
tutti  ribelli,  esseiidosi  riscrbato  1'  impcratore 
questo  jus.  mentre  si  sono  venduti  li  bcni  di 
esiti  ribelli,  havcndosi  auchc  havuto  riguardo 
che  per  molte  leghe  intorno  a  Praga  siano 
tutti  comprati  da  cattolici." 


III.,  an  Additional  40,000  thaJen  »-year; 
hence  their  number  ha.<  increased  from  eigk^r 
that  were  at  first  alimented  there,  to  two 
hundred.  The  Jesuit  fathers  have  bad  given 
to  them  at  one  time,  *<^,0U0  thalera,  to  be 
spent  in  the  building  of  their  coU^e;  tad 
in  this  there  has  been  uo  need  of  their  ess- 
ploying  my  good  offices,  the  evident  utility 
of  their  proceedings  enabling  them  to  dis- 
pense with  any  applications  through  othcn 
to  the  emperor.  For  the  augmentatiiMi  of 
the  capitular  revenues  of  the  cathedral  there 
has  been  assigned  to  it  proper^  affiHding 
6000  thalers  a-year,  and  for  the  archiq^soo- 
pal  revenues,  24,000 :  but  because  these  pro- 
perties are  much  destroyed,  and  ruined,  bbo»- 
signor  the  archbishop  desires  to  xemain  ibr 
some  time  bishop  of  Ossegg,  asaigncd  al- 
ready to  the  archiepiscopal  revenues  under 
Rodolph,  in  lieu  of  the  jpension  from  the  ex- 
chequer, which  was  paid  with  difSculty.  The 
province  of  the  parish  churches  of  Pngae 
and  of  the  whole  Kingdom,  has  been  repJaoed 
under  the  sway  of  the  archbishop,  even  those 
that  had  been  possessed  by  individual  nobka 
who  were  all  rebels,  the  emperor  having  re- 
served this  right  to  himself,  meanwhile  the 
properties  of  these  rebels  have  been  sold,  re- 
gard having  also  been  had  to  the  fact  that  by 
many  laws  relating  to  Prague,  all  should  he 
acquired  by  cathoucs.] 


109. 

Relutione  alia  S*'  di  N.  S**  papa  Urbano  Vlll.  delle  cose  appartencnti  alia  nnntiatura  di  Co- 
lonia  per  M*  Montorio  vescovo  di  Nicastro  ritomato  nuntio  di  quelle  parti  1'  anno  di 
N.  S"  1624. — [Report  to  tlie  holiness  of  our  lord  pope  Urban  Vlll.  on  the  affairs  per- 
taining to  the  nuncioship  of  Cologne  by  monsigiior  Montorio,  bishop  of  Nicastro,  on 
his  return  as  nuncio  from  those  parts  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1624.] 

In  the  midst  of  these  warlike  commotions  Montorio  arrived  in  Germany.  He  sets  forth 
the  danger  in  which  the  Roman  catholics  would  have  been  involved  had  Mansfcld,  who 
commanded  the  upper  Rhine  from  Strasburg  to  Mainz,  and  the  bishop  of  Ualberstadt, 
who  commanded  vVestphalia,  succeeded  so  far  as  to  unite  with  Baden  l)urlach.  But  all 
these  generals  met  with  defeats.  He  now  describes  the  advantages  that  had  flowed  from 
these  victories,  the  condition  that  the  German  church  had  reached. 

In  Fidda  the  counter-reformation  had  recommenced  in  all  its  vehemence:  the  Roman 
catholic  party  had  penetrated  into  Osnaburg  with  the  Infanta  and  the  army  of  the  League: 
at  Minden  hopes  were  entertained  of  appointing  an  archduke  bishop :  even  in  Bremen  the 
prebendaries  had  been  wrought  upon  by  special  missions  to  elect  a  Roman  catholic  coad« 

iutor,  yet  for  this  time  a  Danish  prince  was  forced  upon  them:  but  the  nuncio  hoped  at 
east  to  see  toleration  for  the  Roman  catholic  religion  admitted  into  all  the  Uanse  towns: 
it  appeared  to  him  that  the  emperor  might  at  once  command  this,  especially  as  those  cities 
drew  great  advantages  from  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  trade :  already  was  there  a  church 
opened  in  Altoaa  from  which  much  was  to  be  hoped  for.  for  the  north:  "per  potere  in  qual- 
che tempo  fondarsi  un  semiuario,  onde  possiiio  pigliarsi  operaj,  dopo  che  avranno  appreso 
la  lingua  Danica  c  Norvegica,  per  ridurre  al  lume  della  vera  fede  quel  popoli  pin  settentri- 
onali." — [so  as  to  enable  a  scmiuary  to  be  founded  ere  long,  whence  there  might  be  taken 
labourers,  after  they  shall  have  learned  the  Danish  and  Norwegian  tongues,  to  bring  back 
to  the  light  of  the  true  faith  those  more  northern  peoples] 

"With  this  projrress  Montorio  thinks  a  reform  likewise  in  the  interior  of  the  German 
church  indispensable.  The  prelates  dressed  like  laymen,  and  felt  no  scruple  in  going  to 
war;  concubinage  prevailed  openly,  and  for  this  fault  the  nuncio  would  not  allow  one  Horn- 
berg,  in  other  respects  a  very  fit  candidate,  to  be  appointed  to  the  bisliopric  of  Wiirsburg. 
The  German  bishops,  too,  thought  little  about  the  pope:  they  fdled  up  incumbencies  in  the 
reserved  months,  and  tlurough  their  otlicials  engrussed  to  themselves  many  wiallowable 
things.  "Dispensano  ne'gradi  matrimoniali  prohibit!,  ad  sacros  ordines  et  beneficia  vacata, 
super  defectu  natalium,  concedono  extra  teuipora,  dispensano  super  defectu  aetatis,  aiiche 
talvolta  hanno  dispensato  con  persone  institute  in  saeris  di  prender  moglie." — [They  grant 
dispensations  for  marrying  within  the  prohibited  degrees,  in  regard  to  ordinations  and 
vacant  benefices,  upon  the  want  of  nativities,  they  make  concessions  extra  tempora,  they 
grant  dispensations  for  tlie  want  of  the  proper  age  being  complied  with,  they  have  often 
too  gnntcil  dispensations  for  maTryvng,  to  tycrsons  ordained  to  the  lacrcd  ministry.]  They 
take  ibe  ttyle  of  by  the  grace  oC  Ood,  wiukoxit  aiv;}  xaevAioi^  ol  >2&fc  v^kaVx^Uc  «ee»  and  um 
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their  church  pronerty  almost  as  if  it  were  their  own.  It  was  no  better  in  the  monasteries 
and  conventa.  The  abbots  conducted  themselires  as  if  they  were  absolute  lords.  In  the 
towns  there  were  nothing  but  bauquets,  social  parties  compraed  of  men  and  women :  in  the 
Inudward  monasteries  the  monks  engaged  in  hunting,  and  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but 
hounds  and  the  attendants  of  the  chase. 

The  nnncio  woiUd  wilhngly  ha?e  his  hand  to  the  work  of  reform,  but  was  interrupted  by 
contagious  diseases,  the  concision  of  war,  aud  political  affairs. 

Of  these  also  he  treats  very  well.  Yet  I  could  not  take  in  all  that  he  says  about  the 
transference  of  the  electorship,  and  will  repeat  it  here. 

"Possono  esscr  note  a  S.  Beat**  le  cose  all'  i  {The  matters  that  have  occurred  hitherto 
bora  oocorae,  ed  io,  benche  mi  fossero  giunti  ,  might  be  known  to  his  beatitude,  and  al- 
assai  tardi  i  brevi  che  mi  mandava  papa  Ore-  |  though  the  brieves  sent  me  by  pope  Gregory 
gorio,_acciocche  intervnuAsi  alia  dieta  per  .  arrived  very  late,  yet  in  order  that  I  might 


tale  effetto  adunata  in  Ratisbona,  mi  niossi 
nondimeno  nel  ma^or  rigore  dell'  inveino 
con  grandis$ime  spcsc,  disa^  e  pericoli  per 
oompanrvi:  e  condottomi  smo  ad  HerbipoU 
da  miniatri  di  8.  8**  c  da  principi  elettori  ivi 
eougregati,  a  ^uali  aveva  dato  avviso  della 
mia  mossa,  mi  fu  signiticato  non  c^iser  piil 
TOoeMaria  la  mia  persona,  poiche  la  c<mclu- 
sione  del  negotio  era  riturdatada  piii  alta  ca- 
gione  che  did  mancamento  del  con^enso  de' 
principi  ivi  adunati.  e  che  il  vedersi  ivi  com- 
pariti  tanti  ministri  apostolici  havrebbe  ac- 
GKsdute  le  difficolti,  mettendosi  in  ^losia 
li  protestanti,  come  che  quella  traslatione  fu 
txattata  pi&  tosto  come  materia  di  religione 
che  di  atato.  Mi  rimosi  perci6  d'  andarvi, 
tanto  niti  che  il  Magontino,  che  come  degano 
del  collegio  elettorale  era  quasi  arbitro  del 
iiegotio,  praticato  da  me  alcuni  mesi  prima, 
»uva  costante  nell'  ofTerta  fattami  di  voler 
secondare  la  mente  del  papa  e  dell'  impera- 
tore.  Ia  deputati  diTruveri  havevano  ordine 
dal  sno  prindpe,  datoli  a  mia  istansa,  di  non 
iacoatarsi  dalle  deliberationi  del  Magontino  e 
del  Colonicense.  Io  non  starb  qui  a  divisare 
a  y.  Beat"*  le  difficoltJLche  incontrai  per  dis- 
pone il  Magontino  a  consentire  a  detta  tras- 
latione: perche  hora  diceva  abborrire  la  cittHi 
di  Katisbona  come  d'  aria  ncmica  alia  sua 
aaniti^  hora  diceva  trovorsi  esausto  di  denari 
e  da  non  potere  supplire  alle  spese  che  ivi 
gli  aaria  convenuto  di  fare,  hora  che  il  nego- 
tio  non  era  maturo,  nou  esscudoci  il  conscnso 
di  Spagna  e  di  Sassonia,  hora  tcmeva  le 
minacoe  del  re  d'  Inghiltcrra,  di  Dania  e  di 
altri  settaij,  hora  affermava  che  quella  tras- 
latione havrebbe  accesa  uuova  e  piii  cruda 
gnerra  in  Ocrmania,  con  danno  evidente  della 
lel^one  cattolica,  meutre  i  principi  ecclesi- 
aatid,  che  havevano  portato  lino  all'  hora  e 
dovevano  portare  per  1'  avvcnire  il  peso, 
esausti  per  le  contributioiii  passate  alia 
kga,  apogliati  d'  ogni  loro  havere  dall'  inso- 
Irase  e  rubamenti  non  mcno  dc*  nostri  che 
de'  nemici  soldati.  non  solo  non  potevano  nh 
haverano  modo  di  apparecchiarsi  a  nuova 
goern,  ma  erano  ridotti  ad  estreroitJk  tali 
che  erano  costretti  licentiare  le  proprie  fami- 
glie  a  vivere  quasi  privatamentc :  non  lascia- 
va  di  porre  in  consideratione  il  diica  di  Neo- 
bnrgh,  come  pi(k  prossimo  di  sangue  al  pala- 
tino,  la  cui  persona  non  havrebbe  recuta  tanta 
gelMia  a  protestanti,  che  tcmenuo  la  gran- 
dena  del  Bavaro,  a  cui,  coiiforme  le  costi- 
tvtioni  imperiali  serondo  la  holla  aurea,  coMte 
a  piii  prossimo  dovrasi  quella  dignity,  nella 
quale  it  medesimo  duca  haveva  protestato 
non  volere  consentire  siiio  all'  ultimo  spirito 
ehe  altri  foase  a  se  preferito:  basta  cne  in 
^uatteu  o  duque  giorui  che  mi  truttenni  con 


take  part  in  the  diet  met  for  that  effect  at 
Ratisbon,  I  set  off  in  the  utmost  rigour  of 
winter  at  the  cost  of  the  greatest  expense, 
inconvenience,  aud  danger,  in   order  to  be 
present:    and  having  proceeded  as  far  as 
Wurzburg  it  was  intimated  to  me  by  his 
holiness's  ministers,  and  by  the    electoral 
princes  met  there,  to  whom  I  had  given  notice 
of  my  movements,  that  my  personal  presence 
was  no  longer  necessary,  for  that  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  matter  was  delayed  by  a  higher 
reason  than  the  consent  of  the  princes  the«». 
aud  that  the  sight  of  so  many  of  the  pope'd 
ministers  woidd  increase  the  difliculties  by 
making  the  proteslaut%  jealous,  as  if  that 
transference  were  more  a  matter  of  religion 
than  of  state.     I  therefore  abstained  ^oui 
going,   the    more  because  Mainz,  who.  as 
dean  of   the  electoral  college,  was  almost 
arbiter  of  the  matter,  who  had  been  treated 
with  by  me  some  months  before,  held  to  the 
offer  he  had  made  me  that  he  would  second 
the  views  of  the  pope  and  emperor.     The 
Treves  deputies  luul  an  onler  from   their 
prince  g^ven  them  at  ray  iustauce,  to  adhere 
to  what  should  be  thought  right  by  Mainz 
and  Cologne.    I  will  not  waste  time  in  de- 
scribing to  your  beatitude  the  difficulties  1 
encountered  in  disposing  Mainz  to  consent 
to  the  said  transfereuce :  for  now  he  would 
say  that  he  disliked  the  city  of  Ratisbon  as 
hurtful  to  Ilia  health,  at  another  time  that 
he  found  his  money  all  spent,  and  that  he 
could  not  find  means  to  live  as  would  be 
thought  suitable  there;  a^in,  that  the  mat- 
ter was  not  yet  ripe,  the  consent  of  the 
Spaniards  and  of  Saxony  having  yet  to  be 
obtained;  again,  that  he  dreaded  the  threats 
of  the  kings  of  England  and  Denmark,  and 
other  sectaries;  again,  he  affirmed  that  that 
transference  would  kindle  a  new  and  more 
cruel  war  in  Germany  to  the  evident  detri- 
ment of  the  catholic  religion,  while  the  lead- 
ing clergy  who  had  all  along  borne  and  would 
for  the  future  have  to  bear  the  expense,  ex- 
hausted by  past  contributions  to  the  league, 
despoiled  of  all  they  had  by  the  insolence 
aud  robberies  not  less  of  our  own  than  of 
the  enemy's  soldiers,  not  only  had  neither 
power  nor  means  to  prepare  for  a  new  war, 
nut  were  reduced  to  such  extremities  that 
they  were  cum  {Killed  to  dismiss  their  own 
households,  and   to   live    almost  privately: 
nor  did  he  omit  to  bid  me  coTisidcr  the  duke 
of  Neuberg,  as  being  nearest  blood  relation 
to  the  Palatine,  who  personally  had  not  in- 
fused so  much  jealousy  into  the  protestants 
whose  dread  was  the  aggrandizement  of  itu- 
varia,  to  whom  \n  con$bttft\V^  ^\^  >XNt  ww- 
pcTid  conil\l\il\Qina  %ccAtd^  \ft  \^Nfc  ^vX^^evv 
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lui  in  Acciaficmburg^,  aopo  lung^hi  discorsi 
fatti  in  voce  et  in  iscritto,  ottenni  la  risulu- 
tioue  che  io  desiderava.  La  traalatione  fu 
Ciicta,  et  ancora  si  mantiene.  U  palatiuato  h 
in  parte  occupato  dal  Bavaro,  m  parte  da 
Spa^uoli,  n^  altro  resta  al  palatino  che  U 
cittli  di  Fraiichinthal  dcpositata  in  certo 
tempo  in  mano  delta  serenissima  infanta  di 
Fiandra  cou  concerto  del  re  Inclose. 

"Mentre  per  detto  negotio  lo  era  in  Acci- 
affcmburgo,  giunse  ivi  la  nuova  della  presa 
di  Adilbcr^h:  et  havendo  io  gi^  fatto  officio 

e*T  coinmisaione  di  Sua  S*'  cul  sig'  diica  di 
aviera  per  la  libreria  Palatina  et  havendone 
havuta  offerta,  maudai  subito  un'  espresso  al 
sig"  conte  di  Tilly,  faccndoli  istanca  ]>er  la 
conservatione  di  essa,  poiche  ini  veniva  after- 
inato  per  la  qualitiJL  e  qnantitii  de'  libri  mas- 
sinie  nuinoscritti  essere  di  valore  iiiestima- 
bile :  e  mi  rispose  S.  E.  che  il  tutto  era  in 

Soter  8U0  ben  conscnrato  per  esegnime  V  or- 
ine  del  sig*  duca :  di  che  havendo  dato  coiito 
a  patroui,  havendo  essi  mandata  persona  a 
pigliarlo,  fu  detta  libreria  dopo  alcuui  mesi 
condotta  a  Roma." 


bull,  that  dignity  was  due  as  to  the  nearett 
relation,  to  which  di^ty  the  said  duke  had 
protested  that  to  his  last  breath  he  nercr 
would  consent  that  another  should  be  re- 
ferred to  him :  suiSSce  it  to  say,  that  after  roar 
or  five  days'  conference  with  falm  in  AadaaiTeoo 
burg,  after  long  negotiations  by  word  uid 
writing,  I  obtained  tne  resolution  I  wanted. 
The  transference  was  made  and  still  h<4d&. 
The  palatinate  is  occupied  partly  by  Bavaria, 
partly  by  the  Spanish,  nor  does  anythinr  re- 
main to  the  Palatine  but  the  city  of  Franlcen- 
thal,  deposited  for  a  certain  time  in  tluihaiuii 
of  the  most  serene  infanta  of  Flanders  in 
concert  with  the  English  lung. 

While  I  was  on  tlus  business  at  Aschaffen- 
burg,  news  arrived  there  of  the  takhig  of 
lleidelberg;  and  I  having  by  commission 
from  his  holiness  made  interest  with  the 
duke  of  Buvuria  for  the  Palatine  library,  and 
having  had  it  offered  to  me,  I  instantly  seot 
an  express  to  Count  Tilly,  urging  turn  to 
preserve  the  same,  as  it  bad  come  to  my 
kuoM  ledge  that  it  was  of  inestimable  value 
in  respect  both  of  the  quantity  and  quahtv 
of  books,  chiefly  manuscript:  and  his  exoo- 
lency  replied,  that  the  wh(ue  was  in  his  safe 
keeping  in  conformity  with  the  duke's  orders: 
having  reported  this  to  (my)  masters  (and) 
thev  having  sent  a  person  to  remove  i^  the 
said  library  was  some  mouths  afterwanli 
taken  to  Rome.] 

110. 

Insirutlione  a  V.  S.  Mons*  Caralfa  vescovo  di  Tricarico  destinato  da  N.  S.  suo  nuntio  in 
Colonia.  26  Giu^o  1624. — [Instructions  to  ^our  lordship,  monsignor  Caraffa,  bishop 
of  Tricarico,  appomted  by  our  lord  his  nuncio  in  Cologne.    26th  June  1C24.] 

Levris  Caraffa  was  Montorio's  successor:  he  was  nuncio  at  Cologne  at  the  same  time  that 
Charles  Caraffa  administered  the  nundaturaaA  Vienna. 

The  pope  communicates  to  him  his  views  on  German  affairs  in  a  very  copious  body  of 
Instructions. 

In  these  he  discusses  all  those  points  relating  to  interior  church  discipline  which  Mcmtorio 
had  started.  The  apostolic  see  having  by  this  time  suffered  so  many  losses  in  revenue  snd 
respect,  the  nuncio  was  to  try  to  recover  what  had  been  lost.  "  V.  S.  stia  attentissima  a 
tutto  qucllo  che  pu5  sostentarc  1*  autoritk  apostolica  e  specialmente  a  procurare  che  da  essa 
cschino  le  dovute  provisioni  beutficiali." — [Your  lordship  will  be  most  attentive  to  all  that 
cau  sustain  tlie  apostolic  authority,  and  specially  to  see  that  there  issue  from  it  the  due 
beneficial  provisions.]  It  is  worth  noting  that  here  we  find  commissions  given  to  the  nuncio 
that  were  directly  founded  on  the  suggestions  of  Minuccio  Minucd.  For  example,  that  he 
should  transmit  to  Rome  a  list  of  the  German  ecclesiastics  that  deserved  promotion :  "de' 
pill  costumati,  de'  piii  dotti,  de'  piCl  nobili,  de'  meglio  appoggiati  all'  autoritii  d'  alcun 
principe  cattolico . — Cosl  noi  arcmo  notizie  tali  che  soUecitaraente  la  sede  apostolica  potri 
provetlere  prima  che  scorra  il  suo  tempo." — [of  the  most  experienced,  of  the  most  learned,  of 
the  most  noble,  of  the  most  attached  to  the  authority  of  any  catholic  prince. — Thus  we  shall 
have  such  notices  sent  us  that  the  apostolic  see  may  make  careful  provision  before  it  be  too 
late.]  This  is  Utcrally  just  what  Mmucci  recommended  in  1588.  Yet  time  had  suggested 
new  measures.  The  most  important  is  that  a  Roman  catholic  coadjutor  should  be  appointed 
to  a  bishop  on  his  growing  old  during  his  lifetime.  This  had  already  been  put  in  operation 
with  the  l)est  effects  in  Paderborn  as  well  as  in  Munster. 

But  the  main  affair  now  remaining  was  the  wider  extension  of  Roman  Catholicism. 

The  league  was  to  be  kept  up  in  full  vigour;  the  nuncio  was  to  see  to  it  that  every  one 
paid  his  snare.  An  ecclesiastical  society  was  instituted  at  Cologne  for  the  conTersion  of 
protestants,  in  which  princes  of  Austria  and  Bavaria  took  a  port,  and  which  possessed  a 
good  treasurv :  the  nuncio  was  to  endeavour  to  prevent  its  decline.  Some  princely  bouses 
were  made  objects  of  special  attention,  as  first  to  be  gained  over,  particulariy  Darmstadt 
and  Saxony.  Tlie  nuncio  was  to  pcpmote  that  tendency,  "  in  order  that  these  princes  may 
not  resist  the  grace  that  God  will  show  them."  He  was  specially  to  promote  the  estabUsh- 
inent  of  seminaries  and  the  introduction  of  the  Jesuits.  This  passage  is  the  most  remark- 
able perhaps  of  the  whole  body  of  instructions,  and  may  be  subjoined  as  it  stands  in  the 
original. 


^a«l 


Sark  open  degnisaima  di  S.  8f^  Y  \mp\e-  \     ^U  would  be  an  employment  most  worthy 
I  a  coltivare  i  seminaij  gik  fatti  et  a  pro-  \  ot  ->;  o>n  \ot^i^v^\Q  ccl^^\&  «al!dy«tuig  thie 
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ctinure  che  altri  se  ne  fiiccino  di  nuovo:  e  per 
aueste  nmili  opere  chi  non  vede  che  i  paiLri 
ddla  oompagma  di  Getii  sono  maravigfiosi? 
T<iondft  il  predeoeMore  di  S.  S^  diede  prind- 

fio  a  pratticare  Y  introduttione  di  quelli  in 
'randifort,  scriTeiido  sopra  di  cio  caldiasime 
lettere  a  Ceaar^  e  Toleva  f&re  altrettanto  1'  e- 
lettore  di  Coloiiia.  N.  &*,  per  soUedtare 
r  effettoatione  di  qnesto  bnou  pensiero,  fece 
acrivcre  al  nuiitio  preaso  1*  imperatore  che 
non  si  riacaldi:  col  quale  S.  S^  s'  intenderk 
per  quello  che  restasse  da  fare,  avrisandone 
le  aperanxe  e  i  auccessi.  L'  dettore  di  Ma- 
gonxa  ha  fatto  rappreaentare  dla  S**  di  N. 
S*  die  per  propa^gare  la  reli^one  cattolica, 
che  col  tavore  divino  piglia  piede  uel  palati- 
nate inferior^  niuna  cosa  Tiene  giadicata  piil 
apediente  quauto  1'  erettione  de'  seminar)  e 
ddle  caae  dore  posaino  con?enire  i  nobili  del 
Reno:  e  per  do  fare,  propone  a  S.  B^  che  si 
potrebb<^  comodamente  applicare  i  beni 
d'akuni  monaster)  e  spedalmente  di  Ger- 
merahaim,  Spanhaim  et  Odemhaim,  posti 
nella  dioceai  oi  Maeonxa  et  altre  Tolte  occu- 
pati  da  prindpi  Puiatini  del  Reno*  la  quale 
propoata  h  stata  stimata  da  S.  B"*  di  molto 
riliero^  e  prima  di  risolvere  voleva  che  V  an- 
teoeaaore  di  V.  9^  presane  diligente  informa- 
tione  aTTiaasaediatmtamente  lo  stato  di  detti 
monaaterj  col  suo  parere:  ma  perche  la  bre- 
▼iti  dd  tempo  non  gli  havri  permesso  ese- 
giiir  tutto»  8.  B"*  mole  che  ella  supplisca  al 
rimanente  con  ogni  solledtudine  et  accura- 
tesxa. 

**L*  dettore  di  Colonia  ancora  vuole  insti- 
tuire  un'  uniTersitlL  ndla  sua  cittJL  di  Mun- 
stero:  e  di  do  ^  stato  ragionato  nella  sagra 
congre^pitione  de  propaganda  fide,  inclinando 
k  S^di  N.  8"  che  si  &d  detta  university 
con  conditione  per6  che  oltre  aUe  scienae  vi 
si  inaegnino  le  l^j^  canoniche  e  dviU.  Senra 
a  S.  8^  per  aTnso»  acdoche  ella  tratti  in 

2uesta  forma  con  detto  dettore,  qiiando  8. 
L.  le  paxleri  d'  haTere  ottenuto  per  detta 
erettione  il  benepladto  apostolico." 


seminaries  already  instituted,  and  to  endea- 
vour to  have  others  founded  anew :  and  who 
sees  not  that  it  is  by  such  works  as  these 
that  the  fathers  of  the  company  of  Jesus 
work  wonders?  Hence  your  lordship's  pre- 
decessor began  to  treat  about  their  intro- 
duction at  frankfort,  writing  about  this  the 
wannest  letters  to  the  emperor,  and  wanted 
the  elector  of  Cologne  to  do  as  much.  Our 
lord,  in  pressing  the  carrying  out  of  this  good 
idea,  caused  the  nuncio  who  is  with  the  em- 
peror to  be  written  to  that  he  might  not  be 
offended:  with  whom  your  lordship  will  main- 
tain an  understanding  as  to  what  remains  to 
be  done,  advising  him  of  hopes  and  results. 
The  elector  of  Mains  has  caused  it  to  be 
represented  to  the  holiness  of  our  lord  that 
for  the  propagation  of  the  catholic  religion, 
which,  with  the  divine  favour,  is  advancing 
in  the  Lower  Palatinate,  nothing  has  been 
judged  more  expedient  than  the  erection  of 
seminaries  and  of  houses  in  which  the  Rhen- 
ish nobles  may  meet :  and  in  order  to  this 
suggests  to  his  beatitude  that  the  property 
of  some  monasteries,  and  particularly  otQer- 
mershdm,  Spanheim  and  Odemhdm,  might 
be  conveniently  applied,  these  being  situate 
in  the  diocese  of  Mauuia,  and  having  in 
former  times  been  occupied  by  the  Palatine 
princes  of  the  Rhine;  which  suggestion  has 
been  thought  of  much  importance  by  his 
beatitude,  and  before  coming  to  a  resolution 
wished  that  your  lordship's  predecessor  hav- 
ing diligently  informed  himself  on  the  sub- 
ject, should  distinctly  report  on  the  state  uf 
the  said  monasteries,  stating  his  ovm  opinion ; 
but  seeing  that  he  was  prevented  by  want  of 
time  from  doing  all  this,  his  holiness  wishes 
you  with  the  utmost  care  and  accuracy  to 
complete  what  remains  undone. 

The  elector  of  Cologne  further  wants  to 
found  an  university  in  his  cit^  of  Munstcr. 
and  this  has  been  discussed  in  the  sacred 
college  de  propaganda  fide,  the  holiness  of 
our  lord  being  favourable  to  the  founding  of 
the  said  university,  under  the  condition, 
however,  that  besides  other  sdencea  there  be 
taught  at  it  the  canon  and  dvil  laws.  Let  it 
serve  as  a  hint  to  your  lordship  in  order  that 
you  may  treat  in  this  form  with  the  said 
elector,  when  his  highness  will  tell  you  of 
his  having  obtained  the  apostolic  beneplacito 
for  the  said  erection.] 

111. 
Bdatioiie  dell'  ill"*et  eoc**sig'  Pietro  Contarini  K'  ritomato  dair  ambasceria  ordinaria  di 
Roma,  preaentata  alii  22  Giugno  1627  e  letta  il  medesimo  giomo  nell'  ecc^  senato. — 
[Report  by  the  most  illustrious  and  exceUent  siguor  Peter  Contarini,  knight,  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  ordinary  Roman  embassy,  presented  22d  June,  1627,  and  read  that  day 
to  the  most  excellent  senate.] 

P.  Contarini  had  spent  above  three  and  a  half  years— 44  months — at  the  court  of  Urban 
VIII.,  when  he  presented  this  report. 

Dividing  it  into  four  parts,  he  treats  in  it  of  the  secular  and  spiritual  administration,  the 
moat  important  affairs,  and  the  most  influential  members  of  the  court. 

He  ia  particularly  full  and  instructive  on  the  extension  of  the  spiritual  jurisdiction.  He 
thinks  that  it  had  never  yet  been  exerdsed  in  Italy  with  anch  strictness :  through  the  double 
object  of  asserting  a  direct  power  over  spiritual  persons,  and  a  free  power  of  disposing  of 
spiritual  property,  the  Roman  court  became  very  dangerous  to  princes.  Urban  VlII.  would 
often  aay  that  were  a  Venetian  nobleman  to  occupy  the  Roman  see,  he  could  not  be  more 
disposed  to  farour  the  Venetians  than  he,  the  existmg  pope ;  neverthdeaa  they  never  received 
the  smalleat  favoor  from  him. 

In  genera]  he  has  a  bad  opinion  of  the  Romish  syttem  aa  il  wVio\t.   TVse  \srvxvev:^  ^1  ^>ft 
entile  mdminiatntioa  wu  pepotima. 


It. 
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"  L'  inclinatione  dei  papL  di  far  grandi  i 
nepoti  d^  in  quest!  tempi  ii  primo  moto 
all  attioni,  dichiarationi  e  dipeudenze  con 
altri  priucipi.  Prima  si  pensa  ad  imprese 
contra  infideli,  ad  acquisto  di  stati,  ma  come 
gli  anni  son  brevi,  le  difficoltli  molte,  cos!  si 
ferma  il  concetto  seui'  effettuatione  alcana : 
doppo  altra  strada  si  prende  pitl  facile,  accn- 
mulando  grandi  richesze,  comprando  stati." 


[The  leanbig  of  the  popes  towarda  the  if- 
grandiaement  of  the  nephews,  origiBatn 
nowadays  all  the  actions,  deduations,  and 
dependencies  with  other  princes.  The  fint 
objects  contemplated  are  expeditions  agsinrt 
the  infidels  and  the  acquisition  of  states,  hot 
as  years  are  short  and  difficulties  man^,  lodi 
ideas  are  dropt  withont  anything  beiBg  cf- 
fected :  afterwards  another  course  is  moce 
easily  taken,  by  accumulating  great  wealth, 
and  buying  estates.] 


He  describes  the  circle  that  surrounded  Urban  as  follows : — 


"  Per  ordinario  si  consiglia  il  pontefice  con 
il  card**  Magalotti,  cognato  del  nratello,  e  che 
tiene  anco  il  oarico  di  segretario  di  stato,  per 
le  cui  mani  passano  tutte  1'  espeditioni.  E 
cardiuale  d'  ingegno  graude,  vivace :  lo  stima 
assai  il  papa :  Tlui  voTuto  sempre  appresso  di 
se,  et  in  particolare  nella  legatiune  di  Bologna, 
dove  le  diede  la  viceregenza  di  quel  govemo. 
£  se  vi  6  alcuno  che  arrivi  ad  havere  predo- 
minio  nell'  animo  della  S**  Sua,  quest'  h  Tuno, 
n^  si  sa  se  per  proprio  affetto  et  inclinatiune 
di  lei  o  se  per  la  grande  accortesza  del  car- 
dinale,  che  bene  conoscendo  il  genio  di  chi 
cosl  lung^amente  si  b  servito  di  lui  sa  valersi 
deUi  mczzi  proprj  per  condursi  a  questo  seg^o: 
e  pub  dirai  che  negli  affari  di  momcnto  di 
esso  solo  si  vale.  £gU  perb  s'  afiatica  di'  ag- 
giustarsi  alle  inclinationi  del  pontefice,  le 
contradice  meno  che  pub,  e  nelli  suoi  sensi 
procura  d'  incamminare  le  proprie  attioni  per 
conservare  il  posto,  la  confidcnza  e  la  riputa- 
tione  che  le  apporta  V  eascr  adopcrato  nelli 
manegp  piii  gravi.    Procura  con  allontanarsi 


J  Ordinarily  the  pontiff  consults  with  cardi' 
Magalotti,  a  connection  of  his  brodiei^ 
and  who  farther  holds  the  office  of  secretaiy 
of  state,  through  whose  hands  aJl  the  pnbhe 
despatches  pass.  The  cardinal  is  a  man  of 
ffireat  talents  and  vivacity :  the  pope  values 
him  much :  he  has  desired  that  m  should  be 
always  near  him,  and  in  particular  in  the  Bo- 
logna l^ation,  where  he  gave  him  the  vioe- 
regency  of  that  government  And  if  tiiere 
be  any  one  who  has  got  so  far  aa  to  have  aa 
eminent  place  in  the  mind  of  his  holiiies%  it 
is  he;  nor  is  it  known  whether  it  be  throogh 
a  peculiar  affection  and  inclination  od  ua 
pope's  part,  or  through  the  great  penetntkii 
of  the  cardinal,  who,  well  knowing  the  tem- 
per with  which  he  has  so  Icmg  employed  hna, 
knows  how  to  avail  himaeli  of  the  meana 
adapted  for  the  attainment  of  this  d^ree  (of 
favour) :  and  it  may  be  said  that  in  mstteis 
of  moment,  he  alone  is  made  use  ot  He 
strives  accordingly  to  conform  himself  to  ttue 
inclinations  of  the  pope,  contradicts  him  as 


da  tutte  le  apparenze,  fuggeudo  1'  audieuzc  i  little  as  possible,  and  according  to  his  views 


ordioarie  de'  ministri  di  principi,  de'  cardi 
uali  e  quasi  d'  og^ii  altro  (ma  solo  tratta  i  ue- 
gotii  eh'  espress*amcnte  gli  sono  iiicaricati), 
di  non  acquistar  l'  odio  die  per  l'  ordinario 
suolc  cadcr  sopra  qiu  Hi  che  si  veggono  piil 
viciui  e  participano  dell'  autoritk  o  gratia  del 
priiicipc :  c  lo  fa  magg^ormentc  per  non  iuge- 
losire  i1  card**  Barbcrino,  che  da  priucipio  non 
mostrb  di  ricevcre  iuticro  j^usto  di  vederlo 
avanzarsi  tanto,  e  piil  valersi  il  pontefice  di 
lui  che  della  sua  persona :  e  percio  beue  spesso 
per  questa  causa  s'  udirouo  da  Barberino  pa- 
role che  diuotavauo  il  suo  sentimento.  Hora 
nondimcno  lascia  correr  le  cose  come  vanno, 
e  mostra  contidar  nel  zio,  o  per  sollevarsi  del 
peso  degli  affari,  o  perche  non  sa  o  conosce 
di  non  poter  fermare  il  corso  alia  fortuna  di 
questo.  U  tutto  pure  si  partecipa  col  mede- 
simo  cardinal  Barbermo,  con  S.  Onofrio  e 
Dou  Carlo. 

"  D  primo,  come  nipote,  h  veramente  amato. 
Vorrebbe  la  IS"  Sua  che  non  pifl  applicatione 
attendease  alii  negotii :  ma  egli  v'  apparisce 
aUeno  assai,  uh  il  suo  naturale  punto  si  vede 
iuclinato,  et  pare  che  quasi  a  forza  assista  solo 
dove  per  il  carico  che  tiene  non  pub  far  altri- 
menti,  scaricando  il  peso  degli  affari  piil  gravi 
sopra  r  istesso  caru'*  Magalotti,  coiitentan' 
dosi  di  spogliarsi  di  quello  che  dovrebbe 
esser  suo  particolare  per  vestime  il  sio,  con- 
tro  la  pratica  degli  pusati  pontefici,  sia  o  per 
propria  debolezza,  o  per  non  saper  valersi  di 
quelU  autorit^  che  ffode  chi  arriva  a  posto 
tanto  emiuente.  £  di  ottimi,  virtuosi  e  lo- 
devoU  costumi,  di  soave  natum,  e  coiy  esfem- 
pio  unico  non  vuole  ricevei  dou&t'iNi  o  v^^ 


he  tries  to  start  things  fitted  to  preserve  the 
position,  trust,  and  reputation  arising  from 
his  being  employed  in  the  more  serious  con- 
cerns  of  the  government,  lie  endesvoor^ 
by  avoiding  all  outward  appearances,  by 
shunning  the  ordinary  audiences  of  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  princes,  of  the  cardinals,  and  of 
almost  everybody  else  (but  only  treats  those 
affairs  that  are  expressly  committed  to  him), 
not  to  incur  the  odium  which  ordinarily  hilt 
upon  those  who  arc  seen  to  be  most  intimate 
with  the  sovereign,  and  to  share  in  his  autho- 
rity and  favour :  and  this  he  does  chiefly  that 
he  may  not  excite  the  jealousy  of  cardinal 
Barberino,  who  from  the  tirst  has  not  seoned 
quite  pleased  at  seeing  him  so  much  ad- 
vanced, and  the  pope  making  more  account 
of  him  than  of  his  oun  proper  self ;  and  ac- 
cordingly words  indicative  of  his  feelings  are 
on  this  account  very  often  heard  to  fall  from 
Barberino.  Nevertheless  he  now  allows 
matters  to  take  their  course,  and  seems  to 
place  confidence  in  his  uncle,  whether  to  rid 
himself  of  the  burthen  of  business  or  because 
he  does  not  know,  or  professes  to  be  unable 
to  stop,  the  tide  of  fortune  in  his  favour. 
The  whole,  in  a  word,  is  shared  with  the  said 
cardinal  Barberino,  with  S.  Onophrius,  and 
Don  Carlo. 

The  tirst,  as  nephew,  is  truly  loved.  His 
holiness  would  hke  him  to  attend  with  more 
application  to  business ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
no  great  turn  for  it,  nor  do  his  talents  seem 
naturally  to  incline  that  way ;  and  it  appears 
aa  Vi  '\X  w«t^  aLmoat  by  compulsion  tnttX  he 
tA^u&a  a  ^a:^  <n^'^  ^>D«^\x»ak.  ^ut  t^GGMoe  ha 
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■ente  alcuno.  Sark  nondimeno  Tivendo  il 
pontefioe  al  pari  d'  c^ni  altro  cardinale  grande 
e  ricco.  Hor  deve  oayer  intomo  80  m.  scudi 
d'  entrata  di  beneficj  ecclesiastici,  e  cou  li  ^o- 
verni  e  l^atiooi  che  tiene  dere  ayvicinani  a 
100  m.  Bcndi.  e  tutto  il  meglio  che  cava,  sarii 
auo^  prindpiando  a  fani  delle  inyestite  di 
momento.  £  poco  spendendosi  in  breve 
tempo,  Terrasji  ad  accumular  riochesse  im- 
mense. 

"  n  card'  S.  Onofrio  essendo  yissuto  del 
continuo  uei  Cappuocini,  a^iiito  tuttavia  in  ■ 
ima  Tita  religioaissima,  non  a'ingeriace  le  non  ' 
in  queHo  le  Wene  commetso :  e  degli  affari 
dd  mondo  poco  ne  sa  e  meno  n'  intende :  e 
bene  ai  h  conooduto  la  sua  inabiliU^  in  questo 
ndl'  abaenia  di  Barberino,  mentre  fu  neces- 
iuio  di  tiattare  e  negotiar  seco.  Hora  si 
ritrom  alia  residensa  ddla  sua  diieaa  di  Sini- 

**  n  sig*  Don  Carlo  pure,  fratello  del  pon- 
tefioe h  generate  di  santa  chiesa,  e  tutto 
queUo  che  appartiene  alle  militie,  alle  for- 
tesa^  aUe^ere,  &  sottoil  suocomando.  £ 
aignoie  d'  utelligenaa,  pnidente,  cauto  nello 
diaoonere  e  trattare,  e  la  cura  dell'  entrate  e 
mancggi  ddla  camera  ottimamente  I'inteude, 
eatendo  stato  huomo  di  n^^tio  e  versato  in 
oiieste  materie.  Uualche  cosa  ha  rilasdato 
oalla  ana  prima  appUcatione  agli  affari,  per 
non  anravar  mag^ormente  li  suoi  aiini,  es- 
sendo u  mii  vecc&o  delli  fratelli,  e  per  qual- 
die  aua  aispositione  ancora. 

"Due  altri  nipoti  tiene  la  S**  Siul  II 
ai^  Don  "Taddeo,  nel  quale  si  peiisa  di  stabi- 
lire  la  casa,  giovane  di  anni  23  incirca,  di  no- 
hilisaime  manieie  di  grande  ingenuity  et  h 
fommamente  amato  da  tutta  la  corte.  Qnal- 
ehe  diaqmo  Ti  ^  nel  poutefice  di  farlo  prefetto 
ddla  dtta  dopo  la  morte  del  dnca  di  Urbino, 
die  horagode  questo  titoIo,carico  degnissirao, 
die  a  tutti  precede  e  dura  in  vita  e  dopo  la 
morte  anco  dd  pontefice  tiene  luogo  nel  soUo. 
£  Don  Antonio,  commendatore  Si  Malta,  di 
anni  18.  Ha  intomo  14  m.  scudi  di  com- 
mende.  £  di  uno  spirito  pronto,  vivace,  et 
a  sno  tempo  vi  vorrk  esser  per  la  sua  parte : 
deaidera  ^i  parimente  il  cardinalato,  e  si 
crede  lo  compiacerii  la  S^  Sua.  Molti  che 
non  amano  il  card**  Magalotti,  lo  redrebbono 
Tolentieri  quanto  prima  promosso  a  quella 
dignit^  oon  opinione  possa  egli  arrivar  dove  , 
non  fingne  il  fratello  a  fiarle  contrasto  ct  op- 
posiitone." 


holds,  he  cannot  do  otherwise,  handing  over 
to  the  same  cardinal  Magalotti  the  weui:ht  of 
the  more  important  affairs,  being  content  to 
divest  himself  of  that  which  ou^ht  to  be  his 
own  particular  (function),  in  order  to  invest 
his  uiicle  with  it,  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
post  pontiffs,  whether  it  be  from  his  own 
weakness  or  from  not  kuowing  how  to  avail 
himself  of  the  authority  enjoined  by  the  per- 
son who  attains  so  high  a  position.  He  is 
of  the  best,  virtuous,  and  laudable  habits,  of 
a  mild  temper,  and  presents  a  solitary  ex- 
ample of  one  that  will  take  no  gift  or  present. 
Notwithstanding,  during  the  pontiff's  lifetime 
he  will  equal  any  other  cardinal  in  greatness 
and  wealth.  At  present  he  should  have  about 
80.000  scudi  of  revenue  from  church  benefices, 
and  with  the  governments  and  legations  he 
holds,  ought  to  have  about  100,000  scudi ; 
all  the  best  things  that  are  to  be  had  will  be 
liis,  and  he  begins  to  make  important  invest- 
ments. And  as  he  spends  little,  he  will  soon 
come  to  accumulate  immense  wealth. 

Cardinal  S.  Onofrio  having  lived  for  a  con- 
tinuance with  the  Capucins,  having  always 
pursued  a  most  religions  life,  intermeddles 
with  nothing  that  is  not  committed  to  him : 
of  the  world  s  affairs  he  knows  little,  and  un- 
derstands less,  and  indeed  he  confessed  his 
incapadty  in  this  respect  during  the  absence 
of  Barberino,  when  it  was  necessary  to  trans- 
act business  and  n^otiate  with  him.  He  has 
now  gone  back  to  reside  at  the  church  of  Si- 
nigaglia. 

Signor  Don  Carlo,  in  fine,  the  pope's  bro- 
ther, is  general  of  the  holy  church,  and  all 
that  pertains  to  the  army,  to  fortresses,  and 
to  the  galleys,  is  under  his  command.  He  is 
a  man  of  intelligence,  prudent,  cautious  in 
discourse  and  negotiation,  and  admirably  un- 
derstands the  management  of  the  revenues 
and  the  affairs  of  the  chamber,  having  been  a 
man  of  business  and  versed  in  these  matters. 
He  has  so  far  relaxed  from  his  early  atten- 
tion to  business,  so  as  not  to  bear  too  hard 
upon  his  years,  being  the  elder  of  the  bro- 
thers, and  further  on  account  of  some  dislike 
to  it. 

His  holiness  has  two  other  nephews,  Sig- 
nor Don  Thsddeus,  in  whom  he  proposes  to 
establish  his  family,  a  youth  of  about  three 
and  twenty,  of  the  noblest  manners,  great 
candour,  and  exceedingly  bdoved  bv  the 
whole  court.  The  pope  has  some  idea  of 
making  him  prefect  of  the  dty  after  the 
death  of  the  duke  of  Urbino,  who  now  enjoys 
this  title,  a  most  dignified  office,  which  takes 
precedence  of  all  and  is  held  for  life,  and 
upon  the  death  of  the  pope  provisionally  oc- 
cupies the  throne.  Don  Antonio,  commander 
of  Malta,  is  18  years  old.  He  has  about 
14,000  scudi  of  revenue  from  that  office.  He 
is  of  a  prompt  and  vivacious  temper,  and  in 
his  own  time  would  like  to  have  his  own 
share ;  he  wishes  to  be  made  a  cardinal,  and 
in  this  it  is  believed  the  pope  will  gratify 
him.  Many  who  don't  like  cardinal  Maga- 
lotti, would  willingly  see  him  promoted  as 
soon  as  possible  to  that  dignity,  with  the 
public  esteem  he  may  attain  to  a  position 
where  his  brother  does  not  a^^coeck  VSk  «^>^> 
tend  wilAi  and  o^^vm  ^\inl\ 
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The  Valtelline  aflfair  is  here  discussed  once  for  all  in  its  whole  hearings 


L'  altro  importante  uegotio  h  quello  della 
Valtellina,  intomo  al  quale  pure  graude- 
iiieate  si  travaglio  la  Santitk  Sua,  ma  con 
fortuna  divcrsa,  se  hene  uel  priucipio  vogli- 
ouo  che  potcsse  applicanri  maggiori  c  piii 
risoluti  ninedj.  L'  esscr  entrato  in  affare 
tanto  arduo  h  primi  giorni  del  pontificato, 
iiscito  e  non  ben  ancora  rimesso  da  una  grave 
iudispositioiie,  con  ii  pensiero  piii  applicato 
al  prinio  che  a  questo  negotio,  cause  furse 
che  si  lascib  correr  molte  cose,  che  allora  il 
provedervi  non  era  difficile,  sicome  il  rimcdi- 
anri  poi  dopo  riusd  impossibile.  Fu  il  de- 
posico  della  Valtellina  fat  to  dai  Spagnoli  in 
mauo  di  Greirorio  XV.,  e  Chiavama  con  il 
suo  coDtado  laouusegnaronocon  le  medesime 
Gonditioni  al  presente  pontefice.  Le  prime 
negotiatiooi  pasaarono  per  maiio  del  com- 
roendatore  SiUeri  con  tanta  cautela  e  secre- 
teisa  che  il  certo  d*  esse  non  solo  si  comuni- 
cava  alii  ministri  di  V.  §erenit^  che  pure  ne 
doveaiio  aver  tauta  parte,  ma  con  fatica  ve- 
uiva  a  loro  notitia  U  vero  di  quanto  si  trat- 
tava.  In  niuna  altra  cosa  premeva  il  ponte- 
fice che  ud  ricevere  soddisf Attione  per  il  pa- 
Sameiito  delli  presidj  ch'  egli  teneva  nelli  forti 
ella  Valle,  e  dopo  infinite  dogliance  et  in- 
stanse  consegiil^  credo,  fra  I'  uuo  e  1'  altro  re 
intomo  200  m.  scudi.  Questo  danaro  andb 
diminuendo  il  dispiacere  del  deposito,  che 
jiriraa  e  dopo  ancne  dannb  sempre  grande- 
mente,  stimaudo  non  esser  soUevato  dali'  in- 
teresse  niuno  pregiudicio  potesse  apportarle 
la  longhezza  et  irresolutione  di  tal  maneggio. 
"  Uuelli  del  Valtellina  s'  offerivano  al  papa 
per  vassalli,  assicurandolo  clie  li  datii  che 
potrebbe  iinporre  sopra  li  vini  e  formagg^ 
Dasterebbono  a  mantencr  li  presidj  ordinaij 
per  difesa  di  qucUa  Valle.  Mulli  coiisidera- 
vatio  al  poutctice  che  il  ritornar  la  \  altellina 
alii  Grisoui  e  rimetter  in  inaiio  de^Vi  herelici 
li  cattolici  non  si  poteva  da  esso  uh  si  dovea 
se  non  con  grandissimo  scaiidalo  e  danno  ese- 
guirc,  che  oarla  ai  Snagnoli  niuno  n'  hav- 
rebbe  asseutito,  et  ai  l  rancesi  o  ad  altri  quelli 
non  lo  permetterebbono :  nb  moglio  >i  fosse 
che  si  conservasse  alia  chiesa  la  Valtellina, 
non  coutenendo  alcun  altra  conditione  di 
momento  quel  paese  che  dei  passi,  che  si  po»- 
Bono  havcre  o  pretender  per  venirsene  et  an- 
darsene  oltre  ai  monti:  questi  restando  in 
potest^  del  pontefice  patre  comune,  gli  hav- 
rebbe  aperti  e  concessi  sempre  secondo  il 
bisogno  e  necessitii  d'  ogu'  uno.  Le  ragioni 
se  bene  poco  fondate  non  lasciano  di  far  im- 
pressione,  e  talvolta  anche  pcrsuadono  dove 
apparisce  alcuna  speranza  di  coniodo  et  utile. 
Del  concetto  se  ne  lascib  intender  la  S**  Sua, 
et  aggiunse  anco,  quando  vi  fosse  qualche 
difficoiti  nel  restar  alia  chiesa,  ne  si  potrebbe 
investir  un  suo  nipote.  Era  promosso  dai 
Spagnoli  il  partito,  a  loro  perh  n^  ai  Frances) 
piaceva :  in  fine  si  ferm^  da  Silleri  il  trattato 
Den  noto  a  V.  Sereiiitii,  che  non  fu  in  Francia 
approvato  dai  re,  in  particolare  nella  parte 
che  Spagnoli  avessero  il  passo  per  le  geuti 
che  andassero  in  Fiandra  e  per  le  medesime 
nolo  che  ritomassero:  noiche  il  formar  della 
Valtellina  una  quarta  Icga,  che  tanto  prete- 
sero  Spagnoli,  meno  il  pontefice  v*  assent! 


[The  other  important  affair  is  that  of  the 
Valtelline,  on  which  in  fine  his  holiaeM  his 
bestowed  much  labour,  but  with  Tarioos  lae- 
cess,  although  at  first  it  were  to  be  widKd 
that  greater  and  more  decided  remedies  had 
been  applied.    His  having  entoed  upon  so 
arduous  an  affair  during  the  fir&t  daji  of  hit 
pontificate,  when  just  come  oat  <«  a  severe 
illness,  and  not  quite  recovered  from  it,  with 
his  thoughts  more  occupied  with  the  fim 
than  with  this  affair,  was  the  cause  periu^ 
of  his  having  allowed  many  things  to  elapse, 
which  it  would  not  have  been  difficnlt  to 
provide  against  then,  whereas  to  remedv  then 
afterwards  became  impossible.     The  deponit 
of  the  Valtelline  was  made  in  the  huoM  of 
Gre^ry  XV.  by  the  Spaidiarda,  and  tfaqr 
consigned  Chiavenna  with  its  territoiy  under 
the  same  conditions  to  the  present  ponti£ 
The  first  negotiations  passra  throon  tte 
hands  of  the  commend^r  SiUeri  wiu  sadi 
caution  and  secrecy  that  not  only  was  ihb 
certainty  of  them  with  difficulty  oommmii- 
cated  to  your  serenities'  ministers,  who  in- 
deed ought  to  have  largely  shared  in  then, 
but  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  real  nttiire 
of  what  was  transacted  came  to  their  know- 
ledge.    The  pontiff  was  jnressin;  in  notUbig 
but  in  getting  satisftiction  for  the  psyment 
of  the  garrisons  he  had  kept  in  the  Ibrts  of 
the  VaUey,  and  after  infinite  eomplaints  ud 
entreaties  he  obtained,  I  believe,  between  te 
two  kings,  about  200,000  scudi.    Tliis  money 
goes  to  lessen  the  annoyance  of  the  deposit, 
which  from  first  to  last  has  caused  mudi  loss; 
reckoning,  that  as  long  as  no  relief  oouki  be 
had  from   the  concern,  no  prejudice  eoold 
arise  from  the  length  and  the  irresolation  of 
such  management. 

The  people  of  the  Valtelline  offered  tbeB< 
selves  to  the  pope  as  vassals,  assuring  him 
that  the  imposts  ne  might  lay  on  wines  snd 
cheeses  would  suffice  to  pay  the  ordinary 
nurisons  for  the  defence  of  that  vaDey. 
Many  have  suggested  to  the  pope  that  to  re- 
store the  Valtelline  to  the  Gnsous,  and  to 
hand  the  catholics  over  to  the  heretics,  could 
not  be  done  by  him,  nor  ought  to  he  done 
without  the  utmost  scandal  and  loss,  that 
nobody  would  consent  to  its  being  given  to 
the  Spanish,  and  these  would  not  have  per- 
mitted it  to  be  given  to  the  Frendi  or 
any  others,  nor  could  there  be  a  better 
course  than  for  the  Valtelline  to  be  retained 
by  the  church,  the  country  not  comprehend- 
ing any  important  peculiarity  but  that  of  the 
passes,  which  people  may  have  or  claim  for 
coming  and  going  beyond  the  mountains:  these 
remaining  in  the  power  of  the  pontiff  as  com- 
mon father,  he  would  keep  them  always  open 
and  free  according  to  every  one's  wants  and 
necessity.  Reasons  once  urged,  slthoogh 
ill-fouuded.  fail  not  to  make  an  impression, 
and  are  often  found  convincing  where  there 
appears  an^  prospect  of  convenience  and 
utility.  Ills  holiness  allowed  himself  to  go 
into  the  idea  and  further  added,  should  there 
be  any  difficulty  in  its  remaining  with  the 
church,  one  of  his  nephews  mi<!:ht  be  invested 
with  it.    The  bargain  was  favoured  by  the 


Fu  mutato  per  qucsta  causa  Y  ambasdatare,  I  ^ax\\%Vi«\t  v^^^**^  ^^c™  indeed,  but  not  the 
o  foae  per  la  caduta  del  canceVUexe  «  di  Yw^-    Yicitf^  ;  va  %skit  ^^oet^  ^«a  ^tsucV&dcd  hj  Sd- 
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flietix  Mgretario,  1'  uno  fratello  e  1'  altro  ni- 
pote  del  medesimo  SUleri.  £  giunse  in  Koma 
mouiT  di  Bettnne,  minittro  ai  mig^Iior  con- 
Biglio,  di  piii  generosi  e  risoluti  partiti,  duau- 
torissb  il  negotiato  del  suo  preoessore,  insist^ 
e  parl6  sempre  per  il  trattato  di  Madrid, 
neg6  asBoIutamente  il  permettere  per  qual- 
aivi^Ua  maniera  a'  Spagnoli  il  passo,  e  solle- 
cit6  in  frequenti  andienae  il  pontefice  a  risol- 
vere  alcana  cosa,  poiche  n^  a  ma^ori  lim- 
|:liene  ni  a  piii  tarde  dilationi  potea  la  lega 
asaentire. 

"11  pontefice,  che  non  stimb  mai  tanta  riso- 
lutione  nelli  coll^ati  nh  da  questa  causa  fos- 
•ero  per  condursi  all'  armi,  massime  che'I  suo 
nuDtio  in  Franda  e  queUo  di  Suineri  affer- 
BiaTono  del  continuo  alia  S**  Sua  con  lettere 
cfael  marcheae  di  Covre  mai  havrcbbe  pre- 
•entate  V  armi  del  re  dove  vi  fossero  le  in- 


della  Beat**  Sua,  s'  aud6  pure  conti- 
Buando  nelle  irresolutioni,  e  quanto  piii  ac- 
cresoerano  et  apparivano  le  difficolt^,  tanto 
maggiormente  veniva  ella  a  persuadersi  (n^ 
▼i  maucaya  clii  la  confermava  in  questo)  che 
in  fine  nelle  contese  essa  ne  restarebbe  posse- 
ditrice.  £  benche  Bettnne  per  ultimo  signi- 
fic6al  papa  che  il  re  e  la  lega  insieme  la  sup- 
plicaranodi  rimettereai  Spagnoli  liforti  con- 
forme  alio  obbligo  del  deposito,  accioche  es- 
•endori  necessity  di  mover  V  armi  non  s'  at- 
triboiaca  a  poco  rispetto  1'  andar  contro  quelle 
della  S**  Sua,  e  se  all'  hora  il  noutence  si 
riadlTea  e  prendea  partito  come  dovea,  offer- 
endo  ai  Spagnoli  li  forti,  il  tutto  veiiiva  ad 
•gll^astarsi  con  la  riputatione  sua  e  soddis- 
latione  degli  altri,  poiche  non  gli  havreb- 
bono  ricevuti  li  Spagnoli  non  trovandosi  in 
termine  di  poterU  difeudere,  e  cessava  la 
cauaa  di  dolnrsi  mentre  in  tempo  eseguiva  il 
pontefice  le  conditioni  del  deposito,  n^  poteva 
alcuno  contradire  lasciaiidoli  a  Grisoni:  cor- 
aero  alcuni  giomi,  iu  fine  surprese  il  mar- 
cheae di  Covre  Plata  Mala :  allora  il  pontefice. 
Sreteae  et  adimandb  tre  mesi  di  tempo,  e 
opo  si  ristrinse  a  tanto  che  bastasse  di 
■cnver  in  Spagna  e  fame  Y  eshibitione,  di- 
eendo  che  li  ministri  d'  Italia  non  tenevauo 
faoolt^  di  ricever  li  forti.  Ma  esscndo  di  gi^ 
avanxate  et  ogai  giorno  procedeudo  di  bene 
in  meglio  l'  intrapreae  di  Covre,  non  fu  sti- 
mato  a  proposito,  anzi  aarebbe  riuscito  dan- 
noso  il  suspender  i  progressi,  per  attcnder 
jkA  di  Spagna  risposte  incerte:  e  cosi  andb 
il  pontefice  a  poco  a  poco  perdcndo  tutto 
quello  teneva  in  deposito,  solo  restandole 
Kiva  e  Chiavenna,  che  sole  furono  soccorse 
dai  Spagnoli.  Si  doleva  la  S**  Stia  che  questi, 
a?  ben  ricercati  allc  prime  difese,  mai  ven- 
nero  al  soccorso,  et  essi  di  non  essere  stati 
chiamati  iu  tempo,  di  modo  che,  mai  soddis- 
fatti  Spagnoli,  non  contcnti  Francesi,  ella 
sommamente  disgustata  stimando  poco  ris- 
petto aliavease  portato  alle  sue  insegne,  del 
continuo  e  granderoente  con  ognuno  se  ne 
querelava:  n^  altrimenti  facevano  Spagnoli, 
mentre  attribuivano  tutti  gl'  inconvenienti  a 
lei,  e  di  lei  piil  d'ogni  altro  si  dolevano:  et 
ancorche  dopo  spedisse  il  nipote  legato  in 
Francia  et  in  Spagna  col  fine  ucn  noto  a  V. 
Serenitk,  e  conoscenHo  haver  preso  altra  mag- 
gior  mosaa  le  armi  d'  Italia,  piii  gravi  ai  ren- 
aeaaero  i  pericoli  se  vi  applicasse  da  dovero, 
eui  tutto  do  Doa  ai  h  potuto  levare  il  primo 


leri,  the  agreement  so  well  known  to  your 
serenities,  which  was  not  approved  in  France 
by  the  king,  particularly  in  that  part  which 
allowed  the  Spaniards  to  have  the  use  of  the 
pass  for  troops  on  their  way  to  Flanders, 
and  for  the  same  only  upon  their  return: 
since  the  forming  of  the  Valtelline  into  a 
fourth  league,  which,  as  the  Spaniards  pre- 
tend, leads  the  pope  to  consent  to  it.  The 
ambassador  was  changed  on  that  account,  or 
perhaps  on  account  of  the  fall  of  the  chan- 
cellor and  the  secretary  Puyaieux,  one  the 
brother,  the  other  the  nephew  of  the  said 
Silleri.  And  the  count  of  Bethime,  a  minis- 
ter who  gave  better  advice,  of  most  generous 
and  resolute  manners,  disowned  his  prede- 
cessor's negotiation,  insisted  and  spoKe  al- 
ways for  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  absolutely 
refused  to  allow  the  Spaniards  the  pass  in 
any  way  whatever,  and  m  frequent  audiences 
soUcited  the  pontiff  to  come  to  some  resolu- 
tion, for  the  league  could  not  consent  either 
to  more  protracted  negotiations  or  to  furtlier 
delays. 

The  pontiff,  who  never  thought  of  finding 
so  much  resolution  in  the  members  of  the 
league,  nor  that  on  that  account  they  would 
be  for  appealing  to  arms,  chiefly  because  his 
nuncio  iu  France  and  that  of  the  Swiss  con- 
tinually told  his  holiness  by  letters  that  the 
I  Marquis  de  Coeuvrcs  would  never  present  the 
:  arms  of  the  king  where  there  floated  the 
I  ensijs^s  of  his  beatitude,  went  on,  in  fine, 
I  persisting  in  his  irresolutions,  and  the  more 
that  difficulties  increased,  and  became  mani- 
fest, the  more  he  persuaded  himself  (nor 
were  there  wanting  those  who  confirmed  him 
in  this)  that  at  the  end  of  the  contest  he 
wouhl  remain  in  possession.  And  although 
at  last  iiethune  signified  to  the  pope  that 
the  king  and  the  league  together  besought 
him  to  leave  the  ports  to  tlie  Spaniards  ac- 
cording to  the  obligation  of  the  deposit,  in 
order  that  under  the  necessity  that  existed 
for  an  appeal  to  arms,  one  might  escape  the 
charge  of  acting  disrespectfully  in  attacking 
those  of  his  holiness,  and  that  if  the  pontiff 
would  now  make  up  his  mind  and  decide  as 
he  ought  to  do,  by  offering  the  forts  to 
the  Spaniards,  all  would  come  to  adjust  itself 
to  his  reputation  and  the  satisfaction  of 
others,  for  that  the  Spaniards  would  not  ac- 
cept of  them  from  •  not  being  in  a  condition 
to  defend  them,  and  the  cause  of  complaint 
would  cease  while  the  pontiff  tiroeously  exe* 
cuted  the  conditions  of  the  deposit,  nor  could 
any  one  oppose  their  being  left  to  the  Gnsons : 
some  days  elapsed,  at  last  the  Marquis  de 
Coeuvrea  aurpriaed  PUta  Mala:  then  the 
pontiff  atood  out  and  required  three  months 
time,  and  afterwards  he  asked  no  more  than 
sufficed  for  writing  to  Spain  and  making  an 
offer  of  them,  alleging  that  the  ministers  in 
Italy  had  no  authority  to  receive  the  forts. 
But  de  Cocuvres'  proceedings  being  already 
so  far  advanced,  and  having  daily  more  and 
more  success,  it  was  not  thought  to  the  pur- 
pose, but  likely  to  I  e  hurtful  to  suspcnct  his 
progress,  while  an  uncertain  answer  waa 
waited  from  Spain:  and  thua  the  pontiff 
went  on  losing  oy  little  and  little  all  that  he 
held  in  depowt.^^ia.  a»\  C\C>3wcvvo%.  ^wn». 
n:maiu\ng  to  Ywii,  X\«»ft  «i<«^^  \sfcva.'{»  «m> 
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concetto  che  dagli  antecedeati  mail  incam- 
luinati  prindpj  non  siano  derivati  gV  incon- 
venieuti  che  si  sono  dopo  visti.  Ugual- 
mente  Francesi  come  Spaguoli  attribuivano 
L  durezie  e  difficoltli  che  ai  souo  incontrate 
in  queita  uegotiatione,  alle  pretensioni  del 
pontefice,  volendo  che  ad  easo  fossero  con- 
■iguati  li  forti,  lenza  dicbiarani  quello  che 
ii'  havrebbe  htto,  negando  per5  assoluta- 
mente  di  volerli  demolire.  Da  che  si  ha  resu 
lopramodo  difficile  il  trovar  ripiego  cooveni- 
eute,  si  h  consumato  tanto  tem{)0,  fatte  tante 
apeditioui,  et  in  fine  portato  il  negutio  in 
Spagiia,  che  in  Koma  difficilmente  s'  havrebbe 
terniinato." 


eoured  by  the  Spauiards.    His  holiaeai  oon- 
phiined  coat  the  latter,  although  called  Qpos 
at  the  first  to  defend  the  forts,  had  nnei 
given  their  assistance,  and  they  ajgiin  eon* 
plained  of  not  having  been  called  m  tmt,  to 
that  the  Spaniards  are  dissatisfied,  the  Fraich 
not  content,  and  the   pope  extremely  dis* 
puted  at  the  thou^^ht  of  ao  little  Rspeet 
bein^  shown  to  his  flag,  has  complained  of  it 
contmually  and  bitterly  to  everybody:  vor 
have  the  Spaniards  done  aught  dae,  attnlat* 
iug  all  that  had  gone  wrong  to  hia^sad 
complaining  more  of  him  than  of  any  oClwr: 
and  although  he  afterwards  sent  hia  nepliew 
as  legate  to  France  and  Spain,  with  the  c^ 
ject  well  known  to  your  serenitiea,  and  know- 
ing that  the  arms  of  Italy  had  taken  anoCher 
more  important  movement,  the  perila  would 
have  been  more  serious  had  people  there  beoi 
in  earnest,  with  all  this  the  fint  idem  codd 
not  be  effaced  that,  from  the  antecedent  ifi> 
commenced  b^inniugs,  had  been  dorived  the 
inconveniences  which  appeared  aftenrards. 
French  and  Spaniarda  equally  attributed  tiie 
hardships  and  difficulties  uat  ooconed  in 
that  negotiation,  to  the  pretensions  of  tiie 
pope  who  wanted  the  forts  to  be  conrigned 
to  him  without  saying  what  he  was  to  do 
with  them,  yet  absolutely  refuaing  to  de- 
molish them.     Hence  the  excessive  difficulty 
of  finding  a  proper  reply,  the  waste  of  so 
much  time,  the  sending  of  so  many  de- 
spatches, and  the  business  at  last  taken  to 
Spain,  which  in  Rome  would  have  been 
wound  up  with  difficulty.] 

112. 
Relatione  dello  stato  dell'  imperio  e  della  Germania  fatta  da  mons'  Caraffa  nel  tempo  die 
era  nuntio  alia  corte  dell  imperatore  V  anno  1628. — [Report  on  the  state  of  the  empire 
and  of  Germany,  made  by  monsigiior  Caraffa,  at  the  time  of  his  being  nuncio  at  the 
court  of  the  emperor  in  the  year  1628.] 

The  fullest  report  upon  the  whole  that  has  come  into  my  hands:  in  a  Roman  copy  it  con- 
tains 1080  pages.  Nor  is  it  rare  in  Germany.  I  bought  a  cupy  in  Leipsic,  ana  another 
is  to  be  found  in  a  private  library  at  Berlin,  in  a  beautiful  folio  volume,  which  one  Wyn- 
man  had  presented  to  the  bishop  of  Eichstadt  in  1655,  with  a  splendid  title. 

It  consists  of  four  parts.  In  the  first  the  German  troubles  are  described;  in  the  second 
the  position,  the  possessions,  and  the  circumstances  of  Ferdinand  U.;  in  the  third  the  Ger- 
man principalities,  according  to  circles;  in  the  fourth  the  alliances  that,  particularly  in  the 
last  period,  existed  in  Germany. 

The  author  declares  that  he  would  write  nothing  that  he  had  not  himself  seen,  or  at  least 
had  perceived  on  other  grounds  to  be  worthy  of  belief. 


"Protestandomi  che  tutto  quello  che  scri- 
verb.  parte  n'  ho  praticato  e  visto  io  stesso 
per  lo  spatio  di  8  anni  che  sono  stato  in  Ger- 
mania, parte  u'  ho  intesso  di  pcrsone  degne 
di  fede,  parte  n'  ho  cavato  della  lettura  de' 
libri  coukmnni  e  delle  lettere  e  canccUarie 
tauto  d'  amici  quanto  d'  iuimici,  che  sono 
state  intercette  in  divcrsi  tempi,  de'  quali 
ulctme  sono  date  alle  stampe,  altre  no." 


[Protesting  that  whatever  I  shall  write  I 
have  partly  myself  transacted  and  seen  du^ 
ing  eight  years  that  I  was  in  Germany,  partly 
I  nave  learned  from  trustworthy  persons, 
partly  have  got  from  the  reading  of  common 
oooks  and  letters  and  papers,  including  those 
of  both  friends  and  rocs,  which  have  been 
intercepted  at  various  times,  and  of  which 
some  have  been  printed,  others  not.] 


Here  we  see  at  once  that  a  learned  compilation  was  contemplated. 

Caraffa's  printed  Commentaries  observe  the  order  of  time:  this  work  is  drawn  np  more 
in  the  form  of  a  report.    In  the  first  part  only  are  occurrences  related  chronologically. 

Yet  I  will  not  dissemble  that  I  have  often  felt  doubts  as  to  its  genuineness. 

It  is  put  together  very  loosely.  Here  we  have  first  to  re-peruse  the  Bohemian  report 
with  some  few  omissions :  then  we  find  a  very  remarkable  piece  on  the  election  of  the  king 
of  Hungary  in  1625,  but  with  an  incorrect  passage  intercalated ;  finally,  which  is  of  stm 
more  consequence,  a  report  of  the  year  1629,  presenting  not  the  smallest  trace  of  its  being 
from  Caraffa,  upon  Germany,  the  emperor  and  the  princes,  is  here,  it  is  true,  enlarged,  bat 
moreover  adopted  word  for  word.  Many  other  parts  also  are  evidently  foreign  matter. 
Kwf(  James  L  of  England  is  anoken  ot  «a  **  i^reAeTvVb  i«  ^  \xu^V!i^UTia"  [preaent  king  of 
KnffldDd],  which,  however,  could  not  be  Mid  in  \Qr2,%, 
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tnild  suppose  that  some  mere  compiler,  without  toy  judgment,  had  put  these  docu- 

igether. 

I  farther  consideration,  this  seems  not  likely  to  have  been  the  case. 

raffa's  old  "ramiaglio"  [statement]  there  are  here  added  some  very  important  and 

re  notices  of  the  later  period,  of  which  a  compiler  must  have  been  utterly  is^orant. 

appear  in  it  pieces  of  mformation  which  could  have  reached  noue  but  an  mitiated 

Por  instance,  the  author  knew  about  that  secret  negotiation  of  Urban  VUI.  in 

,  carried  on  by  a  Capuchin  friar  Rota,  which  was  kept  so  closely  concealed. 

mdo  speaks  not  unfrequcntlv  too  in  the  first  persou. 

inde  that  this  work  came  reaUy  from  Caraffa,  but  that  it  was  never  properly  com- 

hether  Arom  the  author's  want  of  time  or  of  taste  for  it.  or  even  from  want  of 

:  for  his  Bohemian  report  likeirise,  is  at  least  somewhat  diffuse  and  shapeless.     He 

1  his  return  to  Aversa,  have  had  some  leisure  hours  to  fill  up  with  the  putting 

of  his  materials. 

ereuts,  even  in  its  present  shape,  the  work  deserves  our  utmost  attention. 

ports  which  it  has  embodied,  and  more  or  leas  elaborated,  are  of  hi^h  value.    The 

.  ranarks  too,  are  always  distinct  from  those  that  are  contained  m  the  printed 

aries. 

i  some  notices  that  to  me  appear  particularly  interesting. 

line  of  the  order  of  princes  in  Germany  (ht  of  the  German  principality).  For  it 
inderstood  that  here  there  is  much  more  said  of  German  and  Austrian  drcum- 
lan  of  Roman  and  ecclesiastical. 


1  passato  era  tanta  1'  abboudansa 
(unpi  di  Germania  a  pena  potevano 
quantitll  de  regali,  datii,  argeuti  et 
itie  venute  da  o^ii  parte,  et  hora  a 
)Tano  il  principio  per  haverle,  e  pare 

0  solo  alia  giomata,  e  quello  che  dk 
tata,  r  altra  lo  consuma.  Non  vi  h 
praude  di  danaro,  se  non  di  cose  refi> 

creditori  e  che  sono  piii  di  titolo 
sltk  Di  tal  negligenza  e  si  poca 
e  di  s\  fatto  errore  varie  s'  asseg- 
suse :  chi  dice  db  venire  per  la  liber- 
prindpi,  chi  per  le  conditioni  de* 
^ui,  chi  per  le  freciueuti  guerre,  chi 
litioni  de  dttadim,  altri  finalmente 
9  la  causa  a'  ministri,  prefetti  e 
eramente  si  vede  tali  officii  haver 
bracciare  piil  di  quello  che  potevano 
et  essere  arrivate  troppo  oltre  Ic 
prese  da  govematori :  con  questo  il 
uglio,  r  iuteresse  proprio  anteposto 
ine,  cose  che  poterono  estinguere  il 
lano  imperio,  perche  non  pouno  es- 
A  Germano?  r^asce  anco  la  rovina 
nia  dall'  otio  de'  prindpi  e  dal  loro 
litiare,  o  dalla  poca  forza  d'  ingegno, 

1  predpitosa  vecchiaja,  o  pure  per 
X)  nemid  del  govenio  che  pid  si  con- 
i  dure  in  mano  d'  uii'  altro  il  ma- 
elle  cose  pubUche,  benche  riconos- 
sso  la  poca  idoneitk  di  colni,  e  quasi 
li  alciini  antichi  Eritrei  farli  secondi 
la  loro  solo  differenti  per  nome,  ma 
total  maneggio,  come  fu  Joab  ap- 
ivid  et  altri  appresso  altri  prindpi. 
sneggiatori,  come  presi  dalla  plebe, 
1  et  abusano  la  loro  data  potestA,  e 
I  passione  che  con  la  modcratione 
i  govemandosi  e  dati  in  preda  a 
;t  adulatori  coustituivano  e  consti- 
iltri  sottoministri  iudegni,  che  con 
ragioue  di  parentela  ct  ambitione 
rano  e  corrompono  la  giustitia,  et  a 
pio  dietro  e  se  tirando  altri  prindpi 
ni  facevano  commune  giustitia  cio 
oprio  interesse." 


[In  past  times  there  was  such  plenty  that 
the  pnuces  of  Germany  could  hsrdly  know 
the  amount  of  regalia,  reddendos,  returns  of 
silver  and  other  nches  coming  from  all  quar- 
ters, and  now  they  hardlv  can  devise  a 
method  of  getting  them,  and  it  would  appesr 
they  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  what  one 
day  gives  another  consumes.  Tltere  is  no 
great  receipt  of  money  there,  unless  of  things 
refused  by  creditors,  and  that  are  rather 
nominal  than  real.  Various  causes  are  al- 
leged for  such  negligence,  and  such  want  of 
economy,  and  of  such  bhmdering:  one  says 
that  it  arises  from  the  liberality  of  the  prin- 
ces, another  from  the  peculiar  drcumstaiices 
of  evil  times,  another  from  frequent  wars, 
another  from  the  seditions  of  the  inhabitant s 
of  dties,  others,  in  fine,  blame  the  ministers, 
prefects,  and  vicars:  in  truth  such  offices 
(functionaries)  are  seen  eager  to  lay  their 
hands  on  more  than  they  can  squeeze  out  of 
the  people,  and  to  exceed  too  much  the 
emoluments  taken  as  governors:  add  to  this, 
want  of  prudence,  the  interests  of  individuals 
preferrea  to  that  of  the  community,  things 
which  could  extinguish  the  great  Roman  em- 
pire, and  why  should  they  not  prove  sufficient 
to  extinguish  the  German?  The  ruin  of 
Germany  further  arises  from  the  sloth  of  the 

Srinces  and  their  excessive  banquetings,  or 
om  the  small  force  of  genius,  or  from  a 
reckless  dotage,  or,  in  fine,  from  the  govern- 
ment having  so  many  enemies  that  more  are 
content  to  hand  over  to  another  the  manage- 
ment of  pubUc  affairs,  although  they  often 
own  his  small  degree  of  fitness,  and  almost 
after  the  fashion  of  some  audent  Eritrd,  to 
make  them  secondarv  princes,  differing  from 
them  only  in  name,  out  on  an  equality  with 
them  in  the  general  administration,  as  was 
Joab  with  David  and  others  in  the  courts  of 
other  princes.  Which  mansgers,  being  taken 
from  the  populace,  have  abused  and  do  abuse 
the  power  given  them,  and  governing  rather 
with  passion  than  vnth  the  moderation  of 
virtue,  and  being  preyed  upon  by  parasites 
and  flatterers,  have  appointed  and  do  appoint 
other  worthless  sub-ministers,  who  have  cor- 
rupted and  do  corra^t  nK^-nxaSiN:^  vsAxasv 
lives  o(  tef^sxdlot  Vmdifi!^  i&i^  lSI&0^aKf^«v^^ 
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other  nei^hbouriiifi^  princes  folloving  tUi 
example,  have  made  common  juitioe  thit 
which  was  private  interest.] 


II.  ELECTION  OF  A  KINO  OF  HUNGARY. 


*  Sopragiungendoalla  dieta  li  voti  del  regno 
di  Schuvouia  e  di  Croatia,  che  erano  (]uasi 
tutti  cattolici,  e  supcraudo  con  (^aesta  giiinta 
la  parte  de'  cattolid  et  adherenti  di  Sua  Ma- 
esta  di  non  poco  la  parte  degli  heretici  e  non 
confident!,  la  voce  sparsa  della  volont^  di  S. 
M^  dell'elettionc  veniva  giomalmente  meglio 
tntesa.  TuttAvia  li  deputati  dell'  iroperatore, 
per  meglio  assicurarai  delii  voti  della  dieta, 
volsero  prima  di  proporre  1'  elettione  dell' 
arciduca  fame  esperienxa  con  1'  elettione  del 
palatino,  che  si  doveva  fare  per  la  morte  del 
Thurzo,  desiderando  S.  M**  che  si  facesse 
iin  cattolico  e  particolarmente  il  sopradetto 
conte  Esterhasi,  ancorche  secondo  le  leggi  e 
costitutioni  di  quel  regno  havesse  proposto 
alii  stati  quattro  soggetti,  due  cattolici  e  due 
heretici :  et  il  negotio  riusci  felicissimamente, 
poiche  detto  conte  fu  elctto  con  150  voti.  non 
bavendo  havuto  il  contrario  pi&  che  60.  Fatta 
qtiesta  prova  e  con  essa  nncorati  maggior- 
mcnte  h  confidcnti  et  amici  dell'  imperatore, 
parve  nondimeno  alii  ministri  di  S.  M**  che 
oltre  alii  sopradetti  voti  150  saria  stato  bene 
a  superare  qualche  buona  parte  delli  60  con- 
trarij  con  presenti  e  con  doni  accib  riuscisse 
r  elettione  con  roaggior  sodisfattione  del  re- 


IS 


no,  e  collo  s^eudere,  per  quanto  fu  dctto,  da 
0  m.  fiorini  si  hebbe  I  intento  ( 


della  maggior 
parte  di  loro,  come  si  esperimentb  nell'  wtri 
iiegotii  della  dieta.  Li  Betleniani  e  suoi  ad- 
herenti, ancorche  non  fosse  all'  bora  pnbli- 
cata  la  volontii  dell'  imperatore,  sebbene  si 
teneva  per  sicuro  che  volesse  fare  eleg^re  re 
r  arciduca,  non  mancavano  di  coutranarc  al 
possibile. 

"  Soggiungei^  un*  escmpio  dell'  ardire  di 
ima  douna  in  questo  proposito,  dal  quale,  si 
come  h  Btraordmario,  si  conosceranno  le  forze 
di  detti  contrariL  La  madre  del  barone  Ba- 
thiani,  che  h  de' piil  principali  signori  di  qua- 
lit^  e  di  stato  e  ai  adlierenza  d'  Ungaria,  heb- 
be ardire  di  mettcre  in  consideratione  all' 
imperatrice  che  non  doveva  permettere  che  si 
facesse  quests  elettione,  perche  si  veniva  a 
pregiujlicare  a  S.  M«*  stessa,  poiche  se  fosse 
venuta  qualche  disgratia  alia  vita  dell*  impe- 
ratore, lei  per  r  iiitcrregno,  come  coronata 
regina  d'  Ungaria,  finche  fosse  stato  eletto  un 
iiuovo  re,  haveria  goveniato  quel  regno.  Ma 
r  imperatrice,  con  somma  prudenza  dissimu- 
lando,  le  rispose  che  la  ringratiava  dell'  aflfetto, 
ma  che  lei  doppo  la  morte  dell'  imperatore, 
se  fosse  sopravissuta,  non  voleva  pensare  ad 
altro  che  all'  utile  delli  figli  di  Sua  M*«  suo 
marito:  al  quale  subito  dicde  parte  della  so- 
pradetta  proposta. 

"  Ma  ancorche  il  negotio  dell'  elettione  si 
stimasse  gik  sicuro,  1'  impedl  tuttavia  molti 
giorni  U  contrasto  grande  nato  tra  ministri 
piii  supremi  di  Sua  M",  includendosi  ancora 
mous'  arcivcscovo  di  Strigonia  et  il  nuovo 

Ealatino  con  mons'  cancellierc  et  altri  che  vi 
avevano  interessi,  come  era  1'  ambasciatore 
di  Spagna  et  io  come  indegno  ministro  apos- 
toUco.    II  contrasto  fu,  se  seguita  delta  elet- 
tione 81  dorcTa  f^r  subito  lacoronatione.  A\< 


\ 


[By  superadding  to  the  diet  the  TOtes  of 
the  luugdom  of  Sclavonia  and  of  Cioa^ 
which  were  almost  all  catholic^  and  bj  that 
addition  the  party  of  the  catholics  and  ad- 
herents of  his  holiness  exceeding  not  a  httle 
that  of  the  heretics  and  distrustful,  the  re- 
port circulated  of  his  m^esty's  wish  as  to  the 
election  came  to  be  daily  better  undentood. 
Meanwhile  the  emperor's  deputies,  in  order 
to  be  more  assured  of  the  votes  of  the  diet, 
wished,  previous  to  proposing  the  dectioii  df 
the  archdidce,  to  make  a  trial  with  iht  dee- 
tion  of  the  palatine,  which  had  to  take  plart 
through  the  death  of  Thurso,  his  msfestr 
wishing  that  a  catholic  shoald  be  dected,  and 
in  particular  the  coout  Esterhasy  above- 
mentioned,  although,  aooording  to  the  laws 
and  constitutions  of  that  kingdom,  he  had 
proposed  to  the  states  four  subjects,  two 
catholics  and  two  heretics :  and  thie  buaneii 
proceeded  most  fdicitously,  for  the  said  eoont 
was  elected  with  150  votes  in  hit  fkroar, 
while  there  were  not  more  than  60  againit 
him.  This  trial  being  made,  and  the  result 
having  greatly  encouraged  the  emperor'seoii- 
fidants  and  fneuds,  it  seemed  nevertheleisto 
his  majesty's  ministers,  that,  beudea  the  ISO 
votes,  it  would  be  well  Co  gain  over  some  good 
part  of  the  60  contrary  votes  with  presents 
and  gifts,  so  that  the  election  might  prove 
more  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  kingdom;  and 
at  the  cost,  as  was  said,  of  20,000  florins,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  gain  the  greater  part  of 
them,  as  was  tried  in  other  matters  in  thst 
diet.  The  Betlenians  and  their  adherents, 
although  the  emperor's  wishes  had  not  then 
been  generally  announced,  it  being  considered 
certain,  however,  that  he  wished  the  arch- 
duke to  be  elected  king,  failed  not  to  show 
all  possible  opposition. 

I  shall  ada  an  instance  of  the  boldness 
of  a  lady  in  this  matter,  from  which,  as  it 
is  extraordinary,  one  may  perceive  the  re- 
sources of  the  said  opponents.  The  mother 
of  the  baron  Bathiaui,  who  is  one  of  the 
chief  of  the  Hungarian  nobles  in  point  of 
rank  and  state  and  followers,  had  oared  to 
submit  to  the  empress's  consideration  thst 
she  ought  not  to  allow  this  election  to  tske 
place,  since  it  might  come  to  prejudice  her 
migesty  herself,  for  were  anything  to  happen 
to  the  emperor's  life,  she,  during  the  interree- 
num,  as  crowned  queen  of  Hungary,  would 
have  to  govern  tliat  kingdom  until  the  elec- 
tion of  a  new  king.  But  the  empress,  dis- 
sembliug  with  consummate  pruoence,  an- 
swered that  she  thanked  her  for  her  regard, 
but  that  were  she  to  survive  the  emperor,  she 
would  think  of  nothing  but  what  was  most 
advantageous  to  the  sons  of  his  migesty  her 
husband ;  to  whom  she  immediately  commu- 
nicated the  above  suggestion. 

But  although  the  business  of  the  election 
was  already  thought  secure,  it  was  thwarted, 
nevertheless,  for  many  days,  hy  the  grand 
quarrel  that  arose  between  his  mi^ty'i 
iu^t%\  TcCv\v\iX«K,  \wt\>3Avck<^  ^iao  the  arch* 
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fino  dt  si :  perche  con  questa  veniva 
I  ad  aiuicurarsi  totalmcnte  uel  regno, 
1  aaria  stato  ae  fosse  state  solameute 
r  r  accennata  di  sopra  elettione  del 
taendo  gli  Ungari  huomini  volubilis- 
r  lo  piii  infedeli :  2*  dicevano  che  la 
ne,  se  si  fosse  fatta,  havcria  giovato 
aprimadietaimpenale,  ae  Timperu- 
sae  Toluto  far  eleggere  Sua  Altez2a 
Elomaiii :  3*  per  il  matrimouio  dtU' 
li  Spagna,  essendoai  colk  dtchiarato 

r  ardduca  prima  eletto  e  coronacu 
i^aria.    Altri  per  il  contrario,  tra 

10  et  il  padre  confeasore  dell'  impe- 
cermno  che  queata  coronatione  non 

fan  all'  hora,  perche  li  atati  di  quel 
1  haveriano  niai  permeaao  che  aegu- 
.  coronatione  ae  Sua  Altesza  non  ha- 
tmesao  loro  e  giurato,  tanto  nelli 
litici  come  di  religione,  tutto  quello 
ise  il  padre  atando  nelli  maggiori 
oode  non  vi  easendo  all'  hora  aetti 
I  potendo  con  il  tempo  migliorarsi 
Me  di  S.  A.,  o  per  la  morte  del  Ga- 

H  felici  aucceaai  dell'  imperio  o  per 
I  en  bene  iutrigare  la  conacieiiia  di 
rindpe  gioTane  con  aerrarli  la  porta 
lai  della  religione  et  impedirgli  iii- 
sqniaito  di  maggiore  autoritik  poli- 
nniuio  nel  regno :  2*  dicevano,  e 
r  lo  piii  li  camerali,  che  nella  coro- 
1  aaria  audata  una  buona  apesa,  come 
U'  accrescimento  della  corte  di  Sua 
mde  atando  all'  hora  imminente  la 
tasa  del  viaggio  d'  Ulma,  ai  aaria 
ferire  in  altro  tempo,  non  potendo 
lente  apportare  alcun  detrimento 
itione,  perche  ac  il  Gabor  haveaae 
;liare  pretesti,  venendo  qualche  acci- 
morte  all'  imneratore,  tanto  1'  ha- 
ttto  ancorche  1  arciduca  foaae  atato 
come  fece  contro  1'  imperatore  an- 
ise eletto  e  coronato :  che  per  elet- 
re  de'  Romani  e  per  il  matrimonio 
ita  di  Spagna  baatava  che  I'arci- 
i  vero  re  d' Ungaria,  e  come  tale  ai 
titolare  per  la  aola  elettione.  Stan- 
|ue  in  queato  contraato,  ancorche 
atore  di  Spa^ia  facesae  nuove  iu- 
t  la  coronatione,  dicendo  che  in 
on  haveriano  fatto  il  matrimonio 
ta  con  r  arciduca,  atimandoai  altri- 
•ucceasione  nel  reg^no  non  aicura, 
con  la  aolita  sua  pietk  ai  dichiarb 
oleva  che  ai  facease,  atimando  ae- 
M>naiglio  del  auo  padre  confesaore 
rontro  conacienza  ae  1'  arciduca  ha- 
ato,  come  non  poteva  far  di  meno, 

era  atata  forzata  giurare  Sua  M** 
x>li  grandi,  quali  all'  hora  non  vi 


bishop  of  Strigonia  and  the  new  palatine, 
with  tiie  chancellor  and  othcra  who  were  in- 
terested in  the  matter,  auch  as  the  Spaniah 
ambassador  and  myself  aa  unworthy  apoato- 
lic  miniater.    The    point   in   dispute  was, 
whether,  on  the  said  election  takmg  place, 
the  coronation  ahould  immediately  follow. 
Some  aaid,  yea ;  for  with  that  the  archduke 
uould  come  to  be  firmly  aeated  in  the  king- 
dom, which  he  would  not  be  if  merely  elect^, 
as  waa  suggested  by  the  above  election  of 
Gabor,  the  Hungariana  being  moat  fickle  and 
for  the  most  part  faithless  men :   2d,  they 
said  that  the  coronation,  were  it  to  take  place, 
would  be  of  much  assistance  in  the  first  im- 
perial diet,  if  they  wished  to  have  his  high- 
ness elected  king  of  the  Romans:  3d,  on 
account  of  the  marriage  of  the  infanta  of 
Spain,  a  desire  being  expressed  there  that  the 
archduke  should  first  be  elected  and  crowned 
king  of  Hungary.    Others,  on  the  contrary, 
among  whom  were  mvself  and  the  emperor's 
father-confessor,  said    that  the  coronation 
ought  not  to  take  nlace  then,  because  the 
states  of  that  kingdom  would  never  allow 
the  aaid  coronation  to  take  place  without  his 
highness  first  promising  and  swearing  to 
them,  alike  in  political  and  religious  pomts, 
all  that  his  father  had  promised  while  placed 
in  greater  perils :  hence,  as  the  said  penis  did 
not  now  exist,  and  as  the  affairs  of  his  high- 
ness might  much  improve  with  time,  by  the 
death  of  Gabor,  or  by  the  prosperous  events 
of  the  empire,  or  otherwise,  it  waa  not  well 
to  perplex  the  conscience  of  this  young  prince 
b^  shutting  the  door  on  the  advances  of  reli- 
gion, and  hindering  at  the  same  time  the 
acquisition  of  greater  political  authority  and 
dominion  in  the  kingdom  :  2dly,  It  was  said, 
and  that  most  by  the  excheauer  people,  that 
in  the  coronation  there  would  be  a  consider- 
able expense,  as  well  aa  alao  in  the  augmen- 
tation of  hia  highneaa'a  court,  whence,  with 
the  great  expenae  of  the  Ulm  journey  im- 
pending, it  ahould  be  put  off  to  another  time, 
the  aaid  delav  not  being  likely  to  cauae  any 
detriment ;  for  if  Gabor  wished  to  seize  upon 
pretexts  in  case  of  the  emiieror  happening 
any  how  to  die,  he  would  do  as  much  even 
were  the  duke  crowned,  as  he  had  done 
against  the   emperor   notwithstanding  his 
having  been  both  elected  and  crowned :  that 
for  his  election  as  king  of  the  Romans  and 
for  the  marriage  of  the  infanta  of  Spain,  it 
suflSced  that  the  duke  should  be  really  king 
of  Hungary,  and  that  he  could  assume  that 
title  by  election  alone.   Parties  being  thus  at 
variance,  although  the  Spanish  ambassador 
made  new  appbcations  for  the  coronation, 
saying  that  in  Spain  the  marriage  of  the  in- 
fanta with  the  duke  would  not  be  agreed  to, 
the  succession  in  the  kingdom  being  thought 
otherwise   insecure,  his   mi^esty,  with   nis 
usual  piety,  declared  that  he  did  not  wish  it 
to  take  place,  considering,  according;  to  tliv 
counsel  of  his  father-confessor,  that  it  woidd 
be  against  the  archduke's  conscience  to  awear, 
aa  he  could  not  avoid  doing  what  hia  ma- 
jesty had  been  forced  to  swear  in  the  great 
perila  then  imminent.'] 
3o 
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Rclalio  status  ecdesiae  ct  totins  dioecesis  Augustanae  1629. — [Account  of  the  state  of  t\* 

church  and  whole  diocese  of  Augsburg,  1629.] 

Of  no  particular  importance.  In  the  main,  the  circumstances  of  the  city  of  Augabois 
only  are  brought  under  consideration. 

The  authors  chief  subject  is  the  active  influence  and  final  remoiral  of  the  prototant 
"pseudo-doctors"  from  Au^burg. 

He  hopes  that  after  this  being  effected  through  Jerome  Imhof  and  Bemh.  Bdilmgeo, 
who  were  with  the  emperor,  all  would,  in  a  short  time,  «gain  beccune  Roman  catholic 

114. 

Legatio  apost**  P.  Aloys.  Carafae  cpiscopi  Tricaticcnsis  sedente  Urbano  VIIL  Pont  M.  ad 
tractiun  Rhcni  et  ad  prov.  inferioris  Germauiae  obita  ab  anno  1624  uaque  ad  annnia 
1634.  Ad  C**"  Franc.  Barberinum. — [Apostolic  l^ation  of  P.  Aloys.  Carafa,  bishop  of 
Tricarico,  during  the  pontificate  of  Urban  VIII.,  to  the  Rhine  country  and  the  ptovinees 
of  Lower  Germany,  performed  from  1^4  to  1634.    To  cardinal  Franc.  Barbcnnoi] 

A  very  copious  report,  of  204  leaves ;  somewhat  diffuse,  to  be  sure,  but  comprising  good 
thinjB^s. 

First,  there  comes  an  account  of  the  journey,  where  again  much  space  is  talcen  up  wMi 
matters  of  no  consequence.  The  nuncio  comes,  among  other  places,  to  Fulda.  He  tdus 
credit  to  himself  for  having[  reduced  to  eight  the  sixteen  ancestors*  whom  ereiy  candidate 
had  to  produce  in  order  to  his  being  capable  of  enloying  the  dignity  of  abbot. 

He  is  particularly  full  on  the  subject  of  the  afrair  of  liege  with  the  bishop,  in  which  he 
himself  took  an  active  part.  He  transferred  the  seat  of  the  nuncioship  from  Cologne  to 
Liege. 

Without  doubt,  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  report  is  a  description  of  the  Roman 
catholic  universities  of  that  day  in  the  district  of  the  nuncioship. 

We  see  from  it  how  entirely  the  higher  branches  of  instruction,  at  that  time,  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jesuits.  They  were  the  masters  in  Treves  and  Mains ;  Paderbokn,  HQnster, 
and  Osnaburg,  where  a  high  school  had  been  founded  shortly  before,  were  entirely  in  their 
hands :  yet  they  taught  only  humanity,  philosophy,  and  theology.  The  (civil  and  canon) 
laws  were  altogether  neglected.  In  Cologne,  wiiich  still  held  the  first  place  among  these 
universities,  medicine  was  lectured  on  by  only  two  teachers,  and  these  had  few  to  listen  to 
them.  The  grand  evil  in  Cologne,  in  early  times,  was,  that  the  professors  were  quite  too 
richly  provided  with  prebends. 


"  Earum  opibiis  ad  ntam  dementem  et 
suavem  instnicti,  raro  aiit  nunquara  ipsi  sa- 
cram  doctrinam  tradcbant,  sed  aliorum  vica- 
ria  opera  passim  utebantur.  Hinc  sine  pon- 
dere  et  methodo  instruebantur  academici,  et 
anni  quindeni  facile  drcumagi  solebant  pri- 
iisquam  universam  illi  theologiam  audirent. 
£a  res  vero  antehac  non  parum  incommoda 
fuerat  archidioecesi  Coloniensi  et  praesertim 
ditionibus  Juliae  Cliviae  ac  Montium,  quod 
pro  adeunda  in  iis  animarum  procuratione 
reparandisque  religionis  cathoUcae  minis  pa- 
rochi  et  sacerdotes  idonei  hoc  pacto  nisi  post 
longissimum  diem  non  instituebautur." 


[Being  furnished  by  the  wealth  of  these 
(prebends)  for  an  easy  and  pleasant  life,  they 
seldom  or  never  taught  theology,  but  ordin- 
arily availed  themselves  of  the  services  of  sub- 
stitutes. Hence  the  students  were  instructed 
without  weight  and  method,  and  fifteen  yean 
used  easily  to  be  passed  before  they  hnurd  a 
comnlete  course  of  theology.  This,  however, 
had  oeen  formerly  no  great  inconvenience  to 
the  archdiocese  of  Cou^c,  and  particularly 
to  the  jurisdictions  of  Juliers»  Cleves,  and 
Mons,  because  fit  parish  ministers  and  priests 
for  engaging  in  tnese,  in  the  ciure  of  souls, 
and  in  repairing  the  ruins  of  the  catholic  re- 
ligion, could  on  this  footing  be  ordained  only 
at  a  very  distant  date.] 

This  the  Jesuit  fathers  abolished.  The  Three  Crowns  College,  which  was  handed  over  to 
them,  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  in  1634 :  it  had  1200  students  attending  it.  But  it  was 
not  so  easy  to  eradicate  that  taste  for  the  enjoyments  of  life.  The  master  of  the  banquets 
augmented  the  costs  of  promotion  and  the  luxury.  "  Tota  quadragesima  sunt  quotidie 
academiconim  symposia." — [During  the  whole  of  Lent  there  are  daily  wine  parties  among 
the  students.]  Our  bishop  gives  no  bad  description  of  the  Catholicism  and  tne  good  living 
of  Cologue. 


"  Populus  Coloniensis  religionis  avitae  re- 
tinentissimus  est,  quam  utique  semel  suscep- 
tam  nunquam  deseruit.  Toierantur  quidem 
in  civitate  familiae  aliquae  sectariorum,  sed 
vetitiim  eis  est  exerdtium  omne  sectarum 
suarum,  et  acre  gravi  mulctantur  si  qui  clam 


[The  people  of  Cologne  are  most  retentive 
of  their  ancestral  religion,  which  indeed,  since 
their  first  adoptiner  it,  thcv  have  never  aban- 
doned. No  doubt  some  families  of  the  sec- 
taries are  tolerated  in  the  state,  but  they  are 
forbidden  all  exercise  of  their  sects,  and  those 


2  Thai  h,  no  doubt,  th*  ilztwn  «iairl«n\nYiwii3AT7~l\ifttnnatVk\\M^O<A«^'n«&^  grrvt-gmt-ptat- 
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babere  {iriTttM  eonventus  et  audire  Lutheri 
«ut  Calvini  bnocimitoKt  depreheudantur.  In 
•enatum  ipium  nuUi  cooptantur  qui  catbolici 
UOQ  foerint,  et  quotqaot  in  eo  conacripti  ad 
ctuiam  veniunt,  sententiam  dioere  aut  feire 
auffiagium  non  po^sunt  niai  prius  eodem  die 
intenrenerint  rei  aacrae  in  proximo  palatii 
aenatorii  sarello.  Noctu  ipsi  civia  excubiaa 
habent  in  potioribua  plateia  dvitatia,  nee  via 
aut  iiyuria  metui  potest,  quia  atrepitu  quovia 
exciti  adiunt  et  opitulantur,  graaaatorea.Tero 
ac  aicarioa  in  vincula  coiyiciMut.  Sed  et  pla- 
teae  omnea  eaten  ia  ferreia  noctu  vinciuntur, 
ne  pateant  liberia  excursionibua,  ideoque  po- 
pulua  maxime  in  tranquillo  ngit.  Inter  alia 
plebia  comnioda  illud  iniprimia  comroemoraii 
debet,  Itoere  cuique  ineunte  hieme  bovea  et 
auea  emere  coaquefumo  aiefacere  ac  in  escam 
anni  conaequeniia,  qua  veacuntur  avide,  domi 
aenrare.  Spatium  vero  ejiiadem  anni  eia  con- 
cedi  aolet  ad  pretium  repraeaentaudum,  dum 
interim  aliqui  a  aenata  conatituti  mercatori- 
bua  aoUunt :  nee  unquam  opificea  ulli,  quam- 
via  ino|>ea»  patiuntur  auam  fidem  in  ea  re  de- 
aidenun^  quia  deiiicepa  liand  foret  int^rum 
eia  ruraua  ejusmodi  aiuionam  rei  dbariae  illo 
tarn  inaigni  aubaidio  aeria  publid  coeraere. 
Sunt  et  triclinia  tribuum  communia,  in  cisque 
poaaunt  omnca  iia  diebiia  quibua  fcriantur  in 
iiebdomad^  conatituto  pretioadmodum  fadli,. 


are  heavily  fined  who  may  be  caught  aecntly 
holding  pavate  conventicle^,,  and  hearing 
Luthera  or  Calvin'a  ivntera.  None  are  ad- 
mitted into  the  aenate  itaclf  who  have  not 
been  catholica,  and  all  who  have  been  enrolled 
aa  members  and  come  to  the  curia,  can  neither 
expreas  their  opinion  nor  give  their  vote,  un- 
less tlicy  have  that  aame  day  taken  part  in 
the  solemnities  of  religion  in  the  ohapel  uear- 
eat  the  senatorial  ludMe.  At  night  the  dti- 
xena  themselvea  keep  watch  in  the  larger 
squarea  of  the  oity,  nor  ia  violence  or  insult 
to  be  dreaded,  aeeing  that  the  instant  they 
hear  a  noise,  they  fly  to  the  spot  and  rerulor 
assistance;  but  robbers  and  assassins  they 
throw  into  prison.  Moreover,  all  the  streets 
are  closed  at  night  with  iron  chains,  to  pn*- 
▼ent  their  being  open  to  loose  excursions : 
the  people  accordingly  live,  for  the  moat  part, 
very  quietly.  Among  other  advantages  en- 
joyed by  the  common  people,  the  first  to  be 
recorded  is  that  each  is  allowed,,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  winter,  to  purchase  oxen  and 
pigs,  and  to  dry  them  witn  smoke,  to  be  pre- 
served at  home  during  the  year  fc^owing  for 
food,  of  which  they  eat  greedily.  They  are 
allowed  the  whole  of  that  year,  however,  for 
the  payment  of  the  price,  certain  persona 
meanwhile  who  are  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  senate,  paying  the  price ;  nor  ia 
It  ever  found  that  any  of  the  artisans,  how- 
ever poor,  allow  their  want  of  good  faith  in 
this  matter  to  be  felt,  since  in  that  case  it 
would  no  longer  be  in  their  power  again  to 
purchase,  with  such  si^ial  aid  from  the  pub- 
lic money,  their  provision  of  that  kind  of 
food.  The  nublic  tables  of  the  tribes  are 
common,  ana  in  these  all,  on  week-day  festi- 
vals, may  meet  in  convivial  parties,  at  a  fixed 
and  very  moderate  price.] 

But  not  only  dtics  and  universities,  but  nriiices  and  occurrences  also  are  described.  Fer- 
dinand of  Cologne,  ''^vitate  morum,  protesaione  pietatis  et  iugenii  maturitafe  uuUi  secuiir 
dns^  [aecoBd  to  none  m  gravity  of  morals,  the  profcaaion  of  piety,  and  maturity  of  genius]  ; 
Frederick  of  VTilrsbui^,  **  linguanim  etiam  exterarum  peritia,  morum  suavi  quadam  gravi- 
tate, prudentisaima  dexteritate  omnibus  cams"  [a  man  endeared  to  all  by  his  skill  even  in 
forngn  tou^ea,  by  a  certain  suavity  and  aeriousneaa  of  manner,  and  by  great  prudenoe  and 
tact  J;  Caaimir  of  Mains,  "eloquena  vir  in  Germanico  idiomate,  legationiuus  functus" 
[eloquent  in  the  German  tongue,  and  one  who  baa  discharged  enibassiesj.  • 

L.  Cvalla  adduces  also  many  remarkable  tliiugs  in  the  way  of  occurrences.  I  know  not 
the  pound  of  the  opiuion  that  Wallenatein  might  have  taken  Stralsund,  "  si,  quod  multi 
esiatimant,  pecuniam  quam  urbem  capeie  non  maluisaet"  [if,  aa  many  think,  he  had  not  pre- 
ferred tiling  money  to  taking  the  dty].  He  accounts  it  a  gnai  mischance  that  I'illy,  on 
the  first  movement  of  Saxony,  had  not  ventured  to  throw  himself  on  that  country.  The 
account,  alao,  which  he  gives  of  the  atate  of  Cologne  after  the  battle  of  Leipaic,  and  of  th^ 
Frendi  projecta  that  appeared  at  that  critical  moment,  ia  very  remarkable. 


Gonvivan. 


"Ex  acrepta  clade  adlipaiam  fractae vires 
foeraut  et  fracti  catholicomm  animi,  et  tunc 
repente  impcritia  vel  metun  in  propugnandia 
ardbua  aditum  hoati  victori  magnum  aperu- 
erunt,  at  viscera  imperii  mux  infestis  armia 
invauderet,  ex  quo  Fulda,  Herbipolia,  Bam- 
b»ga,  Moguntia,  Wormatia,  Bpira  diaeque 
urbea  atque  oppida  fiienint  exisiio  tempore 
vel  expugnata  vel  dedita.  Colonia  auperfuit 
prindpam  exulum  perfugium,  et  hi  thesauroe 
quaaacroa  qua  laicos  in  cam  dvitatem  impor- 
taverant,  ai  qnibus  licuerat  tamen  illos  avehere 
antequam  ingrueret  ea  belli  vehemena  et  au- 
bitatempeataa.  Ibidem  anxiae  curae  prind- 
pnm  et  dubia  consilia  erant,  an,  slcut  propo- 
auerat  orator  GaUus,  expedirct  deiuceps  neii- 


[Bvthe  defeat  received  at  Ldpsic  the  forces 
and  the  spirits  of  tlie  catholica  were  alike  bro-. 
ken,  and  ttien  all  at  once  want  of  skill,  or  fear, 
in  the  defence  of  the  fortiiied  placea,  opened 
a  vast  entrance  for  the  approach  of  the  vic- 
torioua  enemy,  so  that  he  could  invade  forth- 
with, with  rancorous  hostility,  the  very  bowela 
of  the  empire,  whence  Fulda,Wunburg,  Bam- 
berg, Mains,  Worms,  Spires,  and  other  dtiea 
and  towns,  were  in  a  short  timeeither  taken  by 
storm  or  capitulated.  Cologne  remained  as 
thechief  refuge  of  theexHed  princes,  and  thea& 
brought  treasures,  both  sacred  and  aecular, 
into  that  dty,  in  so  far  at  least  aa  any  were 
allowed  to  carr^  these  away  before  that  vehe- 
ment and  audileu  atonn  o(  hiu  c»m^  vk^k:^^ 
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tri  parti,  sen  Caenaris  sen  Gustavi  regis,  tarn 
arma  principum  fonimdem  quam  arma  ipsi- 
namet  civitatia  Coloniensis  iavere.  Id  Colo- 
Diae  BuadeW  orator  christianiaaimi  r^a: 
aed  neceaaarium  fore  affirmabat  ut  in  earn 
urbem  pariter  atqne  in  alias  ditionea  prind- 
pnm  electoram  cohortea  praeaidiariorum  ex 
r^ia  aui  l^onibus  introdncerentur :  tunc 
enim  reTeritiia  Coloniam  Gustavus  rex  alio 
arma  convertiaaet,  aut  si  venire  hoatia  niliilo- 
minua  deliberaaset,  provocasaet  merito  chris- 
tianisaimum  regcm,  acfoedere  extincto  inimi- 
dtiara  et  iram  ejua  experiri  coepiaset.  Gravia 
nimimm  Tidebatur  ea  conditio  admittendi 
cohortea  praeaidiarias  regis  extemi  indvitatea 
BC  ditionea  imperii :  aed  graviorea  multo  erant 
conditiones  aliae,  quiboa  ut  neutri  parti  fave- 
rent  dcinceps  proponebatur,  qui  in  bello  tarn 
andpiti  Caeaarem  non  juvare  aed  quasi  deae- 
rere  Tidebatur  maxime  alienum  a  profeaaione 
pervetere  dvitatum  ac  prindpum  ipaiusmet 
imperii.  Hoc  snperesse  tamen  conaiui  et  earn 
portnm  aecuritatis  unice  adenndum  ease  jndi- 
cabat  pariter  apostolicus  uuntiua  Parisienaia, 
ad  quem  scripscram  de  ingenti  dadereUgioni 
catholicae  tempUaque  et  aria  illata  per  Gua- 
tavum  regem. 


ing  on.    There^  too,  had  the  prineea  mxiiNi 
thoughta  and  dubioos  connaela  iHiether,u 
the  Frendi  ambaaaador  had  aaggrsted.it 
were  expedient  firom  that  time  forvard,  mit 
the  arma  alike  of  theae  prineea  and  tiiose  d 
the  dty  of  Cologne  ahoold  favoor  neither 
aide,  whether  that  of  the  emperor  or  of  king 
Gustavua.    Thia  the  ambaaaador  of  the  most 
Chriatian  king  recommended  to  Cologne :  hut 
he  stated  that  it  would  be  neceaaaiy  that 
garrison  oompaniea  from  hia  kin^areg^meati 
ahould  be  introduced  both  into  that  dty  and 
into  other  places  under  the  jurtadiction  of 
the  electoral  prineea ;  for  that  then  kinc  Gvs* 
tarns,  from  leanect  to  Cologne,  woold  tan 
his  arms  elsewnere,  or  if  toe  enemy  were 
nererthelcM    to  resolve  upon   cominj^  he 
would  deservedlv  provoke  the  moat  Christtaa 
kin^,  and  the  aluaoce  being  at  an  end,  would 
begin  to  experience  hia  enmity  and  anger. 
Serious,  indeed,  seemed  thia  condition  of 
admitting  the  garriaon  troops  of  a  findga 
king  into  the  dties  and  provincea  of  the  em- 
pire; but  much  more  aenoua  were  tiioae  other 
conditions,  by  which  it  waa  proponed  that 
from  thenceforth  they  should  tavomr  neither 
party,  because,  in  so  doubtfrd  a  contest,  not 
to  aid  the  emperor  but  aa  it  were  to  desert 
him,  aeemed  most  fordgn  to  the  ancient  priH 
fession  of  the  dties  and  prineea  of  the  emphi 
itself.    But  that  this  waa  the  only  meason 
that  remained,  and  the  aole  haven  of  aae»> 
rity  that  could  be  reached,  waa  the  opiniai 
likewiae  of  the  apoatolic  nnndo  at  Paria,  to 
whom  I  had  written  about  the  dreadiul  dis- 
aster brought  by  king  Guatavua  on  the  catho- 
lic religion  and  the  templea  and  altars.] 

There  further  follows  a  full  account  of  Wallenstein's  catastrophe,  which  I  will  commum- 
catc  elsewhere. 

*t 

115. 

Kelatione  della  corte  di  Roma  del  Sig*  K'  Aluiae  Contarini  dell'  anno  1632  al  1635.— [Re^ 
port  on  tlie  court  of  Rome,  by  Signor  Chevalier  Aluise  Contarini,  from  1632  to  lw5.] 
(Arch,  Vcn,) 

A  very  copious  report  in  thirty-five  chapters,  written  on  140  pages ;  and  doubly  important 
from  Aluise  Contarini  having  come  immediately  from  France  to  Kome,  and  on  that  account 
having  been  the  more  capable  of  passing  a  judgment  on  the  singular  political  position  aasumed 
at  that  period  by  Urbau  VIII. 

He  first  describes  the  pope's  spiritual  and  secular  system  of  government. 

He  considers  it  ouite  monarchical.  Out  of  all  the  old  congre^tions,  one  only  r^ularly 
meets,  that  of  the  Inqtiisicion ;  the  cardinals  have  no  further  privileges  beyond  people  stop- 
ping their  carriages  on  meeting  them,  the  purple,  and  a  vote  in  the  election  of  the  pope :  the 
pope  is  so  little  disposed  to  consult  them,  that  on  matters  of  consequence  he  will  resort 
rather  to  prelates  of  mfenor  rank,  whose  hopes  hang  more  upon  him,  thantocvdinala,  who 
are  already  more  independent. 

But  the  harder  the  reins  are  pulled  up,  the  more  doea  authority  become  relaxed.  **L'an- 
tica  veneratioue  sta  oggidl  molto  diminuita." — [The  andent  veneration  is  now-a-daya  much 
diminished.] 

The  inhabitants  of  Urbino  were  particularly  discontented. 

*'  Quei  sudditi  si  a^gravano  molto  della  I  [Those  subjects  complain  mvdi  ai  the 
mutatione,  chiamando  il  govemo  di  preti  ti-  change,  calling  the  government  of  priesta 
rannico,  i  quali  altro  interesse  che  d*arricchirsi  tyrannical,  they  being  inllnenced  by  no  con- 
e  d'  avaiizorsi  non  vi  tengono."  sideration  but  that  of  enriching  and  advano* 

ing  themselves.] 

Tlie  author  still  laments  continually  that  Urbino  should  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
pone,  as  involving  a  great  loss  to  Spain  and  Venice. 

lie  proceeds  in  a  second  part  to  describe  personal  characters. 

"Nacque  il  papa  Urbano  VIH.  del  15671      [Pope  Urban  VTII.  was  bom  in  1567  (othen 
(others  say  68)  d'  Aprile,  onde  cammina  per  I  say  1568)  in  April,  hence  he  is  in  his  fi9th 
Jj  69  di  sua  eti,  conacrvato  da\  vi^orc  dieWiaX  ^e%i»\it«;wx^^Vji^lVwtv\fpnr  of  h=s  conatitii- 
eompleBnoue  non  soggetta  a  qualaivog\vMnia-\  i\oti»^\vw>^\%\iQX  vj^i>^\.v^«v>iijia^^ 
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.  e  daOa  TiTidU  dell'  ingecna  Ia  bU- 
tium  mediocre,  il  color  bnino,  if  pelo  biuico, 
I'oedw)  TiTO^  il  pariar  pronto,  h temperaturm 
■■mpiiypa  e  biliou.  Vive  con  gran  regola. 
R^sh  in  ^n  parte  le  tue  attioni  coi  moti 
dd  delo,  del  qnali  h  molto  intelligente,  an- 
corche  con  censore  granditsime  a  tutti  gli 
altri  n'habbia  j^rohibito  lo  studio.  Li  suoi 
moti  tono  aubiti  e  iwhi  menti,  tali  che  alcuna 
▼olta  confinano  con  la  nania,  non  potendo  con 
la  patienia  firenarli,  ae  ben  egli  dice  cbe  questa 
commotione  della  bik  di  quando  in  qnando 
Ta^ia  molto  eccitandoil  calore  alia  presenrar 
tione  di  ana  lalnte.  Ca^-alca,  villpggi**  cam- 
mina,  ama  1'  eaercitia  Non  s'  affligge  per  le 
coae  moleste :  e  tutte  qiieste  parti  concorrono 
a  predirii  qnalche  anno  di  vita  ancora,  non 
oatante  die  nel  tempo  del  mio  soggionio  aswi 
decadnto  sia. 

"  £  arrirato  al  papato  con  an  aenritio  con- 
tinoo  di  30  e  piik  anni  alia  corte.  Fu  prima 
vrclato  di  aegnatnra  e  poi  govematore  di 
Fano.  Poco  appresao,  per  opera  di  Francesco 
Barberini  sno  lio  iwtemo,  prelato  di  poco 
grido  ma  di  gran  ricchetze  accumulate  con 
paraimonk  fiorentina,  comprb  ufflcii  in  corte 
e  ftnalmente  il  chiericato  di  camera.  Cle- 
mente  VIII.  lo  impi^  in  diverse  cariche,  ma 
partirokrroente  aopra  qnella  del  novo  taglio 
oel  Po,  dacche  aono  amvate  in  gran  parte  le 
differenBe  preaeiiti  dd  confini  con  la  repub- 
lica,  per  la  cognitione  che  profcssa  di  ^uell' 
affile  e  per  il  disgnsto  die  altera  non  si  ese- 
guiaae  a  modo  ana  Fn  poi  dalP  istesso  Cle- 
mente  mandato  nnutio  in  Francia,  prima  es- 
traordinario  per  tenerc  a  battesimo  d  re  pre> 
sente,  e  poi  ordinario  di  Enrico  IV.  suo  padre, 
dove  si  mostrb  sdantissiroo  dell'  immunitii 
ecdesiastica.  Paolo  V.  successorc  di  Cle- 
mente  lo  confermb  nella  raetlesima  legatioiie 
di  Francia :  poi  lo  fece  cardiuale,  legato  di 
Bologna,  e  ritomato  a  Roma  prefctto  della 
aignatura  di  giustitia.  carico  d'  onore  et  im- 
pi^o  ben  erande.  Finalmcnte  del  1623  fu 
in  luc^  di  Gregorio  XV.  con  pratiche  molto 
artifiaoae  assonto  d  poiitificato  ncU'  etk  sua 
di  56  anni :  et  oggi  curre  il  XIII.  anno,  con 
disgnsto  di  tutta  U  corte,  alia  quale  non  meno 
che  u  prindpi  toma  coiito  i  pontificsti  brevi, 

C:he  tanto  piik  ten^no  coiito  di  tutti,  ab- 
dano  ndle  gratie,  non  temporalizzano 
come  se  fossero  hercditar)  del  papato,  e  find- 
mentc  la  corte  in  generale  trova  impiego  e 
fortnna  nella  firequensa  dclle  mutationi. 

"  In  ogni  stato  hcbbe  il  papa  di  se  stcsso 
grande  opiiiioue  con  affetti  di  dominio  sopra 
gli  altri  e  dispreaxo  al  consiglio  di  tutti.  Par 
ch'  egli  caerata  oggidl  tanto  piii  liberamente 
qiianto  che  si  ritrova  iu  posto  sopra  a  tutti 
eminente.  Ha  ingegno  grande.  ma  non  giu- 
dirio :  ingegno,  perciie  ndle  cose  che  da  hii 
solo  dipendono  e  che  riguardano  la  sua  per- 
aona  e  casa,  si  h  sempre  condotto  ove  ha  nesi- 
derato,  senza  omettcre  gl'  inganni  e  gli  artificii 
di  lui  molto  connatural!,  come  si  vide  parti- 
colarmente  ndle  pratiche  del  suo  papato,  ndle 

audi  seppe  far  couvenirv  m  11a  sua  perMina  le 
ue  fattioni  coptrarie  di  Borghcse  e  Ludo- 
visio,  solo  col  far  credere  all'  una  d'  esser  ini- 
mico  deir  altra :  nc^li  offari  poi  genrrali,  nd 
quali  n  richiedc  il  Kiudirio  di  Bap<*r  U-n  con- 
giuiif^re  gl'  iiiteresui  ddia  scde  aiMiStdlira  con 
qudb  d^U  ullri  priiu'ipi,  si  i  osatrvalu  il 


by  the  vivacity  of  hia  geniua.  He  ia  of  the 
middle  aise,  of  a  brown  complexion,  white 
hair,  lively  eye,  prompt  utterance,  sanguine 
and  bilious  temperament.  He  lives  with  great 
regularity.  Ue  regulatea  his  actions  in  a 
great  measure  by  the  motions  of  the  heavens, 
of  which  he  knows  a  great  deal,  although  he 
has  prohibited  the  study  of  them  by  the  hea- 
viest censures,  to  dl  others.  His  own  move- 
ments are  sudden  and  vehement,  such  aa 
sometimes  to  border  upon  madness,  being 
unable  to  restrain  them  with  patience,  albeit 
he  says  that  this  commotion  of  the  bile  from 
time  to  time,  b^  exciting  heat,  avdls  much 
for  the  preservation  of  his  hedth.  He  ridea 
about,  enjoys  the  conutrv,  walks,  likes  exer- 
cise. He  IS  not  fretted  with  annoyances; 
and  dl  these  psrticulara  concur  in  leading  one 
to  think  he  may  live  some  years  lon^,  nnt- 
withstsnding  at  the  time  of  my  sojourn  he 
had  fdlen  off  much. 
He  came  to  the  popedom  after  an  uninter- 

!  rupted  CDiirse  of  thirty  years'  service  at  court. 

'  He  was  first  prelate  of  the  tetfnatura,  and 
then  governor  of  Fano.  Shortly  afterwardsi, 
with  the  assistance  of  Frauds  Barberino,  his 
paternal  unde,  a  prelate  of  little  repute,  but 
of  great  riches,  accumulated  with  llorentine 
parsiminy,  he  liought  offices  at  court,  and 
finally  the  clerkship  of  the  chamber.  Cle- 
ment yill.  employed  him  in  various  charges, 
but  chiefly  in  superintending  the  new  cutting 
of  the  Po,  from  which  the  present  differenoi  s 
about  boundaries  with  the  republic  have,  in  a 
great  measure,  arisen,  owing  to  the  knowledire 
he  professes  to  hsve  of  that  affair,  and  to  the 
disgust  he  feels  at  matters  not  having  been 
conducted  at  that  time  as  he  wished.  He  wss 
then  sent  by  the  same  Clement  as  nuncio 
into  France,  first  extraordinary,  to  hold  the 
present  king  up  to  baptism,  and  then  as  ordi- 
nary nundo  of  Henry  IV.,  this  king's  father, 
where  he  showed  himself  most  aedous  for  the 
ccclesiasticd  immunities.  Paul  V.,  Clement'a 
successor,  confirmed  him  in  that  French  lega- 
tion ;  then  he  made  him  cardinal,  legate  of 
Bologna,  and,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  prefect 
of  the  segnatura  of  justice,  an  honourable 
clisrge,  and  very  high  office.  Finally,  in 
1623,  he  was,  with  many  artful  intrigues, 
raisi'd  to  the  pontificate  in  the  place  of  Gre- 
gory XV.,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six ;  and  now  he 
IS  liaising  his  thirteenth  year,  to  the  disgust 
of  the  whole  court,  to  which,  not  less  than 
to  the  princes,  short  pontificates  prove  advan- 
tageous, for  so  mucn  the  more  do  they  (the 
popes)  make  account  of  all,  abound  in  favours, 
do  not  temporixe  as  if  they  had  inherited  the 
popedom,  and,  finally,  the  court  in  general 
luids  employment  and  fortune  in  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  changes. 

In  every  condition  of  life,  the  pope  has  had 
a  high  opinion  of  himself,  indulging  airs  of 
superioritv  over  others,  and  depredatit:g  the 
counsel  of  all.  It  seems  that  at  present  he 
conducts  himself  more  liberally  in  propor- 
tion as  he  finds  himself  in  a  position  that 
placea  him  above  all  others.  lie  has  much 
irenius,  but  not  much  judgment :  genius,  ff>r 
in  matters  that  depend  on  himself  alone,  and 
that  respect  his  person  and  fsmily,  he  hns 
always  proceetlcd  to  lUc  «X*^\\\\ivft\\\.  vA  '\\>s. 
objwt  01  Vi\»  (ic^vic,  "^v\.\\vwX  wxs\\.\\\\>j»  ^JMVi'k* 
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papa  easeme  per  aemprc  stato  matichevole. 
Tale  lo  dichianujo  il  negotio  di  Valtellina :  La 
^crra  di  Mautova,  che  non  sarebbe  seguita 
ae  il  papa  si  fosse  dichiarito  contro  il  primo 
innovatore :  la  perdita  di  Mantora,  attnbuita 
ai  vivehchericeverono  eli  Alemani  dallo  stato 
ecclesiastico,  sensa  ^luui  conveniva  loro  o  dis- 
assediarla  o  morini ;  la  prefettura  di  Roma 
data  al  nipote,  privando  la  sede  apostolica 
•deir  assistenaa  oi  taiiti  miuistii  di  principi 
che  soDO  il  pid  bel  fre^o  dilei,  et  aggravaiido 
lo  stes io  nipote  d'  invidia,  di  riguardi  e  d*  un 
posto  assolutamente  insostentabile  dopo  la 
morte  del  pontefice ;  il  mal  termine  osatosi 
contro  r  ambaadatore  di  V.  SereuitHi  mio  pre- 
cessore,  lasdandolo  partire  senia  soddi«fat- 
tione;  1'  ultima  comprotettione  di  Franda 
nel  cardinale  Antonio  nipote  prima  persuasa 
et  acconseutita,  poi  ritrattata  e  prohibita,  con 
nota  appreaso  il  mondo  di  grande  artifido, 
per  uon  dire  in^nno,  e  con  divisione  della 
propria  casa.  Tralascio  il  gran  detnmento 
che  Botto  il  presente  pontefice  ha  fatto  la  re- 
ligione  cattolica  in  Fiandra  et  Akmagna ;  i 
pericoli  all'  Italia  per  la  negata  dispensa  al 
uuca  di  Mantova,  e  molto  piil  per  aversi  por- 
tatu  il  papa  in  modo  che  ha  disgustato  tutti 
i  principi  grand!  e  picdoli,  che  neasuno  gli  h 
ainico :  onde  si  h  reso  iucapace  di  poter  eser- 
dtar  con  essi  loro  qtielle  parti  di  aiitoritk  e  di 
patenio  cousiglio  che  potrebbe  pacificarli  et 
uuirli  iusieme  alia  difesa  della  rdtgione :  parti 
che  souo  state  cohI  esattamente  maneggiate 
e  conosciute  proprie  de'  pontefid  che  per  sos- 
tenere  il  nome  di  padre  comuue,  dal  quale 
proTienc  loro  ogni  veneratione,  e  per  mante- 
nere  I'uiuone  tra  i  principi  christiani,  che 
cagiona  in  essi  molta  autorit«i,  si  sonn  esposti 
ad  azzardi,  a  viaggi,  a  pericoli,  non  militando 
nel  nome  di  padre  quei  puntigli  che  nel'  in- 
tromissione  degli  altri  principi  possono  facil- 
luente  incontrarsi. 

"  Si  h  sempre  professato  il  papa  pr.'sente 
neutrale,  attribuendo  a  sua  gloria  1' aver  arric- 
chita  et  ingrandita  la  sua  casa  scnza  comprar 
stati  in  regno  di  Napoli  u^  sottomettersi  a 
favori  dei  principi  grandi.  Nell'  intenioperb 
Buo  egli  h  affettionato  aFrancesi,  le  loro  pron- 
tezze  e  risolutioni  esscndo  piil  couformi  al 
genio  di  S.  S'*,  in  ordine  di  che  ha  fatto  le 
uiaggiori  diniostratioui  quando  segul  1'  ac- 

Jiiisto  della  Roscclla.  Persuase  la  pace  con 
nglesi,  af)inclie  la  Fnmcia  potesse  accorrer  al 
Boccorso  di  Casale  allora  assediata  dai  Spa- 
gnoU:  consigns  ai  mcdesimi  Tacqiusto  e  la 
couscrvatione  di  Pinarolo  per  neccssario  equi- 
librio  alle  cose  d'  Italia:  trovb  sempre  pre- 
testi  di  diferir  o  diminuir  i  soccorsi  in  Ale- 
magna,  con  opinione,  la  qnal  vive  tuttavia, 
che  a  S.  S**  sia  dispiacciuta  la  morte  del  re  di 
Suezia  e  che  piil  goda  o  per  dir  meglio  manco 
tema  i  progressi  de'  protestauti  che  degli 
Austriaci.  Anzi  6  opinion  comune  che  quando 
anche  fosse  portato  il  papa  dal  card'  Barbe- 
rino,  tutto  cpaguolo,  a  qualche  unioue  con 
essi,  toruerebbe  facilmente  a  maggior  rottura 
di  prima.  E  la  causa  6  questa:  perche  go- 
veniandosi  al  papa  con  artilido  e  credendo  che 
Spagnoli  facciano  il  medcsiroo,  saranno  sem- 
pre tra  di  loro  anei  gelosie  d'  ingauni  che  con- 
lidcuza  di  ben  vera  nuione." 


tricks  and  devices  which  are  inborn  with  hia, 
as  appears  particularly  in  the  intrigues  df  hit 
popedom,  in  which  he  has  oontrired  to  con- 
centrate in  his  own  person  the  opposite  Ca- 
tions of  Borgheae  and  Ludoviaio,  solely  by 
making  the  one  believe  that  he  is  hostite 
to  the  other:  then  in  general  aflairs,  wbkh 
require  jud^ent  for  knowinj;  well  how  to 
conjoin  the  interests  of  the  apostolic  see  with 
those  of  the  other  princes,  the  pc^i*  otnerred 
to  have  been  almost  always  deficient.  Sudi 
he  was  declared  to  be  by  the  business  of  tiw 
Valteline;  by  the  Mantuan  war,  whidi  would 
not  have  followed  had  the  pope  declared  him- 
self against  the  first  uiuovator ;  the  loss  of 
Mantua,  attributed  to  the  provisions  whidi 
the  Germans  recdved  from  the  ecdesiasti> 
cal  state,  without  which  they  must  hafe 
raised  the  si^e  or  perished ;  by  the  prefec* 
ture  of  Rome  bdng  givea  to  the  nephew, 
depriving  the  apostolic  see  of  the  pesenoe 
of  so  many  ministers  of  princes  wnich  ars 
its  finest  ornament,  and  loading  the  said 
nephew  with  envy,  with  vexations,  and  with 
a  post  absolutdy  untenable  after  the  death 
of  the  pontiff;  the  ill  terms  he  em|dqfed 
agamst  the  ambassador  of  your  serenitiei^ 
my  predecessor,  allowing  him  to  depart  with* 
out  satisfaction;  the  Ust  coprotectton  of 
France  in  the  cardinal  Ajith(»iy,  nephew,  first 
advised  and  consented  to,  then  retracted  and 
prohibited,  with  marks  before  the  worid  of 
great  artifice,  not  to  say  of  decdt,  and  with 
the  division  of  his  own  family.  I  pass  over 
the  great  loss  that  the  cathouc  rebsioa  has 
suffered  under  the  present  pope  in  llanderi 
and  Germanv;  the  perils  of  Italy  by  the  re- 
fusal of  the  aispeusation  to  the  duke  of  Man- 
tua; and  much  more  by  the  pope  having  be- 
haved in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  disgusted 
all  princes,  great  and  small,  so  that  none  is 
friendly ;  whence  he  is  rendered  incapable  of 
exerdaing  with  them  those  ofiices  of  autho- 
rity and  of  fatherly  advice  which  might  pad- 
ficate  them,  and  uuite  them  toother  for  the 
defence  of  religion :  oflSces  which  liave  been 
thus  exactly  exercised  and  professed  as  pro- 
perly belonging  to  the  pontiffs,  both  in  order 
to  majiitaiu  the  name  of  common  father,  from 
which  there  accrues  to  them  much  veneratioD, 
and  to  preserve  that  union  among  Christian 
princes  which  gives  them  much  authority, 
should  they  be  exposed  to  hazards,  to  jour- 
neyings,  to  dangers,  by  those  punctilios  whkh 
may  easily  occiur  in  the  mutual  transactions 
of  other  princes,  not  leading  to  war  in  the 
name  of  the  father. 

Tlie  pre»eut  pope  has  always  repreacDted 
himself  as  neutral,  making  it  part  or  his  glc^ 
to  have  enriched  and  aggrandised  his  family 
without  bargaining  for  states  in  the  kingdom 
ol  Naples,  or  by  meanly  seeking  fkvoura  from 
great  princes.  At  heart,  in  fine,  he  inclines 
to  the  French,  their  promptitude  and  bold 
measures  being  more  conformed  to  his  holi- 
ness's  genius,  with  respect  to  which  he  made 
great  demonstrations  when  the  acquisition  of 
Rochelle  took  place.  He  advised  peace  wiUi 
the  English  iu  order  that  France  might  come 
to  the  aid  of  Casale,  at  that  time  besieged  by 
the  Spanianls:  he  recommended  to  the  same 
I  the  acquisition  and  retention  of  Piaurolo»  as 
\  WvE\^  TxencMttxN  \<^  ^<t  M^^ludum,  of  afbin 
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in  Italy:  he  alurays  found  pretexts  for  delay- 
ing or  diminiihtng  succours  in  Germany, 
while  people  entertain  the  notion,  which  is 
always  prevalent,  that  the  death  of  the  king 
of  Sweden  would  have  been  ungrateful  news 
to  his  holiness,  and  that  he  rejoiced  more,  or 
to  speak  more  correctly,  that  he  trembled  less 
at  the  advances  made  by  the  protestants  than 
by  the  Austrians.  The  opinion  is  current, 
also,  that  even  though  the  pnpe  has  been  led 
by  cardinal  Barberino,  who  is  quite  Spanish, 
to  some  union  with  them,  he  will  easily  break 
with  them  more  violently  than  at  first.  The 
reason  is  this:  that  as  the  pope  governs  by 
dint  of  cunning,  and  believes  the  Spaniards 
do  the  same,  there  will  always  be  between 
them  rather  a  iealuusy  of  being  over-reached 
than  the  confidence  of  a  really  sincere  imion.] 

It  IS  nnneoessary  to  introJuce  here  the  descriptions  of  the  nephews  given  by  Aluise  Con- 
tarinL  Even  Frauds  Barberino,  although  the  pope  liked  him  best,  and  although  he  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  business,  yet  was  quite  dependent  on  his  uncle. 

[No  pope's  nephew  was  ever  so  assiduous 
in  the  labours  of  business  as  he  is,  for  he 
never  takes  the  smallest  diversion :  but  it  is 
also  true  that  none  has  ever  effected  less  than 
he.] 


If 


'Ne»nno  nipote  di  papa  fu  giamai  alle 
&dche  del  negotio  aasiauo  come  egli  h,  non 
•Tcndo  miuimo  divertimento :  ma  egli  h 
snche  rero  che  nessnno  manco  di  lui  ha  ope- 
rato." 

He  declinet  any  description  of  the  cardinals.    In  that  corporation  he  finds  a  general 
hypocrisy  prevalent. 


[Such  a  cardinal,  though  in  perfect  health, 
in  order  to  facilitate  his  getting  the  popedom, 
would  have  it  to  be  believed  that  he  is  mfirin : 
in  speaking,  he  coughs ;  if  he  goes  out,  it  is 
only  shut  up  in  a  seoan  chair.  Such  another, 
althonghagood  politician,  will  affect  abstain- 
ing from  all  business  ;  while  others  are  talk- 
ing, he  sits  route,  shru^  his  shoulders  when 
asked  questions,  and  gives  general  answers.] 

One  might  suppose  that  here  we  have  the  original  on  which  wad  founded  the  story  told 
of  the  elevation  of  Sixtus  V. 

The  third  part  follows :  on  political  relations,  full  of  impressive  and  animated  acutencss : 
ts  we  have  saidL  it  is  the  most  important  for  us. 

However  disposed  pope  Urban  was  to  the  French,  yet  the  French  were  never  gratified  in 
their  ecdesiastical  demands. 


"  Sari  tal  card**  saiussimo  che  per  facili- 
tarsi  il  papato  Torrk  esser  crednto  infermo : 
eaminando  soppica,  discorrendo  tosse,  uscendo 
si  sta  tutto  in  una  seg^etta  racchiuso.  Tal 
ftltro  che  sar^  buon  politico,  si  mostrer^  Ion- 
tano  da  ogni  negotio,  nei  discorsi  s'  ammu- 
tisce,  ne'  qnesiti  si  stringe  le  spalle,  nelle  ris- 
poste  generalizsa." 


"  Bisogna  anche  confessare,  ch'  essi  hanno 
addimaudato  delle  gratie  difficili,  come  la  dis- 
positioce  dell'  abbazie  di  Lorena,  la  nulhtlt 
de"  matrimonj  tanto  del  duca  Carlo  di  Lo- 
rena come  di  monsieur  et  altri  similL" 


[It  must  further  be  confessed  that  they 
have  asked  for  favours  hard  to  be  granteti, 
such  as  the  disposal  of  the  abbacies  of  Lor- 
raine, the  annulling  of  the  marriage  both  of 
duke  Charles  of  Ix>rraine,  and  of  Monsieur, 
and  others  like  these.] 

Francis  Barberino,  too,  was  not  so  much  on  the  French  side  as  his  uncle  was.  Already 
had  the  French  ceased  to  hope  for  any  very  open  declaration  in  their  favour,  but  they  were 
at  the  same  time  aware  that  the  pope  woiud  not  be  a^inst  them :  that  of  itself  was  a  great 
advantage  to  them,  that  he  was  thought  to  lean  to  the  French,  and  the  opposite  party  dis- 
trusted him. 

So  much  the  more  dissatisfied  were  the  Spaniards.  They  blamed  cardinal  Borgio  for 
having  allowed  Urban  VIII.  to  be  elected ;  and  it  was  asserted  that  this  cardinal  was  gained 
Ofver  only  by  tlie  promise  of  manifold  favours.  In  the  negotiations  on  the  subject  of  the 
Yaltdine,  in  the  policy  of  the  fVench,  in  the  relations  into  which  Bavaria  had  entered,  thev 
were  resolred  to  see  nothing  hut  the  influence  of  the  pope's  disfavour.  On  the  other  hand, 
even  Barberino  maintained  that  the  concessions  made  to  them  called  forth  no  gratitude  on 
their  part.    One  perceives  that  the  misunderstanding  was  reciprocal. 

Contarini  treats  most  fully  of  the  relations  between  Rome  and  Venice.  He  considers  the 
chief  source  ^  difficulty  to  be  this,  that  whereas  other  states  were  dreaded  by  Rome  as  more 
powerful,  or  slighted  as  less  powerful,  Venice  was  considered  and  treated  as  an  ecjuaL 

Already  was  it  a  subject  ot  irritation  at  Rome  that  the  English  and  Dutch  enjoyed  some 
franchises  there.  But  if  once  an  ecclesiastical  person  was  arrested  on  the  part  of  the  secuUr 
jurisdiction,  there  was  immediately  a  general  storm. 

The  ambassador  is,  notwithstanding,  of  opinion,  that  people  durst  not  allow  themselves  to 
he  put  out  o(  countenance.  The  nundo  was  commissionea  directly  to  maJAtauv  t.\\e.  V^'t^v 
understandiii^  with  the  best  iiJced ;  those  who  had  most  Goideiivu3iv-^QMtC;\su 
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*  E  W.  EE.  ten^o  per  constante,  che  col 
meiso  di  auesti  tah  rengono  i  nuut;i  «  risap 
pcre  il  midollo  delli  arcani." 


[And  your  excellendea  mav  hold  it  forcer, 
tain,  that  hy  means  of  num  as  thoe  the 
nuncios  come  to  know  the  very  marrov  uf 
secrets.] 

So  much  the  more  necessary  was  it  for  the  republic  not  to  divest  itself  of  its  aothoritjr. 

But  over  and  above  this  there  was  a  perpetual  contention  about  the  boundaries.  Urbta 
VIII.  was  in  no  wise  considered  as  a  favourer  of  the  Venetians.  lie  was  particukrty  set 
upon  advancing  the  prosperity  of  Ancona  at  the  expense  of  Venice. 

116. 

Discorso  della  malattia  e  morte  del  card'  Ippolvto  Aldobrandiuo  camerlengo  di  S*'Chiesa 
col  fine  della  grandesza  del  papa  Clemente  VUL — [Account  of  the  iUnesa  and  dnth  of 
cardinal  Uippolyto  Aldobrandiuo,  chamberlain  (?)  of  the  holy  church  with  the  dose 
of  the  greatness  of  pope  Clement  VIII.]     1638. 

An  extraordinaiy  impression  was  produced  at  Rome  by  the  sudden  downfall  of  the  family 
of  the  Aldobrandini,  which  had  been  founded  so  shortly  before. 

The  small  work  before  us  is  written  under  the  influence  of  this  impression.  "£  stato 
superato  dalla  morte  quell  gran  ingegno ! " — [Death  has  at  last  overcome  tliat  great  genius  Jl 
are  the  words  it  begins  with.  Of  the  whole  familv  there  survived  only  the  daughter  « 
John  Greorge  Aldobrandiuo,  who  necessarily  became  heiress  to  immense  wealth. 

The  following  passage  gives  one  no  bad  idea  of  the  state  of  Roman  society :  "  U  mardieae  !/► 
dovico  Lanti,  u  conte  Gio.  Francesco  da  Bagni,  Berliugieri  Gessi  e  Bernardino  Biscta,  aspet> 
tando  tutti  quattro  a  gara  il  pontificato  de*  loro  lii,  ambivano  le  uoue  della  prindpesia 
Aldobrandina." — [The  Marquis  Lewis  Lanti,  count  George  Francis  da  Bagni,  Berlingiai 
Gessi  and  Bemaroino  Biscia,  all  four  looking  emulously  forward  to  the  pontificate  of  todr 
respective  uncles,  intrigued  for  the  marriage  of  the  princess  Aldobrandina.]  In  hope  of  the 
pontificate  of  their  uncle  the  presumptive  nephews  became  rivals  with  each  other  for  the 
nand  of  the  richest  heiress. 

Yet  neither  this  marringe  nor  the  power  of  a  nephew  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  of  them. 

Hippolyta  married  a  Bor^liese.  Our  author  is  m  the  utmost  amaiemetit  Paul  V.  had 
persecuted  the  Aldobrandim,  and  had  imprisoned  the  father  of  Hippolyta  harad£  Aud 
now  she  married  his  grand  nephew. 

Subsequently  however,  she,  as  we  know,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  nephew  of  a  reigniiig 
pope.  Innocent  X.,  to  which  the  circumstances  aud  conveniences  of  the  Roman  court  now 
destined  her. 

117. 

Relatione  di  q.  Zuanne  Nani  K'  Procr  ritomato  di  ambasciatore  estraordinario  da  Roma 
1641 10  Luglio.  (Arch  Ven.)— [Report  of  ( ? )  Zuanne  Nani  Knight  ProC  on  his  retuin 
as  ambassador  extraordinary  from  Rome  1641,  10th  July.    (Arch.  Ven.)] 

There  were  misunderstandings  of  various  kinds  incessantly  existing  betwixt  Rome  and 
Venice:  in  1635  there  appeared  a  fresh  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  nature. 

A  magnificent  inscripiion,  in  splendid  words,  set  up  in  the  Sala  regia  of  Pius  IV.,  testi- 
fied to  an  achievement  of  the  Venetians,  of  which  they  were  exceedingly  proud,  and  which 
was  paraded  in  their  history :  a  victory  over  Frederick  Barbarossa,  through  which  they 
asserted  that  pope  Alexander  III.  had  been  saved  from  destruction. 

But  already  had  this  inscription  gradually  come  to  be  thought  inadmissible.  Hiat  it 
should  run  thus :  "Pontifid  Vcuetae  reipublicae  beneficio  sua  dignitas  restituta,"  [By  the 
good  office  of  the  Venetian  republic  his  dignity  restored  to  the  pontiff,]  was  declared  by 
the  ever-increasing  stiffness  of  orthodoxy  to  be  a  sort  of  insult.  The  spirit  of  jealousy 
with  respect  to  precedence  in  rank  which  ruled  the  world,  attached  itself  to  this  long  past 
and  obsolete  occurrence.  Over  and  above  this,  however,  people  begau  generally  to  questioa 
the  truth  of  the  account  as  it  appears  in  the  historical  books  of  the  Venetians.  Writings 
appeared  on  both  sides. 

It  involves  a  question  which  has  been  mooted  again  and  again  down  to  our  own  day. 

I  cannot  see  how  it  should  appear  doubtfid  to  any  one  who  lias  the  slightest  idea  of  his- 
torical criticism. 

But  however  that  miglit  be,  at  all  events  it  was  not  only  conviction  but  political  jealonsv 
also,  that  prevailed  with  Urbain  VUL,  to  have  that  inscription  first  altered  and  then  effiuxd. 

In  this  ught  also  was  it  viewed  by  the  republic :  as  the  contentions  about  the  boundariea 
and  about  the  precedence  of  the  new  prefect  forthwith  became  more  and  more  bitter,  Venice 
for  a  long  time  sent  no  regular  ambassador  to  Rome. 

Naui  even,  who  went  thither  in  1638,  was  only  extraordinary  ambassador.  He  remained, 
however,  about  three  and  a  half  years,  and  his  report  shows  that  he  had  acquired  a  consid- 
erable knowled^  of  that  court. 

The  main  object  contemplated  in  his  mission,  was  to  prevail  upon  the  pope  to  support 
the  republic  in  the  event  of  its  being  attacked  by  the  Turks,  a  dauger  which  seemied  at 
that  time  very  immiucut. 

Strange  to  say,  this  prayer  seemed  even  desirable  to  the  pope.  He  could  oppoae  this 
preanng  necessity  to  the  perpetual  dcmaivda  ol  \]bA  ^mmoa  ot  Auatria,  then  ao  warm!^ 
pressed  by  the  proteatanta  and  the  l^renc^h. 
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The  ambassador  would  wiUingly  hsTe  availed  bimaelf  of  his  mediation  between  the  belli- 
gerent powers;  this  pope,  howerer,  did  not  enjoy  the  general  confidence  necessary  for  sudi 
•  task.  "Pulloiando  tante  amaresse  co^e  corone,  restava  fiacca,  per  non  dir  quasi  odiosa, 
r  autoritk  dd  pontefioe." — [So  many  roots  of  bitterness  springing  up  with  the  crowns,  the 
pontiff's  authwity  remained  weak,  not  to  say  almost  hateful.] 

For  the  rest,  this  ambassador,  too,  notices  Urban's  humour  for  wishing  to  appear  strong 
in  a  military  point  of  view.  One  had  to  talk  with  him  about  his  fortifications,  if  he  would 
be  ou  a  good  footing  with  him.  He  himself  would  often  mention  them.  He  said,  indeed, 
that  he  could  within  twenty  days  bring  up  more  than  20,000  men.  He  reckoned  up  the 
pecuniary  resources  he  possessed.  For  the  most  pressing  necessities  he  had  laid  aside 
400,000  scudi :  in  the  castle,  it  was  supposed,  there  still  remained  three  out  ol  Sixtus's  five 
millions. 

Let  us  mark  the  description  Nani  gives  us  of  the  pope's  mode  of  conducting  the  goveru- 
ment. 


"n  pontefice  h  nel  principio  del  settantesi> 
mo  teno  della  sua  etii  e  nel  fine  del  XVIL  del 
pontificato,  dopo  un  spatio  di  324  anni  che 
altro  papa  non  ha  goduto  cos!  longo  govenio. 
£  di  lone  robusto  e  gagliardo,  e  per  tale  h 
piace  di  esser  creduto :  et  in  effetto,  levato 
qnaldie  dubbio  di  fliissioni  e  d'  accidenti  im- 
proviai  ai  quali  pare  sottoposto,  h  in  tale  co- 
stitatione  di  buona  salute  che  pub  mauten- 
erai  piii  snni.  Usa  govemo  esquisito  nella 
sua  cnra.  Al  presente,  ch'^  piii  grave  1'  et^ 
maneo  s'apptiai  alle  iaccende,  delle  quali  non 
aiude  pero  prendersi  piil  disturbo  di  quello 
die  vnole.  La  mattina  h  dispensata  in  audi- 
enie  et  in  negotii,  il  dopo  pranso  h  riservato 
alia  quiete  et  alia  oonversatione  domestica, 
neUe  quale  h  allegro  e  faceto,  come  in  o^:ui 
altro  (uscorso  eruoito  e  facondo,  e  nelle  audi- 
cnie  stesse  passa  volentieri  dal  u^otiare  al 
pariare  di  cose  piaoevoli  e  di  studio,  al  quale 
e  dedito  assaL  Possede  gran  talenti  e  gran 
qualitiL  Ha  memoria  meravigUosa,  petto  e 
Tigore  ehe  lo  rende  alle  volte  troppo  costante 
ndli  Bn<H  sensi  Ha  spiriti  grandi  aocresciuti 
daU*  esperiensa  del  govemo  e  dei  negotii.  De- 
Cerisce  assai  al  suo  proprio  parere,  percib  non 
■ma  di  consultare  n^  cura  le  qusdit^  dei  mi- 
nistri,  ehe  possino  msggiormente  (ax  risplen- 
dere  te  sue  risolutioni.  Non  moUo  indma  al 
gratiare.  £  ardente,  et  alle  volte  con  U  mi- 
nistri  medesimi  dd  prindpi  non  ha  potuto 
disaimulare  il  suo  fervors.  Ama  che  sia  trat- 
tato  seoo  con  destrena  e  soavitk :  e  se  vi  ^ 
•trada  di  poter  far  dedinare  dai  suoi  sensi 
f  animo  di  Sua  S*,  quests  h  sola  la  qude,  se 
pore  alle  volte  non  pub  profittare,  avausa 
eerto,  die  se  non  n  piega,  almcno  non  si 
lompe.  .  . 

"Nd  govemo  presente  h  desiderata  ma^gior 
e  miglior  consults,  perche  dove  manca  ifdis- 
oorso,  suole  maucar  la  rsgione :  e  veramente 
porhiasimi  sono  li  ministri  e  pochi  quelli  che 
habUno  autoritik  e  confidensa  a  palasso.  Ap- 
presso  il  pontefice  non  si  sa  alcuno  che  possi, 
e  prepooendo  S.  8^  il  proprio  narere  a  quello 
di  tntti,  sc^ono  li  dtri  o  loaarlo  o  secon- 
darlo.  Si  usb  in  altri  tempi  che  havevano  i 
papi  appresso  di  se  tre  e  quattro  cardinali  e 
eon  la  loro  discussions  risobevauo  i  pid  ^vi 
nef^tii,  e  si  teneva  per  arcano  dei  nepoti  me- 
deumi  introdurre  suoi  dipendenti  ndla  con- 
ildenaa  dd  sio,  per  condurlo  poi  e  guadagn- 
ario  dove  o  non  potevsno  essi  spuntare  o  non 
volevano  scoprire  gli  affetti  loro  proprj. 

"  Barberino  non  ha  voluto  drcuirc  in  tal 
modo  la  Ubertli  dd  papa :  ma  riservando  a  se 
solo  fl  poslo  piik  viciuo  alle  orccehie  di  S.  8^, 
obUv*  g^  »itri  a  sure  litirat j  et  al  solo  paxcr 


SThe  pontiff  is  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age, 
.  at  the  dose  of  the  17th  of  his  pontificate, 
an  interval  of  324  years  having  elapsed  since 
any  other  pope  has  enjoyed  so  long  a  goveni- 
meut.  He  is  robust  and  vigorous,  and  is 
gratified  at  being  thought  so ;  and,  in  fact, 
barring  certain  fluctioiis  and  uidookcd-for 
acddents  to  which  he  seems  to  be  subject,  he 
is  in  such  a  state  of  health  as  may  last  many 
years.  He  usually  takes  the  utmost  care  in 
the  discharge  of  his  office.  At  present,  as  he 
feels  more  the  effects  of  age,  he  applies  less 
to  the  things  that  have  to  be  done,  with  which, 
in  a  word,  ne  is  wont  to  trouble  himself  iiu 
more  than  he  pleases.  The  morning  is  spent 
in  giving  audiences  and  in  business;  the 
time  after  dinner  is  reserved  for  quiet  and 
for  domestic  conversation,  in  which  he  is 
lively  and  facetious,  ss  in  all  other  discourse 
he  is  learned  and  eloquent,  aud  even  in  au- 
diences passes  willingly  from  business  to 
talking  on  agreeable  subjects  and  study,  to 
which  he  is  much  devoted.  He  possesses 
great  qudities  and  great  talents.  He  has  a 
wonderful  memory,  a  courage  and  vigoiur  that 
make  him  at  all  times  too  constant  in  his 
sentiments.  He  has  high  aspirations,  in- 
creased by  experience  of  government  and  af- 
feXn.  He  defers  much  to  his  own  opinion, 
for  he  loves  not  to  consult,  nor  cares  about 
the  qualities  of  his  ministers,  Hho  might  im- 

?art  a  greater  splendour  to  his  resolutions, 
[e  is  not  much  disposed  to  grant  favours. 
He  is  ardent,  and  at  all  times  has  been  un- 
able to  dissemble  the  warmth  of  his  temper, 
even  with  the  ministers  of  the  princes.  Ho 
likes  people  to  treat  with  him  skilfully  and 
mildly :  and  if  there  be  any  way  of  diverting 
the  mind  of  his  holiness  from  its  purposes, 
that  alone  is  the  way,  which,  if  not  sJways 
effectual,  certainly  makes  some  advances,  and 
if  it  does  not  bend,  at  least  does  not  break. .  . 
In  the  present  government  there  is  wanted 
a  larger  and  better  consulta,  for  where  dis- 
cussion is  wanting,  there  reason  is  wout  to 
be  wanting  too :  and  tmly  very  few  are  the 
ministers  snd  few  those  possessed  of  autho- 
rity and  confidence  at  the  palace.  No  one  is 
Imown  to  have  influence  with  the  pope,  and 
as  his  holiness  states  his  own  opinion  before 
that  of  all  others,  these  are  wont  either  to 
praise  or  to  second  it.  It  wss  the  prsctice 
m  other  times  for  the  popes  to  have  nith 
them  three  or  four  cardmals,  and  the  more 
serious  affairs  were  brought  to  a  determina- 
tion after  being  discussed  with  them,  and  it 
was  part  o(  Ibft  necteX  v^vci  ^  ^SofcxsK^'w'*. 
tUemM\vea  lo  VaUo^^iftft  >2q«x  ^v^^^^va 
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di  lui  sottoponerc  \e  propric  opinioni,  tion 
mostrando  ^sto  che  da  chi  si  sia  si  parli  al 
pontetioe  di  negotio  scnza  sua  preoedente 
participatione.  Non  si  serve  per6  n^  anco  di 
questa  aiitoritik,  che  gode  solo,  con  qncUa 
liberty  che  per  avventura  complirebbe  al  ben 
publico  et  ai  sno  proprio  intoresse :  ma  uon 
Qsaudo  respirare  contro  Ic  risoliitioni  e  li  sensi 
del  papa,  prende  xnolte  volte  1'  habito  della 
costania  niedesima  di  S.  S^,  essendosi  in  tal 
maniera  sottoposto  al  disgusto  delle  coroue 
e  d'  altri  principi  e  di  loro  ministri  per  non 
divertire  e  non  sopire  molti  strani  accident!. 

"Apprenso  di  qnesto  li  cardinali  pur  si 
dogliouo  e  massime  le  creature  di  uon  haver 
apertura  ub  confidenza.  Di  pochissimi  mini- 
stri si  serve  il  sig*  card**,  mcntre  la  mole  dei 
negotii  et  alt  re  circostanxe  di  molti  lo  pos- 
Bono  render  bisognevole.  Pancirola  e  Bicchi, 
auditori  di  rota,  sono  li  piii  domeatici  e  li  piii 
adoperati. 

"  Pancirola  ^  sogjctto  matnro  e  di  molta 
esperienia,  che  fix  impiegato  in  Piemonte  per 
la  pace  sin  nel  principio  delle  guerre  di  Man- 
tova.  Ser>'e  per  11  negotii  del  govemo  dello 
stato  ecclcsia»tico,  e  non  havenao  havuto  che 
trattar  meco,  non  mi  resta  clie  dire  delle  sue 
condition!. 

"  Bicclii  h  di  gran  spirito,  nronto  et  sagace : 
dirige  quasi  tntti  li  negotii  dei  nrincipi,  e  par- 
ticoTarmeute  ha  in  mano  quelU  della  rennblica. 
£  dipendeutissimo  da  Barberino,  quality  che 
lo  rende  oltre  modo  grato  al  sis'  cardinale. 
Ha  incontrato  disgusto  di  molti  ministri 
de'  princi|)i,  ncnieno  6  amato  dall'  universale. 
Non  ha  altra  esperienza  che  quella  clie  li  con- 
cede r  inipiego  presente,  che  e  graiide.  Ha 
egl!  sempre  trattato  meco,  c  nnlU:  inie  lettere 
e  nella  forma  dei  suoi  officii  l'  avrraniio  piill 
volte  veduto  descritto  VV.  EE.  Tratta  con 
destrezza  e  con  flemraa  e  con  altrettanto  in- 
gegno  e  solertia.  Delia  serenissima  republica 
parla  con  tutte  le  espressioni  di  riverenza  e 
divotione.  Time  a  cuorc  certo  interesse  di 
pension!  del  canliiml  suo  fratello,  del  quale  ho 
scrittu  altre  volte. 

"  A  quest!  aggiungerb  mons*  Cecca,  scgre- 
tario  di  stato,  perche  assiste  al  presente  alia 
trattatione  della  lega.    Non  ha  egl!  talent! 

§i&  che  ordinaij  :  ma  per  la  lunga  esperienza 
clla  sua  carica  ticiie  buona  iiiformatione 
de'  negotii.  E  vecchio  assai,  e  si  crcde  vicino 
al  cardinalato,  se  ben  dalli  nepoti  h  poco 
amato,  ma  molto  rispettato  per  V  affetto  che 
li  porta  la  S**  Sua.  Servl  i\  «egretario  del 
pontcdce  mentre  fu  nuntio  in  Francia,  e  con 

Sassaggio  mostnioso  di  fortuna  ma  solito 
clla  corte  occup^  il  luogo  del  padrone  me- 
desimo,  e  mentre  questo  vive  ancora  con  poco 
buona  sorte,  Cecca  g^de  carico,  rendite  6 
speranze  piill  che  ordinarie.  Appresso  Bar- 
berino non  vi  sono  altri  di  credito  c  di  talenti 
che  meritino  d'  esser  osservati. 

"  Per  il  governo  dello  stato  vi  6  consulta 
dei  cardinnTi  e  dei  prcluti,  che  in  due  giomi 
della  settimana  discute  diverse  occorrenze. 
Altre  congregation!  sono  dell'  inquisitione, 
de  propagancU  fide,  del  concilio,  de  regolari, 
de'  riti  e  d'  altri  simili  interessi.  Tutto  perb 
serve  a  discorso,  perche  la  risolutione  resta  al 
g^iato  di  8.  S**  e  del  nipote.  Una  congrega- 
tione 
Braati 


into  the  confidence  of  their  rnicle,  in  ocderto 
influence  and  win  him  over  vhere  they  oookl 
not  carry  a  ptoint  themselves,  or  did  not  wuk 
to  rfveal  their  own  wishes. 

Barberino  has  had  no  idea  of  thus  goiii; 
about  the  pope's  liberty;  but  reaenring  to 
himself  alone  the  place  neareat  the  ears  of 
his  holiness,  he  obh^  the  rest  to  keep  at  a 
distance,  and  to  subject  their  own  opinioos  to 
his  sole  judgment,  not  showing  any  rdidi 
that  the  i^ontiff  should  be  spoken  to  on  basi- 
iiess  by  any  one,  be  he  who  he  may,  without 
his  preceding  participation.  He  does  not 
indeed  any  more  avail  himself  of  the  autho- 
rity which  he  alone  enioys,  with  that  freedom 
which  might  perhaps  oe  advantageous  to  the 

Sublic  good  and  his  own  interests ;  but  not 
aring  to  breathe  against  the  determiuatioDs 
and  the  sentiments  of  the  pope,  he  often  as- 
sumes the  habit  of  the  very  constancy  of  hii 
holiness,  in  this  way  becoming  obnoxious  to 
the  disUke  of  the  crowned  heads,  and  of  other 
princes,  and  their  muusters,  for  not  diverting 
or  suppressing  many  strange  casualties. 

Witl)  him,  accordingly,  the  cardinals,  and 
chiefly  those  created  (by  this  pope),  comjdain 
of  want  of  openness  and  coondeiice.  Hie 
lord  cardinal  takes  the  services  of  very  few 
ministers,  while  the  load  of  affaim  and  other 
circumstances  might  make  him  feel  he  re- 
quired many.  Pancirola  and  Bicchi,  audi- 
tors of  the  rota,  are  the  moot  familiar  with 
him  and  the  most  employed. 

Pancirola  is  a  person  of  mature  mind  and 
much  experience,  who  was  employed  in  Pie- 
mont  during  the  peace  till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Mantuati  wars.  He  serves  in 
the  affairs  of  the  government  of  tlie  ecclesi- 
astical state,  aiul  as  I  have  never  had  occa- 
sion to  conduct  business  with  him,  it  doei 
not  rest  with  me  to  speak  of  his  personal 
qualities. 

Bicchi  is  a  man  of  great  spirit,  prompt 
and  sagacious :  he  directs  almost  all  tbe  af- 
fairs of  the  princes,  and  has  those  of  the  re* 
public  particularly  committed  to  lum.  He 
IS  most  dependant  on  Barberino,  a  qnab^ 
which  renders  him  beyond  measure  agreeable 
to  th(>  lord  cardinal.  He  has  met  with  the 
dislike  of  many  ministers  of  the  princes,  nor 
is  he  the  less  loved  upon  the  whole.  He  his 
no  experience  beyond  what  he  has  derived 
from  his  present  employment,  which  is  great 
He  has  always  conducted  business  with  me, 
and  your  excellencies  have  many  times  seen 
him  described  in  my  letters  and  in  the  form 
of  his  offices.  He  treats  with  skill  and  cool- 
ness, and  with  as  much  genius  as  assiduity. 
He  speaks  of  the  most  serene  republic  with 
every  expression  of  reverence  and  devotion. 
He  has  at  heart  a  certain  interest  in  the  pen- 
sions of  his  brother  the  cardinal,  about  which 
I  have  written  frequently. 

To  these  I  shall  add  monsignor  Cecca,  se- 
cretary of  state,  as  he  assists  at  present  at  tbe 
negotiation  of  the  league.  He  has  no  more 
than  ordinary  talents,  but  from  the  long  ex- 
perience he  has  had  of  his  charge,  he  keeps 
up  a  good  knowledge  of  affairs.  He  is  pretty 
old,  and  thinks  himself  near  getting  the  car- 


dinalship,  although  not  muca  liked  by  tbe 

di  stato  si  tiene*  di  quando  m  (Y^sivdo  \  Tie^«ii%,Vra(^m>xcli  Teanected  on  accoont  of 

i   iJ  papa  per  \e  occortenie  pVli  gt«n.  \  tY»  vSLw^assn^  ^^  '«\ai^\ft  >ak  TMBcriMi  bf 
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m  Don  T*  i&tarrenfono  che  te  creature  e  i  pitk 
ooofidenti  che  hamio  serrito  nelk  nuntiature : 
BiA  anco  questa  anole  servire  ad  aocreditare 
k  detiberationi  piU  che  a  risolrerle,  perche  nb 
n  diaoorre  vh  si  forma  il  decreto  che  per 
qodT  opinione  iiella  quale  ai  sottragse  o  si 
bada  intendere  esser  S.  S^,  et  in  enetto  si 
auerelano  i  pontefid  di  non  haver  di  chi  con- 
ndaxe,  perche  tutti  li  cardiuali  titouo  con  li 
loco  intereasi  e  riapetti  rerso  i  principi  stra- 
men. 


his  holiness,  tie  served  the  pontiflTs  secre- 
tary while  he  waa  nundo  in  France,  and  by 
a  monstrous  jump  of  fortune,  but  not  unusual 
in  that  court,  he  obtained  the  place  of  his 
very  master,  and  while  the  latter  still  lives  in 
no  very  good  dicumstances,  Ceoca  enjoys 
more  than  ordinary  office,  revenues,  and 
hopes.  There  are  no  other  persons  about 
Barberino  of  sufficient  credit  and  talents  to 
merit  observation. 

For  the  government  of  the  state  there  is 
the  consulta  of  the  cardir.al^  and  prelates, 
which  during  two  days  of  the  week  discusses 
various  matters  aa  they  o&ur.  The  other 
congregations  are  those  of  the  inouisition,  of 
the  propaganda,  of  the  coundl,  of  the  re^- 
lar  clergy,  of  rites,  and  of  other  such  like  m- 
terests.  All,  however,  serves  for  discourse, 
for  the  result  remains  with  the  good  pleasure 
of  his  holiness  and  the  nephews.  A  congrc* 
gation  of  state  meeta  from  time  to  time  in 
the  pope's  presence  for  the  more  serious  oc- 
currences, and  none  intervenes  there  but  the 
creatures  and  the  most  trusted  persons  who 
have  served  in  the  nundoships;  but  even 
this  usually  serves  rather  to  accredit  the  de- 
liberations than  to  determine  thdr  results, 
fur  no  decree  is  ever  discussed  or  written  out 
except  according  to  the  views  that  are  de- 
clared or  understood  to  be  those  of  his  holi- 
ness, and  in  fact  the  pontiffs  complain  of 
having  none  in  whom  to  trust,  for  all  the 
cardinals  live  with  their  interests  and  views 
turned  towards  foreign  princes.} 


US. 

Baeoonto  ddle  coae  piil  cousiderabili  che  touo  occorse  nel  govemo  di  Roma  in  tempo  di 
mouiP  Gio.  Batt*  Spada. — [Account  of  the  most  considerable  tilings  that  have  occurred 
in  the  govemmeut  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  monsignor  George  Baptist  Spada.] 

Datioe  from  the  hut  times  of  Urban  VIII.,  full  of  sketches  of  life  and  manners  relating 
to  the  department  of  the  police  and  justice,  and  here  put  on  record  with  the  utmost 
authentidty. 

Interminable  contentions  still  prevailed  among  the  old  clans :  for  example,  between  the 
GaetanoB  and  the  Colonneses :  it  is  not  only  difficult  to  institute  a  comparison  between 
them,  but  it  even  requires  several  days  fully  to  make  out  a  narrative  of  their  quarrd  in  the 
l^al  inatrument  adopted  for  such  a  comparison,  which  one  or  other  side  uill  not  feel  itself 
insulted  by. 

Contentions  betwixt  the  French  and  the  Spaniards.  They  meet  each  other  during  the 
Easter  holidays ;  each  side  drinks  to  the  health  of  its  king ;  insults  arc  exchanged ;  yet  the 
weaker  party  conducts  itself  with  tolerable  moderation :  but  as  soon  as  it  has  strengthened 
itself,  aa  soon  as  they  meet  upon  the  public  squares,  they  come  to  blows :  the  bargello  hatl 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  separating  them. 

But  even  after  they  are  separate,  they  rival  each  other  on  the  other  hand,  in  opposing 
the  court  and  the  police  of  Rome. 

The  ambassadors  are  particularly  difficidt  to  manage.  Those  pretensions  were  gradually 
let  up,  which  afterwards  occasioned  such  serious  broils.  They  not  only  dedared  their  palaces 
to  be  firee  towns,  so  that  they  permitted  forbidden  games  to  l>e  played  there,  but  already 
they  even  wanted  to  take  the  atljoining  houses  into  their  protection.  Monsignor  Spada  wa« 
naturally  opposed  to  this. 


signon 


"  Che  se  si  era  usata  cortesia  con  i 
ambasciatori  di  non  entrare  nelle  case  loro  e 
deUe  loro  famiglie,  era  una  troppo  grande 
estenaione  quella  che  volevano  iutrodurre 
hora,  die  n^  anche  nelle  case  vicine  c  com- 
prese  nella  medesima  isola  si  potesac  far  ese- 
cutione." 


[That  though  it  were  a  usual  piece  of  cour- 
tesy shown  to  the  lords  ambassadors  not  to 
enter  their  houses  and  families,  it  was  carry- 
ing the  matter  too  far  for  them  to  want  to 
intn.diice  it  as  a  principle  that  no  legal  writ 
should  be  executed  even  in  the  houses  ad- 


iuiuing,  and  comprised  iu  the  same  pile  of 
buildings.] 

In  an  historical  point  of  view,  what  is  of  most  importance  is  two  attempts  upon  the  Ufc 
of  Urban  VIII.,  that  are  here  reported  on  with  all  desirable  authentidty. 

"  1.  Del  procesao  di  Giadnto  Centini,  ne- 1      [1.  Tlie  substance  of  the  trial  of  H^acvcilK 
pote  dd  card'  iI'AmcoU,  e  d'alcuui  complid  |  Caitm\,ue^\\t^<(*lc»x^'>^^kaROcLvAvak\&.^ 
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.  .  .  .  U  Mwtansa  en,  ch'  essendo  stato  pro- 
ncMticato  ch'  al  pn'sente  pontefice  dovease 
Buccedere  il  cardinal  d'  Ascoli,  invaghito  Gia- 
cinto  dd  pronostioo  e  deaiderando  di  vederne 
prestamente  1'  eSetto  havease  trattato  con  fira 
oerafino  Cherubini  d'  Ancona  minor  osser- 
vante,  fira  Pietro  da  Palermo  oemita,  che  si 
fiuseTachiamarefiraBemardino,efra  Domenioo 
da  Fermo  AgtMtiuiano,  di  procurare  con  arte 
diabolica  d'abbreviarela  vitaaN.  S'*,et  at^uest* 
effetto  fii  hsoluto  di  fare  una  statua  di  cera 
rappreaentante  il  papa,  come  ai  eaaequi,  e  dopo 
molte  iuTOcationi  di  demouii  e  aaaifidi  fat- 
tigli  la  fluire,  diatruggere  e  conaumare  al 
fuoco,  con  ferma  credenza  che  diatrutta  quella 
doTeaae  terminare  la  vita  di  papa  Urbano  e 
fitrai  loco  alia  aucceaaione  del  card*  d'  Aacoli 
no  di  Giadnto. 

"  2.  La  confeaaione  di  Toraaao  Oraoliui  da 
Recanate.  Che  per  inatigatione  di  fira  Do- 
menico  BrancacciodaBagnareaAiiguatiniauo 
era  andato  a  Napoli  per  acoprire  af  vicerb  un 
auppoato  trattato  di  principi  d'  invadere  il 
regno  di  Napoli  con  mtereaaarai  aucora  S. 
S*",  e  ch'  il  rimedio  era  di  far  morire  uno  de' 
coUegati  o  il  papa:  al  che  fiure  a'  offeriva  il 
padre  Bagnarea  audetto,  mentre  ae  li  deasero 
ac.  3000,  quali  voleva  dare  al  aagriata  di  N. 
8",  giik  reao  inhabile.  e  auccedendo  egli  in 
quel  carico,  li  haverebbe  poato  il  veleno  nell' 
noatia  ch'  aTcaae  dovuto  conaegrare  S.  S^  neila 
measa,  o  pure  quando  non  toaae  aucoedato 
aagriata,  naverebbe  operato  che  lo  apedale 
Carcuraaio  auo  parente,  mentre  medicara  le 
fontauelle  a  S.  8**,  vi  poneaae  il  veleno :  non 
paaab  per5  ad  esprimcre  al  viccr5  questi  par- 
ticolan,  poiche  havendogli  accennato  di  dorer 
far  nionre  il  papa,  vidb  ch'  il  vicer^  uou  ai 
applied." 


aocomplicea  ....  waa  this,  that  it  havbg 
been  proffnoaticated  that  card'  d'  Aaooli  via 
to  aucceed  the  pieaeut  pope,  Hyadntli  bciag 
excited  by  the  prognoatic,  aiid  wiahingto  aee 
it  immediately  accompli^ied,  bad  bargaiDed 
with  fUar  Seraphim  Cherubini  of  Ahooh^ 
minor  observant,  friar  Peter  of  "Mamo,  a 
hermit ;  that  friar  Bernardino^  and  toMX  Do> 
minick  da  Fermo  Agoatiniano,  were  sent  far 
to  procure,  with  diabcdical  art,  the  shottenii^ 
the  life  of  our  lord ;  and  for  this  puipose  it 
waa  reaolved  to  make  an  image  of  wai,  lepns 
senting  the  pope,  as  was  done,  and  after  maay 
invocationa  of  devils  and  aacrifices  made  to 
them,  to  melt,  destroy,  and  consume  it  to 
smoke,  firmly  believing  that,  <m  its  destrae- 
tion,  the  life  of  pope  Urbui  would  come  to 
an  end,  leavmg  room  for  the  aueoeaaion  cf 
card'  d'  Aacoli,  uncle  of  Hyacinth. 

2.  The  confeaaion  of  Tomaso  Orat^i  da 
Recanate.  That  by  the  inatigati<m  ol  bur 
Dominick,  Brancacdo  da  Bagnarea,  Aogns- 
tinian,  had  gone  to  Naplea  to  discover  to  the 
viceroy  aauppoaititioua  agreementof  the  prin- 
cea  to  invade  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  together 
with  hia  hoUneaa  further  interesting  hunidf 
in  it,  and  that  the  remedy  waa  to  effect  the 
death  of  one  of  the  alliea  or  of  the  pope :  to 
do  which  the  aaid  father  Bagnarea  offered 
himaelf,  provided  3000  acudi  were  given  him, 
wliich  lie  wiahed  to  give  to  the  sacristan  of 
his  holineaa,  already  rendered  incapaU^  and 
upon  hia  aucoeeding  to  that  ofBoe,'  was  to  have 
put  poison  in  the  host  which  his  holiness  was 
to  consecrate  at  the  cdebratioo  of  mass,  or 
iu  fine,  in  case  of  hia  not  succeeding  aa  aacris- 
tan,  he  waa  to  have  contrived  that  the  apo- 
thecary Carcuraaio,  hia  relation,  in  medicatuic 
iaaues  to  his  holiness,  ahould  mix  poison  win 
them  :  he  did  not,  indeed,  proceea  to  explsia 
these  particulars  to  the  viceroy,  for  havii^ 
hinted  to  him  that  the  pope  ahould  be  put  to 
death,  he  aaw  that  the  viceroy  did  not  adopt 
the  auggeation.] 


119. 

llistoriea  relatione  dell'  ongine  e  progreaai  delle  rotture  nate  tra  la  casa  Barberina  et  (Xlo- 
ardo  Fameae  duca  di  Parma  e  Piacensa. — [Historical  accoimt  of  the  rise  and  progreaa 
of  the  breaches  that  have  arisen  between  the  Barberino  family  and  Ednard  Fameae^ 
duke  of  Parma  and  Placentia.]  (library  at  Vienna.  Hiatoria  Prof.  n.  899,  2H 
leavea.) 

A  part^  writing,  transmitted  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  in  which  the  origin  of  those  con- 
tentiona  is  attributed  altogether  to  the  iU  will  of  the  Barberini.  Thia  author  connecta  dio 
the  monti  of  the  barona  with  thoae  of  the  state:  that  the  pope  had  readily  g^ranted  ths 
reoiiisite  perroiaaion :  that  he  had  thua  made  the  barona  atill  more  aubaervient  to  him. 
("  Nella  erettione  di  aimili  monti  il  principe  era  mallevadore,  riaervatoai  il  benepladto  di 
poteme  dimandare  1'  eatintioue  a  auo  piacimento." — [In  the  erection  of  like  monti  tne  prince 
was  aecurity,  rcaerving  to  himaelf  the  power  at  pleaaiure  of  demanding  ita  extinction.]) 

I  do  not  find  that  this  work,  in  apite  of  ita  aize,  makea  any  apedal  revelations,  or,  m  in 
thia  caae  we  are  not  at  all  in  need  of  auch,  that  it  haa  much  merit.  The  moat  remarkable 
part  of  it  consista  in  its  atatementa  in  regard  to  the  anti-Auatrian,  and,  in  some  sense,  the 
anti-catholic  leanings  of  pope  Urban. 


"Si  lasciava  tal  volta  intendere,  eascrgli 
ben  jBprati  li  progrc^si  de'  cattolici  contra  li 
licretici,  ma  easervi  insieme  da  temere  che 
un  giomo  queate  proaperitik  cadesaero  a  danno 
e  precipitio  de'  medesimi  per  le  geloaie  che 
ai  aareubero  avegliate  in  tutto  il  mondo,  che 


[He  often  gave  it  to  be  understood  that 
the  progress  made  by  the  catholics  againat 
the  heretics,  was  gratifying  indeed  to  him, 
but  that  it  was  at  the  same  time  to  be  feaxed 
that  thia  proapcrity  would  one  day  turn  out 
to  the  loaa  and  ruin  of  the  same,  through 


1  UwouM 
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G  imperio  doveaie  anorbir  ogni  retidiio  di 
libertk  dw  vi  nmaneva.  C<Mne  fama  per 
tntte  k  oofti  die  dalli  impulsi  d'  Urbuio 
originHsero  quelle  ombre  del  doca  Masrimi- 
tiam  di  Baviera,  cbe  apenero  una  gitm 
adsma  aell'  unione  de'prindpi  cattolid  posti 
au  i  abalxi,  die  domati  li  heretid  fosse  per 
couTertirri  lo  wtono  deUe  armi  Auatriadie  a 
dwDui  di  qud  medesimi  che  erano  stati  mini- 
Btri  ddle  nandnie  di  quella  casa:  e  per  dir 
tntto,  Ti  itt  chi  in  tjud  tempi  si  vantb  di  sa- 
pere  che  la  missione  di  Cera,  coufidente 
minifltro  della  casa  Barberina,  in  Francia  con 
titolo  di  nontio  ttraordinario,  bavesse  ne'  suoi 

Silk  reconditi  arcani  secrete  commissioni 
'  eedtare  il  re  di  Franda  a  mischiarsi  nelle 
tnrbulenie  di  Germania,  a  fine  cbe  intenden- 
do«  con  Baviera  si  pensasse  al  modo  di  al- 
aare  qualdie  argine  alb  crescente  potenia 
della  casa  d' Austria." 


tbe  jealousy  that  would  be  awakened  through- 
out the  whole  world,  lest  the  empire  should 
absorb  every  remaining  vestige  of  liberty. 
It  was  currently  reported  in  all  the  courts 
that  from  the  impulses  given  by  Urbui  ori- 
ginated those  suspidons  of  duke  MaTimilisn 
of  Bavaria  which  made  a  huge  breach  in  the 
union  of  the  catholic  princes  that  lay  exposed 
to  the  threatened  rebounds,  that  on  the  here- 
tics being  subdued  the  force  of  the  Austrian 
arms  would  be  converted  to  the  loss  of  those 
very  purties  who  had  ministered  to  the  ag- 
granoisement  of  that  family:  and,  to  say  afi, 
there  were  persons  in  those  tim^  who 
boasted  that  they  knew  that  the  mission 
of  Ceva,  the  contidential  minister  of  the 
Barberini  family,  to  Franc^  with  the  title  of 
nuncio  extraonunary,  had  in  the  moat  pro- 
found secrecy  concealed  commissions  to  ex- 
cite the  king  of  France  to  mix  himself  up  in 
the  turbulent  proceedings  in  Germany,  in 
order  that  by  coming  to  an  understanding 
with  Bavaria,  means  might  be  thought  of  for 
raising  some  bulwark  against  the  growing 
power  of  the  house  of  Austria.] 
It  testifies  at  least  to  the  fact  of  the  diffusion  of  such  views  at  this  time. 

120. 
Ddla  vita  di  papa  Urbano  VIII.  e  historia  del  suo  pontificato  scritta  da  Andrea  Nicoletti. 
— [Of  the  life  of  pope  Urban  VI  IL  and  the  history  of  his  pontificate  written  by  Andrew 
Nu»lettL]    (8  vols,  in  folio  MS.) 

It  ia  mndi  to  be  lamented  that  there  are  so  few  good  or  even  so  much  as  readable  bio- 
graphies of  persons  that  have  been  distinguished  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

We  must  look  for  the  cause  of  this  desideratum  not  in  anv  neglect  of  their  memory, 
whidi  on  the  contrary,  if  not  over  estimated,  is  wont  to  be  nigluy  appreciated  by  their 
lektiona  and  friends:  its  origin  is  rather  as  follows. 

At  first,  when  the  remembrance  of  the  person  is  fresh  in  the  mhid,  and  materials  can  still 
be  cdlected,  people  stand  in  awe  of  contemporaries :  they  durst  not  speak  out  all  that  might 
be  aaid :  a  nnm  wr  of  personalities  would  be  compromisef^  and  a  thousand  animosities  would 
be  evoked  aeainst  the  nero  himselfl 

Ailerwarflb,  when  contemporaries  too  have  ouitted  the  scene,  when  one  may  venture  to 
troat  himself  to  speak  out,  the  remembrance  of  the  person  has  likewise  passed  awav,  mate- 
riab  are  wcMUena,  interest  itsdf  has  declined,  and  is  re-awakened  only  in  those  wno,  from 
the  pmnt  ci  view  suggested  by  historical  science,  wish  to  obtain  information. 

Henoe  we  often  meet  in  Italy  with  the  following  result. 

The  materials  are  handed  over  to  a  confidential  friend  or  senunt  of  the  family,  who  in 
general  must  be  made  privy  (to  facts)  and  supplied  with  informatiou  :  he  puts  these  mate- 
rials together,  duly  arranges  them,  and  combmea  them  into  a  connected  narrative ;  yet  this 
ia  not  destined  for  the  press :  it  is  preserved  in  manuscript  in  the  family  arehivcs. 

In  this  way  the  susceptibilities  of  contemporaries  are  spared,  and  yet  there  is  obtained 
thepoanbility  of  a  future  revival  of  a  rapidly  fading  recollection  in  all  the  fulness  of  truth. 

Tne  wwk  of  Andrew  Nicoletti  belongs  to  those  of  this  sort. 

It  containa  the  family  recollections  of  the  personal  character  and  the  negotiations  of 
Urban  VHI.  ;  but  what  the  body  of  the  work  presents,  what  makes  up  the  mass  of  it,  is  the 
incorporation  of  the  collective  ambassadorial  correspondence,  as  conauctcd  during  the  21 
yeara  of  Urban'a  pontificate. 

l^iia  biography  consists  essentially  of  a  compiktion  of  nunciatura  despatehes. 

These  are  not  the  final  reports,  the  relationi  properly  so  called,  but  the  d^patehes  them- 
advea ;  how  then  doea  it  adapt  itself  also  to  the  form  of  a  biography  ?  By  the  pope  always 
appearing  in  it  as  himself  regulating,  determining,  negotiating. 

1  have  noticed  that  similar  compilations  have  been  attempted  in  Venice,  but  as  the  prac- 
tical effidency  of  the  republic  declines,  and  only  the  general  mass  of  intelli|Ei;ence  is  pro- 
dnced,  without  the  appearance  of  any  visible  reaction,  the  attention  is  soon  distracted  and 
fatigued. 

Here  it  is  quite  otherwise.  The  reputation,  the  complicated  political  position  of  Urban 
VUL,  the  directly  important  bearing  of  all  intelligence  on  a  great  world-emergency,  pro- 
dooes  unity  and  interest. 

It  is  very  clear  how  exceediuglv  important  the  pieces  of  information  that  are  to  be  met 
with  here,  are  for  the  period  of  the  thirty  years'  war  in  Germany.  They  throw  light  upon 
it  at  every  conjuncture. 

It  is  true,  that  whether  the  author  pronounces  an  opinion  or  reports  in  his  own  person, 
we  must  not  follow  him  alto^ther  without  reserve.  Here  and  there  probably  he  failed  in 
procuxing  aocniate  information :  the  offldal  colouring  doea  im]X  adm^X  ^  \^vi%  ^xmrsq^^sk^ 
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in  the  origin  and  first  conception  of  such  a  work.  I  will  adduce  only  one  example.  Ib  the 
3d  volume  of  his  work,  p.  673,  Nicolctti  aaserU  that  Urban  VIII.  had  htard  of  the  conda- 
siou  of  a  peace  between  England  and  France  in  1629  with  bitter  r^ret  fil  rammazko  fa 
acerbissimo) ;  vet  from  Aluise  Coutariui,  who  personally  participated  in  all  tne  necotiatiQOi^ 
we  see  that  the  pope  even  recommended  that  negotiation — that  oonduaion.  Nieoletti*s 
mistake  is  to  be  attnbuted  to  this  notice  having  escaped  him  in  the  immense  exnbenDce  cf 


his  correspondences,  and  to  his  judging  of  the  pope  according  to  his  fcrkniaatirsl  mmiuqb. 
Thus  do  manv  other  example  occur.  let  this  does  not  prevent  the  author  from  ocmg  to 
be  believed  where  he  merely  excerpts. 

His  mode  of  procedure  is  to  transfer  the  documents  directly  in  all  their  fulneas,  onlj  with 
such  alterations  as  are  require  by  a  narrative.  At  the  most  it  might  happen  ttut  be  m^ 
have  left  out  or  misplaced  some.  From  the  nature  of  his  design,  which  consisted  oolv  ia 
putting  together  what  was  given  him,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  woric,  in  goieral,  wnidi 
was  not  at  all  intended  for  the  public,  this,  meanwhile;,  is  not  at  once  to  be  aasnmrd,  and  I 
have  pcrceivc'd  no  traces  of  it. 

Althou^  I  have  diligently  perused  all  these  volumes,  and  have  not  n^iected  the  offot- 
tuiiity  of  making  myself  master  of  such  important  materials  for  general  history,  yet  it  wcfe 
impossible  to  give  any  further  account  of  them  at  this  place.  He  who  has  to  occupjr  him- 
self with  correspuudences,  knows  how  much  must  be  read  before  he  can  get  a  dear  view  cf 
any  one  transaction  (factum)  wiiatever.  Such  diffuse  materiab  I  cannot  adopt  and  tnuufior 
into  this  work. 

There  follows,  nevertheless,  a  description  of  Urban  VIII.*s  last  moments,  which  is  veiy 
interesting,  and  of  his  personal  character,  as  this  author  conceives  it ;  taken  from  the  dose 
of  the  8th  volume. 


"  Erano  in  quei  giomi,"  it  runs  there,  "  nel 
fine  di  Giugno  caldi  ecccssivi  in  Roma  e  molto 
piil  del  soUto  pericolosi :  nondimeno,  parendo 
al  papa  di  essersi  alquanto  rihavuto,  e  sapeudo 
che  diciasettc  chiese  erano  senza  i  loro  vescovi, 
e  nou  havere  il  cardiuale  Grimaldi,  tomato 
dalla  nuntiatura  di  Franda,  ricevuto  il  cap- 
peilo  cardinali^io,  si  dichiarb  di  volere  tencre 
d  coucistoro  nel  prossimo  lunedl  II  cardinale 
Barberino  credette  di  poterlo  indurre  anche 
alia  promotioiie  de'  cardinoli :  perci6  non  gli 
oppose  la  pericolosa  sua  debolezza  e  la  febbre 
lenta  che  se  gli  poleva  raddoppiare,  ansi  lodb 
il  peiisiero  e  coufortollo,  che  fosse  quasi  in 
sicuro  della  saiiit^  Divulgatasi  la  voce  del 
futuro  conciatoro,  meutre  si  teuevail  papa  da 
alcuiii  moribondo  e  da  altri  indubitatamente 
morto  ma  che  per  alcuui  gioroi  si  fosse  la 
morte  di  lui  occultata,  si  vide  la  maggiore 
parte  di  lloma  impaurita,  benche  dascuno 
hugesse  uel  viso  allegri'zza  c  contento  per  la 
ricupernta  salute.  Accortosi  dapoi  il  cardi- 
uale Barberino  che  il  papa  non  voleva  venire 
alia  promotione  di  nlcuu  cardinale,  giacche  ne 
maucavaiio  otto  uel  sacro  collegio,  o  perche 
non  riraancssc  sodisfatto  de'  soggetti  che  se 
gli  proponevano,  o  perche  lasciar  voleva  al 
successore  qiiella  ciira,  fccc  con  ragioni  cffi- 
cadssime  e  con  pre;jhiere  1'  ultima  pruova  di 
dissuadcr^U  in  quei  gioriii  il  concistoro,  e 
tanto  pid  si  adoperb  qiianto  vedeva,  oltre  il 
daimo  del  papa,  che  e^li  sarebbe  rimasto  in 
discapito  della  stima  e  del  credito  suo,  perche 
nou  facendosi  i  cardiuali  si  sarebbe  confermata 
r  opinione  che  universalmcnte  correva,  c.ie 
egli  per  cagione  delle  guerre  fosse  cailuto 
dialla  potcuza  die  haveva  appresso  il  papa,  e 
che  se  havesse  la  S**  Sua  allungata  la  vita, 
havrebbe  doiniuato  il  cardinale  Antonio. 
Non  e-iscndosi  a  quelle  preghiere  e  ragioni 
mosso  il  papa,  nionsignor  Kosdoli,conoscendo 
di  dare  gusto  al  cardinale  Barberino  e  di  gio- 
vare  alia  vita  di  Sua  S**  col  rimuoverlo  (klla 
delta  deliberatione,  confidato  nella  beuevo- 
lenza  di  Sua  B"*  verso  di  se,  stahill  di  ado- 
pcrarsi  con  ogiii  eflicacia  posaibile,  anche  a 
nume  pubblico  de'  cardiuali  e  della  cittk  di 
Roiaa,  di  volerlo  dissuadere  dal  coudatoio. 


[There  were  in  those  days,  in  the  end  of 
June,  excessive  heats  in  Kome,  and  modi 
more  dangerous  than  usual :  neverthden» 
the  pope  thinking  that  he  had  somewhat  le- 
oovered  his  health,  and  knowing  that  teven« 
teen  churches  were  without  their  bishops, 
and  that  cardinal  Grimaldi,  on  his  letarn 
from  the  French  uuncioship,  had  not  recdved 
his  cardinal's  hat,  announced  his  intoitkm 
of  holding  a  consistory  on  the  next  Mondiy. 
Cardinal  Barberino  believed  also  that  be 
might  further  be  induced  to  promote  some 
cardinals:  therefore  he  did  not  urge  upoa 
him  his  dangerous  state  of  weakness  and  the 
slow  fever  which  mieht  return  upon  kim 
with  double  violence,  but  rather  commended 
the  idea  and  comforted  him  as  if  he  had  no 
need  to  be  anxious  about  his  health.  The 
report  of  the  approaching  consistory  having 
spread,  while  the  pope  was  thought  by  some 
to  be  moribund,  aud  by  others  to  be  mdubi- 
tably  dead,  but  that  for  some  days  his  death 
had  beeu  concealed,  the  greater  (lart  of  Rome 
seemed  frightened,  although  every  body  put 
on  a  face  of  joy  aud  content  at  the  recoveiy 
of  his  health.  Cardinal  Barberino  afterwards 
perceiving  that  the  pope  h  id  no  wish  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  promotion  of  any  cardinal,  sedng 
eight  of  them  were  wanting  in  the  consistory, 
whether  from  being  dissatislled  with  the  can- 
diiiates  proposed  to  him,  or  because  he  wished 
to  leave  that  matter  to  his  successor,  he  did 
his  very  utmost,  by  reasoning  and  entreaty, 
to  dissuade  him  from  holding  the  consistocy 
during  those  days,  aud  so  much  the  more  did 
he  interest  himself  when  he  saw  that  besides 
the  hurt  to  the  pope,  he  would  be  left  with- 
out his  estimation  and  credit,  since  by  the 
non-creation  of  the  cardinals  the  opinion  uni- 
versally current  would  be  confirmed,  that  by 
reason  of  the  wars  he  had  lost  the  influence 
he  once  had  with  the  poi)e,  and  that  had  the 
life  of  his  holiness  been  prolonged,  cardinal 
Anthony  would  have  come  into  power.  The 
pope  being  not  to  be  moved  by  these  reasons 
and  entre.sties,  monsignor  Rosdoli,  profess- 
ing to  gratify  cardinal  Barberino,  and  to  sid 
in  preserving  the  life  of  his  holiness,  by  re- 


Prao  iidunquc  il  tempo  oppoituno,  enlc^  dsX  \  in»N\n^\avxitLQm.  >^mS(.  Tstne^iui^  confiding  in 
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|wp«,  e  posfcscgli  inginocchioni  gU  disac  (\i 
mm  ToLerlo  nipplicue  a  noroe  de'  suoi  laiDi- 
stri  n^  per  parte  de'  suoi  nipod  tA  della  cosa 
Baiberina,  ma  delU  citti  tutta  di  Roma: 
impcrdooche  essendo  la  S^  Sua  ttata  eletta 
per  la  aalote  de'  popoli  e  per  govemare  la 
cliieaa,  abbandonando  la  cura  di  se  medesima 
eon  eaporti  inferma  a  pencoloto  accidente 
▼enhra  iiineme  a  lasciare  in  abbandono  la 
citti  et  il  goTomo  commessole  della  chiesa, 
non  senxa  grandissimo  dolore  di  tutti :  im- 
portare  piik  il  suo  bene  o  il  suo  male  alia 
Christianity  che  alia  casa  Barberina  o  alia 
$>"  Sua  medetima :  che  perdo  se  nou  voleva 
diifierire  queUa  fatica  alle  preghiere  de'  nipoti, 
lo  Acesse  almeno  per  1'  istanse  della  citia  di 
Koma,  che  la  supplicava.  II  papa  dopo  di 
essere  stato  alquauto  pensoso  rispose  di  non 
curarai  di  prolungare  pii^  la  vita,  conoscendo 
il  pontificato  uou  esser  piil  peso  delle  sue 
foTze,  et  iddio  havrebbe  proveduto  alia  sua 
chiesa.  Dopo  quests  risposta  csseudosi  al- 
qnanto  trattcnuto,  si  accorse  monsignor 
Koscioli  che  il  papa  haveva  gli  occht  pieni  di 
lagrimc  e  sospirando  si  rivoltb  al  cielo  e  pro- 
mppe  in  fervent!  preghiere  a  dio  accioche  la 
maestri  sua  diviiia  lo  volesse  liberare  dalla  vita 
presente,  mostrandosenc  grandemente  anno- 
jato. 

Vennto  finalnicntc  il  luncdl  determinato 
per  tenere  il  concistoro,  concorse  al  palazzo 
gran  moltitndine  di  popolo  curioso  di  vedere 
il  papa,  che  poco  avanti  haveva  creduto  per 
morto.  Appena  entrato,  i  cardinali  si  accor- 
•ero  havere  egli  hormai  finita  la  vita,  imper- 
dooche  comparve  languido,  pallido  e  quasi 
amarrito  nelle  parole,  e  particolarmente  nel 
fine  del  concistoro  mostrava  di  essere  rimasto 
quasi  aenaa  intendimento.  Fu  data  la  cagio- 
ne  all'  eccessivo  caldo  della  stagione  accres- 
duto  dalla  calca  della  gente  penetrata  den- 
tro :  e  non  andarono  senza  biasimo  i  ministri 

E'ik  intimi  del  palaszo  et  anche  il  cardiuale 
arberino  per  non  havere  impedito  il  papa  da 
qodla  si  faticosa  fontione,  non  sapeiido  il 
pppolo  le  manifatture  che  ^i  erano  fatte  per 
distomelo :  imperciocche  ognuno  dal  vcderlo 
in  eosl  grande  squallore  et  abbattimento  di 
fone  si  sarebbe  iiin^so  a  piet^  poiche  chia- 
ramente  conoscevasi  che  il  male  gli  haveva 
ingombrata  la  mente  et  il  vero  scutimento 
da  goremo  delle  cose.  Dopo  la  propositione 
delle  chiese  e  dopo  havere  dato  il  cappello  al 
f  HinaU  Grimaldi  partissi  dal  condstoro 
■ommamente  aggravato  dal  male,  come  gli  fu 
predetto. 
Nel  dl  s^pente  fecc  nn'  attionc  eon  la 

3oa]e  si  acquistb  fama  di  gran  piet^  e  degna 
i  rimanere  per  esempio  a  tutti  i  prindpi  cc- 
desiastid.    Quests  fu  di  chiamare  alia  sua 
presensa  alcuni  theologi  in  quella  scienza  e 
ndla  probiti  riguardevolissimi  e  dal  papa 
credutt  lontani  aall'  adulationc,  a  quali  fatta 
prima  dare  piena  cognitione  di  tutti  li  beui 
et  entrate  ecclesiastiche  delle  quali  in  tempo  j 
del  aao  pontificato  haveva  arricchita  la  casa 
Barberina,  ordinb  che  gli  riferissero  se  in  al-  ! 
ama  cosa  egli  haveva  trapassato  il  potere  c  ' 
r  antoritii  sua :  perche  era  preparato  a  ripi-  i 
gliare  da'  nepoti  tutto  do  che  aggravare  i^li  '■ 
noCeva  la  cosdenia  avanti  al  tribunale  di  dio.  j 
lA  theologi  fhrono  il  cardinale  de  Lu^,  il  ' 
padre  Torqnato  de  Cnpii  della  oompagnia  di 


the  kindness  of  his  beatitude  towards  him- 
self,  resolved  to  make  his  uiraost  efforts,  in 
the  name  further  of  the  public  and  of  the 
city  of  Rome,  to  dissuade  him  from  holding 
the  consistory.  Availing  himself,  therefore, 
of  a  favourable  moment,  he  entered  the  pope's 
apartment,  and  pladng  himself  on  one  luiee 
told  him  that  he  did  not  mean  to  beseech 
him  in  the  name  of  his  ministers,  or  on  the 
part  of  his  nephews,  or  of  the  Barberini  fa- 
mily, but  of  the  whole  dty  of  Rome;  be- 
cause as  his  holiness  had  been  chosen  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  and  to  govern  the 
church,  in  neglecting  to  take  care  of  himself, 
by  exposing  himself  when  infirm  to  great 
risks,  he  at  the  same  time  came  to  neglect 
taking  care  of  the  city  and  the  government 
committed  to  him  by  the  church,  not  with- 
out the  utmost  grief  to  alt  meii;  '.hat  his  well- 
being  or  ill-being  was  of  more  importance  to 
Christianity  than  to  the  Barberini  family  or 
to  his  holiness  himself:  that  therefore  if  he 
would  not  defer  that  exertion,  in  compliance 
with  the  prayers  of  his  nephews,  he  should 
do  it  at  least  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  city 
of  Rome  beseeching  it.  The  pope,  after 
musing  for  a  little,  replied  that  tie  did  not 
care  about  prolonging  his  life,  being  aitare 
that  the  pofjctiom  was  no  longer  a  weight 
adapted  to  his  strength,  and  that  God  would 

Erovide  for  his  church.  After  this  reply, 
aving  been  detained  a  while  in  conversa- 
tion, it  struck  monsigrnor  Rosciol  that  the 
pope's  eyes  were  surcharged  with  tears,  and 
that  he  looked  with  a  sigh  to  heaven  and 
broke  out  into  fervent  prayers  to  God  that 
his  Divine  Majesty  would  deliver  him  from 
this  present  life,  appearing  to  be  grievously 
tired  of  it. 

Tlie  Monday  fixe<l  for  holding  the  consis- 
tor>'  having  at  length  arrived,  a  vast  concourse 
of  people  nocked  to  the  pala^re,  curious  to  see 
the  pope  whom  shortly  before  they  had  su))- 
posed  to  be  dead.  Hardly  had  he  entered 
when  the  cardinals  perceived  that  life  was 
now  over  with  him,  for  he  looked  languid 
and  pale,  and  almost  deprived  of  the  ])ower 
of  utterance,  and  particularlv  at  the  close  of 
the  meeting  his  mind  seemed  almost  entirely 
pone.  This  was  attributed  to  the  excessive 
neat  of  the  season,  increased  by  the  crowd 
of  people  that  had  found  their  way  in ;  and 
the  roniisters  who  had  most  to  say  in  the 
palace,  and  cardinal  Barberino  also,  did  not 
get  off  without  blame  for  not  having  pre- 
vented the  pope  from  attempting  so  fatiguing 
a  duty,  the  people  not  being  aware  ot  what 
had  been  done  to  divert  him  from  it :  for  any 
one  from  seeing  him  so  deadly  pale  and  eunk 
in  strength,  would  have  been  touched  with 
pity,  clearly  perceiving  that  his  malady  had 
clouded  his  imderstanding  and  all  real  con- 
sdousness  of  the  direction  of  afTuirs.  After 
])roposing  what  should  be  done  for  the 
churches,  and  having  given  the  cap  to  cardi- 
nal Grimaldi,  he  left  the  consistoiy  with  his 
illness  extremely  aggravated,  as  had  been 
predicted. 

On  the  day  after,  he  did  what  broutrht  him 
the  reputation  of  great  piety,  and  deserved 
to  remain  a.t  an  example  to  all  ecdesiastical 

Srinces.    This  was  to  call  before  him  some 
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Gail,  et  ilmai  tltiL    E  n  taimb  il  jif  ■     (Wir  penoul  ■orth,  and  whnra  11 

fue  qnoU  attume  d*l  tcreuo  cbc  tiite  in  '  ' 

tzoBle  tl  cudiiulc  Burberino.  qiuado  ehii- 
nutolo  priuu  di  tutti  lo  tett  piruxipc  di 
qonto  lua  peuicni,  che  non  mtuiti  L' ombre 
puate  qumi  loUe  pwtre  di  volere  d-  '■■■ 


Lodd  11  rardiiule  U 


pMtk  dellii  B~  Su*,  e  mi>fttrii  di  ht««de  ht- 
tknWe  eontcDto,   apenndo    maepori  Mi- 
dti  dilli  mino  LbcrMliuimi  di  di< 
wlo  per  todmhre  i  Su.  Diiim  Uu 
«i  che  il  pu-«re 
h»vrndoSu»S- 


Iw  garc  Drdcn  to  icport  to  hia 


•ennS^pw 


ado    maepori  Mi-     thorily :  iiuimiich 
imi  di  dio,  mentre  |  lake  back  tiota  hia 
ilthen  hii 


li  (uai  nipoCi,  poleri 


__. IribnJrf 

--      -    - cardinal  da  Loga, 

.  S-  uricchiii  '  fithtc  Torquto  de  Cnpia  of  the  compaiiT  '^ 
ITB  coacieniB  '  JeiDi,  and  aainc  alhm.     And  the  pope  m 


laaduli  ^ere  lulli  li  bcni  che  hiveri  loro     fDccmnfed  to  art  that  bj  the  aereuilyM 
concediiti,  e  do  per  due  ngioni:  T  una  per-     on  (be  brow  <^  cardinu  Barberioo,  « 


\  loro  nado.  U  I  patt  iiupieioni,  hi 
omodilS  di  ac-  >  idTite  with    him 


londo  il  loro  biwguo :.  1'  iltra 
li  soprtdetti  i 


cba  bar 

ngiooeTole  di  laaciaili  ben  couiudi  per  man- 
totere  il  loio  gnda,  aiichc  per  riputatione 
deOa  Mde  apoalolica,  t  non  eucre  vilipeai, 
euse  (uole  accadere  a  quelli  ehe  ililla  cima 
del  doniinBK  li  ridueono  k  >taio  inferiore: 
onde  1'  tstrn  bene  pioviui  di  lieehetie  e  di 
beni  di  fortuna  gli  hanrtbe  fatti  manfiHi- 
DiCDte  riipettare :  et  olCre  di  eio  li  mcikaimi 
iK|uH  haierano  di  loro  Datum  uili  riicete  di 
ehriatiaDa  pietl  che  havrcbbcro  ero^te  1'  eu- 


iD  bcoeficio  de" ; 


ci  allic  ngioui 


cbe  da  k  iteuo  o 


oitia  il  I 
i«  preparando  alia  mi 

pi  d'  Italia,  oenteiido  imm 


era  in  paiolc  acerbe,  come  le  fouero  staci 
BCnia  picL&,  kheb  rcli^ooe  e  lenza  legj^,  et 
imploiaia  dal  cielo  piiita  rendetta  per  re- 
derli  da  dio  nation  primadimoHreoalmeuo 
pentilt.  GiL,  eome  altrove  ai  t  detto,  >i  era 
con  lorn  falta  la  face,  EnsaU  dclla  S"  Suae 

caidinali  Borberint  ri^compfcai  n^  nomipati: 
onde  le  creature  pii  fedeli  pudicarono  che 
mentre  In  cub  BarbcrinR  cm  per  la  vita  del 
papa  aiicura  temuto,  si  doveiK  impicRarc 
oeni  itiiluitria  perche  i  priocini  Ilaliani  li 
dlchiaraiiemiDcluilnelUmedcaiinaFan.  Et 
il  cardinal  Biccbi.  cbc  agll  tteiii  principi  andb 
pleni paten liuio  per  parte  di  Francio,  alTermfi 
che  |>er  nou  eaieie  ccrti  della  morte  del  papa 
non  aarebberD  itati  lonlani  dal  traltarla  e 
dair  arcettarla.    Ma  il  cardinal  Barberino  eon 


praiied  bii  boUneai'B  pietj,  and 
tie  particularl J  veil  raaaed  witi 
Co  hare  neater  feUdtiea  fnnn  thi 
"land  of  God,  aeeiii^  all  thii 


folelr  for  (ha  aa 

indgment  of  tfa 
banng  enricbed 


dirine*  that  bii  hoBawi 
ia  nephen.  be  mi^  with 
ean  them  in  the  epiortDfat 
he  had  (laDted  lotho. 


and  that  fo 

had  advanced  to  thecardidalthipamBalwrirf 
■ubjecti  whom  be  had  not  pTonded  with  in- 
comea  suited  to  their  rank,  (he  aaid  nephen 
ibould  hare  it  in  their  pover  to  Bceomaw- 
date  them  u  tbey  migbt  require :  the  otbd 
teaton  for  qnicdng  the  pope'a  conacience  ni, 
that  II  the  nephewi  aboie  said,  durmg  M 
long  an  ciyoymcut  of  poirer,  ajid  ~"  '^' 


d  incurred  the 


joymcut  of  [ 
of  the  by-pait  wan 
odium  and  enmity  of  din 

the  mainlciiBiice  of  their  rank,  Wh  {or  the 
credit  of  the  papal  ace  and  [hat  the;  might 


from  the  lummit  of  domination  :  wherrat 
the  being  well  funiihed  with  wealth  and  the 
good  thioga  or  fortune,  would  make  them 
more  reipected:  and  betide*  tfaii,  (be  taid 
nephews  had  natuiallj  tneh  howela  of  Chzia- 
tian  compaiiian  that  (he;  would  apply  the 
rcTeuuei  to  the  lieaeEt  of  the  poor  and  other 
piaui  uao.  And  with  theae  and  otbs  lea- 
lont  the  pope  acemed  to  be  quieted. 

He  proceeded,  ■ccordinglj',  to  prepanfur 
death,  vhich  of  himaelf  he  penxiTed  lo  be 


inid  (hex 


ougbtaand 


full  of  luit  mdignation  againit  the  princea  of 
Italy,  bemg  hugely  afflicted  at  the  (bought  of 

of  hii  poudflcate,  they  should  have  leagued 
together  against  him,  and  attacked  the  church' 
■tdte  with  their  amuea:  hence  he  often  broke 
out  iu  bitter  words,  ai  if  they  had  been  with' 


see  then]  chaatiaed  by  God  before  their  death. 


principi  ipnntaueamenti  gliel'  have 

di  alcuuo,  allegando  per  ragioDe  cl 
loro  estere  inelusi  ue'  capitoli  deUa  pace  a  |  as  hai  been  rltewbert  'aaid.  be  bad  m 
Dominib'  in  etaa  altio  non  en  che  vm  taiu  \  ^*ux  wAli  them,  amGriDed  b;  hia  holn 
'liritiinueperautoridiha*eremaua\hgiun»,^  u>&  ii^nci&K&.-.  ^nX^'tejA^geuK^ilic 
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condotaiacotache  ne*  irattati  di  pace  non  aia 
mai  wiMto  lA  n  oostumi  di  nominare  i  minis- 
tri,  ma  i  principi  e  capi  die  a  parte  ddla  guerra 
8ono  venuti. 

Vacavano  in  ^el  tempo,  come  dianii  fa 
detto«ottolaogfai  nd  lacro  collegio  de'  cardi- 
iiali :  onde  grande  era  1'  agitatione  in  die 
BtaTa  la  cortex  potendo  cos)  gran  numero  ca- 
gionare  non  piodola  mutatione  neUe  cose  de' 
cam  di  fattioni  gik  stabilite.    II  F^pa,  come 

Sin  Tolte  diase  a  noi  il  cardinale  Barberino, 
esiderando  che  i  cardinaH  fossero  in  ma^o- 
re  eatimatione  e  meglio  proveduti  di  entrate, 
pensb  di  ridurre  con  particolare  coustitntione 
tntto  il  sacTO  collegio  al  numero  di  cinquanta : 
onde  stara  fisso  in  non  fare  altra  promotione. 
Barberino  per6,  conoscendo  che  col  lasciare 
tanti  hioehi  vacanti  non  havrebbe  il  papa 
ottenuto  T  intento  et  havrcbbe  servito  d'  in- 
grandimento  alia  fattione  del  successore,  \iih 
volte  ropplicollo  che  si  lasdasse  vincere  dal 
consentimento  comnne  in  promuovere  tanti 
ac^^getti  che  Ti  erano  meritevoli  ddla  porpora. 
Ma  il  tutto  gli  riusd  vano,  rispoudeudogli  il 
papa  di  non  volere  che  alcuni  de'  suoi  succes- 
Bori  col  suo  esempio  potessero  nd  fine  della 
vita  privatamente  sensa  decoro  e  stando  in 
letto  creare  cardinally  e  che  questo  esempio 
da  Gr^orio  dedmoquinto  ricevuto  haveva  e 
voleva  con  ngnale  gloria  lasdare  a*  posteri. 
Vi  si  adoperarono  aitri  personag^  e  partico- 
larmente  il  cardinale  de  Lugo,  il  quale  per 
render  efficad  V  istanze  del  cardinale  Barbe- 
rino snggei)  al  papa  il  decreto  condstoriale 
ddli  tre  cardinali  fotti  gi&  spedito  dopo  il  con- 
dstoro  in  cui  fa  fatta  r  ultima  promotione,  e 
che  il  cardinale  Barberino  come  vicecancel- 
liere  era  obbligato  a  ricordarlo  a  Sua  S**,  non 
perche  promovesse,  come  fh  il  caso  di  Grego- 
rio,  ma  solo  acdoche  dichiarasse  i  cardinali 
gA  creati  e  risenrati  in  petto,  la  quale  publi- 
catione  a  tntto  il  sacro  cdlej^opareva  ragione- 
vole,  nh  vi  era  bisogno  di  altro  condstoro. 
Ma  il  PApa*  o  che  rosse  sdegnato  perche  il 
cardinale  Barberino  gli  haveva  proposti  alcuni 
soggetti  che  non  erano  di  sodisfattione  di  Sua 
S^,  o  credesse  di  lasciare  piiH  gloriosa  la  me- 
rooria  di  se,  stette  saldo  a  tutte  le  istanze, 
ordinando  che  niuno  piil  ardisse  di  parlargli 

di  promotione 

Era  r  aspetto  di  papa  Urbano  giocondis- 
simo,  ma  pieno  di  maestli:  e  sebbene  nel  suo 
tempcramentovicraalquanto  di  malinconico, 
sicche  quando  si  veniva  all'  emissione  del 
sangiie.  die  per  1'  ordinario  era  iie'  tempi  di 
primavera,  ni  usdvano  dalle  vene  pczsetti 
come  gclati  di  quell'  humore,  nh  senza  questo 
havrebbe  potuto  profittare  tan  to  nelle  lettere, 
dicendo  il  filosofo  che  la  ma1in(»nia  contri- 
buiaoe  assai  per  appreudere  le  scienze  e  rite- 
nerle  impresse  nel  animo.  La  disnositioiic 
poi  del  corpo  e  delle  membra  era  nooilmente 
compartita.  La  statnra  piutosto  grande  che 
mediocre:  le  cami  di  colore  olivastro  e  piu- 
tosto piene  di  succo  che  grasse:  il  capo 
grande,  che  dinotavaun  maraviglioso  ingegno 
et  una  vivadssima  memoria :  la  fronte  spati- 
osa  p.  screna :  gli  occhi  di  colore  fra  1'  azzurro 
et  il  bianco  *  il  naso  proportionato :  le  ^ande 
rotonde,  ma  negli  ultimi  anni  notabilmente 
estenuate :  la  bocca  piena  di  gratia :  la  voce 
Bonora,  nia  soave,  onde  con  la  favella  Tos- 
caiij^  che  ternpre  ritame  6oche  visse,  usci-  1 


cardiuals  Barberini  were  not  included  dtlicr 
by  name  or  implication:  hence  the  most 
faithful  of  the  (pope's)  creatures  judged  that 
while  the  Barberini  family  continued  still  to 
be  dreaded  from  the  pope  being  alive,  every 
endeavour  should  be  made  to  get  the-  Italian 
princes  to  declare  that  they  were  included  in 
the  said  peace.  And  cardinal  Bicchi,  who 
went  to  those  princes  as  plenipotentiary  ou 
the  part  of  Fmucc,  affirmed  that  owing  to 
their  not  being  sure  of  the  death  of  the  pope 
they  would  not  he  much  averse  to  treating 
about  and  agreeing  to  this.  But  cardinu 
Barberino  gave  express  orders  forbidding  it, 
enjoining  Bicchi  not  to  treat  on  this  point  at 
all,  even  although  the  princes  should  offer  il 
of  their  own  accord :  nor  would  he  ever  listen 
to  the  advice  of  anybody  on  that  subject, 
^ving  as  his  reason  that  their  wishing  to  be 
included  in  the  artides  of  that  peace,  and 
named  in  it,  would  be  tantamount  to  their 
beiu^  dedared  to  have  been  principals  in  the 
movmg  of  that  war,  seeing  that  in  treaties 
of  peace  it  never  was  usual,  nor  the  practice, 
to  name  the  ministers,  but  the  princes  and 
chiefs  who  have  had  a  part  in  the  war. 

There  were  at  that  time,  as  we  have  said, 
dght  vacandes  in  the  sacred  colle^  of  car- 
dinals; whence  great  was  the  agitation  at 
court,  as  so  great  a  number  might  cause  no 
small  change  in  the  affairs  of  the  chiefs  of 
factions  already  established.  The  pope,  as 
was  often  told  us  by  cardinal  Barberino, 
wishing  the  cardinals  to  ei\joy  more  conside- 
ration, and  to  be  better  provided  with  in- 
comes, thought  of  redudng,  by  a  particular 
constitution,  the  whole  sacred  college  to  the 
number  of  fifty:  hence  he  remainearesolved 
to  make  no  further  promotion.  Barberino, 
in  fine,  knowing  that  the  pope  would  not  gain 
his  object  by  leaving  so  many  places  vacant, 
and  would  only  promote  the  aggrandizement 
of  the  faction  of  his  successor,  many  times 
besought  him  to  allow  himself  to  be  overcome 
by  the  common  feeling  in  promoting  as  many 
persons  as  seemed  deserving  of  the  purple. 
But  all  was  in  vaiu,  the  pope  reply  hig  that 
he  did  not  wish  that  any  of  his  successors 
should  have  his  example  for  creating  cardi- 
nals at  the  close  of  life,  .privately,  without 
decorum,  and  sitting  up  in  bed,  and  that  he 
had  received  this  example  from  Gregory  XV., 
and  wished  with  equal  glory  to  leave  it  to 
posterity.  Other  persons  lent  their  aid  to 
this,  ana  particularly  the  cardinal  de  Lugo, 
who,  to  give  effect  to  the  entreaties  of  car- 
dinal Barberino,  reminded  the  pope  of  the 
consistorial  decree  of  the  three  cardinals 
already  made  on  the  instant,  after  the  (dose 
of  the)  consistory  in  which  the  last  promotion 
took  place,  and  that  cardinal  Barberino,  as 
vice-chancellor,  had  to  remind  his  holiness 
of  it,  not  that  he  might  promote,  as  was  the 
case  with  Gregory,  but  only  declare  the  car- 
dinals already  created  and  reserved  m  petto^ 
which  announcement  seemed  reasonable  to 
all  the  sacred  college,  nor  was  any  other  con- 
sistory needed.  But  the  pope,  either  because 
indignant  at  cardinal  Barberino  having  pro- 
posed some  persons  to  him  who  were  not 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  holiness,  or  because 
he  thouf^Vit  he  aVioxxVi  wvYviMat\ia»  ^"wrw^gissri  > 
stood  fixm  agKviv%t  iJlX  \Xv««fc  «tvVtw^^^».^^^sl- 
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nno  di  tiu  do1ei*aiiae  puolc  piene  di  cIo-  r  nuDdi 


iDfino  dH  pnbtD  U  hirb*  he 
c  riquidnU,  li  (juali  con  I 


'mpj :  Dutrl  I      llie  pope  hid  a 
neuuluiigi     bul  fulf of  Bu.j»Ij 


^  (hat  no  out  ihould  dan  to  ^oka 


tania  del  oegotio 


, naKHM^ 

_  (Jthoui^  iBkii  loi- 

..  .  ht  .ubkMdcd,  whkfa  m 
una  gniEnlly  abDiit  the  (prine  of  the  tcu,  dwn 
I,  K  caiae  from  the  veini  iraaupieceauifoaifa- 
■lie-  litnl hf  lOine hiuuDUi;  HorwilbouCthiacniU 
bene  '  ha  ha\a  mad£  aiich  advancea  ia  Utcaatnr^ 
lolia    phiioiophen  telling  na  that  mdandiolf  coa- 

tgg'i  and  tonUmiuithemmtbemiuL    Ihntki 

jo  (li  diapoiitLOD  of  the  body  and  limtu  waa  oaUj 

rijco;  propatlioneJ.     He  vai  rather  tall  tb>D  « 

pua-  middle  alie  -,   his  fleil 


nanit^  e  buooa  randiliODC  del  papa,  1 

iuro  el  ipfleMibile  fu  lempre  con  gli  I 

li  et  anoganti,  aicdme  aUKtlanto  i 

•  modeBlL  ■  -  ■  '  Veno  i  aopradetti 


udexnaada  talialL 
qiUKhe  psfola  o  at., 
pieoie  loro.    £  oeUi 


pigliaaM  pibdlipiaceie  de' palimeDtieiieilie  ,  locbi,  mi 
d^i  uautcnti  •  lui  die  del  propcia  aule  o  '      Truly 


idolori.     Corfwi 

afagaiDcnti  o  limenti  delle  persone : 
m  gnn  il  negare  o  vedere  |>«rtire  di 


.     there  flond  thi 

»o,  non  ,  polite  learnioK, 
palienu  ancient  eum)dc 
o  di  do-  I  to  the  pnUcjr.  •  beaid  of  reapcctahle  len[tk 

■—  ' -^d  cut  Miiire,  which togilberwithhii  hMiy 

cbi,  made  him  look  moat  veuenbk.  .... 
uoiiible,  that  viUi  Uw 


in^^niHi.  . 
code  ordinA 


cnra  di  doi^li  apcMo 
foi»ro  morli,  che  pi([li- 
icendenli  per  pruvederii 

]  Buo  tempo  ^randisaiiDa 


loro  facceride  fareuero  ^c^osAi 


"S'^'i! 


aliivogha  prufeHione  hmaneva  ai 
ontento.  Xliede  tali  ordini  per  1 
ohc  perdoni  a  apcaa  per  iniuiteiiere  ! 
dinaa.  Cort  il  suo  moggiore  godim 
ehe  gli  a^ricoltori  non  reitasBero  pm 
RuadBfni  che  a  lui  pareva  aj  richiedei 
pencolo  dcilaiitac  delbfacoltiichei 


■o  imp]  ego  patera  >l 
■  i|Ticotluiii,  quiTI 
icpiii  TDlte  ptOpOBll 


u  the  impartana  of  Ihe  m 


mof  the 


other  blot  that 
ob»ert»nl  cr 

And  if  he  often  i  pu  tiered  aith  pai 
vith  he  «*9  the  £nl  to  turn  fium  (I 
liini self  agreeable The  opii 

laty  to  he  either  very  wise  or  to  be  litifc  or 
nnihing  in  that  reipect:  fur  19  he  did  not 
djsdain  to  be  ^ned  by  the  n-ia.lom  of  the 
one,  aa  he  felt  an  much  for  (he  other  that  he 
himaelf  would  interpose  to  encourage  him, 
unlets  indeed  the  tatter  had  been  preaniDinir 
and  proitd,  abusing  ihe  hunjanity  add  good 
nature  of  Che  pope,  who  was  always  hard  and 
unbending  with  the  proud  and  anoganl,  ai 

to  the  respctlfTd  and  modest.  .  ,  .  Toward) 
ilia  scrvDoiU  above  menliuued.  and  toward) 
hia  ou»  relstinna,  he  waa  most  discnel  m 
choosing  aueh  jenioui  (or  employing  Ihem  I) 

to  any  expresaiun  of  (heir  feelings  or  com. 

E lain  19.  And  in  hia  i1lue»  it  seemed  thai 
c  waa  mote  annoyed  *t  (he  sntferings  and 
nriihiugs  of  those  who  were  wiih  him  than 
at  his  own  ailmeota  and  peraonil  luSerings. 
Thus,  too,  he  had  not  much  patience  irhen 
people  give  nay  (o  outburata  of  feeliDj  and 
tolsmentuiiona:  hiil  il  was  punftiHohrmlo 

n  would  indulge  with 

:c  absent  or  dead,  a 
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P<niuiie,  per  guadagnare  quelle  immensity 
de'  paeti  che  bora  tono  aoU  acqua,  e  cio  per 
benefido  puUieo:  ma  altre  cure  navi  non 
ftU  laadarono  godere  Y  effetto  di  si  glorioao 
diaegna  N&  voile  mai,  per  mautenere  la  detta 
abbondama,  che  ti  stabiliste  il  preno  del 
gnno  e  ddl'  altre  vittoyaii^,  ma  die  ogni 
oota  foMC  libera,  owiando  m  questo  modo  ai 
BHmoiwQ :  onde  i  mercanti  riempicndo  i  gra- 
nari,  daacuno  faoeva  a  fnra  di  veuderlo  a  buou 
nereato,  e  cos)  la  dti  di  Koma  diveniva  opu- 
leota. 

"  Se  poi  nel  siio  pontificate  fiorirono  le  let- 
tere,  non  h  meraviglia:  poiche  non  haveva 
uigliore  divertimento  che  coi  Ictterati,  quali 
accolse  sempre  con  benignity  e  rimuneroUi. 
Cod  anche  dell'  altre  prt^essioni  nobili  fu 
amaijtissimo,  come  della  pittura,  scoltura  et 
altre  buone  arti,  sicche  non  isdejipb  piO  volte, 
e  ]particolarmeute  im  giomo,  audaudo  alia 
visita  delle  sette  chiese  con  tutto  il  sacro 
collqpo,  giunto  a  Santa  Maria  Maggiore, 
doppo  bavere  fatta  oratione  in  quella  basilica, 
di  entrare  con  la  atessa  comitiva  de'  cardinali 
in  casa  del  cavaliere  Giovanni  Lorenzo  Ber- 
nino  colk  vidna,  per  vedere  alcuui  lavori  di 
eelebre  scoltura  dd  suo  scalpello. 

*'L'  essere  egli  state  necessitate  per  la 
medesima  cagione  d*  iraporre  loro  le  gravease 
e  le  gidbelle:  onde  tal  volta  a  tali  awisi  si 
ride  piangere,  dicendo  che  volontieri  havrebbe 
date  il  proprio  sangue  o  de'  suoi  congiunti 
pijk  tosto  dw  di  sentire  le  affittioui  de'  popoli 
e  di  Roma  e  gl'  incomodi  della  camera  apos- 
tolica.  Kt  a  mousignore  Lorenao  Raggi, 
tesoriere  di  essa,  il  oiiale  in  tempo  della  sua 
nltima  infermitil  ana6  alia  udienaa,  disse  che 
desiderava  di  vivere  ai:cora  due  soli  mesi  per 
ire  cagioni:  1'  una  per  haverc  pii^  lungo 
tempo  di  penitensa  e  chiecl<^e  a  aio  il  per- 
dono  de*  suot  pcccati :  V  altra  per  finire  di 
rimettere  in  castel  Sant'  Angclo  tutto  il  de- 
naro  che  fu  levato  per  la  giierra  di  Castro : 
la  tersa  per  vedere  finita  la  fabbrica  dcIIc 
mnra  di  Borgo  e  di  Trastcvcre  et  asscicurata 
la  dttk  di  Roma. 

"Se le  aaioni  eroiche  del  papa  per  debolczza 
ddla  mia  peuna  saranno  senza  eloquenza, 
aenza  nobiltk  di  stile  et  in  somma  impro- 

Etrtionate  per  un  pontefice  s\  grande,  uon- 
meno  sono  state  scritte  con  pura  e  sincera 
veritli :  il  che  particolarmente  mi  fu  imposto 
et  inculcato  da  chi  teneva  sopra  di  me  su- 
prema  auteriti,  do&  che  io  scnvesii  $emplice- 
mente  da  iitorico,  e  mi  leneisi  tolalmente  Ion- 
tano  da  ogni  adulatione  e  vanith  eda  rettorici 
iMorandimenti,  attendendo  pik  alle  cose  che 
aUe  parole. 

"Ma  tomando  alia  sua  applicatione  intomo 
alle  cose  sacre,  oltre  1'  havere  fatto  emendarc 
e  ristampare  il  ceremonialc  Romano,  non 
mancb  di  dare  molti  ordini  per  la  capi)ena 
pontificia:  perb  o  per  negligenza  de'  miuistri 
o  per  distrattione  ad  altri  gravi  afTari  solo 
alcune  cose  prindpali  sono  rimaste  in  osser- 
vanaa.  Vero  si  fu  che  riformb  auche  1'  uso 
delle  indulgenzc  per  chiuderc  la  bocca  agli 
beretid. 

"Finalmente  seUrbano  non  havesse  intra- 
presa  la  guerra,  o,  per  meglio  dire,  se  non  vi 
ibase  itato  provocato  e  Urate  a  forsa,  il  che 
gli  acoderb  andse  notabilmente  la  morte,  non 
Mtpoiera  deaideean  cd  pootdlce  pijk  glorioao 


elevation  to  bim,  and  who  had  been  one  of 
those  greatest  intimates,  to  see  that  lie  was 
often  informed  of  the  news  about  them,  and 
in  case  of  thdr  death,  that  a  note  should  lie 
taken  of  their  descendanto,  that  they  might 
be  provided  for  as  occasions  might  occur. . .  . 

In  Rome  at  that  time  there  was  a  flush  of 
the  greatest  plenty  in  all  things :  and  he  useil 
to  say  that  ne  had  his  birth  from  Florencr, 
but  owed  to  Rome  alibis  grandeur,  aud could 
have  wished  that  everybody  should  enjoy  the 
felidty  of  his  pontificate,  that  the  venal  offices 
of  the  chancery  should  fructify  copiously,  and 
thus  it  was  eratifying  to  him  to  expedite 
affairs  in  the  dataria,  in  order  that  artisans  iu 
their  employments  might  have  full  but  legiti- 
mate gains,  and  that  merchants  of  every  sort 
should  have  the  same:  and  hence  it  was  that 
iu  his  pontificate  there  was  so  much  money 
afloat,  that  everybody,  whatever  was  his  pro< 
fession,  remained  content  and  satisfied.  He 
gave  such  orders  for  the  supply  of  corn,  that 
he  lost  money  in  providing  abundance.  Thus 
it  was  his  greatest  delight  that  the  tillers  of 
the  ground  should  not  ^without  those  ^ins 
whicli  he  thought  were  required  by  the  risk  of 
life  and  means  which  they  laid  out  in  tht* 
waste  plains  of  Rome  and  in  the  sickly  air  : 
and  since  the  sea-coast  seemed  adapted  for 
almost  no  other  use  but  that  of  agriculture, 
on  that  he  fixed  his  thoughts,  and  repeatedly 
proposed  the  draining  of  the  Pontine  marshes, 
in  order  to  gain  that  immense  tract  of  lands 
now  under  water,  and  that  for  the  public  ad- 
vantage :  but  other  grave  concerns  prevented 
him  from  enjoying  the  result  of  so  glorious  a 
desieni.  He  never  wished,  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  said  abundance,  that  the  price  of  grain 
and  other  victuals  should  be  fixed,  but  that 
everything  should  be  free,  in  this  way  obvi- 
ating monopolies :  accordingly  the  merchant << 
filling  the  granaries,  each  strove  to  sell  it  cheap, 
and  thus  the  city  of  Rome  became  wealthy. 

Then  if  literature  flourished  in  his  pontifi- 
cate, it  is  no  wonder:  for  he  enjoyed  nothing 
in  the  way  of  recreation  more  than  the  com- 
pany of  men  of  letters,  whom  he  always  re- 
ceived kindly  and  remunerated  them.  Thus 
too  he  was  exceedingly  foud  of  the  other 
noble  professions,  such  as  painting,  sculpture, 
and  the  other  fine  arts,  so  tliat  often  he  dis- 
dained not,  and  particularly  on  one  occasion, 
when  visiting  the  seven  churches  with  the 
whole  sacred  college,  on  arriving  at  St.  Mary 
the  Greater,  after  having  delivered  an  ora- 
tion on  that  basilica,  to  enter  along  with  that 
train  of  cardinals  the  house  of  the  chevalier 
Giovani  Lorenzo  Bemiiio  which  stood  hanl 
by,  that  he  might  see  some  of  the  rcsidts  or 
the  celebrated  sculpture  of  his  chisel. 

It  had  become  necessary  ft)r  him  for  the 
same  reason  to  burthen  them  with  taxes  and 
imposts:  hence  as  often  as  such  measures 
had  to  be  taken  he  was  observed  to  lament, 
saying  that  he  would  willingly  have  given 
his  own  blood  or  that  of  his  kindred,  rather 
than  hear  of  the  sufferings  of  the  peoples 
and  of  Rome,  and  the  embarrassments  of  the 
apostoUc  chamber.  And  to  monsignor  Lo- 
renzo Ra^,  its  treasurer,  who  in  the  time 
of  his  last  infirmity  went  to  the  audience,  he 
Bud  that  \ie  V\«Yvea  lo\v«^  «i^i  Vh^  TMs«^i^^ 
longer,  and  tbafc  Iw  l^taftt  x«moo»\  «w  ^ 
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n^  priuape  di  pill  espreg^  qiialiti,  per  meuo 
ildie  quali  per  molti  anni  del  suo  pontificato 
Gonservb  verso  di  se  1'  amore  uoivenale  di 
tutto  il  chrittianesimo,  aicche  fino  ad  hora  si 
benedice  dai  nopoli  la  sua  rimembransa  per 
quegli  anni  lebd  ne'  quali  goddettero  la 
UanquiUit^  e  la  pace." 


bave  longer  time  for  penitenee  find  aakiag  of 
Clod  tbe  foi^veness  of  hii  sins:  Best,  to 
finish  restormg  to  tbe  treasary  the  mooej 
that  bad  been  taken  firom  tbe  caatk  of  Be 
Angelo  for  tbe  war  of  Castro:  tbirdty,  that 
he  migfat  see  the  building  of  the  waUs  of  the 
Borgo  and  of  tbe  Traatevere  ffniahed,  and 
the  city  of  Rmne  secured. 

If  the  beroie  achievements  of  the  pjm 
through  the  weakness  of  my  pen,  shall  he 
written  without  doqoenee,  mithuut  digaitj 
of  style,  and  in  a  word  inadequately  to  t^M 
case  of  so  great  a  pontiff,  they  are  described 
nevertheless  with  pure  and  sincere  Teracity: 
beiiu^  what  was  partieulariy  enjoiiied  and 
incufeated  on  me  oy  him  who  hid  sunreme 
authority  over  me;  that  is  to  say,  toat  / 
ikould  write  Mtrnply  a»  am  hktoriam,  amd  sAoa/d 
alto^etker  mbitaui  from  all  aduUUion,  aad 
wautff,  and  rhttoneal  jLmriikeM,  ttitewAMg 
store  to  thinga  than  to  words. 

But  if  we  look  to  his  application  to  saoed 
things,  besides  having  caused  the  Roman 
rituu  to  be  amended  and  reprinted,  beiaikd 
not  to  give  out  many  r^ulations  for  the 
pontificu  chapel :  in  finc^  whether  from  the 
u^geuoe  of  ministers  or  firom  being  called 
onto  other  serious  afiairs  only  some  of  the 
principal  things  have  contincked  to  be  ob- 
served. It  is  true  that  he  further  reformed 
the  use  of  indulgences  in  order  that  he  might 
shut  the  mouths  of  heretics. 

Finally,  had  Urban  not  engaged  in  war. 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly.  Men  provoked 
and  drawn  iuto  it  by  force,  which  dreum- 
stance  further  much  hastened  his  death, 
there  could  not  be  desired  either  a  more 
glorious  pope  or  a  prince  of  more  eminent 
qualities,  by  means  whereof  be  for  many 
years  of  his  iMftitificate  attached  to  himsetf 
the  universal  a£Eection  of  the  whole  of 
Christendom,  so  that  to  this  day  people 
bless  his  memory  for  those  happy  years  in 
which  they  enjoyed  tranquillity  and  peace.] 


SECTION    SIXTH. 


LATER  EPOCHS. 


We  have  in  the  preceding  section  comprised  all  that  immediately  rdates  to  Urban  VIII.: 
thore  still  foHow  some  writings  which  connect  his  times  with  those  that  came  after. 


121. 

Relationi  della  vita  del  canF  Ceccbini  composta  da  Ini  mcdesimo. — [Account  of  the  life  of 
cardinal  Ceccbini  composed  by  himself.]    (Barb.  275  pages.) 

Personal  memorabilia  which  do  not  directly  throw  much  light  on  important  political 
concerns,  but  present  a  very  instructive  example  of  the  private  life  of  a  clergyman,  spent, 
however,  always  under  important  circumstances. 

The  author  intimates  that  he  had  composed  it  for  his  own  gratification.  "  Tra  tutte  le 
cose  che  apportauo  all'  uomo  sommo  piacere,  una  h  la  memoria  della  cose  passate." — [Among 
all  thuigs  that  nve  a  man  the  highest  gratification,  one  is  the  remembrance  of  tbe  past] 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  Ceccbini  went,  in  the  year  1G04,  from  Perugia  to  Rome. 

He  bad  placed  his  hopes  on  the  X\doVff«an,c^,'«\\\i'«i\vom  \an(«»  dknUntly  connected; 
ifut  pnmaiuiely  for  him  Ckment  Yl\l.  d\ed,  axid  aS\«i  ^a»  ^ns^  VXsjb  vmm  ^  ^^  ^^^ 
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bmulini  was  K^^-  Cecchiiii,  it  u  true,  ventnred  at  the  same  time  to  cherish  fresh  hopes: 
he  had  already  in  Peruipm  been  intimate  with  Scipio  CafTarelli,  the  aame  who,  under  Paul 
V^  contrived  to  make  the  position  of  a  nephew  so  profitable  in  its  results:  but  Caffarelli 
did  not  choose  to  acknowledge  this  former  acquaintanceship:  the  youth  had  to  look  else- 
where  for  patronage. 

It  was  now  his  good  fortune  to  attach  himself  to  two  monsignors,  both  of  whom  aftcr- 
wmrds  attained  the  highest  dignities,  Ludovisio  and  Pamfilio. 

The  opinion  very  soon  prevailed  throughout  Rome  tliat  Liudovisio  would  obtain  the  tiara. 
Accordingly,  when  his  nephew  lAidovico  m  1619  entered  the  prdature,  many  looked  upon 
him  as  the  ftiture  cardinal  padrone.  All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him;  alioidv  his  friends  and 
servants  were  endeavonring  to  supplant  each  other.  Ceochini,  too,  complains  that  others 
had  endeavoured  to  get  him  out  of  the  way;  but  he  contrived  to  keep  his  place;  he  even 
had  it  in  his  power  to  perform  important  services  to  his  master :  as  a  Linaman  of  the  Aldo- 
brandini  he  was  so  placed  as  to  be  able  to  negotiate  an  alliance  between  the  two  families. 
Cardinal  Aldobranuno  promised  his  vote  to  I^dovisio. 

Ere  long  all  the  reqmsite  measures  were  taken  in  contemplation  of  this.  Cardinal  Lu« 
dorisio  scrupled  long  abont  accepting  a  Spanish  pension  of  1200  scudi,  offered  him  on  the 
condnaion  of  the  peace  with  Savoy :  he  dreaded  thereby  incurring  the  hostility  of  the 
French :  onr  Cecduni  had  to  talk  over  the  matter  with  the  French  ambassador,  and  to  dis- 
abuse his  mind  of  all  the  suspicions  that  might  hence  arise. 

Amid  these  circumstances  cardinal  Liulovisio^  upon  the  death  of  Paul  V.,  came  to  Rome 
to  attend  the  conclave,  being  already  in  expectation  of  being  elected.  Cecchini  hastened 
to  meet  him.  "I  conduct  tne  pope  to  Rome,"  he  said  with  delighted  seal.  "We  have 
only,"  replied  Lndoviaio,  "to  be  on  our  guard  against  the  cardinal  of  Aquino,  and  all  will 
go  well.'' 

"Ludovisio  aveva  tal  sicurcsza  del  ponti>  |  [I^udorisio  made  so  sure  of  obtaining  the 
ficato  che  domandommi  per  burla  chi  saria  '  popedom,  that  when  he  asked  me  in  jest  who 
stato  papa :  rispondendogli  che  fl  papa  non  ;  was  to  be  pope,  on  my  replying  to  him  that 
era  in  Roma  e  che  io  1*  avrei  condotto,  con    the  pope  was  not  in  Rome,  and  that  I  was 


gran  fiduda  ml  soggiunse  gueste  parole: 
'  Guardatemi  dd  card' d'  Aquino,  che  faremo 
bene."* 


to  conduct  him  thither,  he  added  in  the 
strictest  confidence:  "  Keep  me  safe  from  the 
cardinal  of  Aquiuo,  that  we  may  succeed."  ] 


Everything  went  right :  Ludovisio  was  in  fact  elected.  The  nephew  threw  his  arcs 
around  Cecchini  for  joy,  and  made  him  his  auditor. 

By  this  meana  the  latter  was  now  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the  aupremc 
power.  He  was  not  without  his  share  in  the  affairs  of  the  state,  at  least  not  inithout  oeing 
admitted  to  a  knowledge  of  them ;  but  his  chief  business  continued  to  be  the  management 
of  the  cardinal's  money  matters.  The  sums  drawn  from  Avignon  and  Fermo  passed 
through  his  hands :  the  cardinal  did  not  wish  it  to  be  ^nerally  known  how  much  he  spent. 
For  he  lived  in  the  most  splendid  style.  On  Ludovisio  obtaining  the  chamberlainship, 
Ceochini,  too.  was  raised  to  the  anditorship  of  that  office. 

Singular  abuses  come  before  us  here.  There  were  issued,  in  the  nsme  of  the  cardinal 
nephew,  orders  called  non  gravetun.  Whoever  possessed  these  could  not  be  sued  at  law. 
People  aought  to  secure  themselves  from  thdr  creditors  by  a  non  grcmetur:  there  were  even 
handicraftsmen  that  were  secured  in  this  way.  But  our  author  rdatea  even  much  worse 
tilings  than  theae.  Under  Paul  V.,  a  process  was  commenced  against  the  prior  and  the 
prince  Aldobrandiui.  Cecchini  asserts  that  the  fiscal-general  availed  himself  of  false  wit- 
uesses,  in  order  that  a  condemnatory  sentence  migiht  be  brought  out  against  them.  But  it 
was  not  their  death  that  was  wantea ;  the  sole  o^ect  was  to  compel  the  Aldobrandini  to 
deliver  up  some  castles  to  the  Borghese.  For  this,  under  Gregoiy  XV.,  the  fiscal-general 
waa  thrown  into  prison. 


"Era  vivente  Gregorio  stato  carcerato  Pier 
Maria  Cirocchi,  che  vivente  papa  Paolo  ti 
fiscale  ipenerale,  per  molte  imputationi,  tra 
le  quail  la  principale  era  che  nella  causa 
criminale  intentata  al  prindpe  e  priore  Aldo- 
brandino,  nella  quale  furono  condaunati  in 
peiia  della  vita  e  della  robba,  egU  avesse  pro- 
curato  di  far  esaminar  tcstimoiy  falsi,  sicome 
in  effetto  fece.  La  dctta  scnteusa  non  fu 
data  per  altro  se  non  perche  ii  card'  Pietro 
Aldobrandino  si  disponessc  a  cedere  al  card' 
Borghese  li  caateUi  di  Montefortino  e  di  Ole- 
vano,  che  aveva  comprati  duca  di  Zagarolo, 
sicome  se  volse  la  gratia  della  dctta  conden- 
natione  delli  nepoti,  lo  convenne  fare,  con 
farli  anco  constituir  prigioni  in  castello,  dove 
stettero  qoattro  mesi." 


^During  Gregory's  lifetime  there  was  im- 
prisoned Pier  Maria  Cirocchi,  who  during 
Paul's  lifetime  was  fiscal-general,  for  many 
imputed  crimes,  the  chief  of  which  was  that 
in  the  criminal  action  brought  against  the 
prince  and  prior  Aldobrandino,  ui  which 
they  were  condemned  to  suffer  the  lo9s  of 
life  and  property,  he  had  endeavoured  to  have 
false  witnesses  examined,  as  in  fact  was  done. 
The  said  sentence  was  pronounced  for  no 
reason  but  that  cardinal  Peter  Aldobran- 
dino might  be  disposed  to  cede  to  cardinal 
Borghese  the  castles  of  Montefortino  and  of 
Olevano,  which  he  had  bought  from  the  duke 
of  Zagarofb,  as  was  to  be  clone  on  couilition 
of  its  being  followed  by  the  quashing  of  the 
said  condemnation  of  the  nephews,  toother 
with  the  constituting  them  prisoners  m  the 
castle,  where  they  Tcmainei  (o^  t^q<cw\2ga?^ 


Iwfi[gyrftfrf  ilmt  ut  ttnxabiUL    The  duty  of  an  bistonaii  iofib«dm  ^iMra\wivn%  ^^MM^tstct. 
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in  silence :  although  we  must  remark  that  Ceochiui  vas  naturally  an  adherent  of  the  Al* 
dobrandini. 

After  Gre^ry,  Urban  VIII.  was  elected.  Already  had  Ceochini  found  an  opportonit^  of 
rendering  him  signal  service,  even  although  it  was  only  by  being  silent.  When  a  canunal 
Urban  had  once  said  iu  a  fit  of  violent  excitement,  that  people  would  make  cardinal  Lodo- 
visio  pay  for  something  one  day,  and  nothing  eould  have  been  more  hurtful  to  him  in  the 
conclave  than  this  thr^t,  Ludovisio  being  so  powerful  there :  yet  at  Hagalotto's  leqaeat 
Ceochini  hcM  his  peace. 

Urban  appears  very  characteristically  on  yet  another  occasion  in  this  biography. 

Urban  VilL  felt  himself  profoundly  mortified  by  Borgia'a  protest :  he  attributed  a  share 
in  it  to  cardinals  Ubaldiui  and  Ludovisio,  and  wanted  to  punish  them  accordingly.  He 
would  have  had  Ubaldiui  thrown  into  prison,  had  not  the  fiscal  stoutly  opposed  him :  but 
that  cardinal  had  at  least  to  remove  to  a  distance ;  neither  was  Ludovisio  suffeied  fay  the 
pope  to  remain  in  Rome.  Our  Cecchini,  who  was  still  in  liudovisio'a  service,  was  therefore 
sent  for  by  him  and  commanded  to  tell  the  cardinal  that  he  must  within  a  fortnight  lepsir 
to  his  bishopric  of  Bolo^a.  This  he  dedared  amid  violent  expressioiis  of  his  wnth.  "A 
whole  hour,  says  Cecchini,  **  I  had  to  listen,  while  with  a  thousand  reproadies  he  threatened 
to  punish  Boigia  too :  I  dared  not  interrupt  him:  he  then  repeated  that  Ludovisio  must  be 
off,  else  he  would  have  him  carried  away  by  the  sbirri."  On  this  ooeasioa,  too,  Ceoduju 
would  have  done  better  to  have  held  his  peace.  But  he  thought  it  necessary  to  oieBtiMi 
the  matter  to  his  master.  It  is  a  very  significant  symptom  of  the  state  of  the  eoort  that 
Cecchini  thus  disobliged  ever}'body.  Ludovisio  thought  that  Cecchini  should  not  have  aab- 
mitted  to  the  pope's  violent  expressions,  but  would  rather  that  matters  had  come  to  an  opea 
breach.  Cardmal  Barberini  was  angry,  for  Cecchini  ought  first  to  have  spoken  to  him,  tiie 
'^»''<iti»i  nephew.  But  Urban  himself  was  most  displeased,  especially  as  the  true  state  of  tiw 
matter  was  somewhat  misrepresented  in  comin|^  round  to  him.  He  sent  for  poor  Ceediiiii 
once  more,  and  presented  a  scene  to  him  in  which  old  resentment  against  his  enemies^  and 
r^ret  for  what  ne  had  said — his  having  done  the  thing  and  wishing  not  to  have  done  it— 
a  counction  of  his  papal  power,  and  the  feeling  that  others  notwithstanding  had  acted  not 
improperly,  were  strangel^  mingled.  But  Urran  VIIL  was  a  man  who  would  at  last  eome 
to  himsdyf  again.  Ludovisio  withdrew,  and  shortly  afterwards  died.  Cecchini,  it  is  tn^ 
lost  the  position  he  had  hitherto  filled,  but  obtained  a  new  one  which  even  allowed  htm  oe» 
casionally  to  see  the  pope.  "  Monsignor  Cecchini,"  the  latter  began  one  day  to  say  to  hhn. 
"forgive  us ;  we  went  too  far  against  you."  Cecchini  says  that  upon  this  the  tears  started 
into  bis  eyes,  and  he  answered  with  profound  submission.  The  pope's  miycHr-domo  visited 
him  that  same  day,  and  said  that  the  pope  had  looked  forward  to  that  day  for  four  yean, 
and  heartily  rejoiced  that  it  had  come  at  last 

Cecchini  now  moreover  attached  himself  to  the  Aldobrandini :  we  find  him  very  activt 
on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  wealthy  heiress  of  that  familv,  Olympia.  Cardinal 
Hippolyto  died,  without  haWng  settled  anything  definitely  on  tlie  subject,  and  people  were 
afraid  that  the  Barberini  would  not  allow  so  rich  an  inheritance  to  slip  out  of  their  hands: 
Olympia  had  to  feign  illness.  With  the  aid  of  the  Jesuit  general,  who  had  to  be  conanlted 
about  everything,  the  marriage  with  the  young  Borghese,  as  the  cardinal  at  last  had  wiahed, 
was  brought  about  six  days  lU'ter  the  death  of  the  latter. 

The  Barberini  ueverthclcss  did  not  on  this  account  allow  our  prdate  to  drop :  after  merely 
informing  themselves  whether  he  maintained  any  connection  with  the  Famese,  they  employed 
him  on  the  occasion  of  the  arming  of  Rome. 

Ceochini  then  found  for  the  first  time,  that  the  new  imposts  on  the  home  wines  were  pro- 
ducing much  dissatisfaction.  He  told  cardinal  Barberini  that  it  was  an  impost  which  Uie 
Romans  had  never  endured,  and  on  account  of  which  they  had  risen  against  Eugenius  IV., 
and  in  fact  succeeded,  although  a  monte  had  been  already  founded  upon  it,  in  getting  the 
contractor  instantly  sent  for.  He  willingly  renounced  the  contract,  for  he  foresaw  there 
would  be  the  utmost  difficulty  iu  raising  the  money.  Cecchini  hastened  to  the  capitol 
where  the  Romans  were  holding  a  meeting,  and  communicated  this  intelligence  to  them : 
they  refused  at  first  to  believe  him,  but  he  caused  the  contractor  to  be  called  who  then  con- 
firmed what  he  had  said.  All  then  exclaimed,  "  Long  live  pope  Urban ;  long  live  monsignor 
Cecchini."     People  kissed  his  hands  and  his  clothes. 

But  Cecchini  had  not  yet  attained  his  highest  elevation.  He  lived  to  enjoy  the  felicity  of 
fleeing  one  more  of  his  old  favourers,  and  perhaps  the  most  sealous  of  them  all,  cudinal 
Pamnlio,  mount  the  papal  throne. 

For  some  time  at  nrst  the  Barberini  remained  in  favour  with  Innocent  X. ;  Ceochini  ob- 
tained an  invitation  to  present  himself  to  the  pope  along  with  the  two  cardinals.  "  Hss 
cardinal  Barberini  said  anytliing  to  you  ?"  be  was  then  asked  by  Innocent.  •*  No."  He 
turned  first  to  Francis,  then  to  Aiftonio,  and  bade  them  speak.  They  declined.  "  We  shall 
no  longer  keep  you  in  suspense,"  at  last  said  the  pope  :  "  we  have  appointed  you  our  Data- 
rius :  for  this  you  are  obliged  to  the  lords  Barbenin,  who  have  presented  a  petition  to  me 
about  it :  we  have  willingly  granted  their  request." 

This  post  meanwhile  had  much  that  was  uniJeasant  attending  it.    The  pope  was  fickle, 

obstinate,  distrustful.    From  other  sources  we  know  that  Cecchini's  administration  was  not 

exempt  from  censure :  Donna  Olympia  Maidalchina  could  not  endure  him,  just  because  her 

BiBteT'Uk'lKw,  Donna  Clementia,  received  presents :  I  have  already  mentioned  these  things: 

Bhe  hid  a  certain  influence  on  the  adm\matTSLt\oiiollM\Qc«&\.y»\  ^.V^conaeonence  was  scenes 

of  tbc  iitraoat  hatred  and  deceit.    Cecc\«n\  YaA  tVe  ^gf«A  ^s^>mft  ^\aiX\A«A\kiB»a 
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Oljrmpia  removed :  be  wrote  this  imall  work  dorinff  the  period  of  her  disgrace,  shortly  after 
the  death  of  Pansirolo,  who  died  in  November,  1651,  consequently  about  the  commencement 
of  the  year  1652. 

It  strikes  me  that  already  there  prevails  in  it,  not  only  in  the  sentiments,  but  even  in  the 
moat  isolated  expressions,  quite  a  modem  cast,  the  daily  life  of  Roman  prelates  of  the  pre- 
•ent  and  immediately  prec^ng  times. 


122. 

Diario  vcndico  e  spassionato  della  citt^  e  corte  Hi  Roma,  dove  si  Icgge  tutti  li  snccessi  della 
suddetta  citti  incomindando  dal  primo  d'  Agosto  1640  fino  air  ultimo  dell'  anno  1644, 
notato  e  scritto  fedelmente  da  Deone  hora  Temi  Die,  e  copiato  dal  proprio  originale. — 
[A  veracious  and  dispassionate  journal  of  the  city  and  court  of  Rome,  where  may  be 
read  all  the  events  of  the  said  city,  commencing  from  the  Ist  of  Au^st,  1640,  to  the 
end  of  the  year  1644,  faithfully  noted  and  written  by  Beone  hora  Temi  Dio,  and  copied 
from  the  proper  original.]  tnformatt.  politt.  vol.  *xl.  to  the  end  of  1642 ;  vol.  xli.  to 
the  end  of  1644;  vol.  xhi.,  continuatioL,  2645—1647;  vol.  xliii.  164&— 1650.  (Alto- 
gether above  2000  pages.) 

I  have  not  succeeded  in  finding  out  any  other  notices  respecting  the  author  of  this  so 
unusually  copious  a  journal,  than  what  he  himself  here  and  there  communicates. 

It  appears  that  he  was  in  the  Spanish  service,  and  that  he  was  employed  in  the  affairs  of 
tte  ^tetborlanders  with  Rome,  chiefly  with  the  dataria.  I  should  judge  that  he  was  a 
Spaniard,  not  a  Netherlander.  At  the  carnival  he  translated  comedies  from  Spanish  into 
Italian,  and  had  them  performed  before  a  splendid  circle  by  young  people.  The  Spanish 
monarchy  to  which  he  belonged,  he  treats  with  religious  veneration :  he  often  speaks  of  the 
**  holy  monarchy,"  without  whose  aid  the  bark  of  Peter  would  but  too  soon  have  been  over- 
whelmed. He  attacks  adversaries  or  apostates  with  vehement  and  unconcealed  hatred. 
He  declares  the  Catalonians  who  maintamed  themselves  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  inde- 
pendence, to  be  a  nation  of  barbarians :  one  or  other  of  them  had  asked  his  influence  about 
an  order  at  the  dataria ;  he  told  them  they  must  first  be  again  good  servants  of  the  king. 
But  far  leas  could  he  bear  with  patience  the  Portuguese  having  even  placed  another  king 
OB  the  throne  of  Portugal :  his  book  is  full  of  invectives  aj^inst  that  nation.  He  thinks 
that  all  those  at  least  wno  were  settled  in  Rom^  n  ere  inclmed  to  fall  away  into  Judaism. 
Badly  as  matters  went,  still  he  never  loses  heart.  He  persists  in  hoping  that  Holland  in 
its  time  would  even  submit  again  to  the  king :  heresy  has  its  periods ;  it  must  be  allowed  to 
run  its  course.    An  orthodoxy  at  once  enthusiastic  and  devoted  to  the  Spanish  monarchy ! 

This  spirited  servant  of  Philip  IV.  dictated  every  fortnight  a  writing,  a  report,  on  remarkable 
occurrences  of  this  period,  which  he  then  sent  to  some  grandee  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 
These  were  originally  advices  such  as  are  so  often  to  be  found  at  that  time :  thrown  together 
they  form  a  joumaL 

Now  it  is  composed  altogether  in  the  spirit  that  was  uatttral  to  the  autlior.  He  is  dis- 
pleased at  Urban  YIU.,  and  puts  a  bad  construction  on  his  leaning  to  France,  and  on  tlic 
whole  political  position  with  respect  to  others  in  which  he  had  placed  himself.  Pope  Inno- 
cent X.,  on  the  contrary,  who  followed  a  different  policy,  is  regarded  with  much  more 
favour. 

There  is  nothing  left  untouched  by  the  author :  affairs  relating  to  the  church  and  to 
learning :  the  history  of  (religious)  orders  and  of  the  court :  internal  domestic  circumstances 
and  the  course  of  pohcy:  general  political  considerations  and  the  history  of  cities. 

If  we  look  more  narrowly  into  the  sources  of  his  communications,  we  shall  find  them,  an 
appears  to  me,  to  be  the  following.  All  who  had  business  to  transact  at  the  palace,  used  to 
meet  on  set  days  in  the  antechambers  of  the  cardinal  nephew :  a  genend  conversation 
ensued:  each  of  the  parties  present  produced  his  own  piece  of  news :  nothing  could  excite 
attention  that  was  not  talked  of  there :  in  so  far  as  I  can  gather  from  some  hints,  there  our 
compiler  collected  the  general  mass  of  the  intelUgence  he  communicates. 

Therewithal  he  goes  to  work  with  much  honest  intention ;  he  endeavours  to  sift  matters 
to  the  bottom ;  and  often  adds  corrections. 

But  he  would  now  and  then  hkewise  see  the  pope,  the  nephew?,  the  most  influential 
statesmen :  he  specific  in  the  most  careful  manner  what  he  borrows  from  their  conversa- 
tion: occasionally  it  is  interesting  enouj^h. 

It  cannot  be  asserted  that  the  reading  of  so  diffuse  a  piece  of  writing  is  exactly  very 
interesting :  but  even  here  we  are  gradually  introduced  to  the  knowledge  of  persons  and 
things  almost  as  if  we  knew  them  from  a  direct  view  of  them ;  they  are  presented  to  us  so 
often,  and  in  so  man^  various  positions. 

Now  it  would  be  impossible  to  insert  an  in  any  measure  satisfactory  extract  from  it : 
it  must  suffice  for  me  to  give  passages  to  which  I  have  particularly  referred. 


"1.  Una  delle  mil  belle  memorie  di  questa 
gtk  dominatrice  del  mondo  h  un  monumento 
antico  in  forma  rotonda  di  circonferenxa 
Randissima  e  di  bellissimo  marmo  (ohne 
2weifel  ein  Irrthnm,  das  Monument  ist  von 
TraTertm}  presso  a  San  Sebastiano  dctto 
Capo  di  hove,    II  Beruino,  statuario  £imo- 


J[One  of  the  most  beautiful  memorials  of 
this  now  queen  of  the  world,  is  an  ancient 
monument  in  a  round  form,  of  immense  cir- 
cumference, and  of  the  foiest  marble  (no 
doubt  a  mistake,  that  monument  is  of  Tra- 
verUne")  i\e«x  ^t.  ^>M!i^vaTL  ciiSa^  Coi^^  ^a 
ll»ore.    Benuno,  u  iM»t  lisskwa*  t^»LV(^»rJ  ^\ 
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sisnmo  del  papa  per  auo  utile,  ha  posto  in 
considentioue  di  fare  nna  facciata  aontuosa 
nil'  Acqaa  Vergine  detta  di  Trevi :  ottenne 
un  breve  di  poter  buttare  a  terra  quella  ma- 
china  A  bella,  et  incominci^  a  metterlo  in 
cscutioue :  ma  fu  dal  popolo  Romano  avre- 
dutosene  impedito,  e  Y  opera  ccssa  per  non 
cagiouare  rumori. 

"2.  Martedl  mattina  tennc  condlio  gener- 
nlc  in  Campidoglio  il  popolo  Romano,  che  fu 
numerossLsaimo  piii  che  mai,  atteso  che  vi 
concorsero  molti  titolati,  che  per  il  passato 
uon  mai  intervennero.  La  proposta  fu  die 
•endo  il  popolo  Romano  suppresso  dalle  ga- 
belle  imposte  da  papa  Urbano  si  dovesse  sup- 
plicare  Sua  S**  per  Icvare  almeuo  la  gabella 
della  macina,  tauto  piii  che  fu  imposta  fin 
che  durasse  la  guerra  all'  hora  in  piedi,  la 
quale  hog^  h  terminata.  Passb  il  partito, 
c  furono  deputati  sei  gentilhuorami  Romani 
I)er  esporre  al  papa  la  petitione  incontinente. 
Comparve  Don  Cesare  Colonna,  aio  del 
principe  di  Gallicano,  il  quale  dimandb  udi- 
ensa  oa  popolo  Romano  da  parte  dclla  signo- 
rd  Donna  Anna  Barberina.  Gli  fu  riaposto 
che  venisse,  e  postosi  alio  scabelletto  trasae 
dal  seuo  un  memoriale,  dicendo  che  era  di 
Donna  Anna  Colonna,  e  chiedeva  che  si  le- 
gesse.  Fu  letto,  e  dicera  che  non  si  dovesae 
mandare  al  papa  per  levar  gabelle  giuridiche 
e  con  legitima  causa  imposte  da  papa  Urbano, 
il  cui  zelo  verso  la  giustitia  e  meriti  che  ha 
con  questa  cittii  non  permettono  che  ai  ri- 
tratti  il  disposto  di  lui.  Restb  ogn'  uno 
mcravigliato  da  simil  diroandita,  voleute  im- 
pedire  il  sollcvamento  del  popolo:  ma  fu 
yerb  subito  pcnctrato  che  la  buona  signora 
haveva  perinteso  che  si  levarebbe  la  gabella 
colli  beni  de'  Barbcrini.  Fu  risposto  al  Co- 
lonna,  che  '1  senato  e  popolo  nou  faceva  altro 
che  esporre  alia  Sua  S**  il  bisogno  dclla  dttk 
Questa  risposta  il  Coloima  port6  correndo  a 
Donna  Anna,  che  stava  aspettando  per 
quest'  effetto  alia  chiesa  d'  Araceli  ....  Mer- 
cordl  il  cardinal  Coloniia  havendo  intcso  la 
disorbitante  proposta  dclla  sorcUa,  mand5  al 
senato  Romano  a  farli  sapere  ch'  egli  non 
hebbe  in  quella  sciocchezza  parte  alcuna,  ma 
che  era  pronto  di  assistere  alia  giusta  peti- 
tione del  popolo Vcnerdl  mattina  il 

popolo  Romano  di  nuovo  convocb  consiglio 
pieno,  e  fu  rifcrito  che  S.  8*  s'  era  conten- 
tato  di  levar  la  gabella  della  madna  con 
r  effecto  di  Don  Taddeo  Barbcrini,  di  modo 
che  fu  Iten  divisata  la  prctensionc  di  Donna 
A  una  Barberina  " 


the  pope  fur  his  own  purposea,Iuid  it  in  cob* 
templation  to  make  a  spendid  flnont  to  the 
Acqaa  Vergine  called  di  Tmi :  he  obtained 
a  brief  from  the  pope  to  be  allonred  to  tkmv 
down  that  beautiful  machmeiy,  and  begu 
to  execute  hit  design :  but  it  was  mefcntcd 
by  the  people  of  Rome  coming  to  m  awe 
of  it,  and  not  to  occasion  disturbances^  the 
operations  ceased. 

2.  On  Tuesday  momm^  the  people  of 
Rome  held  a  general  counal  in  the  capitd. 
which  was  more  numerously  attended  tluai  it 
had  ever  been,  seeing  that  many  titled  pe^ 
sons  flocked  thither,  who  nerer  in  past  times 
showed  themselves  there.  What  was  pro- 
posed was  that  aa  the  Roman  peo]^  were 
oppressed  with  the  duties  imposed  oy  pope 
Urban,  they  ought  to  supplicate  his  hohnen 
to  take  off  at  least  the  du^  on  grinding  eon, 
the  more  as  it  was  laid  on  until  the  tcnains- 
tion  of  the  war  which  was  then  on  foo^  bat 
had  now  come  to  a  close.  The  resolntioB 
was  carried,  and  six  Roman  gentlemen  were 
deputed  to  lay  the  petition  forUiwith  beftiie 
the  pontiff.  Tlicre  appeared  there  Boo 
Cesar  Colonna.  uncle  of  the  prince  of  GbOi- 
cano,  who  asked  an  audience  from  the  Roman 
people  on  the  part  of  signora  Donna  Anna 
Barberina.  The  answer  was  that  he  m^t 
come,  and  standing  on  a  footstool  he  dnv 
from  his  breast  a  memorial  whidi  he  saidwu 
from  Donna  Anna  Colonna,  and  begged  that 
it  might  be  read.  It  was  so,  and  was  to  this 
effect,  that  the  pope  ought  not  to  be  applied 
to  with  the  view  of  procuring  the  repcsd  of 
the  taxes  laid  on  lawfully  and  for  legitimate 
reasons  by  pope  Urban,  whose  seal  for  jus- 
tice, and  whose  having  so  well  deserved  of 
this  city,  did  not  permit  the  retractation  of 
what  had  been  arranged  by  him.  Eveiy 
body  was  amazed  at  such  a  demand,  wanting 
to  prevent  the  disburthening  of  the  people : 
but  at  last  it  was  all  at  once  perceived  that 
the  good  signora  had  a  shrewd  guess  that 
the  autr  would  be  taken  off  at  the  cost  of 
the  Baroerini.  The  answer  made  to  Colonna 
was  that  the  senate  and  people  did  nothing 
but  lay  before  hia  holiness  the  wants  of  the 
dty.  This  answer  Colonna  ran  with  in  haste 
to  Donna  Anna,  who  stood  waiting  for  it  at 
the  church  of  AracelL. . . .  On  AVednesday 
cardinal  Colonna  having  heard  of  the  extra- 
vagant proposal  of  his  sister,  sent  to  the 
Roman  senate  to  inform  them  that  he  had 
had  no  share  in  that  piece  of  foUy,  but  that 
he  was  quite  ready  to  aid  the  people's  just 

petition On  Friday  morning  the  Roman 

people  convoked  a  new  and  full  council,  and 
it  was  reported  to  it  that  bis  holiness  was 
content  to  take  off  the  duty  on  ground  com, 
compensating  the  loss  with  the  effects  of 
Don  Thaddeus  Barbcrini,  so  that  Donna 
Anna  Barberina's  representation  was  well 
conceived.] 


123. 

Del  stato  di  Roma  prcscnte. — [Of  the  present  state  of  Rome.]  (MS.  Vindob.  Fosc.  n. 
147.)  Also  under  the  title  Relatione  di  Roma  fatta  dall'  Almaden. — [Account  of  Rome 
by  Almaden.] 

I  wi]]  not  positively  sa^  whether  this  belongs  to  the  last  times  of  Urban  VIII.,  or  to  the 
tint  of  innocent  X.;  for  indicating  tV&e  mV«tusX.  sXa\A  ol  ^\xv^  vcv\^<bfcmner  period,  it  is  of 
ao  smaf]  consequence :  ou  the  T\b«t  and  l\vc  Kmo,  vVie  Vucx^wfe  ^l  ^^  ojtVa  cvwVmxVsoA^^rsbip 
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till  air),  the  incomes  of  the  Romans,  money  matters  in  general,  the  condition  of  families. 
It  ia  poasihle  that  this  small  work  may  have  come  from  the  person  who  o6mposed  the  Diario 
itadf :  some  traces  woold  lead  na  to  sup]>ose  this. 

Yet  I  will  not  aocnmolate  eitracts,  since,  if  I  mistake  not,  I  hare  seen  an  old  printed 
eopj  of  it  in  the  possession  of  the  deceased  Fea.  There  only  follows  the  passage  to  which 
I  haye  referred  above,  page  235,  toI.  IL 

"OrMorioXin.  considerando  che  onantitik  |  [Gregory  XIII.,  taking  into  consideration 
grande  cu  danaro  naciva  da  Roma  e  dallo  stato  ;  that  a  great  quantity  of  money  went  out  of 


per  preszo  di  graui  che  venivano  per  mare 
da  Barberia  ed  altri  hioghi,  spesse  Tolte  ris- 
ealdati  e  guasti,  e  tal  Tofta  non  giungerano 
a  tempo  o  si  restanmo  affatto,  per  sostrarsi 
da  tntti  questi  mancamenti,  fece  smacchiare 
per  molte  miglia  riducendo  la  campagna  a 
eoltnra,  sicche  Roma  da  quel  tempo  di  rado 
ha  haviito  bisogno  di  ^no  forestiero :  ed  il 
boon  pontefioe  Gregono  ha  conseguito  il  suo 
intento:  ma  lo  smacchiare  ha  aperto  il  passo 
a'  venti  cattivi,  da  quali  nasce  ogni  intem- 


Rome  and  from  the  state,  to  pay  for  grain 
that  came  by  sea  from  Barbary  and  other 
places,  Tcry  often  in  a  heated  and  spoileii 
condition,  and  sometimes  it  did  not  arrive  iu 
time  or  remained  altogether,  to  obviate  all 
these  inconveniences,  ordered  the  country  to 
be  cleared  of  wood  for  many  miles  and  re- 
duced to  cultivation,  so  that  Rome  since  that 
time  has  seldom  rrauired  foreign  grain:  and 
the  good  pontiff  Gregory  has  accomplished 
his  purpose:  but  the  clearance  has  opened  a 


pene,  che  caciona  certo  morbo  chiamato  da  •  passage  for  the  pestilential  winds,  whence 
Aleaaandro  da  Civita  medico,  trattando  de'  |  there  arises  such  an  insalubrity  as  causes 
Borbi  de*  Romani,  capiplenium,  coaa  sopra  |  a  certain  disease  adled  by  Alessandro  of 
modo  fastidioaa  e  piii  alii  forestieri  ch'  alii  ;  Civita,  aphysician,  in  treating  of  the  diseases 
nativi,  morbo  anco  cresduto  dopo  la  condotta  '  of  the  Romans,  capiplenium,  an  excessively 
di  tanti  fonti,  dalli  quali  Roma,  sendo  bassa  •  troublesome  thing,  and  more  so  to  foreigner:* 

than  to  natives,  a  disease  further  increased 
since  the  establishment  of  so  many  wells,  by 
which  Rome,  being  low  and  humid  from  its 
situation,  is  rendered  still  more  so  by  the 


ei  wnida  di  sua  positura,  vien  resa  piil  umida 
per  la  moltitudme  dell'  acque  deUe  fontane. 
Siecome  Gregorio  XIIL  smacchi6  la  cam- 
pagna sotto  £k>ma  verso  il  mare  grassa  ed  at- 
tiaaima  per  la  coltivatione  del  grano,  cosi  \  multitude  of  the  well  waters.    As  Gregory 


Siato  qumto  smacchib  la  campagna  sopra 
Roma  meno  fertile,  per  torre  it  ricovero 
i'  masnadieri  che   iuKstavano  le  strsde,  e 


XIIL  cleared  the  campagna  below  Rome  and 
towards  the  sea,  a  rich  country,  and  very  fit 
for  the  cultivation  of   grain,  so  Sixtus  V. 


tMn  riusdva  il  disegno,  perch^  li  sradicb    cleared  the  campagna  above  Rome,  which  is 
iflktta"  I  less  fertile,  in  order  to  deprive  of  their  re- 

treats the  robbers  that  infested  the  high- 
wsys,  and  succeeded  truly  in  his  object,  for 
he  utterly  rooted  them  out] 

The  author  approves  indeed  of  Sixtus  V.'s  procedure :  but  how  much  evil  has  more  recently 
)ccn  alleged  to  come  from  the  Tramontana  1    (Cancellieri  sopra  il  tarantismo,  p.  88.) 
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[^ompendio  delli  casi  pii^  degni  e  memorandi  occorsi  nelli  nontificati  da  Gregorio  XIII.  fino 
alia  creatione  di  Clemente  IX.—  [Compendium  of  the  most  worthy  and  memorable 
cases  that  occurred  in  the  pontificates  from  Gregory  XIII.  to  the  creation  of  Clement 
IX.    (50  leaves.) 

The  author  assures  ns  that  he  saw  the  clouds  that  at  the  death  of  Sixtus  V.  darkened 
^  Qnirinal  (Aug.  1590).  Now,  as  this  small  work  reaches  down  to  1667,  it  is  clear  that  it 
winot  have  come  from  one  author :  it  must  have  been  afterwards  continued  vrith  the  same 
riew  with  which  it  was  begun,  that  is,  as  a  collection  of  Roman  remarkable  occurrences  and 
ineedotes.  For  example,  we  read  here  how  the  French  monks  in  Trinita  di  Monte  were  at 
enmity  with  the  Calabrian  and  others,  and  extielled  these,  so  that  they  added  Andrea  della 
F^ratte  to  their  buildings,  which  still  lay  at  tnat  time  between  gardens ; — how  the  Jesuits 
igain  aroused  all  the  other  orders  also,  to  attend  to  their  duties; — miracles  that  happened ; 
— notices  respecting  the  buildings  of  the  popes. 

In  all  this  mformation  there  is  much  indeed  that  deserves  our  notice.  For  example,  the 
IbUowing  narrative  of  the  death  of  Bianca  Canello :  "  Volendo  la  granduchessa  di  1  oacana, 
Bianca  Capelli,  awelenare  il  card*  Ferdinanao  suo  cognato  in  certa  confexione,  il  G.  D. 
nancesco  sno  marito  ne  mangi6  prima :  il  che  inteso  da  let,  ne  mangib  essa  ancora,  e  tutti 
doe  morirono  subito,  et  il  card'  si  fece  granduca." — [The  grand  duchess  of  Tuscany,  Bianca 
Capelli,  wishing  to  poison  cardinal  Ferdinand,  her  brother-in-law,  in  certain  confectionary, 
the  O.  D.  Francis,  her  husband,  first  ate  of  it :  and  on  understanding  from  him  that  he  had 
done  so  she  herself  ate  also  of  it,  and  both  died  suddeuW ;  and  the  cardinal  became  ^rend 
dnke.]  That  of  the  carrying  off  of  Cardinal  Clesel  from  Vienna,  which  Ferdinand  ll.'s 
Jeanit  confessor  would  never  consent  to :  "Verospi  ebbe  un  giomo  commodity  d'  essere 
eolt'  imp"  senxa  il  Giesuita,  e  con  bella  maniera  fece  capace  1'  imp"  che  non  poteva  ritenere 
deMo  card**  e  solo  il  papa  esser  sno  vero  giudice,  e  talmente  commosse  Cesare  che  lo  fece 
puDgere  e  glielo  fece  consignare." — (^Verospi  had  one  day  an  opportunity  of  being  with  the 
cmpcior  in  the  absence  of  the  Jesuit,  and  with  great  tact  maoe  the  emperor  understand 
that  be  coold  not  retain  the  same  cardinal,  and  tutt  the  pope  alone  was  hia  own  trae  pid^ie, 
■ad  M  mcfftd  tbe  emperor  as  to  nnke  him  weep,  and  caxiw  Yma  \o  Vvt  tnaaaiSMi^  \»  \o3Bi\ 
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Or  traits  of  nuuiners  likewise.  A  rich  prelate  inserted  a  dauae  in  his  wiU,  to  the  tSed  tint 
his  nephew  should  inherit  what  he  should  leave  behind  him,  only  in  the  case  of  his  dyisg 
a  natural  death ;  otherwise  it  was  to  go  to  pious  institutions.  Duke  Cesariui  paid  ndbodj, 
until  people  had  made  arrangements  for  exposing  to  auction  the  mortgaged  pcopa^  Ik 
had  first  sllowed  them  to  take.  An  OrsuDo  threatened  to  make  a  nreaaing  creditor  be 
thrown  out  of  the  window.  The  creditor  besought  him  first  to  allow  aim  to  confess  to  s 
priest;  Oraino  replied  that  people  should  come  to  him  only  after  having  confesaed  (dw  bi- 
sognava  veuirci  confessato). — A  necromancer  entered  Rome  in  a  carriage  diawn  by  ft  ptir 
of  dogs:  the  report  spread  that  they  were  a  pair  of  devils,  with  whidi  he  could  go  vheiem 
he  pleased.  The  courier  from  Milui  maiutamed  that  he  had  left  him  at  Milan  and  faand 
him  again  in  Rome.    The  supposed  sorcerer  was  arrested  and  put  to  death. 

Were  these  notices  but  a  little  more  spirited,  they  would  be  invaluable;  thi^  would  place 
before  us  mauners  and  times  without  involving  the  necessity  Of  audi  fttiguing  studies  st 
the  above-mentioned  journal 


Let  us  now  pass  to  the  writings  that  immediately  relate  to  Innocent  X. 

Obaertationt 
On  Gualdi  Vita  di  Donna  Olimpia  Maldachina— [on  Gualdi's  life  of  Doima  Olympis 

Maldachina].    1666. 

We  no  sooner  discover  that  Gregory  Leti,  whom  we  have  had  suflldent  mesou  of  knowing; 

as  the  author  of  this  writing  too,  than  almost  all  motive  ceases  for  diiniaaing  its  daim  to 
•e  believed :  it  has  the  strongest  presumptions  against  it. 

Yet,  as  in  1770  a  French,  and  in  1783  a  German  transition  nf  it  appealed,  and  as  oar^ 

ountrymau  SchrOckh  thinks  he  may  venture  to  assume  the  truth  of  the  genetal  nanative 

at  least,  because  it  has  never  been  controverted,  it  will  not  be  superfluous  to  aay  a  w«d 

about  it.    Our  author,  however,  boldly  asserts  that  he  is  to  relate  nothing  that  be  has  not 

himself  seen,  or  of  which  he  had  not  obtained  the  surest  information. 

He  at  once  ties  his  knot  (condemns  himself)  with  the  story,  that  the  Maldaduni  fradly, 
which  he  holds  to  be  Roman,  had  once  undertaken  a  pilgrimage  to  Lorrto,  here  they  hadl 
been  joined  in  Borgheto  by  the  young  PamfiUa;  that  he  fell  in  love  with  the  daqrhter  of 
the  family.  Donna  Olympia,  and  after  the  return  (of  the  party)  married  her ;  but  that  veiy 
soon  Olympia  became  more  intimate  with  his  brotner,  afterwuds  pope,  at  that  time  a  youDg 
abb^,  than  with  her  husband.  That  this  was  the  foundation  of  the  influence  exerdaed  by 
Donna  Olympia  over  Innocent  X. 

But  we  may  confidently  say  that  not  a  word  of  this  is  true. 

The  Maidalchina  family  is  not  from  Rome  but  from  Acquai>endente.  Donna  Olympia 
was  a  widow  when  she  married  Pamfili.  Paul  Nini  at  Viterbo,  the  last  of  that  race,  was 
her  first  husband :  as  she  succeeded  to  his  property,  she  brought  a  rich  dowry  into  the  PamfiU 
family :  on  this,  and  not  on  any  imaginary  intimacy  with  the  pope,  was  the  auth<mty 
founded  which  she  enjoyed  in  the  family.  W  hen  this  marriage  took  place.  Innocent  X.  was 
far  from  being  a  young  abbot.  In  an  inscription  which  the  senior  member  of  the  family 
placed  in  the  Villa  Maidalchina,  at  Viterbo,  it  runs  that  he  had  dressed  out  that  villa  in 
the  year  1625,  before  the  marriage  of  his  sister  into  the  Pamfili  family.  "Marchio  An«<wHi« 
Maidalchinna  ....  villam  banc  ante  nuptam  sororem  suam  Olympiam  cum  Innocentii  X. 
germano  fratrc  ....  extruxit  ornavitqne  anno  Domini  MDCXXV. — [Marquis  Andrew  Mai- 

dalchinus this  villa  previous  to  the  marriage  of  his  sister  Olvmpia  with  the  brother- 

german  of  Innocent  X. .. .  built  and  beautified  m  the  year  of  our  Lora  1625.]  In  Bussi's 
"  Istoria  di  Viterbo,  p.  332,  the  whole  inscription  is  ^ven.  Consequently  that  marriage 
coidd  have  happened  at  the  earliest,  in  1626,  when  Giambattista  Pamfili.  afterwards  Inno- 
cent X.,  was  already  fifty-four  years  old,  and  for  twenty  ^ears  past  had  been  no  longer  abb^, 
but  prelate.  At  that  very  time  he  was  employed  in  vanous  nuncioships :  if  we  may  venture 
to  infer  aught  from  anv  of  his  expressions,  it  will  onl^  be  the  desert  of  Donna  Olympia,  in 
having  on  these  as  well  as  on  subsequent  occasions,  aided  him  out  of  her  means.  He  could 
maintain  that  splendour  which  in  those  days  was  indispensable  to  a  man's  rising  in  the 
world.  In  accordance  with  such  a  commencement,  her  whole  relative  position  afterwards 
developed  itself,  as  Donna  Olympia  had  supported  the  preUite,  and  partidpated  so  far  in 
the  obtaining  of  the  papal  dignity,  so  did  she  now  desire  to  make  that  of  use  to  herself. 

In  the  minute  Diario  above  mentioned,  which  follows  Olympia  step  by  step,  and  where 
notice  is  taken  of  all  the  secrets  of  the  pope's  domestic  life,  there  is  not  a  trace  to  be  dtis- 
covcred  of  illegitimate  intimacy  between  the  pope  and  his  sister  in  law. 

This  little  work  of  Leti's,  too,  is  a  romance  presenting  a  tissue  of  apocryphal  informati(m 
and  chimerical  tales. 

125. 
Relatione  degU  ambasdatori  estraordinarj  a  Roma  al  sommo  pontefice  Innooentio  X.,  Pietro 
Foscarini  K',  Zuanne  Nani  K'  Proc,  Aluise  Mocenigo  I.  fu  di  q.  Aluise,  e  Bertuod 
Valier  K'.  1645,  3  Ott. — [Report  from  the  ambassadors  extraordinary  at  Rome  (sent) 
to  the  supreme  pontiff  Innocent  X.,  Peter  Foscarini,  knight,  Zuanne  Nani,  knight 
Procurator,  Aluise  Mocenigo,  ( ?)  Aluise,  and  Bertucd  Valier,  knight.    1615, 

October  3d. 

A  thoropgh  change  ensued  u^on  \3t\i«xl  «  dciXV.  \DnowtiL\.lL^«%»  tas(w  xvewed  with  avep> 
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•km  by  the  Jneuch :  He  would  williugly  hare  aided  the  emi)eror,  had  he  only  had  it  iu  hin 
power :  he  was  a  friend  to  the  Venetiaus.  Only  it  was  possihle  that  from  natural  indecision 
of  diaracter  he  miffht  show  symptoms  of  TScUlation  m  his  measures.  The  ambassadors 
■eeordingly  find  it  aonbly  neoessanr  not  to  fsll  out  with  him  from  private  considcratious, 
and  in  no  wise  to  slight  the  papal  faTour  on  account  of  a  loose-limg  monk. 

Tlie  preceding  life  of  this  pope  is  described  in  the  following  manner. 


"Nasce  il  presente  sommo  pontefice  Inno- 
eentio  X.,  chiamato  prima  Cho.  Batt.  card'* 
PainiUio^  dalla  ftmina  de*  Pamfi|j  om^inata 
rik  in  Ugubbio  citta  dello  stato  d'  Urbino. 
Qnesta  venne  habitare  in  Roma  sotto  il  pon- 
tificate d'  Innocentio  VIII.,  si  apparentb  con 
le  prime  case  della  citt^  risse  sempre  in 
molta  riputatione  et  honorevolesia.  La 
madre  di  S.  B"*  fa  della  fami^lia  de*  mar- 
diesi  dal  Buffolo,  nobile  e  pnndpale,  della 
qnale  ne  fa  il  papa  hoggidl  molto  conto,  ri- 
troTandoeene  piu  d'  uno  all  suo  servitio  in 
palaaso.  Fu  la  S**  Sua  allevsta  dal  card>*  Ge- 
rolamo  Pamfilio,  suo  sio  patemo,  che  visse  in 
nan  concetto  e  fu  ridno  ad  esser  papa  e  che 
ni  frtto  card'*  da  Clemente  VIII.,  mentre  si 
trorava  auditor  decano  della  rota  chiaro  per 
laTirti^  et  innocensa  de'  siioi  costumi.  Si 
trora  la  S**  Sua  in  eik  di  72  anni,  di  statnra 
piik  che  ordinaria,  ben  proportionata,  maes- 
toaa  neUa  persona,  piena  di  grande  mansue- 
todine  e  benignity :  onde  sempre  che  esce 
dalk  sue  stanxe  per  occasione  di  concistoij, 
capdle  o  altre  occasioni,  da  prontamente  e 


capdle 
▼olenti« 


itieri  audienxa  a  tutti  di  ogni  conditione, 
bcnche  poTcri  e  miserabili,  che  se  gli  fanno 
innansi,  rioere  i  lor  memorial!,  e  con  molta 
patiensa  e  cariti  procuradi  sollevare  ognuno, 
consolar  tutti  con  grande  acclamation  dei 
•odditi  e  con  gran  differensa  dal  pontificato 
antecedente.  Fu  il  papa  prima  avvocato  con- 
ostoriale,  poi  auditor  di  rota  eletto  da  Cle- 
nente  VIII.  Fu  da  Gregorio  XV.  mandato 
ttondo  a  NapoU  e  da  Urbano  VIII.  impiegato 
ndle  le^fationi  di  Frania  e  Spagna  del  aird> 
Barbenno  con  titolo  di  datario,  fu  dallo 
atesso  Urbano  eletto  patriarca  d'  Antiochia, 
mandato  nondo  in  Spagna,  e  poiproroosso 
al  cardinalato  li  9  Noyembre  1627.  Come 
cardinale  h  stato  in  concetto  di  natura  severs, 
indinato  al  rigore,  puntuale  nelle  cose  ecde- 
•iastiche.  £  stato  sempre  adoperato  in 
tatte  le  congregationi  prindpali,  e  si  pu6 
dire  che  ha  eserdtate  tutte  Ic  cariche  piii 
prindpali  di  Roma  con  universale  sodisfat- 
tiMi^  navendo  ndH'  animo  sua  fatta  sempre 
particolar  sede  la  modestia,  la  patiensa,  1'  m- 
tegrit^  la  virtii,  la  mira  di  uon  disgustare 
alcono,  accarestando  tutti  e  condonando  le 
b^orie.  Gode  una  buona  salute,  ha  com- 
plessione  asaai  robusta,  va  sobrio  nd  dbo, 
n  Tolentieri  eserdtio,  assiste  alle  capdie  et 
altre  ftmti<mi  con  gran  maestiiy  e  fa  tutte  le 
eoM  ecdoiastiche  con  pompa,  decoro,  parti- 
colar godimento  suo  e  puntualitlu  Va  pesato 
aasai  in  tutti  U  negotii  gravi,  vuol  tempo  ad 
esaminarii  e  risolverli.  £  stato  solito  nella 
■oa  passata  fortuna  andar  tardi  e  tardi  levarsi 
dal  fetto,  osserva  il  medesimo  stile  nel  i>on- 
tiflcato,  onde  rare  volte  h  rctirato  avanti  la 
messa  notte  n^  levato   la  mattina  avanti 

auakhe  hora  del  giomo.  Ha  ud  tempi  an- 
ati  fatta  molta  stima  dei  prindpi:  ha  desi- 
derate le  loro  giuste  sodisfattioni :  si  dichiara 
preservare  ne*  stessi  concetti,  non  voler  esser 
partiak  d'  alcana  ddle  due  conme,  ma  padre 


fThe  present  supreme  pontiff  Innocent  X., 
called  first  Gia.  Batt.  cardinal  Pamfilio,  was 
bom  of  the  Pamfili  family,  which  has  its  origin 
in  Ugabbio,  a  town  of  the  atate  of  Urbino. 
This  (fismily)  came  to  live  in  Rome  under 
the  pontificate  of  Innocent  VIII.,  became  in- 
timate with  the  first  houses  iu  the  dty,  al- 
waya  lived  in  much  reputation  and  honour. 
His  beatitude's  mother  was  of  the  family  of 
the  Marquises  dal  Buffolo,  of  noble  and 
princely  rank,  of  which  the  pope  makes 
much  account  at  this  day,  more  than  one  of 
its  members  being  in  his  service  in  the  palace. 
Hia  holiness  was  brought  up  bv  cardinal 
Qerolamo  Pamfilio,  his  uncle  by  the  father's 
side,  who  lived  in  great  repute,  was  near  being 
pope,  and  was  made  curdinal  by  Clement 
VlIL,  at  the  time  of  his  being  auditor  dean 
of  the  rota,  illustrious  by  his  virtue  and  the 
innocence  of  his  manners.  His  holiness  is 
seventy-two  years  old,  above  the  common 
hdght,  well  proportioned,  of  a  majestic  per- 
son, full  of  the  utmost  affabilitv  and  be- 
nignity: whence  every  time  he  leaves  his 
apartments  to  attend  consistory  meetings, 
chapels,  or  on  other  occasions,  he  gives  an 
audience  promptly  and  cheerfully  to  all  per- 
sons of  whatsoever  condition,  though  thev  be 
poor  and  wretched,  that  present  themselves 
to  him;  he  receives  their  petitions,  and  with 
much  patience  and  charity  tries  to  relieve 
every  one,  to  comfort  all  with  great  acclama- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  subjects,  and  present- 
ing a  great  contrast  to  the  preceding  ponti- 
ficate. The  pope  was  first  consistorial  advo- 
cate, then  auditor  of  the  rota  elected  by 
Clement  VIII.  By  Gregory  XV.  he  was 
sent  nundo  to  Naples,  and  by  Urban  VUI. 
employed  in  cardinal  Barberiuo's  French 
ana  Spanish  legationa  with  the  title  of 
datario,  he  was  by  the  same  Urban  VIII. 
elected  patriarch  of  Antioch,  sent  nnndo  into 
Spain,  and  then  promoted  to  the  cardinalship 
9th  November  1627.  As  cardinal  he  had 
the  reputation  of  being  of  a  severe  disposi- 
tion, indined  to  rigour,  punctual  in  ecclesi- 
astical affairs.  He  has  always  been  employed 
in  all  the  chief  congregationa,  and  it  may  be 
said  that  he  has  discharged  all  the  most  im- 
portant functions  with  universal  satisfiaction, 
nis  mind  having  always  been  the  particular 
seat  of  modesty,  patience,  integrity,  virtue, 
and  of  the  purpose  not  to  do  what  is  disa- 
greeable to  any  one,  caressing  all  and  for- 
giving injuries.  He  enjoys  good  health,  has 
a  robust  enough  constitution,  is  sober  in 
eating,  loves  exerdse,  performs  all  ecdesias- 
tical  things  with  pomp,  decorum,  particular 
enjoyment  to  himself  and  punctuality.  He 
is  very  deliberete  in  all  grave  concerns,  likes 
to  have  time  to  examine  and  make  up  his 
mind.  He  has  been  wont  in  his  past  for- 
tune to  go  late  to  bed  and  to  rise  late,  he 
observes  the  same  hahit  in  the  pontificate, 
hence  he  has  seldom  been  known  to  retire 
before  n^Amf^X  oK^A\An^T«M!^^a^>fiBft.xBssc^> 
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iiniTenale  amorerole  di  tiitti :  n  riaente  non 
iiicontrar  bene  o^  con  V  una  nh  con  V  altrt 
di  esse  al  preaeute,  e  k  n'  ^  esaUU  con 
g;rande  confidensa  piil  d'  una  Tolta  con  noi: 
crede  per6  eke  ognuno  si  dolga  per  avrantag- 
Ipare  i  proprj  interessi,  non  perch^  ambedue 
non  conoscano  la  necessitik  della  sua  indi- 
pendenia,  e  come  che  sia  arnica  della  pace 
naturalmente  e  la  obblighi  a  qnesta  il  poato 
di  poutefice  in  cui  ti  trova  constituito.  Va 
nutrendosi  con  aimili  concetti  ricevendo  a 
grande  alimento  buo  la  confidenaa  con  la 
Sereuiasima  Republica,  come  queata  con 
r  autoritJk,  conai^li  et  amor  auo  poasa  eaaerle 
dd  maggior  preaidio:  anzi  aoggetto  di  grand' 
eminensa  e  della  maggior  coE^densa  noatra 
ha  confidato  ad  alcono  di  noi,  forae  d'  ordine 
della  S*"  Sua,  la  intentione  ch'  ella  havrebbe 
di  atringerai  con  V  ££.  W.  con  particokze 
alleansa,  quando  credeaae  iucontraze  la  pu- 
blica  dispoaitione:  aopra  di  che  con  termini 
generali  ufficioai  fu.  riapoato,  neaaun  nodo 
poter  maggiormente  legajre  i  principi  che  la 
ainceritil  e  corriapondenaa  de'  caori  e  la  uni- 
formit3l  de'  fini  ct  intereaaL" 


ing  befuic  aome  boor  of  tha  day.  He*hii 
in  time  paat  made  mudi  account  of  tha 
princea ;  he  haa  deaired  to  eire  then  all  jiat 
aatiafaction:  he  aaja  thai  he  meaoa  to  haep 
to  the  aame  vieva,  haa  no  wiah  to  be  a  p»* 
tiaan  of  either  of  the  ttro  crowna,  but  to  be 
the  universal  father,  affectionately  £qnaed 
towarda  all:  he  resents  his  not  aeelng 
with  friendly  feelings  from  either  one  m 
other  of  them  at  present,  and  has  altoirai 
his  sentiments  with  ruard  to  them  to  tram- 
pire  with  great  G<mfi&noe  more  than  osm 
with  ua :  he  oelievea  in  fine  that  every  one  am- 
plaina  for  the  aake  of  advancing  ua  own  in- 
teresta,  not  becauae  eadi  is  not  awaie  of  te 
necessity  of  his  independence,  and  how  he  ii 
naturally  the  friend  of  peace,  and  oUiged  ts 
ailtivate  it  by  the  jpost  of  pontiff^  to  which 
he  has  been  appoiuted.  lie  continoes  ts 
cherish  like  views,  receiving  to  his  ftmt  t^ 
freahment  the  confidential  friendahm  of  tks 
moat  serene  rei)ttblic,  as  that  whioi  aided 
with  his  authority,  councilii,  and  affectioiw 
may  prove  of  greater  protection  to  him:  even 
a  subject  of  great  eminence  and  eqiognig 
still  more  confidence  vrith  us,  has  oonfidcB- 
tiall^  told  each  of  us,  pertiaps  bv  the  oids 
of  his  h(diness,  the  intentim  he  had  of  con- 
necting himself  with  your  excdlencies  bf  a 
spedaf  allianc^  since  he  believed  it  mom 
meet  the  publu:  disposition :  wheieopon  iB 
genersl  terms  of  dutiful  respect  it  wis  n- 
plied  that  no  tie  could  more  effectually  hsad 
princea  than  aincerity  and  mutual  conrualiiy 
and  umformity  of  enda  and  interests.] 


126. 

Relatione  dell'  ambascutore  Veneto  Aluiae  Contarini  fatta  al  aenato  dopo  il  ritomo  ddk 
aua  ambasceria  appreaao  Innocentio  X.--[Report  by  the  Venetian  ambaaaador  Aluiae 
Contarini,  given  in  to  the  acnate  after  his  return  from  his  embaaay  at  the  court  oi  In- 
nocent X.]     1648.    (22  leavea.) 

This  pontificate  alao  developed  itself  not  so  advantageously  bv  far  as  had  been  expected. 
To  the  tirst  tolerably  houourable  report  Aluiae  Contarini,  aon  of  Nicoolo — the  former  Ahiise 
was  son  of  Tommaso — adds  far  leas  favourable  traita. 

In  his  youth  Innocent  had  preferred  chivalroua  exerdaes  and  amorous  pastunea  (paaaa- 
tempi  amorevoli)  to  studiea :  he  had  earned  little  respect  for  himaelf  during  hia  nuncioohip 
in  France :  he  had  been  nick-named,  on  account  of  hia  everlaating  evaaiona/Monaignor  Not- 
get-on  (M'  Non  ai  puol);  on  the  other  hand,  in  Spain,  hia  chariueaa  of  hia  words  had  pro- 
cured lum  the  reputation  of  being  a  wise  man. 

What  was  it  that  led  to  his  becoming  pope?  Answer,  three  things: — speaking  nttle, 
dissembling  much,  and  doing  nothing.  "Da  corte^giani  fu  detto  che  tre  coae  1'  avevauo 
fatto  papa,  il  parlar  poco,  aimulare  aaaai,  e  non  far  niente." 

"Si  fa  conoacere  bora  poco  indinato  alle  gratie,  delicato  c  vetriolo,  (?) . .  .riputato  da  tutti 
d'  ingegno  tardo  nell'  apprendere  e  poco  capace  di  gran  machine,  ma  oatiuato  nell'  appren- 
aioni: . . .  procuradi  nonfarai  conoacere  partiale  di  alcuna  corona: "  [He  now  makea  himaelf 
known  to  be  little  inclined  to  favoura,  delicate  and  nice  (?)...  thought  by  everybody  to  be 
alow  of  apprehension  and  to  have  little  capacity  for  great  machinationa,  but  obatinate  in  hia 
\iewa: . . .  ne  tries  to  avoid  being  thought  the  partisan  of  any  crown:] — a  friend  to  peaces 
to  righteousness,  not  blood*thirsty,  a  good  economist. 

The  circle  around  the  pope:  Donna  Olympia:  dear  to  him  on  this  account,  that  ahe  had 
brought  a  large  dowr^  into  the  family,  and  had  supported  him  out  of  it :  "donna  d' ingegno 
e  apirito  virile,  aolo  si  fa  conoscere  donna  per  la  supcrbia  e  1'  avaritia ; "  [a  woman  of  mas- 
culine mind  and  spirit,  only  ahe  leta  it  he  known  that  ahe  is  a  woman  by  her  pride  and 
avarice;] — ^Pancirolo:  "di  tratti  manieroai,  d'  iuge^o  vivace,  cortese  di  viao  e  di  parole : " 
[a  man  of  pleasing  manners,  of  a  lively  turn  of  mind,  coiirteoua  in  hia  expreaaion  of  coun- 
tenance and  worda :]— Capponi :  "a bocca  ridente  ricuopre  la  aua  malitioaa  induatria"  [with 
a  amiling  mouth  he  covera  hiamalidoua  induatry]: — Spada :  "  si  pavoueggiadelli  suoi  stima- 
bili  talenti "  [plumes  himaelf  on  hia  eatimable  talenta].  It  is  eaaily  aeen  that  our  author 
does  not  just  expreas  himaelf  very  respectfully.  The  want  of  a  nephew  with  a  pope  of  such 
a  DMture,  became  doubly  sennble. 
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Hiere  follow  some  traits  of  the  gorennnent. 

'*Tra  li  cortegnsnui  si  snol  dire  che  chi 
trttta  col  papa  d' alcuno  affare,  uelle  prime 
■udiense  lo  repnta  quasi  perfettionato,  nella 
teeonda  conosce  esser  totalmente  da  farsi,  e 
nella  tersa  si  scuopre  con  stupore  sconcluso. 
. . .  Crede  dispressabile  quel  prindpe  che  non 
coaaeiva  appresso  di  se  an  ouon  numero  di 
cootanti  da  valenene  in  an'  urrents  bisogno. 
"Pa  non  spendere  si  contenta  di  soffrae  deU' 
aTTcrsa  fortuna  o^i  piii  opprobrioso  stra- 
paiso.. .  Trovandosi  1'  annata  di  Roma  spoffU- 
ata  di  qudli  ass^namenti  de'  quali  si  v^se 
in  altri  tempi,  come  proprii  per  essere  dissi- 
pati  nella  fpierra  Barberina,  Sua  S**  conos- 
cendo  V  annata  presente  penuriosa  di  ^rano 
ha  piili  Tolte  ass^nato  di  esser  pronto  di  sov- 
Tenula  di  groasa  somma  di  cotanti ;  ma  ripug- 
aando  la  sua  natura  alio  sborso,  ha  cercato 
apgiastarloin  altra  forma,  sebene  non  a  suffi- 
aensa. . . .  Tutte  le  community  ri  trovano  tal- 
mente  esauste  e  ruinate  per  cagione  della 
gnerra  Barberina  che  gl'  h  impossibile  giam- 

nud  nsocgere  e  rihaversi rarticolare  en- 

txata  del  papa  di  800  m.  scudi  consistente  neg[li 
emolnmenti  delle  componende  della  dataria 
e  nelle  racabilitlL  degli  officii  di  quella  e  della 
eanceileria,  come  ancora  di  una  sorte  di  monti 
Taeabili  ddl'  anditore  e  tesoriere  di  camera, 
diiericati  di  easa,  et  altri  simili  officii,  di 
totta  qneata  somma,  che  entra  nella  borsa 
secreta  e  non  nella  publics,  ne  h  assoluto  pa- 
tnme  S.  S^,  potendoue  diB[>orre  al  suo  arbi- 
trio  e  donaria  a  chi  piii  li  piace  seusa  temere 
che  siano  richieste  dal  successore." 


[Amon^  the  courtiers  it  is  wont  to  be  said 
that  he  who  treats  with  the  pope  about  any 
affair,  at  the  first  audiences  tninks  it  all  but 
completed,  in  the  second  perceives  that  it  has 
to  be  be^n  quite  anew,  and  in  the  third  dis- 
covers with  amasement  that  it  is  conduded. 
...  He  thinks  that  prince  despicable  who  does 
not  keep  hy  him  a  good  sum  of  ready  monev 
to  avail  himself  of  in  case  of  urgent  need. 
Rather  than  spend  money  he  is  content  to 
suffer  ft-om  adverse  fortune  even  the  most 
opprobrious  insult.. . .  The  yearly  income  of 
Rome  happening  to  have  been  despoiled  of 
those  revenues  wnich  were  available  in  other 
times,  as  the  first  likeW  to  be  dissipated  in 
the  Barberina  war,  his  noliness  knowing  the 
present  year  to  be  scanty  in  grain,  has  re- 
peatedly intimated  his  readiness  to  grant 
relief  by  the  advance  of  a  large  sum  of 
money:  but  as  his  nature  abhors  spending, 
he  has  sought  to  adjust  the  matter  in  another 
way,  although  inadequately All  the  cor- 
porations are  BO  exhausted  and  ruined  owing 
to  tbe  Barberina  war,  that  their  recovery  and. 
restoration  are  for  ever  impossible. . . .  The 
private  revenues  of  the  pope,  of  800,000 
scudi,  consisting  of  the  emoluments  of  the 
compositions  of  the  dataria  and  of  the  vaca- 
bilities  of  the  offices  of  that  department  and 
of  the  chancery,  as  also  of  a  sort  of  monti 
vacabili  of  the  auditor  and  the  treasurer  ot 
the  chamber,  and  of  the  derks  of  the  same 
and  other  similar  offices, — that  whole  sum  is 
at  the  pope's  absolute  disposal,  to  be  given 
to  whomsoever  he  pleases,  without  any  dread 
of  being  called  to  account  by  his  successor.] 

His  baildings :  on  the  capitol,  at  St.  Peter's,  at  the  I.atersn :  "  in  cui  rinnovandosi  con 
nnoTO  modello  le  tre  navate  della  chiesa,  rimane  nel  suo  essere  Y  adomamento  di  quel  vago 
e  ben  inteso  soffito,"  [in  which  while  there  were  renewed,  after  a  new  model,  the  three  naves 
of  the  diureh,  there  remained  all  that  was  essential  in  the  adornment  of  that  elegant  and 
wcUHTOUceived  entablature], — in  the  piassa  Navona:  "con  il  gettato  di  alcune  case  per  la 
parte  di  S.  Giacomo  de"  SpagnuoU  restando  in  quadro  la  piazza  "  [by  throwing  down  some 
nooses  in  that  part  where  the  chureh  of  St.  James  of  the  Spaniards  stands,  the  place  re- 
mainiu^  a  square]. 

It  will  be  seen  that  notwithstanding  the  bad  impression  produced  by  the  court,  Coutarini 
ill,  on  the  whole,  impartial  and  interesting. 

127. 

Ifemoriale  presentato  alia  S**  di  N.  S**  papa  Innocenzo  X.  dai  depntati  deDa  ati^  di  Fermo 
per  il  tmnulto  ivi  seguito  alii  6  di  Luglio  1648.— [Memorial  presented  to  the  holiness 
of  our  lord  pope  Innocent  X.,  from  tbe  deputies  of  the  dty  of  Fermo,  about  the  tumult 
that  took  place  there  on  the  6th  of  July  1648.] 

In  Majolino  Bisacdoni's  "  Historia  delle  guerre  dvili  di  questi  ultimi  tempi.  Yen.  1664  " 
—[History  of  the  dvil  wars  of  these  last  times,  Venice  1664],  there  is  to  be  found,  as 
already  remarked,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  important  events,  besides  fwhat  relates  to) 
Chaxlea  I.  and  Cromwell,  the  insurrection  of  Portugal  and  Catalonia,  also  an  "Historia 
deUa  gnerra  dvile  di  Fermo,"  that  is,  a  history  of  a  tumult,  in  which  the  papal  governor, 
ViaeoDti,  was  killed. 

Here  we  have  the  memorial,  with  which  two  deputies,  Lorenzo  Nobile  and  Ludo  Guer- 
rieri,  appoured  before  the  pope,  to  ask  his  forgiveness  for  what  had  been  done. 

According  to  its  representation,  which  is  much  more  authentic  and  g[raphic  than  Bisac- 
dooi,  and  gives  a  peep  at  the  internal  condition*  of  the  dties  at  that  time,  the  crops  had 
iSuled,  and  oread  was  uncommonly  dear:  nevertheless  the  governor  insisted  on  exporting 
com  from  the  territorv  of  Fermo.  He  would  listen  to  no  warning.  With  his  carabine  at 
his  aide,  and  his  pistols  on  the  table,  he  declared  that  he  would  rather  die  like  a  governor 
and  a  soldier,  than  give  wa^.  He  forbade  the  meeting  of  the  council  to  which  deputies 
flrora  the  ndghbouring  domams  even  had  come,  and  drew  troops  together.  But  these  soldiers 
of  his  "came  from  the  fields  they  had  tilled,  from  the  thrashing-fioors  where  they  had  plied 
the  flail: "  they  knew  the  want  to  which  the  people  were  exposed,  and  instead  of  q^^maxc^ 
the  riotoua  populace  they  took  part  with  them.    The  goverom  iicvr  YmBaidi,m  v^\Xft  ^V ^^^ 
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bravadoes,  compelled  to  yield,  and  to  allow  bk  com  to  remam  within  the  territory  of  tbe 
dty. 

But  scarcely  had  the  peqple  bej^m  to  be  qniet,  when  Coraican  militia,  caDed  in  hy  tk 
gOTcmor,  appeared  at  the  gates.  The  impression  prevailed  that  Viscoati  would  with  thdr 
aasistauce  carry  his  purpose  into  effect.  A  tumult  arose.  The  cry  ran :  "We  are  betz^ed; 
to  arms ! "  the  bells  were  rung,  the  palace  stormed,  and  the  governor  alain. 

Hie  deputies  protest  their  loyalty,  and  deplore  this  event, — the  nobla  diicfly  were  aflktod 
on  this  account,  (di  vedere,  senaa  potervi  remediare^  da  persone  del  popolo  Ufidao  il  prdito 
di  V"  S**  datogU  per  suo  govemo  "  [to  see^  without  a  possibility  of  temedying  it,  a  pR> 
late  of  your  holiness  given  them  for  their  government,  slain  by  perscRM  from  among  the 
people].) 

128. 

Relatione  della  corte  di  Roma  del  cav**  Giustiniani  data  in  aenato  1'  anno  1652. — [Report 
on  the  court  of  Rome  by  the  chevalier  Quistiniani,  presented  in  the  senate,  in  the 
year  1652.]    (Copy  in  the  Magliabechiana  at  Florence  iti,  65.) 

But  from  admiration  and  expectation,  people  passed  under  Innocent  X.,  first  to  doabt 
and  disapprobation,  and  at  last  to  complaints  and  reproadi. 

Zuan  Zustinian— for  thus  do  the  Venetians  pronounce  and  write  this  name — came  after 
(having  discharged)  many  other  embassies  from  Vienna  to  Rome,  and  resided  there  tarn 
1648  to  1651.    Tliese  vears  fill  up  his  despatches,  and  to  these  his  report  rdCera. 

The  description  of  the  court  does  not  give  us  a  very  pleasing  idea  of  it 

Whatever  is  good  in  the  pone,  says  he,  goes  to  the  advanti^  of  the  dty  of  Bome  and 
at  most  of  the  church-state ;  nis  btad  quuties  are  hurtful  to  the  whoJe  of  ChristendosL 
Nevertheless,  even  iu  the  church-state,  the  remission  of  the  severest  punishments  for  money 
is  a  great  eviU 

"Mi  si  affcrma per  massimaindubitata  che        [I  am  told,  as  an  undoubted  rule,  that  is 


in  sette  anni  di  jtontificato  habbia  estratto 
dalle  compositioni  di  persone  processate  come 
ree  il  valore  di  1200  m.  scudi,  che  s'  accosta  a 
due  milioni  di  ducati." 


seven  years  of  the  pontificate,  there  had  been 
drawn  of  compositions  paid  by  persons  sned 
as  criminals  toe  value  of  1200  acndi,  which 
amounts  to  about  two  miUiona  of  dnerts.] 

The  influence  of  Donna  Olympia  Maidalchima  here  appears  as  a  sort  of  public  calamity. 


"Donna  di  gran  spirito,  prepotente  per 
solo  titolo  di  esatta  economia.  Se  vacavauo 
ofRcj  nella  corte,  nicnte  si  deliberaba  scnsail 
bencplacito  de  lei :  si  vi  erano  benefig  da 
distnbuire,  i  ministri  della  dataria  tenevano 
ordine  di  trattenere  ogni  spedisione  sinche 
data^li  notizia  della  qualita  dcUe  vacanze 
sceghesse  a  sua  disposisione  ci5  che  piil  te- 
nessc  di  gusto:  si  vi  erano  chiese  epi»copali 
da  provedere,  ad  essa  ricorrevano  i  preten- 
denti ;  e  quelle  che  rendeva  nausea  a  tutti 
eli  uomini  onorati,  era  il  vedere  che  erano  pre- 
feriti  quelli  che  piil  allargavano  la  mano  a 
douativi." 


[A  woman  of  great  spirit,  very  powcifiil  br 
the  sole  title  of  being  an  exact  economist  u 
offices  fell  vacant  at  court,  nothing  was  deter- 
mined without  her  apnroval:  if  there  were 
benefices  there  to  distnoute,  the  ministers  of 
the  dataria  held  orders  to  keep  all  ai^xmit- 
ments  open  until,  having  given  her  nociee  of 
the  nature  of  the  vacancies,  she  should  sdectat 
her  pleasure  what  best  might  suit  her  taste: 
if  there  were  episcopal  churches  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  to  her  those  pretending  claims  to 
be  appointed  had  recourse;  ana  what  dis- 
gusted all  houourable  men  was  to  see  those 
preferred  who  were  most  liberal  in  cdfering 
gifts.] 

Thus  it  proceeds ;  ^ct  I  am  not  sure  if  the  report  is  even  reallv  genuine. 

It  does  not  appear  in  the  Venetian  archives:  m  the  Magliabechiima  at  Florence  there  are 
two  copies,  which  however  do  not  tally  with  each  other  throughout  I  have  confined  mysdf 
to  the  more  moderate  one. 

Happily  it  was  not  necessary  for  me  to  take  my  materials  from  this  report,  as  the  Diarium 
above  mentioned  and  Pallavicini's  notices  in  the  Life  of  Alexander  VlL  presented  a  fu 
better  resource. 

129. 

Relatione  dell'  amhasceria  cstraordinaria  fatta  in  Roma  alia  S"  di  N.  S**  Allessandro  VII. 
dagli  Ecc"'  SS''  Fesaro,  Contarini,  Valiero  e  Sagredo  per  rcndere  a  nome  della  Sei^ 
Republica  di  Venetia  la  solita  obedienza  id  sommo  poutefice  1'  anno  1656. — [Report  of 
the  extraordinary  embassy  made  in  Rome  to  the  holiness  of  our  lord  Alexander  VTL, 
from  the  most  excellent  Signors  Fesaro,  Contarini,  Valiero,  and  Sagredo,  to  present  in 
the  name  of  the  most  serene  republic  of  Venice  the  customary  obeisance  to  the  supreme 
pontiff  in  the  year  1656.] 

The  same  Fesaro,  during  whose  embassy  there  occurred  the  sdiism  between  Urban  VIII. 
and  the  republic,  who  after  that  was  always  held  to  be  rather  an  adversary  of  the  dcrnr,  was 
placed  at  tne  head  of  the  congratulation  ambassadors,  and  now  we  find  him  charged  oy  the 
rest  with  the  drawing  up  of  the  report.  Now,  whether  it  be  that  his  temper,  as  he  sayiL 
had  from  the  first  been  very  moderale,  ot  lYvat  Uve  U^^  of  years  that  had  passed  away  hao 
wrought  a  dumge  in  him,  bis  TeyvoTt  \a  xer^  mX^c^ficat,  wiS^\u\x»&R^WDiL\aDAt^^ 
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It  is  true  tliat  ou  the  govemmeDt  of  Inuocent  X.  he  at  once  expresses  himself  disapprov- 
iiigly,  biit  not  with  such  complete  scorn  as  others. 


"  Oltre  la  cnpiditi  insatiabfle  ch'  h  r^^nata 
in  quelli  casa,  Ti  si  ^  annonto  che  essendo 
mancato  di  mmiatri  valevoli  al  sostentamento 
di  eosl  ^n  principato,  non  hayendo  luoco 
ndl'  animo  suqpicaoe  di  quel  pontefice  la  fede 
di  cbi  si  sia,  ogni  cosa  per  lo  piii  si  reeolaTS 
•eooodo  gli  appetiti  immoderati  di  una  aonnap 
die  ha  aperto  brgocampo  alle  penne  satiriche 
di  fare  comparire  i  disordiui  di  quel  goTcrno 
nia£^|MNri  ancora  di  quel  che  in  fatti  si  fos- 


[Besides  the  iusatiable  cupidity  which  lias 
reigned  in  that  hou»e,  there  has  been  added, 
that  from  there  being  a  want  of  ministers 
capable  of  administering  so  great  a  principa- 
lity, for  confidence  in  any  one  has  no  place  in 
the  suspicious  mind  of  that  prince,  everything 
for  the  most  part  is  regulated  according  to 
the  immoderate  appetites  of  a  woman,  which 
has  given  wide  scope  for  satirical  pens  to 
make  the  disorders  of  that  government  appear 
aero."  still  worse  than  in  fact  they  have  beeu.J 

A»  has  been  said,  however  little  this  mav  sound  like  a  eulogy,  still,  compared  with  the 
Tiotent  expressions  of  others,  it  is  a  very  miid  judgment. 

But  the  chief  object  of  the  report  is  the  new  pope,  Alexander  VII. 

Pesaro  is  of  opinion,  as  was  indeed  the  ccMiviction  of  the  world  at  large,  that  the  estimate 
formed  of  Fabio  Chigi's  virtues,  the  fame  of  his  nuncioship,  had  promoted  him,  although 
the  Medici  at  bottom  viewed  with  dislike  the  elevation  of  one  of  their  subjects. 


"  Pi&  santa  elettione  non  si  poteva  aspet- 
taxe  da  uu  aenato  di  soggetti  che  per  quanto 
havesaero  distratta  la  volont^  da  mondaui 
intoessi,  non  potevano  di  meno  di  non  lasci- 
aiai  in  fine  gmdare  da  quel  spirito  santo  che 
easi  presumono  assistere  ad  un'  attione  di 
caiita  ritevanuu" 


[A  hoUer  election  could  not  be  expected 
from  a  senate  of  subjects,  who,  howoer  they 
may  have  had  their  intentions  distracted  by 
worldly  interests,  could  not  fail  to  allow  them- 
selves to  be  guided  at  last  by  that  holy  spirit 
which  they  presume  is  present  at  an  action 
of  such  high  importance.] 


He  describes  his  rise  in  life,  and  in  general  terms  the  character  of  his  first  proceedings  : 
of  economical  things  he  shows  litUe  understanding,  so  much  the  more  does  he  com[)rehend 
cedeaiastical  things,  and  he  is  not  altogether  unbending  in  his  ways; — also  his  relations; — 
this  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat;  matters  too  soon  developed  themselves  in  a  different  man- 
ner from  what  was  expected. 

"IVoppo  per  tempo  parmi"  [For  too  long  a  time  it  appears  to  me],  says  Pesaro, like- 
che  il  mondo  canoniui  questi  sentiment!  del  papa,  e  che  per  fame  piu  accertato  giu 


disio  ftocia  mestiere  osservarsi  quanto  con  il  tratto  del  tempo  si  sia  per  mostrarsi  costante 
nd  reaistere  alle  mantellate  ddl  affetto" — [the  worM  canonises  these  sentiments  of  the  pope, 
and  in  order  to  pass  a  surer  judgment  on  them,  makes  a  business  of  observing  how  far  with 
the  lapse  of  time  he  is  to  be  seen  constant  in  resisting  the  specious  pretensions  of  private 
aflbctionl.  Even  then  so  many  representations  were  made  to  the  pope  from  all  quarters  that 
his  steadfastness  seemed  sure  to  be  shaken. 

Yet  the  object  of  this  embassy  was  not  only  to  congratulate  the  pope,  but  much  more  to 

"*'  for  the  assistance  of  the  Koman  court  m  the  Condian  war. 


Th« 


Hbe  ambassadors  explained  what  efforts  Venice  had  made  in  opposing^  the  enemy,  above 
an,  in  order  first  but  to  be  able  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  war:  loans  with  heavy  interests, 
by  way  of  life  annuities  or  perpetual ;  the  sale  of  allodial  or  feudal  possessions ;  the  com. 
munication  to  a  greater  number  of  the  dignities  of  the  state,  which  had  formerly  been  con- 
fined within  a  narrow  circle,  even  that  of  the  nobility  in  general,  which  vet  was  the  more 
valnable  the  less  it  was  made  common.  But  now  their  means  were  utterly  exhausted:  no- 
thing could  be  hoped  for  from  the  remaining  potentates  of  Christendom,  who  were  distracted 
by  too  many  internal  animosities  among  themselves :  tlieir  sole  resource  lay  in  the  Romau 
coort. 

The  pope  listened  not  without  showing  symptoms  of  sympathy :  he  answered  them  with 
a  glowing  eulogy  of  the  republic,  which  opposed  the  fury  of  the  barbarians  not  only  with 
iron  but  with  gold;  but  as  for  what  regarded  the  main  business,  he  declared  to  them  that 
be  saw  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  do  anything  for  them ;  that  so  exhausted  was  the  pajud 
exchequer  that  he  knew  not  how  to  assist  the  city  in  getting  bread. 

The  ambassadors  did  not  desist  from  their  purpose ;  they  represented  that  the  danger  well 
justified  having  recourse,  on  this  occasion,  to  the  old  treasure  of  Sixtus  V. 


Prima  che  V  urgensa  degli  acddenti  che 
posaono  sopravenire,  maggiormente  strings, 
e  per  sostentamento  della  religione  e  per  sicu- 
resia  del  proprio  dominio  ecdesiastico." 


[First  that  the  urgency  of  the  accidents 
that  might  supervene  was  particularly  press- 
ing, boui  as  respected  the  sustentation  of 
religion  and  the  security  of  his  own  ecclesi- 
astical dominion.] 

llie  pope  was  particularly  impressed  with  the  consideration  that  it  would  embolden  the 
enemy  to  see  that  even  a  new  pope  refused  the  succour  which  waa  so  much  needed.  Alex- 
ander dearly  saw  that  something  must  be  done :  he  suggested  that  ecdesiastical  property 
mi^t  be  confiscated. 

How  remarkable  to  find  that  the  Roman  court  first  appeared  with  measures  of  this  sort. 
Already  had  Innocent  X.  proposed  the  abolition  of  two  orders,  the  canonicals  of  the  Holy 
Ohoat  and  the  Crndferi.  He  had  it  in  view  to  found  secular  prebends  out  of  their  posses- 
sions. Bnt  the  Venetiana  were  at  one  time  afraid  that  the  Roman  court  would  engross  to 
itaelf  the  bestowing  of  them,  and  then  they  looked  upon  these  institntions  as  provisions  for 
the  poornohilit/.    Wel)^  Alexander  now  proposed  t\uBCOune\A^^ikjem«sdtM 


'H  jmft  ptmbai  m  *tto  di  toIcto  nppre-  I      |The  pop^  anttin^  himidf  in  tb«  lUit^ 
otue  con  di  nouto  KiUieTo,  pme  ■  din  '  cf  aacnbins  the  tBur  of  onr  itStt,  bcfaU 

-  -' '-■■-  ' ' -'--'  ■*-"-  '  rtjihulat  BBC  tm*,  dnriiv  wlaeh  bni^ 

lunKd  hii  idedioB*  froa  tfie  apiMMjew 
to  tiM  rinmdun  BO  ItM  tlMB  to  Un  ina. 
Iluit7  of  Oe  nl%iii«i  ocdct^  bt  iai  Imi 


ii  qualche  tCTDpo  in  qua '. 

■Hie  ipoiColMa  btCo  rilleuo  bob  meno  ill' 
akOBdum  chc  lUi  lupeTfluitl  it^  iBatitoli 
nligion,  hmn  tronto  eha  ■Icuni  di  citi 


tiooa  di  oHtuiiii :  Ac  oomplifa  hub  mcni 

il  pil^UR  qot^  etpcdicnli  cba  MgUano  lu 
■li  neorli  (gnoottori  qundo  (cdoDO  m  bh 
Iiuturiu  li  Tite  ehc  lieopiadenanpi^iK 


tifom:  cbe  tab  I'lndito  . 

ptiudpio 

in  tutto 
fonnt  d( 


ndaricpHi  hit-    riuu  tl 
1  qoilcM  pciCe    ntb« 


fint  intoUioa  of  th 


luubuidmBi,  wbco  tbe;  He  tk  Tine  n  tan- 


a  nilleuUi 


li  picciMi  ore  a 
Liffreno  *11*  ri 
eniaCni.  nd  piimo  I 
Ift  fiuale  aboutiaite 
oon  il  lora  Itcendt 


r  qneilo  grin  |  tbe  ■upprouoD  of  ccoc  rdi^ 
itoiginD  0  f^  tb*t  that  n*  aai  enaub,  owi 
mae  la  prinu  ibe  neccHiC}  frf  '— trrininr  t)u 
:  cbe  per  Una  ber  to  tbo«  alOBe  «hi«  icl 
muMn  gnade    migfit  bett  be  bra^U  tiick  In 


nntaK 
rodipro- 


1  g«t  Dumber  ol  imU  tdicioM 

rioD  wen  iduad  witboBI  attnetiiis  imt 
iiotioe,  and  that  ba  penitted  in  hU  tnt  idea 
cKmpw  e  01  .jf  pncnding  to  &e  HimI  abalilioa  of  hm 
ralcDtuiicnt^  I  other  ordm,  whirh,  with  their  limriniii 
■  t'  faittnbbe    modat  of  living,  fflled  the  raid  lathn-  «ilk 


POUKTO  di  pil>- 


ipiinum  all 


di  coil  bcQ  pondenita  ri<o 

Bepublica  che  iboodimdo 
di  quetia  qualitl  di  nligio 


aegno  di  qnalchc  ]  putuue  be  ooold  with  Inthcr  to  nut  the 

i-i, — : — •-*-■■-' —^ifictioo  of  the  pridOT"  ~*""  --•■'---- — 

jperly  cumiuKl  llje  ti> 
al  proKgiiimmlo  I  led  the  apoatolic  tee  t 
tjoiie.  li  metle\a  '  ^hoviL  Bjmptomi  of  k 
alia  Scccniuima  <3eculion  of  the  pontilcal  Ini^ea :  hopiot 
dominio  Veceto  iLowcver.  that  by  all  ovaoa  «*dl  would  fiml^ 
i'  sprin  un  mo-  Ifnd  a  heliiing  haod  to  the  proaecution  of  K 
lungo  sllB  reila    ireD-neighed  a '■■■■--  ■- .-:i-_v 


chi  ha  la  lupnioa  dinltioi 
icflfuaatki  eE  iuiipme  a  poCi 


LtmtothecoDudmCioiioftheinoatMnueK- 

'of  nli^iooa  Drden.  thoe  ni 
~  ij  nietbod,  vhich  vould  com 


)  ddia  pir»eote  plena  coutro  gl"  iufideli:     upeiiBi  upBiiBUTiDetbod,«hich  vol 
ipHimo  iDegUodj  Doj  potcva  wipereaehc     mlo  operation  upoD  giviog  Ktjpc  toi 


beinf  able  to  fiimiih  cocuideiabia  ud 


quel  canf etito,  ehe  ddo  foulenlod'havfrpoa-     ibe  iofidi 
tergatao^ioucrraiitaiwDlBRabiiKavaaiieo     koov  to 

bono  poCuto  lemre  a  comodi  BliiDentL  di  uo  '  lihoat  h 
Durapto  qEiLiiEuplicatameziIe  oia^giore  di  teli- 

Sebitilo :  cUe  il  limilc  li  poten  dire  de'  Cm- 
cifen,  lie' quail  apua  n  diMenen  fntigio 
di  Tita  dauitnle :  ehe  per  tanto  intepooeia 
che  proeedendoii  alia  aoppTeiiioiw  di  quette 
due  Rliaioni,  a'  havenhbe  potuto  andar  pcn- 
•andoaf  mododi  paaaarc  aua  Tizidila  de'HDi 


di  qiieita  guCTra,  giacrbe 


Ti  of  the  H«^ 
chMk  tbi 


iiumhei  of  moiibi,  that  it  hat  ilwa, 

fomuj  decplT  iniolTed  in  debt :  that  the  lai 
thing  inay  be  mid  of  the  Crodfen,  in  whi 
then  i>  Wdly  to  be  Ken  a  valige  of  co 


limceedjng  to  the  nii^prcanou  of  tbMe  two 
urden,  he  bad  thougfal  one  miriit  go  on  to 
coniider  in  what  manner  ooe  might  pan  on 

of  the  proj — •~--  ■'-- ■— 

roducemig 

._  .,_.«»» -an , 


Is  the  Ble  of  the  propeitjr  in  their  poaMHioB, 
ud  the  produce  might  go  to  the  anppcrt  of 
,  ftia  «i,  ijcBiet  'a -ma  «a«ix&  avuntt  dii 
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On  this  occasion,  it  seemed  to  these  ainhassadors  bs  if  such  a  proposition  was  not  to  be 
rejected,  llie^  calculated  what  a  large  capital  the  sale  might  bring  in  wkh  nothing  to  set 
against  it  but  inconsiderable  and  soon  to  be  extinguished  annuities ;  and  what  an  advantage 
wonld  arise  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  from  the  secularisation  of  such  important  pos- 
aessions.  Their  reflections,  too,  upon  an  undertaking,  then  so  new,  and  afterwards  so  com- 
mon, are  worth  being  noticed  verbatim. 


[In  reality,  suitable  assignations  being  made 
to  the  excluded  friars  for  their  maintenance, 
which  shall  never  exceed  between  the  one  and 
other  order  10,U0O  ducats  a-year,if  from  their 

Sossessious  rising  to  the  amount  of  26,000 
ucats,  there  should  be  drawn  from  them 
600,000.  as  on  reasonable  grr>imds  might  be 
believe<l,  the  public  would  not  have  to  pay  more 
interest  than  two  per  cent,  life  annuities,  and 
something  less:  and  every  other  reason  prefer- 
red at  other  times  in  dissuading  from  such  a 
thing  owes  all  its  force  to  the  assumption  of  the 
alimentary  provision  made  for  the  survivors: 
and  thus  dissevering  from  the  ecclesiastical 
order  this  large  amount  of  property  situate  in 
the  beat  localities  of  this  dominion,  the  laity 
come  to  be  put  in  possession,  without  doing 
oflence  to  the  piety  of  those  great  souls  who  had 
the  hearts  to  dispossess  their  descendants  of 
rich  patrimonies  to  found  and  establish  religion 
in  tliis  state :  that  if  they  could  now  see  how 
well  it  was  rooted,  they  would  entertain  no 
other  sentiments,  but  that  while  it  was  gra- 
tifying to  them  to  be  the  founders  of  so  many 
monasteries  for  affording  a  retreat  to  conse- 
crated persons,  not  the  less  did  they  rejoice 
that  the  same,  seeing  they  superabounded, 
should  be  converted  to  the  repelun^  of  an  im- 
piety that  threatened  the  destruction  of  that 
piety  which  with  their  own  proper  substance 
they  sought  to  promote.] 

After  the  concerns  of  Venice,  which  here  once  more  present  more  elevated  points  of  view, 
European  concerns  in  general  are  also  brought  under  notice. 

The  expeditions  of  Charles  X.  Gnstavus  made  the  greatest  impression  in  Komc,  and 
money  was  collected  for  the  support  of  king  Casimir. 

But  what  was  much  more  sensibly  felt  by  the  Boman  court  was,  that  the  French  not  only 
■hewed  themselves  disinclined  to  conclude  a  truce  with  Spain,  but  that  Mazariu  even  allied 
himself  with  England — a  cardinal  with  i)rotestants,  the  most  Christian  kingdom  with  the 
uturper  who  had  expelled  the  legitimate  princes — and  that  he  did  this  without  there  being 
any  need  for  it,  without  being  led  to  it  bv  any  pressing  peril  whatever. 

But  for  these  troubles,  the  pope  would  direct  his  w  hole  efforts  to  make  Germany  again 
Roman  catholic — Germany,  where  his  personal  character  was  in  such  good  repute.  The 
queen  of  Sweden's  change  of  her  faith  made  men's  hopes  sanguine  in  this  respect. 

The  ambassadors  saw  the  splendid  preparations  that  were  made  for  that  queen's  reception. 
They  could  not  reconcile  to  their  notions  the  roving  life  she  led  ("fuori  forsc  deUa  con- 
▼enienaa  dell'eti  e  dello  stato  virginalc"  [incompatible,  perhaps,  with  what  is  befitting  her 
age  and  virginal  condition],  are  the  very  discreet  expressions  they  use),  yet  they  give  all 
justice  to  the  vigour  and  courage  of  her  determination. 

"  Ecco  in  compendio  cib  che  ci  6  parso  di  poter  riferire"  [Behold  in  a  compendious  form 
what  it  has  seemed  proper  for  us  to  report],  says  Pesaro,  at  this  passage. 

To  this  form  of  conclusion  he  further  adds  the  good  advice,  ever  to  maintain  to  the  utmost 
a  good  understanding  with  the  pope. 

The  pope  had  fully  spoken  about  the  satisfaction  it  would  give  him  were  the  Jesuits  to  le 
rc-admitted  into  Venice  at  his  request.    The  ambassador  is  for  this  being  agreed  to. 


"In  realtjkfatti  anche  congrui  assegnamenti 
a'  frati  eaclusi  per  il  loro  vivere,  che  non  ascen- 
deranno  mai  fra  V  una  e  1'  altra  rcligioue 
10  m.  ducati  all'  anno,  se  dc'  loro  beui  ascen- 
deuti  alia  summa  di  20  m.  ducati  se  ne  ritrar- 
rauno  600  mila  nella  vendita,  come  verismil- 
mente  si  pu6  credere,  non  sentir^  il  publico 
magnore  interesse  di  due  per  cento  vitalitii  e 
quiche  cosa  meno :  et  ogni  altro  motivo  altre 
vdte  portato  in  dissuasione  di  negotio  simile 
Ta  per  bene,  supposti  gli  alimenti  che  annual- 
mente  si  presteranno  a  superstiti:  e  cost 
amembranuosi  dall'  ordine  ecclesiastico  ouesta 
groasa  somma  di  portione  di  fondi  coUocati 
ne*  migliori  siti  di  questo  dominio,  vengono  li 
laid  a  rimettere  in  possesso,  aenxa  far  torto 
alfai  pieti  di  quelle  auime  grand  i  che  heb- 
bero  cuore  di  tpropriare  le  oesccndenxe  loro 
di  eof\  opulenti  patrimonii,  per  foudare  e 
atabilire  in  questo  stato  la  religioiie :  che  sc 
hora  veder  potessero  quanto  ella  sia  ben  radi- 
cata,  altra  luterpretatione  non  darcbbono  a' 
l«o  tentimenti  se  non  che  sc  gli  fu  grato  di 
etaer  fondatori  di  tanti  mouasteri  per  rico- 
vero  di  persone  sacre,  nieute  meno  godereb- 
boBO  che  r  istcsse  riccheaxe,  giache  sovrabon- 
dano,  ai  convertissero  in  propulsare  1'  impietll 
miuaodaote  la  distruttioue  oi  quellapieta  che 
ecu  Ic  proprie  sostanae  cercarono  di  promo- 


Ten. 


I* 


"  Parmi  che  sia  gionto  il  tempo  di  decidere 
K  a'  habbia  a  dar  luogo  a  questo  regresso,  o 
pure,  per  non  haver  di  quando  in  quando  ad 
urtare  per  q^uesta  causa  in  male  sooisfattioni 
con  i  pontebci,  s'  habbia  da  imporvi  perpctuo 

ailentio A  sodisfare  intomo  a  cib  al  de- 

aUlerio  del  papa  par  che  possa  esser  motivo  il 
eonoaoersi  che  esscndo  questi  huomini  grandi 
iatromenti  a  sostenere  le  ragioni  della  chicsa, 
i  p^i  pro  tempore  rinnoveraunole  medesime 
iatanie,  le  qiiali  rqette  daranno  ne*  prindnj 
dif  pontiAatti  nuteriM  a  male  aodiafattiouJ' 


[It  appears  to  me  that  the  time  has  arrivetl 
for  deeming  whether  one  ought  to  con«ent  to 
this  return,  or  in  fine,  in  orocr  to  avoid  occa- 
sions recurring  from  time  to  time  of  getting 
into  bad  terms  with  the  pontiffs  on  this  account, 
whether  it  should  be  consigned  to  {>eTpetual 
sileuce. ...  It  appearsthatit  might  be  a  motive 
for  satisfying  the  pope's  desire  with  regard  to 
this,  to  be  aware  that  these  men,  being  great 
instruments  in  sustaining  the  rights  of  th£ 
church,  po^  loi  X\«t  Mvcwt  >««a,^^'^  tcfts^* 
'  the  tami!  ao^i6X»X\oua  A^'t '^V^^^'^  ^V^iVwt^ 
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will  furuuh  matter  for  dissatisfiictimi  to  the 
principles  of  those  who  haTe  been  naife 
popes.] 

130. 

Vita,  attioni  et  operation!  di  Alessandro  VIL,  opera  del  C  PaUavicinL — ^TUfe*  icta,  and 
operations  of  Alexander  VIl.,  hj  Cardinal  Paliavidni.]    2  vols,  folio.    (BibL  Goes.) 

In  the  Barberini  library  at  Rome,  there  was  put  into  my  hand,  one  day,  a  manwampt, 
intituled, "  Alexmdri  VII.  de  vita  propria  liber  primua  et  tertim  eumfroffmentit  lAri9eemiiai' 
[On  his  own  life,  by  Alexander  VlL,  books  first  and  third,  with  fra^ents  of  bode  seoondl: 
a  volume  of  about  300  leaves,  so  full  of  corrections  as  an  autograph  only  can  ever  be,  bnt  by 
an  unfortunate  accident  fallen  into  ereat  confusion.  Tht  booktinder  had  stitdied  up  the 
only  readable  sheets  in  sets  of  five  each.    It  was  scarcely  possible  to  understand  it. 

The  commencement  runs : — 


"  Res  Buo  tempore  gestas  Uteris  commen- 
dare,  qiuimvis  et  nunc  et  oUm  usitatum, 
pleriaque  tamen  eo  nomine  minus  probatur 
quod  arduum  scriptori  sit  procul  habere  spem, 
metum,  amorem,  odium  animi,  nubes  quae 
historiam,  lucem  vehtatis,  iufuscant." 


[Although  it  has  been  usual,  both  now  and 
in  former  times,  to  commit  to  writing  the 
transactions  of  one's  own  tim^  most  who 
pretend  to  do  so  make  little  proof  of  the 
diflkulty  of  keeping  out  the  influence  of  hope, 
fear,  love,  hatred,  the  clouds  whicli  obseoR 
history,  the  light  of  truth.] 

Wherever  I  cast  my  eye  there  appeared  interesting  notices,  and  such  as  had  htm  prs* 
cured  ft-om  good  sources,  on  Alexander's  youth,  the  calling  of  his  nephews  to  Komei  the 
arrival  of  Christina :  could  the  pope  really,  amid  the  engagements  of  the  supreme  spiritnil 
government,  have  found  time  to  write  his  life,  and  so  diligently  to  correct  the  style 
throughout  ? 

It  soon  appeared,  in  spite  of  the  title,  that  this  could  not  have  been  the  case. 

The  author  declares,  among  other  things,  that  he  had  become  capacitated  for  this  work  by 
a  close  intimacy  with  the  pope. 


"Fortunae  obsecundantis  beneficium  fuit 
ut  cum  hoc  principe  inferiores  ^dus  obti- 
uente  singularis  intercesserit  mihi  aniroorum 
couseiisio  et  mutua  turn  ore  turn  Uteris  con- 
siliorum  communicatio." 


[It  was  the  kindness  of  favouring  fortone 
that  with  this  prince,  while  passing  through 
the  inferior  grades  of  his  career,  I  should  hare 
had  a  singular  agreement  of  sentiment  and 
mutual  exchange  of  counsels,  both  by  wonl 
of  mouth  and  letters.] 

acquaintance,  nay,  confidant,  of  Alexander*! 


The  question  remains,  who  this  intimate 
might  be. 

Muratori  relates,  speaking  of  the  year  1656,  that  the  Jesuit  Pallavicini  had,  at  the  com- 
mencemeut  of  Alexander's  reign,  which  excited  such  splendid  hopes,  set  himself  to  write  the 
life  of  this  pope;  but  that  after  the  caUing  for  the  nepnews,  and  the  changes  connected  with 
that,  the  pen  had  dropt  from  his  hand.  Pallavicini  was  certainly  a  personal  confidant  of 
Alexander  VII. ;  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign  he  saw  him  every  aay :  it  seems  possible 
that  this  may  be  a  fragmentary  work  of  Pallavicini. 

After  some  fresh  investi^tions,  there  was  found  in  the  same  library  a  biography  of  Alex* 
andcr  VII.,  ascribed  to  cardinal  Pallavicini.  It  was  written  indeed  in  Italian,  yet  the  matter 
was  worth  the  trouble  of  comparison. 

The  first  glance  showed  that  the  Italian  is  the  same  work  as  the  I^atin.  The  first  pimtion 
runs  thus : — 


"  E  opinione  di  molti  che  non  si  dcbba 
scrivcre  historic  se  non  delle  cose  antiche, 
intomo  alle  quali  la  speranza  e  la  paura, 
r  amore  e  1'  odio  verso  le  persone  commemo- 
rate non  habbiau  luogo  n6  possono  infoscare 
la  veritJL" 


[It  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  no  his- 
tories ought  to  be  written  but  those  of  ancient 
things,  with  regard  to  v  hich  hope  and  fear, 
love  and  hatred  towards  the  persons  com- 
memorated, have  no  place,  and  cannot  mys- 
tify the  truth.] 


The  other  passage  I  adduced,  runs  in  Italian : — 


"  Imperoche  m'  6  toccato  a  sorte  d'  haber 
con  questo  principe  nella  sua  minor  fortuna 
una  singolare  e  corrispondenxa  d'  affetto  e 
confidenzadi  communicatioiii  horcon  la  lingua 
hor  con  la  penna  perlo  spatio  giikdi  30  anuL" 


[Since  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  have  with  this 

{>riuce,  in  his  less  advanced  fortune,  a  singu- 
ar  both  correspondence  of  afiiection  and  con- 
fidence of  communications,  at  one  time  with 
the  pen,  at  another  with  the  tongue,  for  thirty 
years.] 

Thus  it  goes  on.  Tiie  Latin  copy  evidently  shows  itself  to  be  a  translation  from  the 
Italian  :  only  somewhat  free,  with  the  addition  of  a  slight  shade  of  thought. 

Unluckily,  however,  the  likeness  between  them  was  greater  than  I  could  have  wished.  As 
the  Latin  copy  was  in  the  very  title  announced  to  be  a  fragment,  the  Italian,  too,  was  frag- 
mentary throughout.  After  some  elucidations  of  his  earlier  youth,  the  narrative  took  a  leap 
at  once  to  the  election  and  first  transactions  of  Alexander  in  the  pontificate. 

Seeking  and  wanting  make  us  on\y  move  ea{;er  to  find :  I  made  inquiries  in  all  qnarters. 
Another  copy  was  found  at  iVie  A\\lan\Y\\)tsx>;,W\.^^cA^^^xKt,^«&V)^tf.Ct«^^entary. 
By  thiM  time,  I  thougUt  I  mu»tcoutenlTiv^*«Al'«A>>^'«'*a»'^^'^»^^V«^«^ 
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biompby  of  Pallavkini,  I  found  quoted  only  a  fra^ent  of  this  history,  and  from  the  same 
books  that  were  already  known  to  me.  At  last,  in  the  Corsiui  (library),  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  stumble  upon  one  that  was  more  complete.  This  is  the  one  whose  title  I  have 
given  above,  in  two  large  folio  volumes. 

Here  the  work  bears  Pidlavicini's  name  in  the  front,  and  proceeds  without  a  break  to  the 
second  chapter  of  the  sixth  book.  In  this  form  it  first  deserves  to  be  seriously  attended  to 
and  made  use  of  for  the  history  of  that  time. 

The  first  book  comprises  the  earlier  history  of  Alexander  VII. 


**  Stirne,  parentelle,  natali,  fanciuUeisa  di 
Flabio  Cnigi : — studj.  awenimenti  della  pue- 
ritia : — Btnioy  filosofld  e  legali :  amicitie  parti- 
eoiari." 


[The  family,  the  kindred,  the  birth,  the 
infancy  of  Fabio  Chigi:— the  studies  and 
occurrences  of  his  boyhood : — ^his  philosophic 
cal  and  legal  studies;  his  private  friendships.] 

An  being  chapters  which  the  first  copy  also  contains  both  in  Latin  and  Italian,  but  to 
which  the  Corsini  copy  further  adds : 

mm      A  *  *  ^  *  &  *  •  •  •  •  a  . 


"Asioui  et  esercitii  pii: — vicelegatione  di 
Ferrara  sotto  Saochetti :— uundatura  di  Co- 
kmia." 


[Pious  deeds  and  exercises : — vice-legation 
of  Ferrara  under  Sacchetti :  — nuncioship  of 
Cologne.] 

The  second  book  then  proceeds  to  relate  the  government  of  Innocent  X.,  and  the  share 
tiMt  Chigi  took  in  it,  in  fourteen  chapters,  down  to  the  conclave. 

In  the  third  we  have  the  commencement  of  the  pontificate.  A  general  view  of  the  state  of 
Europe  of  the  church's  states,  the  first  economical  regulations :  referring  likewise  to  the 
iAmti  VaeabUi.  The  conversion  of  queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  which  is  handled  copiously 
and  eon  amore,  I  consider  as  respects  this  last,  that  when  it  has  been  maintained,  as 
Arckenholta,  in  his  Mimoiresde  Christine,  iv.,  38,  represents,  that  Pallavicini  had  written  an 
Hiatmin  di  Ckrittina  retjfina  di  Suezia — this  assumption  rested  on  an  obscure  knowledge  of 
^is  fragment.    TW  conversion  is  accounted  for  in  the  Latin  copy  in  the  following  maimer: 


"In  libris  TuUii  de  natura deorum  animad- 
TOtena  veram  xeligionem  nonnisi  unam,  om- 
nea  falaas  esse  posse,  super  hac  purte  diu  mul- 
tmnquecogitandola^ravit.^  SoUicita  quoque 
fiitt  dubitare  de  liberorum  operum  bonorum 
praTommque  discrimine,  nisi  quantum  alia 
adubria  mundo  sunt,  alia  i>emiciosa,  cujus- 
Bodi  naturalia  sunt,et  de  divinae  providentiae 
cara  vel  incuria  drca  humanas  actiones,  deque 
Toluntate  divina  uum  certum  cultum  et  sta- 
tiitam  fidem  requirat.  Nullus  fuit  nobilis 
antor  qui  ea  de  re  scripsisset,  quem  ilia  non 
perinstraret,  non  vir  apprime  doctus  hamm 
lemm  in  borealibus  plagis  cum  quo  sermo- 
cinari  non  studeret.  £t  proclivis  interdum 
ftiit  ad  opinandum,  satis  esse  suae  regionis 
piJam  colere  religionem,  caeterum  vivere  con- 
TC&ienter  naturae.  Ad  extremum  in  hanc 
menit  sententiam,  deum,  hoc  est  optimum, 
ijmino  quovis  pejorem  fore  si  conscientiae 
BKHTsibus  acribns  sed  falsis  humanum  genus 
oniversum  crudaret,  si  mortalibus  ab  eodem 
inaita  notione  communi  ^ta  sibi  esse  eonim 
aacrifida  eommque  votis  aunuere  nihil  ea 
cuscta  curaret."  .... 


[Noticing  in  TuUy's  books  on  the  nature 
of  the  gods,  that  one  religion  only  could  be 
true  but  that  all  might  be  false,  on  that  part 
she  laboured  much  and  long  as  the  subject  of 
her  meditations.  She  was  also  led,  in  her 
anxiety,  to  doubt  of  any  difference  in  free 
works,  good  and  bad,  except  what  arises  from 
some  being  salutary  to  the  world,  others  per- 
nidous,  of  which  sort  natural  ones  are,  and 
concerning  the  care  or  indifference  of  divine 
providence  with  respect  to  human  actions, 
and  respecting  the  divine  will,  whether  it  re- 
quires a  certain  worship  and  fixed  faith.  There 
was  no  great  author  who  had  written  on  that 
subject  whom  she  did  not  read,  no  man  excel- 
lently learned  on  those  matters  in  the  coon- 
tries  of  the  north  with  whom  she  did  not 
eagerly  seek  to  converse  about  them.  Mean- 
while she  leant  to  the  opinion  that  it  was 
enough  for  her  openly  to  follow  the  religion 
of  her  own  country,  and  for  the  rest  to  live 
according  to  nature.  At  last  she  came  to  this 
opinion  that  God,  that  is  the  best  of  beings, 
would  be  worse  than  any  tyrant  were  he  to 
torture  the  whole  human  race  with  keen  but 
false  stings  of  consdence ;  and  if  after  having 
implanted  the  general  notion  in  mortals  that 
thdr  sacrifices  are  grateful  to  him,  and  that 
he  assents  to  their  vows,  he  were  to  pay  no 
regard  to  these  things ] 

In  the  fourth,  which  in  the  Latin  and  the  older  copies  appears  only  in  part,  the  author 
begins  with  the  odling  of  the  nephews.  "Bageioni  cfae  pcrsuasero  al  papa  ^  chiamare  i 
nepotL  Discorsi  di  Koma."— [Reasons  that  inauced  the  pope  to  call  the  nephews.  What 
was  said  at  Rome.]  So  far  is  it  from  being  true,  that  the  pen  dropt  from  Pallavicini's 
band  when  he  came  to  this  subject,  that  on  the  contrary  he  discusses  at  full  length  the 
occurrence  itself,  and  the  opinion  entertained  respecting  it,  at  Rome. — Uueen  Christina's 
drcnmstances  in  Rome.    The  support  granted  her  by  the  poi)e. 


1  Thh  patMst  to  flnt  madt  clear  on  compaTlng  Cle.  d.  n.  <L  I.,  e.  U.  (to  vb^ch  Oravert,  Chrtotioa  R.  89,  adrerta). 
I  vorda  art  "Opiafones  (d«  rvbtu  diTinU)  ouin  tam  variae  liut  tair.que  inter  m  diMidentes,  alteram  fieri  profeeto 
ok  eanuD  nulla,  alteniin  eertc  noo  potest  ut  plus  una  verm  ■it."  [Steing  that  opinions  (on  divine  thing*)  are 
M  varfcraa  and  m  hieoniittent  with  eaeh  other,  one  thing  majr  be  that  none  of  thcae  (opinion*)  to  true,  another.  It  can- 
no*  ba  tlMt  mora  than  one  to  true]  Here,  too,  we  ace  the  character  of  PallavieinI'*  hlitoriography ;  he  roblead*.  a* 
if  purpowiy,  jel  eludes  the  error— (lit.  ^ajr*  ai  bo-peep  (MnMdtt)  to  orwr ;  i. «..  I  viiVV"**  ^Ma'M^  *i^^\bB<M>&>«» 
ba  SQttvlslid  ard9lU)tr*t0  ikcept'ea.—TM. 
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*'Ja  rnina,  ch*  era  Tissata  con  qaella  pro- 
di^it^  U  quale  impoTerisce  senxa  il  piacere 
e  r  honore  di  spendere  e  che  si  esercitif  non 
in  dare  ma  in  lasciarsi  rubare,  nel  tempo 
della  sua  dimora  haveva  impegnato  tutte  le 
poje  con  la  speranza  delle  future  rimesse,  nh 

Ser  cin  li  restava  un  scudo  onde  provedere  al 
estinato  viaggio.  Ferb,  sicome  la  necesritil 
Tince  la  vergo^a,  conveune  che  ella  n  facesae 
Tiolensa  in  dimandar  soccorso  al  pontefioe, 
ma  nelle  maniere  piil  lontaue  che  aeppe  dal 
iimosinare :  e  perche  lalettera  non  arrossiace, 
il  preg6  per  mezzo  di  qucata  a  fare  che  alcuii 
mercante  le  preataase  danaro  con  promesaa 
d'  intern  reatitutione." 


[The  queen,  who  liad  liTcd  with  that  fm- 
digality  which  impovenahes  without  eithvr 
the  pleasure  or  honour  of  spending^  and  w)» 
practised  not  giving  away,  out  allowing  ha- 
self  to  be  robbed,  daring  the  time  of  her 
stay  pledged  all  her  jewda  in  hope  of  figitae 
remittances,  nor  by  this  did  there  icmaia  a 
acndo  whence  to  fwoTide  fat  her  anointed 
journey.  Accordingly,  aeeiiig  that  neoeanty 
conquers  shame,  it  was  Deoeasaiy  that  dis 
should  do  yiolence  to  herself  tqr  solifitiBg 
asaiatance  from  the  pope,  but  in  the  remotot 
manner  ahe  could  contrive  from  asking 
alma :  and  because  a  letter  did  not  make  her 
blush,  ahe  besought  him  by  that  method  to 
contrive  tliat  aome  merchant  ahould  give 
her  mouev  with  the  promise  of  complete  le* 
stitution.J 

It  did  not  aecm  to  the  pope  very  honourable  to  take  npon  himself  the  whole  burthen  of 
the  debt  as  aurety,  without  further  advantage.  He  preferred  cauaing  to  be  handed  over  to 
her,  through  a  confidential  member  of  a  religioua  order,  probably  FaUavidni  hinuelt  toge- 
ther with  some  golden  and  ailver  coins  that  had  been  atruck  at  that  time  on  the  occaaioD  «f 
her  entrance,  a  purse  containing  10,000  ac,  aa  a  preaent,  "  con  escnsame  la  pocheiaa  per 
r  angustia  dell'  erario ''  [with  an  excuse  for  the  smallness  of  the  amount  ou  the  gromid  of 
the  straits  of  the  treasury].  "La  reina  nel  ringpratiare  pianae  alle  volte  per  qoelU  mistnra 
d'  affetti  che  aorgono  in  queati  caai." — [The  queen  in  thanking  him  wept  at  times  from  tiiose 
mingled  feelings  which  such  cases  usually  csU  forth.]  To  the  restoration  of  the  Jesuit 
order  in  Venice  also,  Fallavicini  devotes  elucidations,  quite  in  the  tone  that  we  'have  pa- 
oeived  in  his  hiatory  of  the  council  of  Trent. 

There  follows  then,  in  the  fifth  book,  the  hiatory  of  the  year  1657.  Promotions  to  the 
cardinalahip.  Buildings  in  S.  Maria  del  Popolo,  della  Face,  and  on  St.  Peter's  Place.— 
Queen  Christina  in  France.    Monaldeschi,  whose  catastrophe  is  here  relat«>d  as  follows. 


"  Mentre  la  rcgina  si  trattencva  In  Fontana- 
blb,  Ludovico,  il  fratcUo  di  lui  (Fr.  Mar.  Scntin- 
elli),  emulo  nella  gratia  della  pndroiia  di  Gian 
Binaldo  Monaldeschi  principal  gentil'  huomo 
di  questi  paesi,  per  notitie,  come  si  disse,  man- 
dategli  di  Roma  dal  prcnomiuato  fratello,  sco- 
perse  a  lei  alcuni  trattati  del  Monaldcachi  per 
cui  Ic  appariva  poco  fcdele :  onde  ella  dopo  ha- 
verlo  coDvinto  e  trattanc  dalla  sua  bocca  la 
confcssionc  gli  diede  uu'  hora  solamentedi  spa- 
tio  per  provedcre  alia  coscienza  con  l'  opera 
d'  un  sacerdote,  e  di  poi,  cio  che  appena  le 
sarcbbe  stato  pennesso  in  Stocholm  quando 
vi  domiuava,  il  fh  uccidcre  per  mano  dell*  is- 
tcsao  suo  emulo.** 


[While  the  queen  was  amusing^  herself  it 
Fontaincbleau,  Lewis,  the  brother  of  him 
(Fr.  Mar.  Scntinelli),  a  rival  in  the  favour  of 
the  mistress  of  Gian  Rinaldo  Monaldesdii 
principal  gentleman  of  those  countries,  by 
means  of  intimations,  as  it  was  said,  sent  to 
him  from  Rome  by  his  forenamed  brother, 
revealed  to  her  some  dealings  of  Monaldes- 
chi by  which  he  sppeared  to  her  far  from 
faithful :  accordingly,  after  having  convicted 
him  and  drawn  a  confession  from  his  month, 
she  gave  him  only  an  hour's  time  to  provide 
for  his  conscience  with  the  aid  of  a  priest, 
and  afterwards,  what  wonld  hardly  have  beai 
allowed  her  in  Stockholm  when  she  reigned 
there,  she  caused  him  to  be  slain  by  the  hand 
of  his  said  rival.] 

In  the  sixth  book  the  author  recurs  to  internal  Roman  affairs.  He  breaks  off  with  the 
institutions  with  respect  to  the  prclature  for  which  Alexander  demanded  a  fixed  amount  of 
revenues. 

But  even  this,  the  most  complete  copy  of  this  biography,  far  from  comprises  the  pope's 
whole  life. 


I 


131. 

Paolo  Casnti  ad  Alcssandro  VII.  sopra  la  regina  di  Succia,— [Paul  Casati  to  Alexander  VII. 
on  the  queen  of  Sweden.]     (Bibl.  Alb.) 

^laliTies  aud  Casati  were  the  two  Jesuits  who  were  dispatched  by  the  general  of  the  order 
to  Stockholm,  to  convert  the  queen. 

A  private  account  of  this  expedition,  written  by  Malines,  is  to  be  found  in  Arckenholtz, 
Tom.  IV.,  App.  n.  27. 

Ca^ftti  presented  a  far  more  copious,  and,  so  to  sny,  official  report  to  Alexander  VTI. :  a 
document  written  expressly  for  the  purpose:  "Alia  Santita  di  N"  Sigiiore  Alcssandro  Vll." 
[To  the  holiness  of  our  lord  Alexander  VII.],  dated  from  the  collegio  Romano,  5th  Dec 
1655, — and  subscribed  "Delia  S"  V«  umilissimo  scrvitore  ed  obedientissiuio  liglio  in  X" 
Paolo  Casati  ddla  Comnagnia  di  Gcsii "  [From  your  holincss's  most  humble  servant  and 
mn$t  obedient  son  in  Christ  Paul  Casati  of  the  Company  of  Jcsua],  which  brings  out  more 
thoroughly  nnd  aatisfactoriW  tVie  paTtvcuXax  iea.tvkTe*  ol  Vtt,ei  cas.^. 
"Per  ubbidirc  "  [In  obedience  to^,  \\«i\icg\via,  "ai  ccma  ^\N  .^.^Jaa  >>»,  ^ic9&!&ienj»\  uiia 
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bre^-e  memoria  di  quello  6  pasMto  nella  risolutionc  presa  dalla  re^na  Christina  di  Suecia 
di  rinonciare  il  re^^o  per  rendeni  cattolica,  sono  neeessitato  fanni  un  passo  a  dietro  per 
•piegame  1'  oocasione,  conjhrme  alle  notitie  havute  dalla  bocca  delta  stetaa  regina,  aUa  quale 
mi  aasienro  noa  sia  per  esaere  se  non  di  gusto  che  la  S**  Vostra  sia  del  tutto  sinceramentc 
informata  "  [the  tugrestions  of  your  holiness,  who  have  desired  to  have  a  brief  memoir  of 
what  has  passed  in  the  resolution  taken  by  the  queen  of  Sweden  to  renounce  her  kingdom 
to  make  herself  a  catholic,  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  taking  a  step  backwards  that  I  may 
explain  the  occasion,  in  conformity  with  the  notices  had  from  *he  mouth  of  the  »aid  queen, 
to  whom  I  am  sure  it  will  be  far  from  disagreeable  that  your  holiness  should  be  candidly 
informed  of  all]. 

The  first  notices  of  the  earlier  period  are  not,  however,  of  mnch  importance:  the  author 
bas  no  right  comprehension  of  the  state  of  things  iu  Sweden :  he  first  becomes  interesting 
where  he  speaks  of  religious  matters. 


"  Harendo  acquistato  tanto  di  cognitione, 
eomindb  &r  ridessione  che  molte  delle  cose 
della  setta  Lnterana,  in  cui  era  stata  allevata, 
non  potcTano  sussistere,  e  cominciando  ad 
eaamuarle,  piii  le  teneva  inconvenienti. 
Quindi  comindb  con  piii  diligensa  a  studiare 
nelle  cose  della  reli^one  e  delle  controversie, 
e  trovando  che  quella  in  cui  era  nudrita  non 
haveva  apparenza  di  vera,  si  diede  con  stra- 
ordinaria  curiositi  ad  informarsi  di  tutte  et 
ft  ponderare  la  difficolt^  di  ciascuna.  Im- 
piegb  in  questo  lo  spatio  di  cinque  anni  in- 
circa,  con  ^nde  perturbatione  interna 
d'  animo,  poiche  non  trovava  dove  fermarsi : 
e  misuraudo  ogui  cosa  con  discorso  mera- 
mente  humano,  parevale  che  molte  cose  po- 
tcsaero  essere  mere  inventioni  politiche  per 
trattenere  la  gente  pid  semplice :  e  degl'  ar- 
gomenti  che  auelli  d'  una  setta  si  servono 
contro  d'  un'  altra,  ella  si  serviva  per  ritor- 
cerii  contro  quella  stessa :  cosl  paragonava  le 
cose  di  Mos^  nel  popolo  Kbreo  a  cio  che  fece- 
Maometto  ne^li  Araoi.  Dal  che  nasceva  che 
non  trovava  alcnna  religioue  che  vera  le  pa- 
resse.  Et  io  I'ho  molte  volte  udita  che  s'  ac- 
cusara  d'  essere  stata  troppo  profana  in  vo- 
lere  investigare  i  pid  alti  misteij  della  di- 
vinity :  poiche  non  ha  lasciato  a  dietro  alcun 
nistero  della  nostra  fedc  che  non  habbia 
Toluto  esaminare,  mentre  cereava  di  quietare 
r  anima  sua  con  trovare  fiiialmente  una  re- 
HgiMie,  essendo  che  ogni  sorte  di  libro  che 
trattassc  di  cosa  apparteneiUe  a  cib,  ella  leg- 
geva,  le  capitarono  auclic  niolte  cose  degli 
•ntichi  e  de'  gcntili  e  d'  atbci.  E  9e  bene 
ella  non  giunse  mai  a  tal  cecit^  che  dubitasse 
dell'  csistenza  di  dio  e  sua  unit^  con  fame 
concetto  come  di  cosa  moggiore  di  tutte  le 
nitre,  pure  si  lascib  empire  la  mcnte  di  molte 
difficolttli,  delle  quali  poi  varie  volte  discor- 
re^imo.  E  fiualmente  non  trovava  altra  con- 
chitisione  se  non  che  nell'  estemo  conveniva 
far  cio  che  fanno  gl*  altri,  stimando  tutte  le 
cose  indiflerenti,  e  non  iroportar  pii  scguir 
questa  che  qucU'  altra  religione  o  setta,  e 
bastar  di  non  far  cosa  che  fosse  contro  il  dct- 
tame  della  raginnc  e  di  cui  la  persoua  potesse 
ana  volta  arrossirsi  d*  haverla  fatta.  Con 
questo  s'  and6  qualche  tempo  govemando,  e 
parevale  d'  haver  trovato  qualche  riposo, 
massime  che  haveva  scopertc  altre  persoiic 
(aiiche  chiamate  di  lontano)  da  lei  stiniate 
per  dotte  e  savie  essere  di  poco  diffcrcnte 
parere,  giacche  erano  fnori  nella  vera  rcli- 
gionc  cattoli'^'a  da  loro  riprovata  sin  dalla  fan- 
ciuUesza.  Ma  il  sigiiore  iddio,  che  voleva 
havere  misericordia  della  regina  n6  lasciarla 
perire  negl'  errori  ^ell'  in  telletto,  giacche  per 
r  altra  parte  haveva  ottima  volontk  c  desi- 
Aetio  di  couoKcre  U  vero  e  ucli'  oprare  tal- 


[Having  acquired  so  much  knowledge,  she 
began  to  reflect  that  many  of  the  things  of 
the  Lutheran  sect,  in  which  she  had  been 
brought  up,  could  not  be,  and  beginning  to 
examme  them,  the  more  she  held  them  to  be 
unsuitable.  Ilence  she  began  with  more 
diligence  to  study  in  matters  of  reli^on  and 
controversies,  and  finding  that  that  m  which 
she  had  been  nursed,  had  not  the  appearance 
of  the  true,  she  gave  herself  with  extraordin- 
ary curiosity  to  acquaint  herself  with  all  and 
to  weigh  the  difficulties  of  each.  She  spent 
about  five  years  at  this  task,  with  great  in- 
ternal perturbation  of  mind,  seeing  she  found 
no  settled  ground  of  conviction:  and  pon- 
dering every  thing  with  merely  human  dis- 
course (of  reason),  it  seemed  to  her  that 
many  things  might  be  mere  political  inven- 
tions for  the  amusement  of  the  simplest 
people :  and  she  applied  the  arguments 
which  those  of  one  sect  employ  against 
another,  in  twisting  them  against  that  sect 
itself:  thus  she  compared  the  things  of 
Moses  among  the  Hebrews  with  those  done 
with  Mahomet  among  the  Arabs.  The  re- 
sult of  which  was  that  she  found  no  religion 
that  seemed  to  her  to  be  true.  And  I  have 
many  times  heard  her  accuse  herself  of  hav- 
ing been  too  profane  in  wishing  to  trace  out 
the  deepest  mysteries  of  the  divinity :  seeing 
she  left  no  mystery  of  our  faith  which  she 
would  not  fain  have  examined,  iu  her  en- 
deavours to  quiet  her  mind  with  the  final 
discovery  of  a  religion,  it  being  so  that  she 
read  every  sort  of  book  that  treated  of  mat- 
ters relating  to  that,  and  further,  there  fell 
in  her  way  many  things  of  the  ancients,  and 
of  the  heathens  and  atheists.  And  albeit 
she  never  went  so  far  as  to  fall  into  the 
blindness  of  doubting  of  the  existence  of 
God  and  his  unity,  together  with  the  con- 
ception of  him  as  greater  than  aU  things 
else,  she  yet  allowed  her  mind  to  be  filled 
with  many  difficulties,  about  which  after- 
wards we  discoursed  at  various  times.  And 
finally,  she  found  no  other  conclusion  beyond 
this  that  in  outward  tilings  it  was  fitting  to 
do  as  others  did,  considering  all  things  in- 
different, and  that  it  mattered  not  m  hethcr 
one  followed  this  or  the  other  religion  or 
sect,  and  that  it  sufficed  that  one  did  nothing 
contrary  to  the  maxims  of  the  country,  and 
which  one  could  at  anytime  blush  for  havin;; 
done.  With  this  she  went  on  governing  for 
some  time,  and  seemed  to  have  found  some 
repose,  chii-fly  as  she  had  discovered  other 
persons  (called  also  from  a  distance)  whom 
she  looked  upon  as  learned  and  wiae^  to 
be  of  muc\v  XYic  %avafc  «^\\!asa\,  ivasfc  ^\>st 
wctc  out  ol  \\it  U\\t  cs^O^e  TeCVB^-CKl  V»g^v>P 
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mente  n  lasciava  guidare  dal  lume  della  retta 
ngione,  che  piil  Yolte  m'  ha  assicurato  di  non 
haver  mai  fatto  cosa  che  guidicaase  non  doversi 
fue  n&  di  cui  posaa  arrossirsene  (che  queste 
aono  le  sue  formole  di  pariare),  comindb  a 
fiurle  apprendere  che  do?e  si  tratta  della  sa- 
lute eterna  deir  auima»  ogn'  altro  interesae 
deve  cedere  e  che  l*  errore  in  com  tanto  im- 
portaute  b  d'  eterno  pregiuditio :  onde  lipi- 
gli6  di  nuoTO  il  pensiere  che  dovea  esservi 
qualche  religione,  e  posto  che  V  huomo  do- 
TCTA  havere  pure  una  religione,  tra  tutte 
quelle  che  si  sapeva  fossero  nel  mondo,  ninna 
le  sembraTa  piu  ragioncTole  della  cattolica : 
perci6  facendoai  piil  attenta  riflessione,  trov6 
che  li  suoi  dogmi  e  istituti  non  sono  coal 
sciocchi  come  li  ministrl  luterani  (li  chiamano 
pastor!)  vorriano  far  credere." 


bated  by  them  from  infancy.  But  the  Lord 
Gody  who  desired  to  hare  mer^  <m  the  ^leeii, 
did  not  leave  her  to  perish  in  errors  of  the 
understanding,  aeeing  on  the  other  hand 
that  she  had  the  utmoat  willingness  and  de* 
sire  to  know  the  truth,  and  in  acting  thv 
followed  the  light  of  right  reason,  ao  as  oftea 
to  have  assured  me  thu  she  had  never  doae 
anything  that  she  judged  she  ought  not  to 
do,  or  for  which  she  <xmld  blush  (for  thew 
are  her  own  modes  of  ezpressiui^  herself),  I 
began  to  make  her  apprehend  that  where  Uie 
etmial  salvation  of  the  soul  was  in  qnestioi^ 
every  other  interest  ought  to  3ridd,  and  tint 
error  in  a  matter  of  so  much,  importance  is 
of  eternal  prqudioe :  accordingly  sne  recurred 
to  the  idea  that  there  must  be  some  rdSgkxib 
and  assuming  that  man  ought  certainly  to 
have  a  religion,  among  all  that  were  known 
to  be  in  the  world,  none  seemed  to  her  more 
reasonable  than  the  catholic :  therefore  re- 
flecting upon  it  more  attentively,  she  found 
that  its  d(^mas  and  institutions  were  not  so 
foolish  as  the  Lutheran  ministers  (they  csU 
them  pastors)  would  have  her  believe.] 

Now,  as  we  cannot  give  admission  to  the  whole  work,  the  following  minute  account  of 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Jesuits  with  the  queen,  may  suffice. 


"Partiti  d'  Hamburg  doppo  due  giomate 
a  Rendsburg  ci  accompa^ammo  col  siguor 
Lenatore  Rosenhan,  che  ritomava  in  Suecia, 
e  con  lui  andammo  sino  a  Roschilt,  dove 
sono  sepolti  li  re  di  Danimarca,  toltone  8. 
Canute,  il  cui  capo  6  a  Ringstede.  Egli  tir^ 
dritto  a  Elsenor  per  passare  lo  stretto,  e  noi 
andammo  a  Coppenhagcu.  Q,ucsta  co^i- 
tionc  fatta  col  sig*  Rosenhan  ci  giovt^  poi  in 
Stockholm  per  esser  meno  sospetti :  e  la  re- 
gina  un  giomo  dicendo^U  cUc  non  sapeva 
che  concetto  dovesse  farsi  di  auci  due  Itali- 
ani,  egli  disse  che  non  v'  era  di  che  temcre,  che 
erano  buona  i^nte,  e  ci  us6  scmprc  gran  cor- 
tesia.  Hebbimo  pure  fortuna  nel  viaggio 
d*  unirci  per  alcune  giomate  col  gencrale 
Wachtmeister  gran  scudicre  del  regno,  il 
quale  parimcnte  ci  fu  di  non  poca  utility : 
perche  essendo  noi  giunti  in  Stockholm  alii 
24  di  Febbraro  conforme  lo  stile  antico,  et 
havendo  io  il  giomo  seguente  cercato  di  parlare 
a  Gio.  Holm,  valletto  di  camera  di  Sua  Maesth, 
per  essere  introdotto  a  presentare  la  Icttera 
liutami  in  Roma  dal  padre  vicario  geueralc,  n^ 
liaveudolo  trovato,  la  sera  detto  generale  fu 
occasioue  che  Sua  Maestk  sapesae  il  mio  ar- 
rivo.  Mentre  atava  la  regina  ceuando,  due 
cavolieri  ai  lamcutavano  che  faceva  freddo,  e  il 
generale  Waclitmeister  gli  8grid<\  diccndo 
che  non  havcvauo  tanta  paura  del  freddo  due 
Italian!  venuti  in  aua  corapagiiia.  Udl  la 
regina  queata  contesa,  e  interrogatoli  di  che 
contenueasero,  udito  c)i'  cbbe  eaacre  venuti 
due  Italian!,  richieac  a'  craiio  musici :  ma  ria- 
pondendo  il  gencrale  che  erano  due  galaut' 
huomini  che  andavano  vedendo  il  paese,  Sua 
M**  disse  che  per  ogni  mode  1!  voleva  vedcre. 
Noi  aubito  fummo  avviaati  di  tutto  cio  ed 
eaortati  ad  aiidare  il  giomo  aeguentc  alia 
cortc :  anzi  dal  aig*  Zaccaria  Grimani  nobilc 
Veneto  xi  fummo  condotti  la  mattina  aegu- 
ente  c  introdotti  a  aalutnrc  il  conte  Magnua 
dc  la  Gardie  primo  miniatro  di  Sua  M**  per 
otteuerc  per  mezzo  auo  V  honore  Ai  bacx&x ' 


[Setting  out  firom  Hamburg  after  having 
spent  two  days  at  Rendsburg,  we  went  in 
company  with  the  lord  senator  Rosenhan 
who  was  returning  to  Sweden,  and  with  him 
we  went  as  far  as  Roschilt  where  the  kings 
of  Denmark  are  buried,  with  the  exception 
of  St.  Canute,  whose  head  is  at  Ring^ede. 
He  went  direct  to  Elainore  to  pass  the 
straits,  and  we  to  Copenhagen.  This  ac- 
quaintanceship made  with  lord  Rosenhan, 
was  of  much  use  to  ua  afterwarda  in  Stock- 
holm by  making  us  less  suspected:  aud  the 
queen  happening  one  day  to  say  to  him  that 
ane  knew  not  what  to  think  of  those  two 
Italians,  he  aaid  there  was  no  need  of  being 
afraid  of  them,  that  they  were  good  people, 
and  he  always  showed  us  great  courtesy. 
We  were  fortunate  enough  on  our  journey  to 
join  company  for  some  days  with  general 
Wachtmeister  grand  armour*bearer  of  the 
kingdom,  who  waa  equally  of  no  small  use  tons: 
for  as  we  reached  Stockholm  on  the  24th  of 
February,  old  aty  le,  and  aa  on  the  day  following, 
I  sought  to  apeak  to  John  Holm,  her  Majesty's 
valet-de-chambre,  in  order  to  be  introduced  to 
preacnt  the  letter  given  me  in  Rome  by  the 
father  vicar-geucnu,  and  not  having  found 
him,  in  the  evening  the  aaid  general  was  the 
occasion  of  her  Majesty  knowing  of  my  ar- 
rival. While  the  queen  waa  at  supper,  two 
knights  complained  of  ita  being  cold,  and 
general  Wachtmeiatcr  called  out  to  them 
that  two  Italiana  who  had  come  along  with 
him,  were  not  ao  much  afraid  of  cold.  'Die 
queen  overheard  thia  contention,  and  having 
aaked  what  they  were  contending  about,  on 
hearing  of  the  arrival  of  two  Itsdiana,  aaked 
if  they  were  muaiciana :  but  on  the  general 
replying  that  they  were  two  gentlemen  who 
had  come  to  see  the  country,  her  Majesty 
replied  that  she  wished  by  all  means  to  see 
them.  We  were  suddenly  adv!se<l  of  all  this 
and  recommended  to  go  on  the  day  following 
lo  \^cwi  cav«\.\  ^vi,"«t  >»cete  convoyed  thither 
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•ccolse  e  d  asaicurb  che  Sua  M**  1*  hayria  ha- 
vuto  molto  a  caro.    Era  Y  hora  del  praiiso, 

Jjuando  la  r^ina  uici  nel  Vierkant,  e  noi 
iimmo  awisati  d'  accostarci  a  Sua  M%  e  ba- 
ciatale  la  mano  fecimo  un  piccolo  compli- 
meoto  in  Italiano  (che  cosl  ella  haveva  co- 
mandato,  se  bene  ci  aveva  fatto  ayvisare 
ch'  ETeria  risposto  in  Francese,  riacche  noi 
r  intendevamo)  proportionato  sdl  apparenxa 
del  penouagjpoche  rappresentaTamo :  et  ella 
con  grandiMima  bcnigiiiti  lispose.  Subito 
a'  invib  il  maresciallo  della  corte  e  con  lui 
tutti  li  caTalieri  verso  la  sala  dove  stava  pre- 
parata  la  tavula,  ed  io  mi  trovai  immediata- 
mente  d'  avanti  alia  regina.  Ella,  che  la 
notte  ripensando  alii  due  Italiani  e  faceudo 
lifleasione  che  appunto  era  il  fine  di  Febbraro, 
circa  il  qual  tempo  da  Roma  se  Y  era  scritto 
che  saressimo  giunti,  era  venuta  in  sospetto 
che  noi  fossimo  quelli  che  aapettava,  auando 
fossimo  poco  loutani  dalla  j)orta  e  che  gik 
tutti  erano quasi  usciti  dal  vierkant, mi disse 
•ottovoce :  '  forse  Toi  havete  qualche  lettera 
per  me/  ed  io  sensa  roltarmi  che  si ;  soggi- 
unse :  '  non  ne  parlate  con  alcuno.'  Mentre 
noi  il  dopo  pranso  stavamo  sopra  cio  che  era 
a^uito  discorrendo,  ecco  supragiunge  uno 
che  in  Francese  ci  fa  varii  complimenti,  poi 
a'  avranxa  a  dimandarci  se  haveriamo  lettere 
per  Sua  M**.  Io  cominciai  subito  a  dar  ris- 
poste  ambigue,  che  non  havevamo  negotii, 
che  non  havevamo  letterc  di  raccomandatione 
etc.,  sin  a  tanto  che  egli  alia  fine  dissc  )^er 
ordine  tutto  quello  che  nel  breve  c  fortuito 
colloqnio  m'  haveva  detto  la  regina.  AUora 
m'  accorsi  che  da  lei  sola  poteva  esser  man- 
dato :  pure  per  maggior  sicureua  Io  richiesi 
del  suo  nome,  ed  udito  che  ^U  era  Gio. 
Holm,  gli  conscgnai  la  lettera.  Xa  mattina 
aeguente,  quasi  due  hore  prima  del  tempo 
aolito  d'  andar  alU  corte,  ci  avvi^u  Gio.  Holm 
die  Sua  M**  voleva  parlarci.  Subito  an  dam- 
mo:  e  appena  craiio  entrati  nel  Vierkant, 
dove  era  solo  1'  ofllciale  di  guardia,  quaiulo 
nsd  la  regina,  e  mostrb  di  meravigliarsi,  si 
perche  non  fosse  ivi  ancora  alcuno  de'  cava- 
glieri,  si  perche  noi  fossimo  stati  i  primi 
nell'  andare:  e  dopo  haverci  interrogati  d'  al- 
cnne  poche  cose  intomo  al  nostro  viaggio, 
ndendo  Y  ofiidale,  gli  dimandb  se  fosse  com- 
parso  alcuno  de'  segretarii,  e  rispoudciido 
quegli  che  no,  comandolU  andasse  a  chiamare 
nno  di  loro,  e  non  iomh  che  dopo  uu'  hora. 
Partito  che  ei  fu,  cominci6  Sua  M**  con  cor- 
tesissime  parole  a  ringratiarci  della  fatica 
preta  da  noi  per  sua  cagione  nel  viaggio,  ci 
aasicurb  che  qualunque  pericolo  potesse  oc- 
oorrere  d'  essere  scoperti,  non  temessimo, 
perche  non  haveria  permcsso  havessimo  male 
alcuno.  C  incaricb  il  segreto  n^  ci  fidassimo 
di  persona,  additandoci  nominatamente  al- 
cuni  de*  quali  dubitava  potessimo  havere  con- 
fidenu  in  progresso  di  tempo :  ci  diede  spe- 
rania  che  havendo  ella  sodisfattionc  il  nostro 
viaggio  non  saria  stato  indamo :  c'  iuterrogb 
dell'  arrivo  del  padre  Maccdo  e  come  noi 
fossimo  stati  eletti  per  andare  colk:  ci  rac- 
cont^  come  fosse  siicceduta  la  parteuza  del 
padre  Maccdo. . .  ." 


tian,  on  the  following  moniin<r,  and  intro- 
duced to  pay  our  respects  to  Count  Magnus 
de  la  Gardie,  her  Majesty's  prime  minister, 
in  order  by  his  intervention  to  obtain  the 
honour  of  kissing  her  Migesty's  hand:  he 
received  us  with  the  utmost  politeness,  and 
assured  us  that  her  M^esty  would  be  very 
glad  of  it.  It  was  the  nonr  of  dinner,  and 
the  queen  came  out  into  Vierkant  and  we 
were  recommended  to  accost  her  Majesty,  and 
having  kissed  her  hand,  we  made  a  short 
complimentary  address  in  Italian  (for  thus 
she  had  commanded,  although  she  had  caused 
it  to  be  intimated  to  us  that  she  would  reply 
in  French,  since  we  understood  it)  suitaole 
to  the  lustre  of  the  personage  whom  we  re- 
presented :  and  she  replied  with  the  utmost 
kindness.  Forthwith  slie  sent  the  marslial 
of  the  court  and  along  with  him  all  the 
knights  towards  the  hall  where  the  table  was 
set  out,  and  I  found  myself  in  the  queen's 
immediate  presence.  She  having  thought 
much  during  the  night  of  the  two  Italians 
and  rnflecting  that  it  was  exactly  the  end  of 
February,  about  which  time  it  had  been 
written  to  her  from  Rome  that  we  should 
arrive,  began  to  suspect  that  we  were  the 
persons  she  was  looking  for,  when  we  were 
not  very  far  from  the  door,  and  almost  all 
were  already  gone  out  of  Vierkant,  she  said 
to  me  in  a  low  tone :  'perhaps  you  have  some 
letter  for  me,'  and  I  without  turning  round 
said,  yes;  she  added;  'say  nothing  about  it 
to  any  one.'  While  after  dinner  we  stotKl 
talking  over  what  had  taken  place,  behold 
there  unexpectedly  arrived  one  who  paid  us 
various  compliments  in  French,  and  then 
stepped  forward  to  ask  if  we  had  letters  for 
her  Majesty.  I  began  forthwith  to  make 
equivocal  replies,  that  we  had  no  affairs  to 
transact,  had  no  letters  of  introduction,  etc., 
so  as  that  at  last  he  repeated  word  for  word 
all  that  in  the  short  casual  conversation  the 
queen  had  said  to  me.  It  then  struck  me 
tliat  he  could  have  been  sent  by  none  but 
her:  yet  for  greater  certainty  I  asked  him 
his  name,  and  hearing  that  he  was  John 
Holm,  I  handed  him  the  letter.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  about  two  hours  before  the 
usual  time  of  going  to  court,  John  Holm 
gave  us  notice  that  her  Majesty  wanted  to 
speak  with  us.  We  went  to  her  immediately, 
and  hardly  had  entered  Vierkant,  where  there 
was  only  the  officer  on  guard,  when  the  oueeu 
came  out,  and  expressed  surprise  both  be- 
cause none  of  the  knights  as  yet  were  there, 
and  because  we  were  tne  first  to  go  thither, 
and  after  having  asked  about  some  little  mat- 
ters relating  to  our  journey,  hearing  the 
officer,  she  asked  him  if  any  of  the  secre- 
taries had  made  their  apix-arance,  and  on  his 
answering  no,  she  told  liim  to  go  and  call 
one  of  them,  and  he  did  not  return  for  an 
hour.  On  his  departure  her  Majesty  began 
with  the  most  courteous  expressions  to  thank 
us  for  the  trouble  we  had  taken  in  coming, 
assured  us  that  whatever  danger  might  arim: 
from  being  discovered,  we  should  not  be 
afraid,  for  she  would  not  suffer  us  to  be  sub- 
jected to  anv  harm.  She  enjoined  on  us  se- 
crecy, and  that  we  should  trust  ourselves  to 
nobody,  pomVVnc  <iuX.  X<i  >»\w  taiqa.  vs.\»r.  ^ 
»  whom  aVie  dteaSeii  \e*\.^t  iowaJk^  t»^  ^^ 
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j  confidence  to  them  in  progreaa  of  time :  ihe 
!  led  us  to  hope  that  in  case  of  her  reoeiTiBS 
j  satisfitction,  our  journey  would  not  be  in 
vain :  she  asked  us  about  the  arriYal  of  fatiier 
Maoedo,  and  how  we  had  been  selected  for 
going  there :  she  reUted  how  the  d^artuie 
of  father  Macedo  had  taken  plue. .. . .  j 

132. 

Relatione  dcUa  corte  Bomana  del  CavaL  Corraro  1660. — [The  Cavalier  Corraro^s  report  w 
the  lloman  court,  1660.] 

In  point  of  fact  spleudid  hopes  had  been  entertained  of  Alexander  VII.  Court  and  state 
expected  their  restoration,  the  churcli  the  re-establishment  of  her  ancient  discipline  from 
liim :  accordino^ly,  general  wonder  aud  amazement  were  excited  on  his  bc^nnins  so  soon  to 
reign  just  as  his  predcce5Sors  had  done.  l*hc  favourable  opinion  entertained  <^  him  suddenly 
changed  into  a  vehement  disUke  to  him. 

The  first  ambassador  that  the  Venetians  had  in  Rome  after  that  congratulation  embassy, 
was  Jerome  Giustiniano.    His  dispatches  fall  in  the  year  1656.    He  died  of  the  plague. 

In  his  place  there  was  appointed  Auzolo  Corraro,  at  the  time  podesta  of  Padua.  He 
lingered  so  long  that  another  had  already  been  chosen  instead  of  him:  on  this,  however,  he 
hastened  to  Rome,  and  resided  there  Atom  1657  to  1659. 

The  report  which  he  preseuted  on  his  return  from  the  court,  turned  out  to  be  not  vciy 
favourable.    The  poiie  and  his  family  were  overwhelmed  with  censures. 

Meanwhile  it  is  unnecessary  for  us,  for  the  sake  of  one  particular  drcumatance,  to  give  a 
copious  extract  from  it. 

This  report  produced  so  lively  an  impression  that  it  immediately  found  its  way  into  the 
hands  of  the  public. 

A  French  translation  of  it  appeared  at  Leyden:  Relation  de  la  cour  de  Rome  foite  I'sn 
1661  (0),  auconseil  de  Pregadi  par  1*  excell"*  Seigneur  Angelo  Corraro  :—4:hes  Lorena,  1663, 
which,  wherever  I  have  compared  them,  fully  gives  the  meaning  of  the  Itsdian  ori^nal,  snd 
to  this  day  is  not  rare. 

It  was  printed  at  the  moment  when  Chigi's  quarrel  with  Crequi  had  attracted  general 
attention  at  Rome  :  the  publication  roust  have  served  to  inflame  public  opinion  against  tlie 
pope.    It  is  dedicated  to  Beuuingen,  who  had  not  yet  said,  "  Sta  sol." 

133. 

Relatione  di  Roma  dell*  excellent""  Sig»  Niccolb  Sagredo. — ^TReport  from  Rome  from  the 

most  excellent  Siguor  Niccolo  Sagrcdo.J     1661. 

A  report  of  which  I  saw  no  authentic  copy,  and  which  is  to  be  found  also  under  the  name 
of  Anzolo  Correr. 

But  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  last  prece<lin^  is  really  to  be  ascribed  to  Correr, 
whose  active  co-opcmtion  in  the  war  against  the  Barbonni  is  expressly  mentioned  in  it,  and 
as  in  the  one  before  us,  on  the  other  hand,  the  author  expresses  a  wish  that  after  being 
relieved  from  twenty-seven  years'  wanderings,  he  might  now  devote  himself  at  home  to  the 
education  of  his  children,  which  does  uot  truly  apply  to  Correr,  who  had  last  been  podesta 
in  Padua,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  holdiug  the  name  of  Sagredo  to  be  the  right  one.  &igredo, 
as  we  know,  had  by  that  time  been  once  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome  and  afterwards  to 
Vienna:  now  he  went  for  a  second  time  to  Rome.  He  was  generally  one  of  the  most  em- 
ployed  of  the  Venetian  statesmen,  and  at  length  became  doge. 

The  report  is  far  from  being  so  severe  as  the  previous  one,  yet  no  more  does  it  deal  in 
eulogy :  it  bears  the  stamp  rather  of  unimpassioned  observation. 

Speaking  of  the  adoption  of  the  nephews,  Sagredo  remarks  that  pope  Alexander,  oddly 
enough,  even  then  complained  loudly  of  the  riches  of  the  Borghesi,  the  Barberini,  and  the 
Liidovisi,  when  already  he  himself  was  omitting  no  opportunity  of  enriching  his  om 
nephews. 

Description  of  this  pope: — 


"  Placido  e  soave :  nei  negotii  nh  facile  nfe 
molto  disposto :  per  natura  e  dubbioso  nelle 
risolutioni  grandi,  osia  per  tiraore  che  non 
rieschino,  o  perc'he  mal  volouticri  s'  affatichi 
net  procurarle,  da  ogui  spina,  benche  lontana, 
parendogli  sentirsi  pungere." 


[Placid  and  gentle:  in  business  neither 
ready  nor  much  prepared  :  he  is  naturally  of 
a  hesitatiug  temper  in  great  resolutions, 
whether  from  dreading  that  they  may  not 
succeed,  or  from  disliking  trouble  in  promot- 
ing them,  he  feels  himself  pricked  by  every 
thorn,  however  distant.] 

He  thought  he  had  done  enough  for  the  Venetians  by  the  suppression  of  the  religions 
orders  :  in  process  of  time,  however,  the  Candian  war  did  not  appear  even  to  him  to  be  for- 
midable.   AVliat  immediately  touched  him  was  that  Parma  and  Modeua,  with  their  claims 
on  tbe  church-state,  were  supported  by  France.    Neither  was  the  Portuguese  affair  voided. 
"  Vedutosi  quel  regno  in  mancanza  aaackVuta  \     \T\\«X  VvR\f^aisi\«vB!|,^ftftxv.  to  be  in  absolute 
di  Ydcovi  e  duapidate  le  rcndatc  6a  tu.Ue\»\  n?mA.  ol\»viQ«^»*sA>JcA  wh«o»s»  ^v  iS^^^ 
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ehit'M,  91  sono  sentiti  molticlamori  non  solo,  churches  dilapidated,  not  only  were  many 
ma  virissinie  1'  instance  del  card*  Orsino  pro-  damours  heani,  but  the  most  ni^nt  entrea- 
tettore,  perche  fnssrro  provedute :  ma  non  si  ties  were  made  on  the  part  of  cardinal  Orsino 
h  laaciato  condurre  il  papa  mai  a  farlo/'  that  they  mii^ht  be  provided  for:  yet  the  pope 

I  has  never  allowed  himself  to  be  induced  to 

'  do  so.] 

In  general  we  find  the  popedom  already  engajred  in  differences  with  most  of  the  Roman 
catholic  states.  There  was  not  one  of  them  which  the  jurisdictional  and  pecuniary  claimj 
oi  the  curia  had  not  horrified. 

Fint  of  what  had  taken  place  in  Rome,  the  author  mentions  Alexander's  buildings.  We 
•ee  that  the  general  opinion  vastly  preferred  the  Cattedra  di  S.  Pietro,  in  Peter's  church,  to 
the  colonnades.    In  the  city  itself  the  work  of  beautification  often  went  violently  forward. 


"  Molte  strade  della  cittk  con  getti  di  case 
e  di  palaxsi  drizsate :  levatesi  le  colonne  et 
impemmenti  che  stavano  avanti  le  porte  di 
particalari ;  allargatasi  la  piaua  Colonna  del 
oonegio  Romano  ad  istanza  de'  Gesuiti  col 
•bbattimento  del  nobilissimo  palaxzo  Salvi- 
ati :  riatrettisi  tutti  i  tavolati  delle  botteghe : 
opere  tutte  che  come  riescono  in  fine  di  grand' 
omamento  della  dtt^  cos)  il  peso  delle  me- 
desime  sn  la  borsa  de'  privati  cadendo,  non 
pttonno  che  delle  mormorationi  partorire,  il 
vedersi  gittar  a  terra  ilproprio  nido,  il  contri- 
bairsi  summe  rilevanti  p^  1'  aggiustamento 
di  strade  ch'  ai  medesimi  particulari  nulla 
prc^ttano,  sotto  colore  che  le  loro  habitationi 
habbiano  a  godere  della  vista  pii^  bella,  non 

Xivalendo  all'  a^gravio  che  ne  risentono  et 
fona  con  cui  sono  a  consentirvi  cos- 
tiettL" 


[Many  streets  of  the  city  are  made  straight 
by  throwing  down  houses  and  palaces :  the 
columns  and  other  impediments  that  stood 
before  the  doors  of  private  persons,  are  re- 
moved :  the  piazza  Colonna  of  the  coUegio 
Romano  has  been  enlarged,  at  the  request  of 
the  Jesuits,  by  pulling  down  of  that  most 
noble  building,  tne  Salviati  palace:  the  space 
occupied  by  the  shops  has  been  everywhere 
restncted :  all  bein^  operations  which,  while 
they  mult  at  last  m  the  great  ornament  of 
the  city,  so  the  burthen  thereof  falling  upon 
the  purse  of  private  persons,  cannot  fail  to 
cause  murmurs  at  seeing  one's  own  nest 
thrown  down,  contributing  considerable  sums 
for  the  proper  adjustment  of  streets  that  are 
of  no  advantage  to  these  same  individuals, 
under  (the  pretext  that  their  dwellings  may 
enjoy  the  finest  views,  that  being  no  equiva- 
lent for  the  hardship  which  they  suffer  from 
it,  and  for  the  violence  done  to  them  in  com- 
pelling their  consent  to  it.] 


134. 

Relatione  di  Roma  del  K'  Pietro  Basadona. — [Report  from  Rome,  by  the  Chevalier  Peter 

BasadonaJ     1663. 

Written  in  the  manner  of  Corraro,  who  however  is  exceeded  here.    I  will  introduce  some 
pttssagea. 
First,  upon  the  oiiarrel  with  France,  unquestionably  the  most  important  occurrence  that 


took  place  during  this  embassy. 

"Qnanto  alle  brighe  correnti,  so  di  havere 
ndle  mie  anccessive  lettere  dispolpate  le  ossa 
di  tal  materia  qnanto  conviene :  perh  non 
devo  tacere  che  se  1'  imprudente  snberbia  fece 
cadere  i  Chigi  nella  foasa,  1'  ambitiosa  mello- 
nagine  vi  ^li  habbia  miseramente  inviluppati. 
Coetoro  si  persuadevano  che  Roma  fosse  il 
mondo:  ma  il  re  di  Francia  a  spese  loro  gli 
ha  dato  a  divedere  che  non  havevano  bene 
atudiata  la  geo^fia.  Vane  ciarle  hanno 
divolgate  le  passroni  degli  huomini  circa  I'in- 
Boloica  d'  imperiali  e  di  Don  Mario  contra 
r  immunitik  dell  ambasdatore  Francese.  lo 
non  dirb  che  fossero  innoceoti,  ma  effettiva- 
mente  affermo  che  congiunta  alia  loro  mala 
Tolontii  qualche  colpa  del  caso,  che  accresce 
o  aminuiace  non  di  rado  le  humane  opera- 
rioni,  li  constituisca  per  rei  et  obligati  a  rcn- 
drre  puntualmente  soddisfatte  le  pretensioni 
che  if  re  di  Franda  pub  legitimamente  fon- 
dbre  Bulle  ingiurie  pnr  troppo  sostenute  nella 
perwna  del  suo  ministro :  e  sicome  io  conobbi 
qneata  veritl^  cos)  contribuii  indefesia  appli- 
catione  per  intepidire  le  mosse  di  Crequi,  e 
prima  che  le  cose  corressero  a  manifesta  ro- 
▼ina,  aaldaie  le  scissura  col  balsamo  de'  nego- 
tiati.  Ma  erano  troppi  umori  ndle  teste 
Chigiaide  e  troppa  oetinatione  per  conde- 
Beeaden  ad  una  eonrenevole  hmniliatione 

if. 


[As  for  the  current  troubles,  I  know  that 
in  my  last  successive  letters  1  have  given  the 
marrow  of  such  matters  as  it  was  fitting  that 
I  should  write  about :  in  a  word,  I  ought  not 
to  conceal  that  if  impudent  pride  made  the 
Chigi  fall  into  the  ditch,  ambitious  folly  has 
miserably  entangled  them  iu  it.  These  per- 
suaded themselves  that  Rome  was  the  world ; 
but  the  king  of  France  has  made  them  see  to 
their  cost  that  they  have  not  studied  geo- 
graphy well  Men's  passions  have  given  rise 
to  much  ^ossipping  about  the  insolence  of 
the  imperialists  and  of  Don  Mario  against 
the  immunities  of  the  French  ambassador.  I 
will  not  say  that  they  are  innocent,  but  posi- 
tively afiSrm  that  there  being  conjoined  to 
their  ill-will  some  fault  of  fortune,  which  not 
seldom  increases  or  diminishes  human  pro- 
ceedings, constituted  them  guilty  persons,  and 
obliged  them  to  see  to  the  punctual  satisfac- 
tion of  the  pretensions  which  the  king  of 
France  could  legitimately  found  upon  the  in- 
sults, too  much  sustained,  in  the  person  of 
his  minister :  and  as  I  know  the  truth  of  this, 
so  I  contributed  with  indefatigable  applica- 
tion to  cool  down  Crequi's  movements,  and 
to  salve  the  schism  witu  IVa  VmSako^  ^\  w«^ 
tia:^oi»  eie  mtt.Ucc%  \aA  T>\Xk  VdXa  \fiaa^v»9^ 
ruin.    Butl\i«ftiifTt\wiTaKK^'«>MaMk*>si^i^>*' 
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Chigi  heads,  uid  too  much  obstiittcy  vitbal, 
to  condescend  to  a  kindly  humiliatioo  towinli 
the  kin?,  whose  brarings  they  did  not  wtih 
to  dread,  looking  upon  them  as  mere  make* 
believes,  that  would  prove  no  mon  lasting 
than  a  French  ephemeral  fit  of  boasting. 
So  much  so,  that  his  Bt  atitude  t(dd  me  that 
Roman  hearts  felt  no  alarm  at  the  buUyii^ 
of  Parisian  striplings.  To  which  I  r^Uc<i, 
that  it  vi«s  sometimes  more  fitting  to  hare  to 
do  with  wise  old  men  than  with  not-biained 
striplings,  who  are  wont,  rather  than  not 
humour  some  favourite  whim,  to  ventuie  to 
the  edge  of  nrecipices ;  and  that  to  play  with 
those  who  have  crotchets  in  their  beads, 
armies  at  their  sides,  and  millions  under  dieir 
feet,  is  no  good  game  for  the  pontiff^  who 
have  nothing  but  their  two  raised  fiiwen.  I 
often  r^resented,  when  it  appeared  &at  the 
king  spoke  in  earnest,  that  tnie  ccdeaiasticsl 
dominion  was  quite  too  much  mined  by  tiie 
fourteen  milhons  spent  in  the  Barberini  war, 
that  the  millions  owin^  by  the  chamber 
exceeded  fifty,  and  that,  m  fine,  his  holmos 
could  not  take  up  arms  without  mining  him- 
sell^  could  not  fight  without  being  ntteriy 
destroyed ;  on  the  contrary,  without  fitting; 
the  euemv  could  ruin  him.  But  in  vam  woe 
these,  and  a  hundred  other  powerful  icasoas^ 
for  he  had  too  much  affection  to  forsake  his 
relations,  and  was  too  whimsical  about  tke 
Castro  cavil.  And  one  day  that  I  found  Um 
in  the  humour,  he  said  to  me,  ezpresdy, "  AH 
exclaim  that  Castro  should  be  taken  ont  (of 
the  church's  dominion),  but  none  says  that 
Avignon  should  be  restored:  all  represent 
that  satisfaction  should  be  made  to  the  king 
for  the  present  affronts  he  has  received,  and 
none  speaks  of  reparation  to  lie  made  for  what 
has  been  snatched  from  the  clergy;  were  it 
true,  as  it  is  not  known  to  be,  that  we  nrc 
the  imperialists  and  our  brother  Mario  oroen 
for  the  Corsicans  against  the  ambassador,  snd 
could  the  king  claim  satisfaction  against  these 
tu  o :  but  what  has  Castro  to  do  with  that? 
and  then  if  Mario  is  innocent,  vihy  should 
he  have  to  be  removed  from  us?"] 

Tlius  does  it  proceed :  self-sufiicient  iuvectives :  a  profound  contempt  for  that  whole  ecde* 
siastical  system :  a  completely  modem  tone  of  feeling.  The  possibility  of  the  French  being 
able  to  make  themselves  masters  of  Rome  was  already  contemplated.  One  might  doubt,  st 
times,  whether  such  things  could  really  have  been  ventured  to  oe  stated  in  the  senate.  But 
if  wc  consider  that,  at  that  very  time,  violent  attacks  were  raised  on  all  sides  (there  appeared 
the  wildest  satires,  for  example  Le  Putanismc  dc  Rome,  in  which  it  is  directly  said  thst 

Cple  must  give  the  pope  a  wife,  in  order  to  obviate  other  evils,  and  make  the  popedom 
editary),  tiiat  this  was  the  epoch  in  which  its  credit  began  generally  to  decline,  it  does 
not  appear  so  unlikclv.  For  the  rest,  the  author  was  very  well  acquahited  with  both  court 
and  state.    He  well  deserves  to  be  further  heard  on  the  ccclesiastioU  state. 


verso  il  re,  di  cui  non  si  volevano  temere  le 
bravate,  quasiche  fatte  in  credensa  e  non 
dnrabili  pih  di  mia  eflimera  Francese.  Insino 
mi  hebbe  a  dire  Sua  B"*  che  i  cuori  Romani 
non  havevano  paura  delle  smargiassate  de 
gioviuastri  Pangini.  Al  che  risposi,  com- 
pUretal  volta  piil  pigUarselacou  gU  assennati 
vecchioni  che  con  giovinastricervelletti,i  quali 
sogliouo  per  isfogare  iin  favorito  capnccio 
avventurarsi  anchc  sull'  orlo  de  precipitii,  e 
che  il  trescare  con  chi  ha  de  grilli  in  capo, 
esserciti  a  fianchi  e  milioui  sotto  i  piedi,  non 
era  buon  gim^co  per  li  pontefici,  che  hanno 
solamente  le  due  dita  alzate.  Itappresentai 
piii  volte,  quando  si  vide  che  il  re  uiceva  da 
seuno,  essersi  pur  troppo  ruinato  il  dominio 
ecdesiastico  dai  quattordeci  milioni  che  spese 
nella  guerra  Borberiua,  che  i  milioni  di  cui  la 
camera  h  debitrice  passano  cinquanta,  e  che 
in  somma  Sua  S**  seuza  rovinarsi  non  poteva 
armarsi,  senza  perdersi  non  poteva  combat- 
tere,  ansi  che  senza  combattere  il  nemico 
poteva  rovinarlo.  Ma  vane  furono  queste  e 
cento  altre  piil  massiccie  ragioni,  navendo 
troppo  amore  per  non  aloutanarsi  i  parenti  e 
troppo  umore  per  il  puntigUo  di  Castro.  £d 
un  giomoche  lo  trovai  di  vena,  mi  disse  queste 
formal!  parole :  'Tutti  esclamano  che  si  sca- 
meri  Castro,  e  nessuuo  dice  che  si  restituischi 
Avignone :  tutti  espongono  che  il  re  merita 
esser  risarcito  degli  affronti  presenti  ricevuti, 
e  nessuno  parla  che  si  rifacciano  gli  stia- 
paszi  degli  ecclesiastici ;  se  fosse  vero,  come  si 
sa  non  essere,  che  imperiali  e  nostro  fratello 
Mario  habbiamo  dati  gli  ordini  a  Corsi  contro 
r  ambasciatore  e  potrebbe  il  re  preteudere 
soddisfattioue  contro  questi  due :  ma  come 
ci  entra  Castro  ?  e  poi  se  Mario  h  innoceute, 
come  si  ha  d'  alloutanarc  da  noi  ? ' " 


"  Si  palpa  con  mano,  1'  ccclesiastico  domi- 
nio essere  totalmente  aggravato,  si  che  molti 
posscssori  non  potendo  estrarre  da  i  loro  ter- 
reni  quanto  basti  a  pagare  le  publiche  impo- 
sition! straordinariamente  aggiunte,  trovano 
di  consiglio  di  necessitil  I'abbandonare  i  loro 
fondi  c  cercare  da  paese  men  rapacc  la  for- 
tuna  di  poter  vivere.    Taccio  de  datii  e  ga- 
bellc  Bopra  tutte  le  robe  comestibili,  niuna 
ecccttuata :  perche  le  taglie,  i  donativi,  i  sus- 
sidii  e  le  altre  straordinarie  angherie  che  stu- 
diosamente  s'inventano,  sono  tali  cVve  eccita- 
rebbono  compassione  e  stupore  &e  \  lem^ifiAi 
rommissarii   the  apedisce  Koma  ueWe  cvl\^ 
Buddite  coil  suprema  autoritK  d*  luq^Vteie 


[It  is  a  palpable  fact,  that  the  ecclesiastical 
dominions  are  totally  oppressed,  so  that  many 

f)ronrietors  being  unable  to  extract  from  their 
anas  as  mudi  as  suffices  to  pay  the  pnbUc 
imposts,  now  that  these  are  extraordinarily 
increased,  find  it  a  matter  of  necessity  to 
abandon  their  properties,  and  to  seek  adianoe 
of  living  from  countries  that  are  less  rapacious. 
I  blame  the  datii  and  gabelle  on  all  eatable 
commodities,  without  any  exception :  for  the 
poll-taxes,  the  donatives,  the  subsidies,  and 
the  other  extraordinary  oppressions  that  are 
i^^\o\»Sl^  \xnca\»i>  asre  such  as  would  excite 
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rentlerc,  asporlare,  condannare,  non  eccedet- 
aero  ogai  crcNJenia,  non  essendo  mai  meae  che 
non  Toiiino  au  le  poite  grifoui  ed  arpie  col 
Bopramantello  di  oommiaaarii  o  della  fabrica 
di  8.  Pietro  o  de  le^ati  pii  o  de  sptoglii  o  degli 
avchivii  o  di  Tenticmque  altri  tribunal!  Ko- 
manii  onde  reatano  martirizzate  le  bone, 
benche  eaauate,  de'  audditi impotenti  ad  ultima 
prora.  £  per5,  ae  ai  pongono  da  parte  Fer- 
rara  e  Bologna,  con  le  quali  ai  usa  quolche 
riguardo  c  le  quali  sono  faYorite  dalU  natura 
ed  arte  di  ottimi  terreni  e  di  mercatura  indua- 
trioaa,  tntte  le  altre  citti  della  Romagna, 
della  Marca,  Umbria,  Patrimonio,  Sabina  e 
Territorio  di  Roma  sono  miaerabili  per  ogni 
riapetto :  n^  trovasi  (oh  ven:ogna  de  Romaui 
comandanti)  in  alcuna  ditk  V  arte  della  lana  o 
della  aeta,  non  che  de  panni  d'  oro,  ae  due  o 
tre  piociote  bicocche  di  Fosaombroue,  Pergola, 
ICatelica,  Camerino  e  Norcia  n'  eccettuo :  e 
pare  fiunlmente  per  V  abboudanaa  della  lana 
e  aeta  si  potrebbe  introdurre  ogni  vantagie- 
vole  mercatura.  Ma  essendo  il  dominio  eme- 
aiaatico  un  terreno  che  ai  ha  ad  affitto,  coloro 
che  lo  nole^^iano,  non  pensano  a  bonificarlo, 
ma  aolamente  a  cavame  quella  pinguedine 
che  pu6  apremersene  niaggiore  che  sia  del 
porero  campo,  che  smunto  et  arido  a  nuovi 
affittuah  non  hKfxk  agio  di  porgere  che  steri- 
liaaimi  auffragj.  E  pare  arso  1'  erario  ponti- 
fido  da  nn  abisso  di  voragine :  si  hebbe  per 
boie  armare  per  due  volte,  quasi  che  il  primo 
emnre;  die  coatb  due  milioni,  fosse  stato  imi- 
tabOe  per  qualche  dvanso  alia  difesa  dello 
atato,  qoando  alle  prime  rotture  ogni  pru- 
denaa  inaetnoava  a  stringere  1'  accomodamento 
per  (n<m)  dare  pretesto  a  Franda  di  chicder 
peggio.  Un  calcolo,  che  fed  nella  mozaatura 
di  quattro  e  mezso  per  cento  che  rendevano  i 
luoghi  de  monti,  come  fanno  di  sctte  per 
cento  nella  nostra  zeoca,  ridotti  a  quattro 
•olamente,  trovai  che  a  un  mezzo  scudo  per 
eento  in  dnqoanta  milioni  effettivi  di  debito, 
U  camera  venne  a  guadagnare  250  m.  scudi 
di  entrata,  che  a  quattro  per  cento  formarebbe 
tin  capitale  di  aei  miliom  e  mezsa" 


dties  with  supreme  authority  to  inquire  into, 
sell,  carry  off,  and  condemn,  did  not  exceed 
all  belief,  never  a  month  passing  that  there 
do  not  fly  on  the  posts  griffons  and  harpies 
dressed  in  the  mantles  of  office  of  comrais- 
sariea  for  the  building  of  St.  Peter's,  or  of 
pious  legacies,  or  of  the  spoglii,  or  of  the 
archivii,  or  of  the  five-and-twenty  other  Ro- 
man tribunals:  whence  the  coffers,  however 
exhausted,  of  the  subjects  reduced  to  the  last 
degree  of  impotency,  are  martyrized.  And, 
accordingly,  if  we  set  aside  Ferrara  and  Bo- 
logna, with  which  some  measure  is  n^ed,  and 
which  are  fisvoured  bv  nature  and  art  with 
the  richest  lands  and  iudustrious  traffick- 
ing, all  the  other  cities  of  the  Romagna,  of 
the  Mark,  Uinbria,  the  Patrimony,  Sabina, 
and  the  Territory  of  Rome,  arc  wretched  in 
every  respect:  there  is  not  to  be  found  (oh, 
shame  of  Roman  commandants !)  in  any  city 
woollen  or  silk  manufactures,  nur  that  of 
doth  of  gold,  if  we  except  two  or  three  small 
villages  of  Fossombrouc,  Pergola,  Matelica, 
Camerino,  and  Norcia:  and  indeed, o\»ing  to 
the  abundance  of  wool  and  silk,  every  advan- 
tageous merchandise  mij^ht  be  easily  intro- 
duced. But  the  ecclesiastical  dominion  being 
a  territory  which  is  let  to  tenants,  those  who 
rent  it  have  no  thought  of  improving  it,  but 
only  of  extracting  from  it  whatever  fatness 
can  be  squeezed  out  of  it  more  than  from  the 
poor  plain,  which  left  exhausted  and  dried  up 
for  new  tenants,  will  not  have  rest  enough  to 
admit  of  making  but  the  most  barren  returns. 
And  the  pontifical  treasury  seems  burnt  up 
by  aq  all-devouring  abyss:  it  was  thouj^ht 
good  to  arm  twice,  as  if  the  first  error,  which 
cost  two  millions,  should  have  been  to  be  imi- 
tated for  some  interest  in  the  defence  of  the 
state,  when  at  the  first  ruptures  every  dictate 
of  prudence  taught  the  propriety  of  coming 
to  an  accommodation,  ao  as  (not)  to  give  to 
give  France  a  pretext  for  reouiring  worse 
terms.  Calculating  on  the  reduction  of  4^ 
per  cent  given  by  the  luoghi  de  monti,  as 
7  per  cent,  is  in  our  mint,  to  4  only,  I  found 
that  at  half  a  scudo  per  cent,  on  fiftv  millions 
of  actual  debt,  the  chamber  would  come  to 
gain  250,000  scudi  of  revenue,  which,  at  4  per 
cent.,  would  form  a  capital  of  .^ix  millions  and 
a  half.] 


135. 

Vita  di  Aleasandro  Yll.    Con  la  descrizioue  delle  sue  adherenze  e  governo.    1660.~riiife  of 
Alexander  VIL    With  the  description  of  his  adherents  and  governments.    1660.] 

Not  a  biography,  at  least  such  as  Pallavicini's ;  but  a  general  account  of  the  transactions 
of  this  pope,  according  to  the  impression  they  produced  in  Rome,  by  a  well-informed  ami, 
on  the  whole,  well-intentioned  contemporary. 

*'  Egli  h"  [He  is],  it  says  of  the  pope,  "  veramcnte  d*  aiiimo  pio,  religioso,  divoto,  e  vorrebbe 
operare  miracoli  per  conscrvatioiie  del  christianesimo :  ....  ma  ^  pigro,  timido,  irresoluto, 
e  molte  volte  mal  opera  per  non  operare" — [truly  of  a  pious,  reli^ous,  devout  mind,  and 
would  work  miracles  for  the  preservation  of  Christianity :  but  he  is  slow,  timid,  irresolute, 
and  many  a  time  docs  ill  by  doing  nothing.  He  began  by  inveighing  against  nepotism,  and 
yet  afterwards  practised  it  to  a  great  extent.  All  eccuiomical  arrangements  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  nephews :  they  greatly  enriched  themselves ;  the  contentions  with  Crcijui  were  abso- 
lutely to  DC  imputed  to  their  fault;  the  pope  reserved  to  himself  foreign  affairs  alone.  But 
to  these  he  paid  too  little  attention.  He  had  literary  meetings  at  home  which  took  away 
much  of  his  time :  in  the  evening  Rospigliosi  conversed  with  him  for  an  hour.  In  point  of 
foct,  buainess  proceeded  but  very  indifferently.  The  pope  answered  people  in  geueral  epxres- 
akma,  yet  without  there  being  any  minister  to  whom  they  might  apply. 
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Relatione  di  Roma  di  Giacomo  Quirini  K'  1667  (8).  20  Febr.— [The  Cheralier  James 
Qiiirini's  Report  on  Rome,  1667  (8),  20th  Februaty.] 

J.  Quirini  was  accredited  three  years  and  a  half  with  Alexander  VII.,  and  thereafter  fiv 
tome  time  with  Clement  X. :  his  report  embraces  the  whole  of  this  period. 

He  first  describes  the  last  years  of  Alexander  VII.,  not  indeed  with  the  animonty  of  his 
predecessor,  but  essentially  in  the  same  temper. 


[In  the  course  of  fortv>two  months  in  whkh 
I  served  with  Alexander  VIL,  I  cotdd  per- 
ceive that  he  had  no  more  than  tbe  name  of 
a  pop^  not  the  exercise  of  the  popedom ;  tiiat 
chief  being  devoted  to  quiet  <k  mind,  to  a 
purely  thoughtful  existence  and  repndUtiag 
ousineas  witn  a  severe  resolation  to  avoid  it, 
all  the  virtues  which  he  posaened  so  emin- 
ently as  a  cardinal,  together  with  Tivaeity  of 
spirit,  a  discriminating  judgment,  promptness 
in  trying  conjunctures,  dexterity  in  resotving 
difficulties,  and  extraordinary  ndlity  of  ex- 
pression, having  disappearedj 

He  describes  the  abuses  of  nepotism.  He  even  predicts  the  bad  consequences  that  would 
follow  from  the  erection  of  saltworks  (?)  at  S.  Pietro,  for  which  the  chei-alier  Bernini  has 
been  blamed. 


"In  42  mesi  che  servii  Alessandro  VU., 
couobbi  esservi  il  solo  uome  del  pontefioe,  ma 
Eton  r  uso  del  pontificato,  datosi  quel  capo 
aUa  quiete  dell  animo,  si  solo  pensiere  di 
vivere,  e  con  severo  divieto  ripndiato  il  uego- 
tio,  Boemate  tutte  quelle  virtu  che  da  cardi- 
uale  prestantemente  teneva  con  vivacitk  di 
spirito,  in^gno  nel  distinguere,  prontezsa  nei 
partiti,  disinvoltura  nel  risolvere  e  Oacilitk 
supragrande  dell'  esprimersi." 


"Render^  per  sempre  disabitata  la  citti 
Leouina,  spianate  le  case,  moltiplicate  V  acqiie 
ddle  fontane,  scemati  i  fuochi :  cagiona 
conseguenza  la  mal'  aria." 


m 


[It  will  render  the  town  of  Leouina  for  ever 
uninhabitable,  the  houses  havingbeen  kivdileil. 
the  waters  of  the  wdls  having  beoi  multi- 
plied, the  hearths  taken  away:  the  oonse- 
quence  of  which  is  the  mal*  aria.] 

He  discusses  the  abuses  of  the  pensions,  and  of  the  giving  away  of  places,  with  a  apedal 
reference  to  Venice,  from  which  there  went  every  year  to  Rome  100,000  ducats.  It  is  re- 
markable that  Alexander  VH.,  on  his  side,  was  particularly  dissatisfi^l  with  the  cai^nals : 
he  complained  that  they  attached  tiiemselves  to  the  princes,  even  in  the  affair  of  Castro, 
that  they  never  on  any  occasion  knew  how  to  advise  lum  well. 


[He  lamented  that  there  was  not  a  satis- 
factory amount  of  learning  and  virtue  among 
those  persons  in  purple,  as  they  never  sug- 
^ted  replies  or  measures  that  he  was  not 
hrst  himself  aware  of.] 


"Si  lagnava  non  esser  dottrina  e  virtil  so- 
disfacente  in  quei  porporati,  non  arricordando 
mai  ripieghi  o  partiti  che  prima  lui  non  li 
sapesse." 

The  declension  was  general. 

The  conclave  was  ruled  by  Chigi's  subserviency  to  the  squadrone  volante.  Yet  it  appeared 
afterwards  that  in  this  Chigi  had  acted  very  properly.  He  had  to  thank  this  8ubservieiu7 
fur  Clement  IX.'s  allowing  nim  a  share  of  the  government 

Quirini  thinks  Clement  IX.  weakly,  oppressed  with  ailments,  firm,  nay,  obstinate  in  his 
opinions :  he  would,  at  times,  forbid  his  ministers  to  speak  any  more  on  a  subject  upon  whidi 
he  had  made  np  his  mind.  A  musician  from  Pistoja,  of  the  name  of  Atto,  had  confi'^entisl 
access  to  him.  His  resolving  to  remit  part  of  the  taxes  is  considered  as  heroic  by  Quirini: 
"  Mostr6  eroica  piet^,  levando  due  giulj  di  gabella  di  macinato  dei  rubiatelli,  privandosi  di 
2  milioni  di  scudi." — [He  showed  heroic  piety  in  taking  off  two  julios  of  multure-tax  of  the 
rubiatelli,  thus  depriving  himself  of  two  millions  of  scudi.] 

He  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  family  of  Clement  IX.,  part.cularly  cardinal  Rodpixlio«i,  whom 
he  describes  as  follows : — 

"  Tuttoche  il  giomo  innanzi  della  mla  par- 
ten  za  seguisse  la  promotione,  restaudo  al  car- 
dinalato  promosso  V  abate  Rospigliosi  in  et^ 
di  38  anni  finiti,  ci6  non  ostante,  avendolo 
per  due  volte  conosciuto  in  Spa^na  e  tratta- 
tolo  in  Roma  con  nesrotii  diversi  come  cop- 
piere  del  cardinal  Chigi,  posso  con  distinta 
cognitionc  riferire  all'  EE.  VV.  che  il  papa 
parlando  meco  frequentemente  nelle  audienze 
c  lasciandosi  con  giustizia  rapire  lo  consider- 
ava  per  canto  ministro,  e  per  consentimento 
comune  gli  attribuiva  merito  e  lode :  et  in 
questo  credo  che  moralmente  non  si  possa 
ingannare,  perche  niun  nipote  di  papa  h  com- 
parso  in  teatro  piii  informato  di  lui,  mentre 
in  corte  cattoUca  fa  sempre  a  parte  della 
ifinga  nunciatura  del  xio.  ^eWa  secielat\& 
di  BUto  in  Roma  era  V  unico  diteUoTe,  iox< 


[Albeit  that  on  the  day  previous  to  iny 
departure  the  promotion  took  place,  the  abbot 
Rospigliosi  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight  years 
complete  remaining  promoted  to  the  cardinal- 
ship,  notwithstaudmg  this,  having  twice 
known  him  in  Spain,  and  negotiated  sundry 
matters  with  him  in  Rome  aa  cup-bearer  of 
cardinal  Chigi,  I  can  from  a  distinct  know- 
ledge report  to  your  excellenciea  that  the 
pope,  often  talking  with  me  at  the  audiences, 
and  allowing  himself  with  justice  to  be  hi^y 
pleased,  considered  him  aa  a  cautious  minis- 
ter, and  with  the  general  consent  attributed 
merit  and  praise  to  him :  and  in  this  I  be- 
lieve that  morally  he  cannot  be  deceived,  for 
no  nephew  of  a  pope  has  appeared  upon  the 
\  «CA\\«  Vk«.\Xet  than,  ne,  while  in  the  catholic 
cx>MXt\kft^«a  ti\.H(V3%  CJl^'QCQ»c!u^\.'«\^Xw^^^uBld('i 
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mando  lettere  e  risposte  negli  offari  de'  prin- 
cipL  Insorti  noi  li  turbiui  per  le  pessime  ri- 
■olutioni  con  1  ambatciatore  Crecbi  fu  prima 
espedito  a  S.  Quirico  e  poi  a  livomo,  con  in- 
tentione  pii^  totto  di  portar  le  lusin^he  di 
palazso  cne  di  soddisfare  1'  ambasciator  diica : 
et  aggiustato  in  fine  il  neeotio  fu  nella  lega- 
tionedi  Chigi  spedito  in  Irancia  a  consultare 
le  formalitili  del  trattamento:  e  ritomato  in 
Roma  col  titolo  d'  internuncio  pasab  in  Fi- 
andra:  et  aaiunto  al  pontiticato  papa  Cle- 
raente  crede  con  la  spcranza  e  con  r  opiuione 
di  peter  conciliare  le  differenze  consenrando 
neUo  steaso  tempo  gli  omamenti  della  pace 
e  rimuovere  i  pericoli  della  giierra,  dove  ^li 
espeffi  la  plenipotenza  per  aggiustare  i  dis- 
pareri  verteuti  tra  le  corone.  Nelli  di  cui 
Tiaggi  et  impiegbi  siccome  nei  primi  gionii 
profuse  cou  grande  generositk  molt'  oro: 
coal,  caduto  mortalmeute  infermo  in  Susa, 
convenne  con  prodigality  dispensare  infinito 
contante,  a  segno  die  140  m.  scudi  ne  risente 
d'  aggraTio  la  camera  apostolica.  Nel  resto 
il  naturale  suo  h  melanconico :  uomo  di  poche 

nlee  ritirato  in  se  stesso :  et  in  tauti  anui 
(DTersationi  e  d'  anticamera  si  dimostrb 
con  tutti  indiffereute,  non  palesando  svis- 
oerata  amicitia  o  confideuza  con  alctino,  es- 
sendo  piii  tosto  misurato  che  sostcnuto  nei 
discorai :  et  bora  a  causa  del  patimento  suf- 
ferto  resta  per  ^ualche  momento  predominato 
da  certa  fissatione  de'  pensieri,  e  tende  nel 
n^otio,  nelle  visite  e  nell'  agitatione  della 
corte  s'  applica  e  divertisca:  con  tutto  cio 
dirige  la  secretaria  di  stato  il  card'  Azzolini 
sottoscriTendo  lo  stesso  cardinale  gli  ordini 
alle  legationi  non  meno  che  alle  nimciature 
de*  prindpi.  Sin  qui  resta  poi  dalla  benefi- 
ooisa  del  papa  proveduto  di  3  m.  scudi  di 
pensioni  e  badie  che  tcncva  il  pontefice,  di 

?uattro  mila  scudi  per  la  niorte  del  card** 
'alotta,  e  di  dodici  m.  scudi  della  legationc 
d'Aviguuue  come  cardinal  padrone." 


long  nundoship.  He  had  the  sole  direction 
at  tlie  secretaryship  of  state  in  Home,  draw- 
ing up  the  letters  and  anawera  to  the  princes. 
Then,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  troubles  caused 
by  the  wretchedly-bad  resolutions  adopted 
with  respect  to  the  ambassador  Crequi,  he 
was  first  sent  to  S.  Quirico  and  afterniards  to 
leghorn,  for  the  purpose  rather  of  carryin*; 
witn  him  the  coalings  of  the  palace  than  of 
satisfying  the  ambassador  duke:  and  the 
matter  being  finally  adjusted  he  was  dis- 
patched to  France  in  Chigi's  legation  to 
consult  about  the  formalities  of  the  treaty : 
and  having  come  back  to  Rome  with  the 
title  of  internuncio  he  passed  into  Flanders : 
and  on  Clement  IX.  being  raised  to  the  pope- 
dom he  trusted  with  the  liope  and  opinion  of 
being  able  to  recondle  (existing)  differences, 
at  once  preserving  the  ornaments  of  peace 
and  removing  the  perils  of  war,  he  sent  him 
there  full  powers  for  adjusting  the  differences 
agitated  between  the  crowns.  In  which 
journeys  and  employments  as  at  the  com- 
mencement he  lavished  much  gold  with  ^rcat 
generosity;  so  having  fallen  mortally  ill  at 
Susa,  it  was  found  necessary  to  spend  pro- 
digally an  immense  quantity  of  casli,  to  such 
an  extent  indeed,  that  the  apostolic  chamber 
feels  the  burthen  of  it  to  the  amount  of 
140,000  scudi.  Fur  the  rest  he  is  naturally 
melancholy :  a  man  of  few  words  and  self- 
retired  :  and  in  so  many  years  spent  in  con- 
ferring with  others  and  in  the  ante-chamber 
he  shows  no  preference  for  any  one,  being 
rather  restrained  than  proud  in  conversing 
with  others  :  and  now  owing  to  the  sufferings 
he  has  felt  he  remains  for  some  time  in  a 
sort  of  abstraction,  and  cannot  get  on  with 
business,  and  spends  his  time  and  takes  his 
enjoyment  in  the  visits  and  bustle  ot  the 
court.  Till  now  he  remains  provided  by  the 
pope's  kindness  with  3,000  scudi  of  pensions 
and  abbacies  which  the  pope  held,  with  4,000 
scudi  by  the  death  of  cardinal  Palotta,  and 
with  12,000  scudi  from  the  Avignon  Icj^atioii 
as  cardinal  padrone.] 


137. 

Relatione  della  corte  di  Roma  al  re  chnstiaiiissimo  dal  S*  di  Charme  16C9. — [Report  from 
the  court  of  Rome  to  his  most  Christian  Majesty  by  the  seignior  di  Charme,  1669.] 

This  report  has  been  printed  in  both  French  and  Italian,  yet,  on  which  very  account  pro- 
bably it  haa  been  printed,  it  contains  but  little  that  is  of  importance. 

Tlie  disorders  of  the  apostolic  chamber  are  here  to  be  discussed :  how  little  it  contributed 
to  remedy  these,  that  Clement  IX.  kept  his  nephews  in  straitened  drcumstances ;  also,  how 
no  congregation  did  any  thing  effectual,  and  a  general  bankruptcy  was  to  be  ap))rt>hended. 

Grimani's  observations  on  the  want  of  a  snmdent  supply  of  capable  persons,  on  Rospi- 
gliosi'a  good  intentions  and  little  energy,  on  the  state  of  the  prelature  and  of  the  country', 
are  here  confirmed. 

There  are  additions  in  which  a  good  deal  has  been  taken  dirtctly  out  of  Grimaui. 

Yet  I  may  suggest  a  doubt  whether  this  work  really  came  from  a  French  ambassador:  it 
most  have  been  the  duke  de  Chaulnes,  whom  we  find  as  ambassador  in  Rome  in  the  AV<70- 
eiatiom  relatives  i  la  niccesaion  iV  Espagne,  II.  p.  579:  but  at  all  events  it  is  from  a  not 
uninteUigent  contemporary. 

138. 

RelatioDe  delta  corte  di  Roma  del  siz*  Antonio  Grimani,  ambasdatore  della  republica  di 
Venetia  in  Roma  durante  il  pontincato  di  Clemente  IX.  1670.— [Report  from  the  court 
of  Rome  by  sei^ior  Antonio  Grimani,  ambassador  of  the  republic  of  Venice  in  Rome 
during  the  pontificate  of  Clement  IX.  1670.] 

duirini  expressed  himself  somewhat  doubtfullv  of  the  virtuea  of  CVtmsnt  11^.  Tca.  Ow- 
perkaee  people  b»d  had  of  Alexander  Vil.  might  mike  VAm  Vkfci\Xa\A.    ^ivsoAxi^^  ^vi  >^'& 
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contrary,  breaks  oat  into  unbounded  commendation,  at  least,  as  far  as  respects  montU. 
"Veramente  la  mansuetudine,  U  modestia,  la  piaoerolessa,  la  moderatione,  la  demens*,  la 
candidezsa  dell'  animo,  la  puritk  della  conscienaa  ttmo  doti  sue  particolarL** — [TVulj  meek' 
ness,  modesty,  affability,  moderation,  clemency,  candour,  purity  of  conscience,  are  his  par- 
tiailar  endowments^    He  asserts  that  he  never  knew  a  better  man. 

He  first  speaks  or  the  moderation  with  which  Clement  provided  for  his  nephews.  Yet  it 
appears  that  in  Rome  people  found  much  to  say  to  the  contrary.  Orimani  eren  tiMMight 
that  the  Pistojans  would  even  one  day  revenge  themselves  on  the  nephews  for  the  una- 
pected  neglect  with  which  they  were  treated. 

Therewithal  too,  it  no  doubt  remains  certain  that  Clement  took  no  aeriona  measores  for 
the  removal  of  remaining  abuses :  people  alresdv  exclaimed  that  if  no  new  SixtusV.  arrived^ 
the  pontificate  was  in  danger  of  beinr  subverted  altogether. 

Grimani  recounts  the  principal  evils :  the  venality  of  ofllces,  whence  arose  the  defideocy 
of  capable  persons ;  bad  financial  arrangements ;  particularly  the  neglect  of  the  monks. 


[At  present  the  religiosi  (monks)  are  hdd 
in  such  low  estimation  that  they  have  of 
themselves  left  off  appearing  at  court,  to 
avoid  receiving  affh>nts  from  the  meanest 
people  at  court.  Cardinalships  and  bishoprics 
are  accounted  despicable  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  monks,  and  in  competitions  of  claims  so 
ignorant  and  vicious  priestling  is  prefeired 
to  a  religious  and  moral  monk.  The  nephews 
pay  110  regard  to  monks,  because  these  can- 
not pav  their  court  to  them  as  the  priests 
do.  If  wrongs  are  spoken  of,  the  monaster- 
ies are  the  first  (to  be  blamed) :  if  reform  is 
mentioned,  nothing  is  said  of  the  priests,  but 
only  of  the  monks.  In  fine  every  indnee- 
ment  is  taken  away  for  any  one  to  srish  to 
study  and  to  defend  the  chureh  firam  the 
false  opinions  that  are  in  course  of  ciiciih- 
tion  by  the  enemies  of  Rome:  whose  nun- 
bars  multiplying  every  day,  and  that  of  the 
learned  and  religious  monks  diminishing,  the 
court  ma^  shortly  suffer  no  small  detriment 
Hence  it  is  my  belief  that  the  pontiffs  would 
do  well  to  endeavour  to  replace  the  monks 
in  their  old  post  of  estimation,  giving  them 
from  time  to  time  a  share  of  the  changes  and 
dignities,  the  more  as  from  the  number  of 
them  being  great,  they  can  choose  subjects 
from  among  them  at  their  pleasure :  and  thus 
there  will  enter  eminent  men  into  the  religious 
orders  where  even  bankrupt  traders  at  pre- 
sent consider  it  irnominious  to  have  a  capu- 
chin's dress  on  their  shoulders,  nor  are  an; 
seen  to  enter  monasteries  but  people  of  the 
rank  of  mechanics.] 

Unhappily,  however,  no  redress  could  l)e  expected  from  Clement  IX.;  he  was  too  lukewarm, 
too  good-natured. 

After  thus  describing  the  pope  the  ambassador  proceeds  to  speak  of  his  nearest  connec- 
tions. First  comes  cardinal  Rospigliosi  of  whom  it  was  hoped  "quod  esset  redempturus 
Israel "  [that  it  was  he  who  should  redeem  Israel].  He  points  out  how  this  hope  came  to 
be  extinguished. 


"Al  presente  i  religiosi  sono  teiiuti  in  un 
concetto  si  vile  che  da  per  loro  si  allontanauo 
di  coraparir  nella  corte  per  non  riceverc  af- 
fronti  da'  cortigiani  piii  infimi.  Le  porpore 
e  vescovadi  si  tengono  vilipesi  su  le  spalle 
de'  religiosi,  e  nelle  concorreuze  un  prctuccio 
ignorante  e  vitioso  ottencrk  il  premio  sopra 
if  religioso  dotto  e  da  bene.  I  nipoti  non 
corano  de'  religiosi :  porchc  non  possono  da 
^uesti  esser  corteg^ati  come  da  preti.  8e 
81  parla  di  aggra\j,  i  monasteij  sono  i  primi : 
se  di  riforma,  non  si  parla  di  preti,  ma  di  re- 
ligiosi. In  somma,  ai  toglie  affatto  ad  ogni 
uno  la  volont^  di  studiare  c  la  cura  di  difen- 
der  la  chiesa  dalle  false  opinion!  che  vanno 
seminando  i  nemici  di  Roma :  de'  quali  mol- 
tiplicandosi  giornalmente  il  numero,  e  deteri- 
orandosi  queOo  de'  religiosi  dotti  et  cscm- 
plari,  potrebbe  in  breve  soffrime  non  poco 
detriinento  la  corte.  Onde  al  mio  credere 
fsrebbono  bene  i  pontefici  di  procurar  di  ri- 
mettere  i  regolari  nel  pristino  posto  di  stima, 
partecipandoli  di  quando  in  quando  cariche 
e  dignity  tanto  piii  ch'  essendo  grande  il 
numero  possono  scegliere  i  soggetti  a  loro 
piaccre :  e  cosl  nelle  religioni  vi  eutrarebbono 
nuomini  emineuti,  dove  che  tengono  a  vile 
bogndl  di  co]>rirsi  le  spalle  d'  un  cappuccino 
i  piu  falliti  mercanti,  n^  si  veggono  entrar 
nc  monasteij  che  gente  mecanica." 


"  Tre  cose  per  mio  credere  sono  quelle  che 
fanno  camminar  col  piede  di  piombo  il  car- 
dinal prcdetto,  accusato  di  lentezza  di  genio 
e  di  maiicajiza  d' applicatione.  La  primal 
il  gran  desiderio  di  volcr  far  bene  o;?ui  cosa 
e  di  dar  gusto  a  tutto  il  moudo,  cosa  che  dif- 
ficilmente  pu6  riuscire  ad  un'  huomo  che  non 
6  assoluto  padrone.  I^  seconds  h  che  la 
sua  volontii  vietie  imbrig-liata  e  trattenuta  dol 
papa,  il  quale,  se  bene  uma  e  cuusidcra  con 
aniore  estraordinario  qucsto  nipotc,  eode 
per5  di  fare  il  tutto  a  suo  modo :  onde  dubi- 
oso  il  Rospigliosi  d'  incontrar  nelle  sue  riso- 
lutioni  le  negative  del  papa  e  dall'  altra  parte 
volendo  sodisfare  gl'  intcressati,  fugfje  le  oc 
cuionidi  concludere  cosa  alcuna.    I&^hkV 


■V 


[There  are  three  things,  as  I  believe,  that 
malce  the  said  cardinal  proceed  with  a  leaden 
foot,  accused  ns  he  is  of  slowness  of  wit  snd 
want  of  application.  First,  there  is  the  great 
desire  to  do  cverv  thing  well,  and  to  give  sa- 
tisfaction to  all  the  world,  a  thing  not  easily 
to  be  accomplished  by  one  who  is  not  abso- 
lute master.  The  second  is  that  his  will  is 
bridled  and  diverted  liy  the  pope,  who,  albeit 
that  he  is  very  fond  of  this  nephew,  and  re- 
gards him  with  extraordinary  affection,  yet 
delights  to  do  all  in  his  own  way :  so  that 
Rospigliosi,  fearful  of  meeting  with  the 
pope's  negative  in  the  resolutic^s  he  takes, 
and  desirous  on  the  other  hand  of  sstisfying 
'\ti\ieres\£i\  ^«xwk\\%«  vio\vV»  l\\e  occasions  m 


meute  gli  noce  aucora  la  capaciti  de\  \>topno  \  couda^in:^  w^Wvm^.    h^^i^saS^i  «\ub'Yk\iaK> 
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intendimento,  particolarmente  in  aac-lle  cose 
clie  dipendoDO  da  lui :  poiche  abuonduido, 
oome  n  h  detto,  di  ripieghi  capaci  da  suste- 
nere  il  poato  di  nipote,  da  al  gran  copia  nasce 
kt  gran  penuria  nelle  risolutioni,  perdendo  la 
maggior  parte  dell'  hore  piil  pretioae  a  medi- 
tare  e  cnvellare  le  matene,  efc  iutanto  che  si 
medita  e  crivella  il  modo  da  eligere  senza 
niancare  le  pih.  adequate,  il  tempo  vola  e  le 
occasioni  fuggouo." 


ther  injured  by  the  capacity  of  his  own  un- 
derstanding, particukrly  in  those  things  that 
depend  upon  him:  for  abounding,  as  has  been 
said,  in  endowments  adapted  to  the  post  of 
nephew,  from  such  abundance  arises  great 
penury  in  resolutions,  as  he  loses  the  greater 
part  of  the  most  precious  hours  in  medita- 
ting and  sifting  his  materials,  and  while  the 
method  of  choosing  without  fail  the  most 
adequate  (resolutions)  is  meditated  upon 
and  sifted,  time  flies  and  opportunities  are 


lost.] 

Meanwhile  people  had  to  do  him  the  iustice  of  admitting  that  he  did  not  enrich  himself: 
"havendo  trascurato  molte  occasioni  d'  arrichirsi,  e  1'  havrebbe  possuto  fare  senza  scnipolo 
e  con  buona  coscienza  "  [having  neglected  many  opportunities  of  enriching  himself,  and 
^et  he  might  have  done  so  without  scruple,  and  with  a  good  conscience].  People  thought 
indeed,  that  RospigUosi  favoured  Chigi  mainly  for  this  end,  that  through  his  assistance  he 
might  one  day  become  pope  himself.    The  ambassador  refutes  this  opinion. 

It  is  remarkable  how  the  temper  which  we  observe  in  the  pope  and  cardinal  patron,  is 
repeated  in  the  other  members  of  this  govcniment.  They  are  not  destitute  of  good  inten- 
tions and  capacity,  but  from  one  or  other  cause  they  can  make  no  important  change. 


**  Di  due  minbtri  si  serve  particolarmente 
il  caxdinaie  nelle  cose  che  corrono  alia  gior- 
nata.  L'  uno  h  monsignore  Agustini,  huomo 
pradente  e  di  vita  esemplare,  che  pub  dirsi 
di  lui  come  di  Giobbe,  Vir  simplex  et  timens 
deum,  ma  del  resto  leuto,  lungo  e  irresoluto 
e  tanto  inclinato  a  voler  far  bene  che  fa  poco 
per  lo  dubbio  di  non  far  male:  onde  con 
qoesta  natura  ha  saputo  dare  cosl  bene  nell' 
hamore  del  padrone  che  lo  decanta  per 
nu'  oraa>lo  e  lo  stima  il  principal  ministro 
della  corte,  benche  quelli  che  continuamente 
lo  aentono  nelle  congregationi,  ne  fanno  altro 
concetto,  e  lo  confessano  bene  per  un  sog- 
getto  mediocre,  ma  non  piii  oltre,  e  dclTa 
•tessa  opinione  h  ancora  il  papa.  L'  altro  h 
monsi  iPiani,  a  cui  fu  dato  ii  carico  di  segre- 
tario  della  consults,  officio  vcramcnte  che  ri- 
cerca  gran confidenza col  card*  padrone:  onde 
con  ragione  RospigUosi  scelse  (^uesto  huomo 
che  conosce  il  dovcre  dell'  amicitia  e  che  in 
effetto  non  pub  desiderarsi  maggior  capacity 
iiel  govemo,  tuttavia  in  habile  quasi  di  escr- 
dtare  il  suo  officio  per  csser  podagroso  e  in- 
fermo,  prolon^;ando  per  questo  ogni  cosa  con 
gran  nmmanco  della  corte,  dalla  quale  vieu 
poco  accettato,  tanto  pii^  che  si  ^  vociferato 
naver  le  mani  inclinate  a  rieever  prcsenti,  ma 
per  me  credo  che  questa  sia  una  vera  mal  g- 
uit^  di  dettatori.*' 


I  [The  cardinal  employs  two  cardinals  in 
particular  in  affairs  of  daily  occurrence.  One 
IS  luousignor  Agustini,  a  prudent  man  and 
of  exemplary  life,  so  that  it  may  be  said  of 
him,  as  of  Job,  "Vir  simplex  et  timens 
Df  nm  "  [an  upright  man  and  one  that  feai:s 
God],  but  for  the  rest  »low,  tardy,  and  irre- 
solute, and  so  much  inclined  to  wish  to  do 
well,  that  he  does  Uttle  from  the  dread  of 
doing  ill :  hence  with  this  natural  temper  he 
has  contrived  to  enter  io  well  into  the  humour 
of  his  patron  that  he  extols  him  as  an  oracle, 
and  thinks  him  the  chief  minister  of  the 
court,  albeit  that  those  who  for  a  continu- 
ance hear  him  in  the  congregations,  have  a 
different  idea  of  him,  and  confess  that  he  is 
indeed  a  middling  good  person,  but  nothing 
more,  and  the  pope  farther  is  of  this  opinion. 
The  other  is  monsignor  Fiani,  to  whom  the 
charge  of  secretary  of  the  consulta  was  given, 
an  office  that  truly  requires  great  contidciice 
Mrith  the  cardinal  padrone :  hence  with  good 
reason  Kospigliosi  has  chosen  this  man,  who 
knows  the  duties  of  friendship,  and  who  in 
fact  could  not  desire  for  himself  greater  ca- 
pacity for  government,  l>eing  almost  unfit 
withal  for  the  discharge  of  nis  office  from 
being  gouty  and  intirni,  thus  drawing  out 
everything  to  a  tedious  length,  with  great 
complaining  on  the  part  of  the  court,  by 
which  he  is  not  very  well  received,  the  more 
as  he  is  loudly  said  to  have  his  hands  iucUncd 
to  receive  presents,  but  for  me  I  believe  this 
to  be  a  piece  of  pure  malignity  on  the  part 
of  those  who  say  so.] 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  further  details  on  the  subject  of  the  papal  family,  who, 
after  all,  acquired  no  influence.  The  pope's  brother,  Don  Camillo  Rospigliosi,  would,  our 
aathor  says,  were  this  the  practice,  deserve  to  be  canonized  during  his  life-time.  He  had 
Ave  sons,  of  whom,  however,  only  two  used  to  be  spoken  of:  the  second-bom,  Don  Tom- 
maso,  who  already  had  the  idea  of  raising  the  industry  of  llie  church-state,  and  the  vonngest 
Giambattuta — "giovine  di  belliscimo  aspetto  e  d'  nn  cer>ello  acuto  e  penetrante  "  [a  youth 
of  the  finest  appearance,  and  of  an  acute  and  penetrating  brain]. — who  married  a  Pallavi- 
eiui  of  Genoa,  and  founded  the  Kospigliosi  family  It  is  enough  for  us  to  quote  the  general 
description  of  the  new  relative  poyition  held  by  these  nephews. 


*  Ira  tutti  li  pontefici  che  sono  stati  nel 
Yaticano,  non  se  ne  b  forse  veduto  mai  al- 
cuuo  piil  politico  e  piii  prudente  nel  mante- 
nerti  con  i  snoi  parcnti  come  fece  Clemcnte 
IX.,  il  Quale  godeva  di  esser  con  loro,  ma  non 
pM  di  OMTBi  in  predM  di  loro :  anti  qiuuito  piii 


[Among  all  the  pontiffs  that  have  been  in 
the  Vatican,  never  perhaps  has  there  been 
seen  any  one  more  poliiic  and  more  prudent 
in  guidine  himself  towards  his  relations  than 
Clement  IX.,  -wVio  deU^VvU  vo  Vjit  V\\\\NJftKv\\» 
but  nevet  aWoir%  YamsicM  Vi\jfc^\«^t^>a\w^*- 
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on  the  ooutrary,  the  more  he  shovs  them 
sigus  of  affection  and  good  will,  the  more  be 
keeps  them  back  without  any  kind  of  share 
in  the  secrets  of  his  thou^ta.  To  the  pope's 
good  intention  of  turning  awar  froA  the 
church  the  scandal  introduced  nom  of  old 
through  the  communication  of  almost  tfB  the 
authority  of  the  Vatican  in  which  the  pontiffs 
have  been  accustomed  to  let  their  nephews 
participate,  there  has  gone  hand  in  hand  the 
goodness  of  the  nepotism:  for  it  may  be 
said  with  good  reason  that  never  have  there 
been  seen  in  Rome  relations  of  the  pope 
more  modest,  more  humble,  more  charitable 
than  the  Kospigliosi,  and  what  ia  of  more 
importance,  all  endued  with  audh  goodness 
and  modesty,  that  it  would  have  oem  ia- 
humati  not  to  love  them :  on  the  contrary,  it 
may  iustly  be  said  that  the  pope  has  never 
loved  them  more  than  the  merit  of  their  ad- 
mirable qualities  called  for,  having  hdd  them 
rather  as  strangers  than  as  relations  bv  never 
communicating  with  them  upon  any  thing  of 
consequence :  whereby  he  made  himadf  un- 
happy, while  on  the  one  hand  he  volimtsrUy 
deprived  himself  of  the  satisfaction  neces* 
sary  to  princes  of  enjoying  themsdvea  with 
their  kindred,  and,  on  the  other,  he  saw  him- 
self deprived  of  the  possibility  oS  opening 
his  mind  to  the  housenold  servants,  who  ftv 
the  most  part  were  sillv  people,  and  of  a  very 
mediocre  spirit.  It  is  believed  that  the  pojpe 
does  not  intrust  the  most  important  afliun 
of  the  court  to  any  but  cardinal  Chigi,  who 
being  an  astute  and  prudent  person,  has 
contrived  admirably  to  gain  his  affection.] 

There  follows  a  description  of  the  cardinals  and  ambassadors  resident  at  the  court  Yet 
these  are  not  personages  of  sufficient  importance,  and  the  interests  are  too  transitory  and 
evanescent,  fur  us  to  waste  our  time  ujtoa  them. 


li  mostrava  segni  di  affetto  e  di  ottima  vo- 
lont^  tanto  mag^ormente  li  teneva  indietro 
sensa  partecioarU  in  modo  alcuno  i  s^reti 
de'  suoi  pensieri.  Alia  buona  intentione  del 
papa  di  torre  via  dalla  chiesa  lo  scandolo  in- 
trodotto  da  lun^  tempo  mediante  la  comuni- 
catione  di  quasi  tntta  1'  autorit^  del  Vaticano 
che  i  pontefici  hanno  costumato  di  parted- 
pare  ai  loro  nipoti,  h  andata  congiunta  la 
l>ontk  del  nipotismo :  perche  si  pu6  dire  con 
buona  ragione  che  mai  in  Roma  si  sono  ve- 
duti  parenti  di  papa  pii^  modesti,  piii  humili, 
pii^  caritativi  e  meno  disinteressati  de'  Kos- 
pigliosi, e  quel  che  piii  imports,  tutti  dotati 
d'  una  stessa  bontiL  e  modestia,  che  per6  sa- 
rebbe  stato  un  disuinanarsi  di  lasciarli  d'  a- 
mare :  aiisi  si  pu6  dire  giustamente  che  il 
papa  non  li  amo  mai  quanto  sarebbe  neces- 
sario  al  merito  delle  loro  ottime  qualiti,  ha- 
vendoli  tenuti  piil  tosto  come  stranieri  che 
come  parenti  per  non  comunicare  con  essi 
loro  alcuna  cosa  di  consegucnza:  con  che  si 
rendeva  infelice,  mentre  dall'  una  parte  si 
privava  volontariamente  della  sodisfattione 
necessaria  a'  principi  di  sfogarsi  con  i  con- 
giunti,  e  dall'  altra  si  vedeva  privo  di  potersi 
aprire  con  i  domcstici,  che  per  lo  piii  erano 
gente  idiota  e  di  spirito  ben  mediocre.  Si 
crede  che  il  papa  non  confida  le  cose  piii  im- 
portanti  della  corte  che  colla  persona  del 
card*  Chigi,  il  quale  come  astiito  et  accorto 
ha  saputo  beuissimo  gimdagnarsi  il  suo  af- 
fetto.** 


139. 

Relatione  dello  stato  delle  cose  di  Roma  del  mcse  di  Sett.  1670. — [Report  on  the  state  of 
the  affairs  of  Rome  in  the  month  of  September,  1670.]     (Alt.  9  leaves.) 

Spanish  reports  accompany  the  Venetian,  and  such  as  are  ostensibly  French.  For  there 
is  no  doubt  that  this  report  was  drawn  up  for  Spain.  Mention  is  made  in  it  of  auother  that 
had  gone  to  the  Spanish  court,  on  which  account  the  notices  contained  in  it  had  been 
omitted  in  this. 

Clement  IX. :  "la  sua  natura  b  placida :  perche  non  viene  alcuno  a  suoi  piedi  al  quale egli 

non  desideri  di  fare  qualchc  gratia Va  ristrcttissirao  nelle  spcse  c  parchiasirao  nel  dare 

a  suoi "  [he  is  of  a  placid  nature,  for  none  comes  to  his  feet  to  whom  he  does  not  desire  to 

do  some  favour He  is  most  restricted  in  his  expenses  and  most  parsimonious  in  giving 

away  to  his  own  relations].  Cardinal  Alticri:  "opera  tutto  da  se,  c  poca  influenza  riccve 
da  altri.  Sono  secoli  che  non  si  h  veduto  un  nepote  di  pontcfice  nh  di  ma^gior  autoritil  ni 
iV  abilitiL  cd  integrity  "  [he  does  everything  himself,  and  is  little  influenced  by  others.  Ages 
have  passed  since  a  nephew  of  a  pope  has  been  seen  either  of  greater  authority  or  of  ability 
and  integrity].  We  see  that  even  under  this  government  most  persons  in  office  left  matters 
as  they  found  them. 

But  the  most  important  matter  mentioned  by  the  author,  is  the  dissension  in  the  court. 
Chigi,  Barberini,  and  Rospigliosi  were  on  the  most  intimate  footing  with  Altieri.  To  this 
the  Spanish  ambassador  had  most  of  all  contributed.  Confronting  these  stood  the  faction 
of  the  Squadronists,  that  is,  of  the  Innocentian  cardinals,  who  had  had  so  much  influence 
cm  the  last  papal  elections,  and  had  introiluced  their  adherents  into  public  offices  during  the 
two  preceding  governments.  To  these  belonged  Omodei,  Ottobono,  Imperiali,  Borromeo, 
Arxolino.  The  queen  of  Sweden  took  part  with  the  utmost  seal  in  the  struggles  between 
the  two  parties.  It  is  known  how  highly  she  valued  Azzolino.  Here  she  is  called  his  faith- 
ful servant.  She  is  charged  with  a  thousand  intrigues,  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  Souadronists. 
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Memorte  per  detairere  la  vita  di  Clemente  X.  Ponte6ce  Bfaasimo,  raccolte  da  Carlo  Cartari 
Orrietano,  decano  degli  avrocati  conmstoriali  e  prefetto  dell'  archivio  apostolico  di  caa> 
tdlo  8.  Augdo  di  Roma. — [Memorials  for  describing  the  life  of  Clement  X.,  supreme 
pontiff,  collected  by  Charles  Cartari  of  Orvieto,  dean  of  the  consistorial  advocates  and 
pMect  of  the  ^KMtolic  archives  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  of  Rome.]  (Alt.  211 
IMiges.) 

Composed  immediately  after  the  pope's  death,  and  finished  in  October  1676,  with  an 
express  en^pagement  on  the  author's  put  to  avoid  all  flattery,  and  to  keep  to  the  pure  truth 
("  da  questi  fogli  sark  1'  adulatione,  mia  nemica  irreconciliabile,  affatto  sbandita,  alia  sola 
veritit  Candida  e  pura  attenendomi "  [from  these  leaves  flattery,  my  irrecondlable  enemy, 
shall  be  banished  entirely,  restricting  myself  to  the  sole  candid  and  pure  truth]  ;)  yet,  accord- 
ing to  the  author's  design,  it  is  a  mere  collection,  to  be  made  use  of  at  some  future  time  by 
another.  / 

At  first,  hovever,  it  would  appear  as  if  this  declaration  were  but  the  expression  of 
modesty. 

The  pope's  father,  old  Lorenzo  Altieri,  is  very  quaintly  described :  Cartari  further  had 
known  him  weU :  as  a  man  of  powerfiU  mhid,  majestic  in  his  bearing,  but  withal  very  mo* 
dest,  as  his  look  at  once  indicated.  Although  only  a  compiler  the  author  does  not  refrain 
from  adding  forthwith  a  conceit  in  tlie  spirit  of  the  a^e  in  which  he  lived :  "  di  altrettanto 
bella  canitie  ndl'  estemo  ricoperto  qtianto  di  una  cauaidexxa  di  costumi,  di  una  rara  pietk 
a  mera^iglia  dotato  "  [covered  externally  with  as  beautifully  fair  locks  as  with  a  fair  moral 
purity,  and  endowed  with  a  rare  piety  to  a  wonder]. 

Emilio  Altieri  was  bom  in  1590 ;  was  made  a  doctor  in  1611 ;  remained  for  a  long  while 
ill  the  study  of  Pamfili  who  was  afterwards  pope,  in  1624  accompanied  that  liishop  of  Nola, 
lancellotti,  whose  instructions  we  have  above,  to  Poland ;  on  his  return  he  became  bishop 
of  Cameriuo  in  the  ulace  of  his  brother  John  Baptist,  who  passed  into  the  college  of  car- 
dinals ;  it  is  asscrteu,  although  Cartari  does  not  say  it,  that  Emilio  himself  liad  been  des- 
tined even  then  for  the  cardinalship,  and  that  there  would  have  been  more  willingness  in 
admitting  him  than  his  brother:  he  had  the  self-command,  however,  at  this  conjuncture,  to 
travel  away  from  Rome,  and  to  nve  place  to  his  elder  brother.  Innocent  X.  despatched  our 
Emilio  as  nuncio  to  Naples,  and  it  is  said  that  he  contributed  his  share  to  the  settlement 
of  the  troubles  of  Massaniello;  Alexander  VII.  appointed  him  secretary  of  the  congrega* 
tion  di  vetcovi  e  regolari;  a  career  which  every  one  found  very  tiresome.  lie  first  came  to 
receive  real  promotion  in  his  79th  year :  on  the  29th  of  November  1669,  Clement  named 
him  cardinal,  yet  that  pope  had  not  even  time  to  give  him  the  hat :  before  he  had  yet  received 
it  Altieri  entered  the  conclave,  and  on  the  29th  of  April,  1670,  it  ended  with  his  own  elec- 
tion as  pope.  He  hesitated  for  sonic  time :  he  declared  that  there  were  other  more  de- 
serving persons,  and  even  named  cardinal  Brancacci ;  nevertheless  he  accepted  the  highest 
disnnity. 

Thus  advanced  in  years  was  the  pope  already :  he  had  not  even  any  actual  nephew :  he  had 
to  choose  one  to  relieve  liim  so  far  of  the  weight  of  affairs. 


"  Kltrovavasi  S.  Beatitudine  iiell'  anno  ot- 
tantesimo  di  sua  et& :  onde  per  qnesta  cagione 
e  per  imitare  i  suoi  antecessori,  quali  ben 
conoscendo  la  pesante  mole  del  poiitificato 
stimarono  necessario  di  deputare  per  proprio 
soUievo  alcnno  de'  cardinali  col  titolo  di  so- 
praintendente  generale  deUo  stato  ecclesias- 
tico,  si  compiacque  a  dichiarare  1'  istcsso  gior- 
no  a  questa  laboriosa  carica  il  card'  Paluszo 
Paluzxi  degli  Albertoni  suo  attinente,  per- 
mutandogli  quel  cognome  coir  altro  d'  Al- 
tieri." 


[Ilis  Beatitude  found  himself  in  the  80th 
year  of  his  acje :  accordingly  both  on  that 
account,  and  that  he  might  imitate  his  pre- 
decessors, who,  well  knowing  the  heavy  bur- 
then of  the  pontificate,  thought  it  necessary 
to  depute  affairs  for  their  own  relief  to  some 
one  of  the  cardinals  with  the  title  of  super- 
intendent general  of  the  ecclesiastical  state, 
he  was  pleased  that  same  day  to  name  to 
that  laborious  charge  cardintu  Paluszo  Pa- 
luzzi  degli  Albertoni,  a  connection  of  his, 
changing  that  name  into  the  other  of  Al- 
tieri.] 

On  proceeding  to  what  was  done  by  this  pope,  we  find  the  author  first  attaches  himself 
to  Rome. 

The  arrival  of  the  ambassadors  from  Ferrara  and  Bologna,  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
homage, — the  discovery  of  Constantine  the  Great  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  at  St.  Peter's, — 
the  decoration  of  the  night  of  step  at  (the  castle  of)  St.  Angelo,  with  ten  angels  made  of 
Carrara  marble, — the  building  or  the  Altieri  palace,  to  which  there  was  applied  about 
300,000  scndi,  which,  however,  was  not  altogether  lost,  seeing  that  the  poor  reaped  the 
advantage  of  the  outlay, — the  erection  of  a  second  fountain  at  Peter's  place,  but  which  the 
pope  never  saw  completed :  these  are  the  chief  matters  on  which  Cartan  dwells.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  palace  he  describes  the  library  too.    "  Vedesi  in  sito  quasi  il  piil  alto  elevato  del 


the  most  eleratea  part  of  the  same  palace  a  receptacle  for  a  libraiy,  C!(^mW^  c3kd»c^w%  «jvA 
beaatiful  for  the  view  it  afford*  o(  the  city  and  country,  in  magiu&ceDX  aVu&Vitiii^Ws  >2qi» 
IT.  3  u 
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fi;encroaity  of  cardinal  Alticn  with  precions  books  on  all  the  aciences,  reaching  to  tlie  nanb 
ber  of  12,000.]  1  know  it  right  well :  how  often  have  I  moiuted  those  steps !  Of  the 
fountains  (he  says) :  "Trasportata  la  fontana  di  Paolo  V.  con  machine  meraTi|^ioacv  quasi 
direi  tutte  d'  ou  pesxo,  dal  sito  vecchio  dove  si  ritroTava  aU'  altro  dove  hoggidi  si  Tcde  st»> 
bilita  in  conrispondenxa  degl'  ingressi  laterali  del  tealro,  per  acocnnpaapamento  deDa  meife- 
aima  ordinb  se  ne  fabricasse  uu*  altra  affatto  simile  verso  il  giardioo  de  Cesi«  come  fti  tat- 
gnito.*' — [The  fountain  of  Paul  V^  with  ita  wonderful  machinery,  I  may  almost  say  dl  of  one 
piece,  being  transported  from  the  old  site  where  it  stood  to  the  other  where  it  now  stind% 
in  correspondence  with  the  lateral  entrances  to  the  theatre,  as  an  accompaniment  to  ^ 
same  he  gave  orders  for  the  making  another  exactly  alike  towards  the  Cen  gaiden,  vluck 
was  done.]  The  most  interesting  part,  however,  is  what  he  relates  of  that  pretended  mo- 
saic of  Giotto,  the  navicella  di  S.  Pietro  (St.  Peter's  bark).  After  having  ottin  changnl  its 
place  since  the  pulling  down  of  the  portico  of  the  old  uasilica,  wh^re  it  stood  of^MlIf, 
brought  by  Paul  V.  into  the  palace,  by  Urban  VUL  into  the  church,  by  Iimocent  Xinto 
the  palace  again,  where  it  seemed  anew  unsuitable  to  Alexander  VII.,  people  despured  cf 
bringing  it  out  as  it  stood,  and  preferred  taking  it  to  pieces,  all  the  small  stones  bdonm 
to  each  individual  figure  being  put  into  a  separate  bag.  Under  Clement  X.,  cardinal  Bar- 
berini  proposed  its  being  restored  according  to  a  copy  that  had  been  made  of  it  in  the  rein 
of  Urban  VUL  Upon  this  it  was  put  together  anew,  and  inserted  in  the  lunette  over  toe 
middle  entrance  of  the  vestibule.  But  we  must  let  Cartari's  own  words  explain  how  tl» 
was  managed.  "  Perche  il  vano  non  era  capaoe,  fu  detto  che  lasdandosi  le  ngure  nel  pro- 
prio  essere,  potevano  restringersi  i  spatii :  come  fii  diligentemente  esequito.** — [Because  tbe 
empty  space  was  not  large  enough,  it  was  suggested  that  leaving  the  figures  just  as  tbrr 
were,  the  spaces  might  he  narrowed ;  which  was  done  with  the  utmost  care.]  It  is  evident 
that  the  new  master  is  not  unjustly  considered  by  some  to  be  the  author. 

Finally,  the  compiler  directs  his  attention  to  political  matters  also.  But  here  he  is  veo' 
defective.  He  reports  tliat  Clement  X.  had,  in  spite  of  all  his  financial  necessity,  rd'osed 
to  proceed  to  any  new  reduction  of  the  monti,  out  of  r^ard  for  the  many  families  end  par- 
ticularly for  the  pious  institutions  which  would  have  suffered  by  it : — lien  eonnderaJo  tl 
dtamo  ehe  a  tante  famiglie  ed  in  particolare  a  luoghi  pit  ne  reauUareihe:  he  preferred  savinA 
and  even  prevailcMl  upon  a  caroinal-nephew  to  renounce  his  pay  aa  9omrabdendente  wU 
9taio  Yet  some  money  was  sent  to  Poland,  then  hard  pressed  by  the  Turks:  at  one  tine 
aO.OOO,  at  another  time  16.000,  and  further  at  another  time  70,000  scudL  The  cardinals  hid 
arran^^  that  there  should  be  a  special  collection. 

This  is  all  I  find  upon  foreign  affairs.    Yet  those  of  the  church-state  are  not  oo  thit 
account  taken  up  with  an  undue  minuteness. 

[Efforts  were  made  to  introduce  fordga 
merchandise,  and  all  the  exemptions  from 
the  gabelles  were  recalled :  orders  were  gives 
respecting  the  qfficii  vacabili  of  the  dstarit 
and  the  fruits  of  the  same: — the  gabcUe 
of  the  quatrino  levied  on  artists,  was  repealed: 
— it  was  declared  that  it  should  be  lawful 
for  the  Romans  and  other  nobles  of  the 
church-state  to  exercise  commerce  witboat 
prejudice  of  nobihty.j 
Properly  speaking,  that  is  all  that  he  really  says. 

He  hardly  mentions  anything  done  by  the  pope  in  reference  to  the  mtemal  atate  of  Uie 
Roman  catholic  church. 


"  Si  adoperb  alia  libera  introduzione  delle 
merci  forestiere,  e  fiirono  rivocate  tutte  le 
eseuzioni  delle  gabelle :  si  diedero  ordini  circa 
gli  officii  vacabili  della  dataria  e  frutti  di  essi : 
•—si  estinse  la  gabella  del  quatrino  degli 
artisti : — si  diehard  che  alii  Romani  et  altri 
uobili  dello  stato  ecclesiastico  sia  lecito  di 
esercitar  commerd  serjia  pregiudizi  della  no- 
bUti." 


141. 

Clementis  Decimi  Pontificis  Maximi  vita. — [Life  of  Clement  X.,  supreme  Pontiff.]    (Alt 

288  pages.) 

Cartari  was  of  opinion  that  many  would  be  found  to  write  the  life  of  Clement  X.:  and  it 
was  just  to  these  that  he  devoted  his  materials.  Soon  there  was  found  an  author  to  under- 
take the  task :  but,  it  must  be  owned,  a  Jesuit  at  the  command  of  his  general  Oliva.  Car- 
dinal Pauluzzi  Altieri  supplied  him  with  the  materials  for  it. 

Although  this  author  tioes  not  name  Cartari,  yet  it  is  evident  that  he  had  him  before  him. 
He  frequently  does  no  more  than  merely  translate  and  enlarge  him. 

If  Cartari  purposely  avoided  flattery,  this  author  in  re-constructing  his  work  superadds 
it.  He  will  have  it  that  in  the  year'  of  Clement  X.'s  birth  the  Tiber  had  caused  violent 
inundations :  "  quasi  praesentiret  imperantis  urbis  fluvius  augendam  ab  cxorto  tum  infante 
Romanam  gloriam  "  [aa  if  the  river  of  the  imperial  city  had  a  presentiment  that  the  Roman 
glory  would  be  augniented  by  the  infant  that  then  was  boni]. 

Yet  he  has  occasionally  more  useful  additions.  He  relates  the  trait  of  character  dis- 
played by  Clement  X.  in  spontaneously  yielding  precedence  to  his  brother. 

In  subsequent  chapters,  too,  he  enters  upon  a  narrative  of  ecclesiastical  occuirencea.  "In- 
nuineros  in  callem  salutis  reduces  illo  regnante  vidit  Hungaria,  quam  catholicam,  ut  Pran- 
dad  card"*  Nerhi  verbis  utar,  pcivc  totam  effccit :  *'  [Hungary  during  his  reign  saw  innu- 
merable persons  return  to  tV\e  way  o!  aikVviL\.\oTv,  ^\ivwv  cwvxtvXrsA^  >»»  th«  words  of  Fiimcis 
cni^ikal  of  Nerli,  he  made  almoat  NvVvtAV^  ca.l\v«i\wi\\—^T^\5  %.  %Vx<so.^  VsvctXsi^,  Vst  xsj^. 
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mly  WAS  Hungmry  at  that  time  by  no  means  to  Roman  catholic,  but  Clement  contributed 
wt  tittle  to  make  it  so :"  ad  veram  reUnonem  in  Hibemia  conservandam  ac  propagandam 

mlertem  induatriam  contulit : puuimoB  in  Vaticanum  regreaioa  Boemia  et  caetera 

Soemiae  reipM  atque  inter  bos  magnos  principes,  pinrimos,  Rhaeti  atque  iis  fiuitimae  vallcs, 
na^nam  illorum  vim  HoUandia,  nuyorem  vidit  Gallia  "  [he  applied  a  clever  industry  to  the 

jireaervation  and  proj^agation  of  the  tme  religion  in  Ireland : Bohemia  and  the  other 

tingd  >&a  of  Bobemia  saw  very  many  returned  to  the  Vatican,  and  great  princes  among 
:hese,  the  Tyrolese  and  the  ndgnbouring  valleys  saw  very  many,  Holland  saw  a  great  body 
■d  them,  and  iVance  a  still  greater].    All,  howerer.  much  in  general  terms. 

Then,  while  he  praises  the  pope's  fairness  and  love  for  his  subjects,  he  exculpates  him  for 
uviug  made  up  the  sums  sent  to  help  the  Poles  against  the  Turks  by  taxes  on  the  clergy 
ind  for  having  imposed  fresh  burthens:  he  had  repealed  oppressive  taxes,  and  in  their  stead 
lad  taxed  artides  c^  luxurv,  such  as  wine  imported  from  beyond  sea,  and  tobacco : — in  re- 
ipect  to  his  relations,  too,  he  had  shown  the  utmost  moderation.  People  should  not  dwell 
apon  that  palace,  but  calculate  how  few  landed  estates  the  Altieri  had  acquired :  "  quam 
minimnm  in  spatium  coutrahantur  Alteriis  principibus  subjects  oppida  et  rura,  cum  latis- 
lime  pateat  aliorum  ditio  *'  [into  how  very  small  a  space  the  towns  and  villages  subject  to 
the  Altich  princes  were  contracted,  while  the  sway  of  other  (princes)  was  most  extensive]. 


142. 

Nuovo  govemo  di  Roma  sotto  il  poutificato  di  papa  Clemente  X. — [New  government  of 
Rome  under  the  government  of  Pope  Clement  X.]     (Barb.  17  leaves.) 

Discusses  the  family  connection,  and  the  sing^ular  elevation  of  Pauluzzi  to  the  position  of 
papal  nephew. 

The  brother  of  the  pope,  the  lineal  representative  of  the  Altieri  family,  bad  left  behind 
him  only  one  daughter,  with  instructions,  that  whoever  should  marry  her  must  take  the 
name  of  Altieri. 

A  nephew  of  cardinal  Paulnsxi  married  this  heiress  of  the  house  of  Altieri.  Tims  were 
the  two  fsmilies  connected.  All  other  relations,  for  instance  the  Gabrielli,  who  would  other- 
vise  have  been  the  nearest,  had  to  withdraw. 

For  the  rest,  this  government  proved,  from  the  first,  less  mild  than  the  preceding,  which 
arose  from  Clement  iX.  having  burtheued  with  debt  even  those  revenues  which  had  been 
shrays  hitherto  reserved.  A  commencement  had  already  been  made  in  the  disbanding  of 
the  little  army.  The  compiler  thinks  that  the  result  of  the  trifling  remission  of  the  taxes 
made  by  Clement  IX.  would  be  the  disarming  of  the  whole  state. 

He  laments  likewise  the  form  of  the  govermnent,  the  recklessness  already  usual  among 
tlu>8e  who  administered  it  in  the  church-state. 


"  Vedeudosi  odiati  et  abborriti  tanto  piit 
•*infierano,  e  tiratosi  il  cappello  sugli  occhi 
non  guardauo  in  faccia  a  nessuno,  e  facendo 
d*  ogni  erba  fascio  non  pensano  che  al  pro- 
prio  interesse  senza  minima  appreusione  del 
publico." 


[Seeing  themselves  detested  and  abhorred 
the  more  cruel  do  they  become,  and  pulling 
their  hair  over  their  eyes,  they  look  nobody 
in  the  face ;  and  making  a  bundle  of  every 
herb,  they  think  only  of  their  own  interests, 
without  the  slightest  concern  about  tho 
public] 


143. 

Relatione  dello  stato  presente  della  corte  di  Roma,  fatta  air  ecc~  principe  di  Ligni  govcrna- 
tore  di  Milano  dall'  Ul"*  S*  Fcder.  Rossoni  inviato  straord'*'  aa  S.  £.  alia  corte  apprcsso 
Clemente  X. — [Report  on  the  present  state  of  the  court  of  Rome,  made  to  the  most 
excellent  prince  de  Ligny,  grovemor  of  Milan,  by  the  most  illustrious  Signor  Frederick 
Rozzoni,  envoy  extraordinary  from  his  excellency  to  the  court  of  Clement  X.]  (24 
leaves.) 

Written  somewhat  later  than  the  preceding  report. 

Already  had  the  position  of  parties  become  changed.    Rospigliosi  and  Chigi  were  neglected 
by  the  reigning  family :  the  latter  tried  to  make  approaches  to  the  Squadrouists. 
The  mutual  relation  between  the  pope  and  cardinal  Altieri  is  descrmed  aa  follows : — 

[The  pope  has  no  powers  of  application, 
both  from  his  declining  years,  and  also  from 
its  being  his  natural  disposition  to  attend  to 
his  own  quiet  and  to  withdraw  from  serious 
cares  that  mi^ht  disturb  the  serenity  of  his 
mind,  solely  inclined  to  live  in  tranquillity. 
He  cannot,  on  this  account, be  acquainted  with 
the  administration  of  justice,  nor  of  otherpoli- 
tical  concerns  of  the  court  and  of  the  church- 
state  :  hence  having  recourse  to  him  avails  not 
in  the  least  to  those  who  are  oppressed  by  his 
ministers :  and  in  wder  to  have  a  more  col- 
ourable pretext  fot  110tm\ATm\JflN|.\i\\&'«l^\\\\ 
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n  papa  non  ha  applicatione  alcuna,  si  per 
la  cadente  sua  et^,  come  anche  per  esser  suo 
connaturalc  attcndere  alia  propria  qiiicte  e 
sottrarsi  dalle  cure  gravi  che  potrebbero  tur- 
bare  la  serenity  dell  animo  suo,  solo  inclinato 
avivere  tranauillaroente.  Egli  perci6  non 
puolc  sapere  le  ammiiiistrationi  della  gius- 
titia  n^  altri  negotii  politici  della  corte  e  dello 
stato  ecclesiastico :  onde  il  ricorrerc  a  Ini  non 
giova  punto  a  quelli  che  da  suoi  ministri  vcn- 
gono  oppressi :  e  per  liavere  pretesto  piit  co- 
MMrito  di  non  ingcrirsi  in  simili  affari,  piik 
tulte  si  fa  stimare  ammalato,  non  tralasciando 
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'lero  Moccnigo,  che  fu  ainhaMiatote  a  paiw  Clc- 
on  the  court  of  Rome  by  N.  II.  Piero  Moceoigii. 
t  X..  drawn  up  in  the  yeat  1675,]  (44  leavts.) 
p-landi  he  now  camo  to  Rome,  which,  particulafly 
n  wholly  different  in  lapect :  here  he  became  in- 
Ihe  Allieri  family:  he  took  the  lead  amonr  tlic 
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espotta  alle  penecutioni  et  al  ludibho  della 
porerU.  Di  ci6  deriva  che  la  tnunonUma  di 
qneDa  eorte  h  V  intereaie  privato,  e  coUk  non 
r  applica  al  publico  bene  che  colla  specioaidi 
ddie  apparenae.'' 


to  leave  their  own  family  exposed  to  the  per- 
secutions and  ridicule  of  poverty.  Hence 
the  pole-star  of  that  court  is  private  interest, 
and  people  apply  there  to  the  public  welfare 
only  witn  the  speciousness  of  appearances.] 


The  eooaequenoet  of  the  (eidusive)  hfova  shown  to  the  leading  families  now  was,  that 
tbe  middle  rank  especially,  and  the  inferior  nobility,  no  longer  throve  in  the  world.  It  whs 
too  poor  in  money  to  rise  bv  its  own  enei^,  and  yet  was  too  independent  to  condescend  to 
the  subaerviency  oi  the  really  poor. 

" Flattery,"  says  P.  Mooenigo,  " is  here  at  home;  but  not  the  less  are  there  many  people 
who,  on  the  failure  of  their  hopes,  console  themselves  with  calumny,  and  cherish  the  maxmi, 
'  One  will  never  go  wrong  if  he  think  the  worst.' " 

The  important  congregations  were  those  of  the  Inquisition,  of  Ecclesiastical  Immunities, 
of  the  Coancil,  of  the  I^ropaganda,  of  the  Bishops  and  reUgious  orders,  of  the  Index.  Did 
the  ooort  mean  to  refuse  anything,  it  then  handed  the  case  over  to  these :  they  held  to  their 
canons  and  the  practice  of  prec^ling  centuries :  thus  the  merest  trifle  would  become  im- 

Krtant  But  if  the  court  were  favourably  inclined,  it  then  took  the  case  into  its  own 
nds. 

It  was  particularly  in  secular  concerns  that  the  transmission  of  its  power  through  others 
appeared.'  Carduijds  never  would  have  approved  of  going  to  war.  (For  a  long  time,  we  may 
add,  even  that  was  no  longer  the  case.) 

TTie  condition  of  the  coimtry  was  daily  becoming  worse.  The  author  was  told  that  in  the 
course  of  forty  years,  the  number  of  inhabitants  nad  fallen  off  one-third :  where  formerly 
there  were  reckoned  one  hundred  hearths  there  were  now  to  be  found  no  more  than  sixty ; 
many  houses  were  pidled  down,  notwithstanding  that  the  consulta  prohibited  this  being 
done :  every  day  there  was  less  land  cultivated ;  marriages  decreased  ;  people  sought  for  an 
asylum  for  their  children  in  monasteries  and  convents. 

He  reckons  the  interests  of  the  state  debts,  that  is,  of  the  monti  and  officii  vacabili,  at 
2,400,000  scudi,  the  deficit  at  several  hundred  thousand. 

IL  II  presente  govemo  di  Clemente  X.,  sua  casa,  sacro  collegio,  e  corrispon<lenze  con 
principi. — [The  present  government  of  Clement  X.,  his  family,  sacred  college,  and  corres- 
pondences with  the  princes.] 

Clement  X. — He  saw,  to  be  sure,  the  datarius,  the  clerk  to  the  briefs,  the  secretary  of 
state,  and  cardinal  Altieri,  at  set  hours,  hut  merely  passed  through  the  formality  of  suo- 
scribing  his  name :  disagreeable  matters  were  concealed  from  him,  an  object  to  which  car- 
dinal Altieri  applied  his  whole  efforts.  The  ambassador  maintains  that  the  pope  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  world's  affairs ;  he  had  never  been  nuncio.  This,  as  wc  know,  was  not  the 
case. — "In  Roma  si  dice  che  benedicere  e  sanctificare  sia  del  pontefice,  reggcre  e  gubeniare 
na  deir  Altieri." — [In  Rome  it  is  said  that  it  is  the  pope's  business  to  bless  and  consecrate, 
cardinal  Altieri's  to  reign  and  govern.] 

Cardinal  Altieri. — 

"Di  comnlessione  delicata:  ....  la  sua 
natura  h  araente,  impetuosa  e  di  prima  im- 

prcssione Assuefatto  alia  cortesia  Ro- 

maneaca  di  non  negare  cosa  alcuna,  ansi  di 
concorrere  con  parole  officiose,  ad  esaudire  le 
instance  fiadlmente,  poi  quando  ha  ponderate 
il  negotio,  dk  indietro,  anco  col  negare  V  im- 

pc^o,  e  6k  nelle  scandescenze Da  poca 

speranaa  rien  sollevato,  come  per  contrario 
da  poco  timore  abbattuto." 


[Of  a  delicate  constitution : his  natural 

disposition  is  ardent,  impetuous,  and  apt  to 

be  carried  away  by  the  furst  impression 

Accustomed  to  the  Romanesque  courtesy  of 
not  refusing  anything,  but  rather  agreeing 
with  officious  words,  and  readily  listening  to 
pressing  reqiiests,  then,  after  he  has  weigned 
the  matter,  he  retracts,  still  denying  any  en- 
gagement, and  goes  into  calculations.  (?).... 
He  is  elevated  by  slight  hopes,  a.\  on  the 
contrary,  he  is  cast  down  by  petty  fears,] 

In  these  expressions  we  clearly  see  the  effect  of  personal  disagreements. 

But  the  remaining  characters  are  described  in  the  same  spirit.  Laura  Altieri,  to  whom 
this  family  owed  its  good  fortune,  did  not,  however,  find  herself  happy  in  it,  and  on  that 
account  was  never  allowed  to  approach  the  feet  of  the  pope.  This,  however,  I  do  not  quite 
believe. 

What  the  author  says  when  he  describes  the  union  of  the  court  with  the  Sqnadronists  is 
less  to  be  suspected :  we  have  seen,  ere  now,  how  matters  were  ready  for  this :  Barberini, 
Rospigliosi,  and  Chigi  were  now  sunk  in  respect  and  influence  :  the  Squadronists  particu- 
larly urged  the  independence  of  the  curia  on  foreign  courts :  they  had  drawn  over  the  Altieri 
entirely  to  their  side.  Tlie  author  asserts  that  to  them  were  to  be  attributed  the  perplexi- 
ties in  which  the  court  came  to  be  involved. 

Into  these  he  enters  more  minutely,  but  still  in  his  irritable  manner. 

The  court  had  occasionally  to  endeavour  to  appease  the  emperor  with  spiritual  presents, 
Afftnu  Dei,  and  so  forth.  People  had  so  many  quarrels  with  France,  that  they  were  delighted 
to  see  that  country  involved  in  war.  How,  therefore,  could  the  pope  be  expected  to  metliate 
a  peace?  Spain  complained,  among  other  things,  that  banditti  from  Naples  were  admitted 
into  the  chnrch-state,  and  allowed  to  dispose  of  stolen  property  there. 

1  DarohflOmDJ*  QtwaJt,  nknlng,  1  lujifwte,  to  ths  abore  trnp'^JsiacnV  of  Wm  coiMEt«««>V>^^^  \»^  <A  S^  V^^^ 
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non  legli  danno  orecdue:  perche 
cosl  comple  alia  quiete  di  quei  confini,  iiro- 
messa  e  manteuuta  dai  medeaimi  banditL ' 


[But  no  attention  ia  paid  to  them,  far  itH 
thua  that  the  peace  of  tbie  frontiera  is  lecaKd, 
which  ia  en^^aged  for  and  maintained  by  the 
said  bandittLJ 

People  neglected  to  8||ur  on  Poland  with  auflScient  seal  to  prosecnte  the  Tnridsh  w, 
merely  that  thus  th^  might  escape  being  obliged  to  support  it.  To  the  csar  they  voaU 
not  give  that  title,  for  which  reason  no  alliance  was  entoed  into  with  him :  from  whom, 
nevertheless,  so  much  assistance  might  otherwise  have  been  expected  against  the  hete* 
ditary  enemy.  ''  Per  timer  d'  ingombrarsi  in  obligatione  di  rimettere  e  ccmtritimie 
soocorsi  maggiori  si  sono  lasciate  oadere  le  proposition!  fatte  da  on  inviato  Polaeeo^ 
che  r  armi  del  re  sarebbero  passato  il  Danubio,  entrate  neUa  Bulgaria,  e  promette- 
vano  di  portar  la  guerra  nelle  viscere  dell'  imperio  Ottomano." — [From  a  dread  of  being 
embarrassed  with  an  obligation  to  remit  and  contribute  larger  aids,  the  proposala  made 
by  a  Polish  envoy  were  afiowed  to  ftiU  to  the  ground,  namely,  that  the  arms  <^  the  king 
should  pass  the  Danube,  enter  Bulgaria,  and  promise  to  carry  the  war  into  the  bovds 
of  the  Ottoman  empire.]  This  I  notice  merdy  because  it  appears  from  it  that  such  hopes 
were  already  entertained.  For  how  the  Roman  court  could  have  contributed  much  towards 
its  accomplishment,  particularly  when  so  hampered  by  the  state  of  the  papal  exchequer  and 
territories  as  above  aescribed,  one  does  not  well  see.  The  king  of  Portugal  waa  refused  the 
patronage  of  his  churches  b^oud  seas,  and  the  duke  of  Saxony  an  indiut  for  the  filhi^  up 
of  the  bishoprics  in  his  territory.  In  Tuscany,  too,  in  the  smaller  principalities,  thia  daim  to 
ecclesiasticu  independence  waa  mooted. 

The  incameration  Qinnexation  of  revenues  to  the  exchequer)  of  Caatro  proved  even  a  loss. 
The  debts  that  had  been  transferred  required  90,000  scudi  of  interest ;  the  farmer  of  the 
revenues  paid  onlv  60,000.    People  answered  in  Rome,  it  was  not  thus  a  prince  should  redtgn. 

III.  Corrispondenae  colla  repuolica  [Correspondence  with  the  republic].  But  very  brief, 
and  chiefly  about  personal  contentions.  "Imj^ego  scabrosissimo"  [a  most  difficult  eoi]doy 
mcut].    All  in  the  same  spirit. 

People  were  already  prepared  in  Venice  for  a  report  in  this  tone.  Before  P.  Moeenigs 
had  as  yet  returned,  there  appeared  a  "Lettara  scritta  a  Venetia  da  aogetto  beo  informato 
sopra  r  ambasceria"  [Letter  written  to  Venice  from  a  person  well-informed,  about  the  (a  seeood 
hand  adds  "infame  [infamous]  embassy])  "del  S*  Kav  Mocenigo"  [of  Signor  Chevalier 
Mocenigo],  in  which  the  little  man  with  the  big  vrig  who  talked  inoesaantly  aoont  Englaad, 
is  very  hardly  dealt  with.  He  is  now  sitting  cuy  and  night  with  a  man  of  letters,  for  tiie 
purpose  of  blackening  the  Roman  court  in  his  report:  "un  govemo,  migliore  del  qmdejper 
I  pnncipi  secolari  non  6  stato  da  S.  Pietro  in  qua,  piacevole,  moderato,  senza  puntiglio.  — 
[a  government  better  than  which  has  not  been  administered  by  the  secular  princes  from  St. 
Peter  till  now,  peaceable,  moderate,  and  above  cavilling.] 

Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  Mocenigo  has  gone  too  far :  but  we  are  not  on  that  account 
to  reject  all  that  he  says. 

Every  one,  after  all,  gives  his  opinions  on  the  things  that  he  happens  to  speak  of.  We 
foreigners  have  to  learn  to  set  ourselves  right  betwixt  object  and  subject. 

145. 

Scrittura  sopra  il  govcruo  di  Roma. — [Writing  on  the  govern aient  of  Rome.]     (MS.  Rom.) 

Found  among  writings  that  refer  to  the  period  from  1670  to  1680,  and  belonging  to  madi 
about  that  very  period.    Just  as  cheerless  as  ever  were  the  complaints  of  Sacchetti. 


I.  "  Sopra  il  cattivo  stato  de'  popoli.  Come 
Tuai  in  ogui  pontificato,  s'  ha  da  trovar  modo 
di  metter  100  et  anco  150  m.  scudi  in  una 
casa,  c  non  h  possibile  di  levanie  50  m.  di 

I>c80  adi  aggravati  popoli II  peg^io  h 

non  voier  permettere  i  modi  honcsti  di  riem- 
pire  le  borse  con  procacciarsi  per  mczio  di 
lecitc  nicrcantic  quei  guadagni  ch'  altri  con 
r  autorit^  indebitamente  s  appmpria.  II. 
Sopra  la  gran  poverty  ct  il  gran  lusso." 


An  antithesis  rhetorically  carried  out. 
wine].    Chiefly  on  the  abuses  of  the  annoiia. 

"I  ministri  del  principe  vogliono  far  da 
incrcanti.  Uuindi  tanti  fallimenti  di  mer- 
canti  e  di  fomari,  tanti  sconccrti  nelle  case  e 
netli  luoghi  pii,  il  cui  loro  maggior  avere  con- 
siste  in  terreni,  e  tanti  graui  lasciati  marcire 
ne'  grauari  a  chi  non  ha  voluto  soccombere 
air  estontione  di  si  detestabil  traflico.  IV. 
Del  ritardamento  della  giustitia  e  de'  frutti 
de'  luoghi  di  monte." 


I.  [On  the  ill  condition  of  the  peoples.  How 
in  every  pontificate  it  never  fails  that  mesns 
can  be  found  for  putting  from  100  to  150,000 
scudi  into  the  hands  of  one  family,  while  it 
is  impossible  to  take  off  50,000  of  burthens 

from  the  oppressed  peoples The  worst 

is  the  not  permitting  people  to  use  honest 
methods  of  filling  their  purses  by  procuring 
throngh  the  medium  of  legitimate  commerce 
those  gains  which  others  appropriate  to 
themselves  unduly  by  (an  abuse  of)  authority, 
n.  On  the  great  poverty  and  the  great  lux- 
ury  (that  abound).] 

III.  "  Deir  annona  e  del  vino  "  [On  the  com  and 


[The  ministers  of  the  prince  wish  to  act 
as  merchants.  Hence  so  many  failurea  of 
merchants  and  bakers,  so  many  embarrass- 
ments in  families  and  pious  institutions, 
the  greater  part  of  whose  property  consists 
in  lands,  and  such  quantities  of  com  left  to 
spoil  in  granaries  to  whoever  would  not  suc- 
cumb to  the  extortion  of  such  detestable 
traffic.  IV.  On  the  delays  of  justice  and  of 
the  fruits  of  the  luoghi  di  monle.] 
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Even  tlie  depofUarii  of  the  monti  were  chained  with  embezzlement  and  arbitrary  conduct. 
V.  "  Sopra  r  irrevercnaa  nelle  chieae*'  [On  irreverence  in  the  churches]: — aa  in  tlic  theatn-, 
he  thinka.  VI.  "  Bopra  il  (iuto  de'  banchetti  palatini "  [On  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  ttie 
palatine  banqnetsl.  VIL  "  Sopra  1'  abuso  del  ceremoniale  "  [On  the  abuse  of  the  cere- 
moaiall.  The  author  diBapproves  of  the  frequent  (recurrence  of  the)  Sanctissimus :  he  was 
iwolted  at  people  ventorinr  to  sav  at  the  Corpus  Chnsti  procession,  "  Sanctissimus  Sanr- 
tttaima  portat.  '  VIIL  "Sopra  r  immunity  ecclesiastica  '^ [On  the  ecclesiastical  immuni- 
ties] : — ^he  complaina  that  criminals  fonnd  an  asylum  in  the  churches.  IX.  *'  Sopra  Ic  lor- 
dnre  delle  8trade"[On  the  nastinesa  of  the  streets]. — Well-intended,  graphic  upon  the 
whole,  but  Father  supeificiaL 

146. 

Vita  dd  MTvo  di  dio  papa  Innocentio  XI.  raccolta  in  tre  libri. — [Life  of  the  servant  of  God, 
pope  Imiocent  XL,  collected  in  three  books.]     (MS.  Kom.) 

A  very  beautiful  copy,  consisting  of  144  leaves,  probably  put  into  some  subsequent  }>opc's 
own  hands. 

The  first  book  comprises  the  earlier  period  of  Inuocent  XL's  life.  Hic  author  had  put 
himself  to  the  trouble  of  collecting  authentic  information  rcspcctinjj:  it.  lie  denies  that  the 
pope  ever  served  during  a  campaign  in  his  youth :  his  holiness  himself  was  questioned  on 
the  subject.  On  the  otner  hand  he  relates  that  it  was  cardinal  Cucva  who  had  directed  the 
attention  of  the  young  man,  who  had  been  recommended  to  him  by  the  governor  at  Milan, 
to  the  superior  advantages  of  the  career  presented  by  the  curia. 

The  second  book  comprises  the  earlier  govcnmient  transactions  of  this  pope,  economy, 
suppression  of  useless  offices,  depreciation  of  the  monti  even  in  the  case  of  communities, 
restriction  of  usury  which  was  carried  on  particularly  in  Ghetto,-  new  tuxes  for  the  ecclesi- 
astical perquisites.  His  maxim:  "essere  egli  iion  padrone,  ma  amniinistrutore  dclle  co>e 
alia  santa  sede  spettanti  con  1'  obbligo  rigoruso  di  distribuirle  non  secondo  la  pratia  de'  \y.\- 
renti  ma  conforme  la  legge  della  giustitia. . . .  Egli  mcdeninto  disse  che  da  cardinalu  huvevti 
comindato  ad  esser  povero  e  da  papa  era  divenuto  mcndico  "  [that  he  was  not  the  master, 
but  the  administrator  of  matters  belonging  to  the  holy  see  with  the  rigorous  obligation  to 
distribute  them,  not  for  the  gratificariou  of  relations  but  according  to  the  rules  of  justice. 
•  . .  He  himself  said  that  from  the  time  of  his  being  a  cardinal  he  had  l)eguu  to  be  poor, 
and  aa  pope  he  had  become  a  beggar].  Moreover,  the  author  speaks  of  Knglish  affairs,  and 
has  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  king  James  wanted  to  make  England  Koman  catholic: 
"Volendo  ricondurre  al  Romano  cortile  i  suoi  sudditi,  cominci5  a  servirsi  ncl  mhiistero 
di  cattolici." — [Wishing  to  lead  back  his  subjects  to  the  Koman  court,  he  began  by  employ- 
ing cathc^cs  in  the  ministry.] 

In  the  third  book  we  find  Innocent  XI.'s  participation  in  the  Turkisli  war;  his  personal 
qualities  are  e\hibited.  He  is  made  to  appear  what  he  really  was,  energetic,  disregard le>s 
of  consequences,  dignified.  His  whole  conduct  is  described  with  much  sagacity,  far  l>cttcr 
than  in  the  small  work  of  Bonamicus  which  we  find  in  Lebret,  and  which  is,  properly  spcak- 
inr.  nothing  more  than  a  shallow  ])aneg>ric. 

ilere,  too,  we  find  remarkable  proofs  of  the  opposition  aroused  by  the  practical  efficiency 
of  this  pope.  What  nniveral  obicctions  were  started  to  the  proposal  of  a  bull  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  nepotism.  "11  volgo  vetlendo  riformati  molti  ministri  in  pulazxo  et  unite  le  loro 
cariche  ad  altri  ministcri,  che  il  papa  non  inclinava  a  spendcrc  ne  a  bcncficarc  con  gratie, 
senia  pensare  pid  oltre  biasimava  '1  genio  di  lunocenzo  come  incapacc  delta  conditione  del 
principe." — [The  common  people  seeing  many  ministers  reformed  m  the  palace,  and  their 
charges  united  to  other  ministerial  offices,  that  the  pope  was  not  inclined  to  spend,  nor  to 
benefit  people  with  favours,  without  thinking  farther,  blamed  the  genius  of  Innocent  as  in- 
capable of  maintaining  the  condition  of  a  prince.]  This  dislike  soon  revealed  itself  some- 
times in  one  way,  sometimes  in  another. 

147. 

Memorialedel  1680al  papa  Innoceuzo  XI.  concemente  il  govemo  e  gli  aggravj.— [Memorial 
of  1680  to  pope  Imiocent  XL,  concerning  the  govcnimcut  and  the  oppressions.]  (Bibl. 
ValUc.) 

People  acknowledge,  this  document  proceeds  to  say,  the  holy  zeal  of  the  pope.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  consequence  of  his  proceedings  is  a  general  dissatisfaction.  Many 
families  have  been  ruined  by  the  reducti(m  of  the  monti, — the  cardinals  are  not  listened  to ; 
no  favours  are  granted  to  princes ;  the  prelates  are  robbed  of  their  expectations;  the  po«jr 
are  without  aluis;  the  whole  of  Rome  is  one  scene  of  wretchedness. 

Who  would  believe  it?  Hardly  has  a  pope  given  heed  to  the  incessant  complaints  about 
nepotism,  and  does  away  with  it,  when  people  demand  it  back  again.  "Oud'  fc  "  [  I  lence  it  ij,], 
says  our  memorial  after  mentioning  some  reasons,  "  che  sia  una  gran  fortuna  per  un  prin- 
dpe  r  aver  parenti  buoni  e  capaci  del  govemo:  poiche  avendo  qucsto  piu  potenti  motivi  dei 
mmistri  d'  mtcressarsi  nella  nputatioue  e  gloria  di  lui,  possono  anco  con  maggior  sinceritii 

1  The  tnniUtion  of  this  pnulet  fn«.  Ai  tha  ircird  Sanctlnhna  beg!ni  with  a  capitAl  S.,  1  prename  it  meaTii  tl.c 
Tirgln  Hvj,  and  that  the  word  "iwrtat*'  [bears]  alliflci  to  her  canning  in  her  annt  the  Mart  Holy,  that  i«, 
iHitot.    But  that  would  rtquira  SanctisaiDiiun.    Qy.  BaiictiMimiM  [papa]  lancilHiina  [lyinbcla]  poctat.— Ta. 

S  V'met  tei  apart  for  the  Jewt.~Ta. 
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c  francheica  dire  i  loro  pareri"  [a  pieoe  of  great  good  lack  for  a  prince  to  hare  iclatioia  of  ^o^ 
character  and  c^Mible  of  goTerument :  in  as  much  as  such  a  one  having  stronger  motifrt 
in  his  ministers  to  interest  themselves  in  his  glory  and  reputation,  they  can  ftirUier  speak 
out  their  opinions  with  gpreater  sinomty  and  frankness]. 

148. 

OJc  satirica  contra  Innocenso  XI. — [Satirical  ode  against  Innocent  XL]    (Libruy  at  f^nuik- 

fort  on  the  Maine,  MS.  Glauburg.  n.  31.) 

Here  the  expression  of  dislike  is  still  tempered  in  writing  as  is  the  preceding :  but  opok 
any  really  committed  fault  or  though  no  more  than  a  report  giving  occasion  for  oauore,  it 
vents  itself  in  the  most  vehement  explosions,  as  is  the  case  in  the  following  lines. 


''  lo  nou  ritrovo  ancor  ne'  vecchi  annali 
bestia  p^gior,  che  sotto  hinocrisia 
col  sangiie  altrui  tingesse  el  becco  e  V  ali. 
Per  altri  era  selante,  ma  concesse 
al  nepote  per6  che  il  gran  comprasse 
due  scudi  il  rubbio  e  uove  lo  vendesse." 


[Searching  old  annals  nowhere  do  I  find 
A  worse  oeast:  clothed  with  hypopisy 
His  beak  and  wings  he  dabbk»  with  men's 

blood. 
Zealous  for  justice  otherwise  he  lets 
His  greedy  nephew  purchase  grain  at  two 
Scucu  the  rubbio,  which  he  seas  at  nine.] 


M' 


149. 

DiscoTso  sopra  la  soppressione  del  coU^o  de'  secretari  apostolid  fatta  per  la  &■■  di  N.  8^ 
Iiinocenzo  XI.— [Disconrseonthe  suppression  of  the  college  of  the  apostolic  aecretariea 
by  the  holiness  of  our  lord  Innocent  jLL] 

In  snite  of  this  violent  opposition  Innocent  proceeded  with  his  reforms.  This  diaeono 
shows  how  people  went  to  work  in  individual  cases. 

First,  we  have  described  the  origin  of  these  secretaries,  who  are  to  be  found  ever  sinoe 
the  schism,  and  the  mischiefs  that  were  connected  with  their  existence.  The  chief  aoum 
of  the  evil  was  there  being  no  administration  belonging  to  the  office. 

[The  possessors  of  the  offices,  in  point  of 
fact,  have  no  administration  or  service  in  the 
expediting  of  affairs :  while  both  the  secretarr 
of  briefs,  and  that  of  the  letters  or  brie» 
to  the  princes,  as  being  conversant  with  the 
business,  are  usually  deputed  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  pope  out  of  the  college,  nor  does  the 
office  carry  with  it  the  prelature,  being  con- 
ferred on  secular  persons,  for  the  most  part 
inexpert,  and  of  tender  age,  after  the  manner 
of  those  other  popular  offices  which  ars 
bou^t  and  sold  solely  for  the  sake  of  pe- 
cumary  advantages  and  interests.] 

As  the  interests  were  enormous,  for  the  chambers  had  to  pay  40,000  scudi  of  anuual  in- 
terests for  200,000  scudi  which  it  received.  Innocent  resolved  to  abolish  the  college,  and 
appointed  a  congregation  to  calculate  the  claims  of  those  who  had  a  part  in  it. 

The  pope  wished  to  repay  only  what  the  chamber  had  actually  received :  the  shareholders 
demanded  at  least  as  much  as  the  current  price  of  the  offices  drew.  The  congregation  could 
come  to  no  decision. 

Our  author  is  of  opinion  that  the  pope  was  enpged  to  make  good  no  more  than  the 
nominal  price:  he  conceives  tliis  to  be  settled  by  the  practice  of  the  papal  see. 

Other  writings  are  to  be  found  that  belong  to  this  subject,  for  example,  Stato  della  ca- 
mera nel  presente  pontificato  d'  Innocenzo  XI.;  but  they  are  made  U|Vpf  calculations,  auiit 
are  iucapable  of  bemg  extracted. 


'  I  possessori  degli  officii  di  fatto  non  han- 
no  amministratione  o  servitio  alctmo  nella 
speditione  dei  negozj  :  mentre  cosi  il  segre- 
tario  di  brevi  corae  quello  delle  lettere  o 
brevi  a  principi,  come  versati  nel  mesticre,  si 
sogliono  deputare  ad  arbitrio  del  papa  fiiori 
delcoUegio,  n^  l'  officio  porta  seco  la  prela- 
tura  conlerendosi  a  persone  seculari  per  lo 
piii  inesperte  et  in  et^  tenera,  a  guisa  di 
quelli  altri  officii  popolari  i  quali  sono  in 
eommercio  per  il  solo  commodo  et  interessc 
borsale." 


150. 

Scritture  politiche,  morali  e  satiriche  sopra  le  massime,  istituto  e  govenio  della  oompagnia 
di  Gesil. — [Political,  moral  and  satirical  writings,  on  the  maxims,  institute  and  govern- 
ment of  the  company  of  Jesus.]    (Corsini  library.) 

Tlie  most  important  is,  In  nomine  Jesu.  Biscorso  sopra  la  religione  dc'  padri  Jesniti  e 
loro  modo  di  govemare  [In  the  name  of  Jesus.  Discourse  on  the  religion  of  the  Jesnit 
fathers  and  their  method  of  governing] :  of  itself  about  400  leaves  in  thickness :  composed 
at  the  time  of  the  general  Noyelle,  consequently  betwixt  1681  and  1686:  un&vourahle 
throughout  to  the  order,  yet  so,  that  every  word  demonstrates  that  the  author  was  most 
minutely  acquainted  with  its  condition  from  the  middle  of  the  century  downwards.  He 
adopts  the  following  course. 

I.  He  enumerates  the  defects  he  perceives  under  some  rubrics.  1.  "Di  alcune  loro  mas- 
sime "  [Of  some  of  their  maxims^,  for  example,  of  the  opinion  that  their  order  was  the 
chief,  that  all  their  prayers  were  YicarA,  tVvsA  «a\  w\lo  dc«^  voi  ^wt  c»t(v'v»xc<;  were  saved  be- 
yond  a  doubt.    2.  "Delia  loro  aVi^tV  et  uAetwafc'*  \Ol  ^J^«a  «w»A  %iA \\3&«wa{«fta«9a\. 
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Of  flienr  l^tcj-huntincf  a  nrnnber  of  stories,  shovinsr  hoir  thej  contrived  to  entice  people 
to  give  them  pretents,— of  their  traffic,  and  nuuiy  still  worse  tlungs.  The  most  remarkaole 
was  their  traffic ;  the  range  of  yiew,  howerer,  is  too  narrow,  coofiied  as  it  ii  for  the  most 
part  to  Rome  and  the  church-state.  8.  "Del  loro  goveruo  **  [Qd  tiieir  ffoveniment].  On  the 
abuses  of  the  monarchical  power.  On  Nickel's  deposition :  see  page  125.  4.  "Quality  pro- 
prie  del  govemo  "  [The  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  goyemmentj.  For  example,  Flagello 
sordo,  that  is,  with  respect  to  those  that  are  punished,  their  offences  are  not  named  properly 
speaking:  denunciation  without  prerions  admoniticm :  a  superior  would  often  take  acfvantage 
Of  the  senrices  of  an  inferior  for  superintendence  which  involved  the  dissolution  of  all  order. 
5.  "Govemo  in  ordine  ai  loro  couvittori  e  scolari"  [The  government  with  rerard  to  their 
inmates  and  scholars!.  Their  defamatory  punishments.  6.  "La  moltitudine  delle  regole  " 
[The  multitude  of  tneir  rules].  They  often  ran  counter  to  each  other:  there  was  not  a 
sinjrie  person  who  knew  all  of  them. 

IL  After  this,  the  author  endeavours,  after  some  repetitions  on  the  causes  and  effect  of 
this  bad  state  of  things,  to  point  out  the  means  of  cure.  It  is  remarkable  that  already  he 
names  among  the  last,  above  all,  the  institution  of  vicar-generalihip,  which  had  been  so  often 
called  fur,  but  to  which  the  order  would  never  allow  itself  to  consent.  He  says:  "Coniti- 
tuire  unvicario  generale  per  le  provincae  della  Spagna,  Germania,  Franda  et  Indie, — cacdar 
sangue  ad  un  corpo  troppo  pin^e, — ^leggi  certe  a  dditti  certi "  [To  constitute  a  vicar-gen- 
eral  for  the  provinces  of  a^tm,  Germany,  France,  and  the  Indies, — to  take  blood  from  a 
body  that  is  too  fat,— certain  fixed  laws  and  certain  fixed  offences]. 

in.  He  returns  then  to  his  old  method  of  enumerating  the  defects  of  the  institution 
under  suudrj'  rubrics.  Here  a  number  of  particulars  come  to  be  spoken  of  which  are 
broujrfat  forward  with  more  or  less  authenticity.  Perhaps  the  last  section  is  the  best, 
"  DeUe  kno  Indiche  missiooi "  [On  their  Indian  missions],  taken  from  the  correspondences 
that  were  found  in  the  papal  archives,  with  great  care,  so  that  the  individual  sources  are 
given:  here  the  acts  of  disobedience  towarda  the  pope  of  which  the  Jesuits  rendered  them- 
selves  guilty  in  India,  are  adduced ;  already  so  long  before  Father  Norbert. 

This  piece  of  writing  accordingly  is  throughout  unfavourable  to  the  Jesuits :  but  at  the 
same  time  extremely  instructive.  It  reveals  the  faults  of  the  order  with  such  an  acuteness 
and  penetration,  that  one  sees  into  its  internal  workings  far  more  clearly  thsn  would  have 
been  possible  otherwise.  One  canned  say  that  it  is  directly  hostile :  it  acknowledges  the 
good  as  wdl  as  the  eviL  Already,  however,  one  perceives,  what  storms  against  the  order 
bftginning  to  gather  in  the  depths  of  men's  minds. 


151. 

Rdatione  di  Boma  di  Gio.  Lando  K',  inviato  straordinario  per  la  ser*^  rep*  di  Venetia  ad 
Innocentio  XL  et  amb*  straord***  ad  Alessandro  VIII.  in  occasione  delta  canonizxaxione 
di  8.  Lorenxo  Giustiniani. — [Report  firom  Rome  by  John  Lando  Knight,  envoy  extra- 
ordinary for  the  most  serene  republic  of  Venice  to  Innocent  XI.,  and  ambasssdor  ex- 
traordinary to  Alexander  VUI.,  on  the  occasion  of  the  canonization  of  St.  Lawrence 
Giustiniani]    1691.  (17  leaves.) 

It  is  a  loss  that  on  the  important  goremment  of  Innocent  XI.  we  possess  no  relatum  that 
deaerres  the  name;  none  by  which  we  have  impartial  elucidations  of  the  results  of  that 
pope's  exertions.  The  affairs  of  the  republic  were  attended  to  in  the  first  years  of  his  reign, 
from  1678—1683,  by  cardinal  Ottobom,  a  Venetian,  afterwards  Alexander  VIU.,  who  never 
returned,  and  hence  never  reported;  after  him  by  John  liando,  but  without  any  properly 
official  character.  Lando,  indeed,  not  the  less  gave  in  a  final  report,  but  first  only  after 
the  ooodaTe  had  again  met;  unhappily,  moreover,  he  departs  firom  the  tone  of  Venetian 
reports. 

lie  begins  with  discusBin^^  the  divine  dicnity  of  the  popedom,  and  laments  that  its  sway 
is  not  universal.  Nay,  the  heretics  exceeded  the  catholics  in  number.  Had  not  even  the 
profligate  Qoietists  set  up  their  workshop  in  Rome !  People  at  the  Roman  court  would  not 
believe  that  they  had  themselves  to  blame  for  this,  yet  it  was  really  so.  Even  now,  too, 
a  man  who  contended  for  the  church  with  deep  learning,  or  with  the  example  of  a  holy  life, 
was  held  in  far  less  estimation  than  the  canonists,  who  write  in  defence  of  the  papal  claims 
to  defefenoe.  But  the  direct  result  of  their  over-driving  matters,  is  that  the  princes  set 
themselves  in  opposition  to  the  court 

First,  after  havin||f  himself  attempted  to  mark  out  the  limits  of  spiritual  and  secular 
gOTcnoment,  he  tediously  approaches  secular  affairs.  He  gives  a  melancholy  description 
of  the  condition  of  the  diurch-state :  "  desolato  nef  li  abitanti,  spiantato  nella  coltiura,  nii- 
nato  eoll'  estorsioni,  mancante  d'  industria"  [desolate  in  its  inhabitants,  destroyed  in  its 
agrienlture,  ruined  with  extortions,  wanting  in  industry].  He  reckons  the  debts  at  fortr-two 
mUlions.  Alexander  VIL  had  lessened  the  expenditure  about  200,000  scudi,  and  had  thus 
restored  the  balance  between  the  expenditure  and  receipts.  The  pope  had  aveiu  of  gold  in 
the  dataria.  Yet  even  that  money  by  no  means  remained  in  Rome:  it  came  in  in  small 
auma,  and  went  out  in  large:  Innocent  XI.  had,  it  is  true,  contributed  two  millions  of  scudi 
towards  the  Turkish  war.  Of  the  above  forty-two  millions,  perhaps  fifteen  miUious  had 
gone  to  the  benefit  of  Christendom. 

He  still  thinks  that  Rome  formed  a  common  country,  a  trysting-place  for  all  nations.  Yet 
each  WM  led  thither  purely  by  motiTes  of  interest.    Of  Germans  and  French  there  are  fev 
to  be  aeen,  in  as  much  as  th^  depend  not  for  promotion  on  Uv^'B.QToasL  CA>»\,%ab\^\wK«x^^ 
ix.  8  X 
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outy  of  the  lower  class ;  were  each  vrince  in  Italy^  as  well  as  elsewhere,  to  hsre  himsdf  thepoarr 
of  appointing  to  his  ecclesiastical  offices,  the  Koman  court  would  fall  to  the  ground.  Bvt, 
to  otmipenaate  for  this,  Italy  luul  the  exgovnient  of  the  popedom.  "Tntta  la  cort^  totte  k 
dignity  tutte  le  cariche,  tutto  lo  stato  ecclesiastico  resta  tra  gU  Italiani  "  [11«  whde  oout, 
1^  places  of  dieuity,  ^1  the  charges,  the  whole  eodesiastiod  state  remained  among  the 
Italians^.  And  now  much  did  this  state  of  things  involve.  Owing  to  the  uncertainty  of 
aoccession  in  all  the  Italian  families,  the  safety  of  Italy  was.  absolutely  dependent  on  the 
onion  betwixt  Venice  and  Rome.  He  takes  the  opportunity  of  enlarging  upon  the  necessity 
for  the  good  understanding  between  the  two.  Tet  he  thinks  that  much  mi^t  be  ccacedal 
in  Venice.  The  protection  allowed  to  be  given  to  disorderly  friars — oertam  jnriadictionsl 
pretensions  were  taken  very  ill  by  people  in  Rome. 

Now,  these,  as  we  see,  are  all  very  good  and  useful  observations,  indicative  of  a  candid 
temper,  but  they  cannot  satisfy  us  who  want  more  positive  information  upon  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  state. ....  Of  the  two  popea  with  whom  he  sored,  Lando — ^for  the  rest  a 
singular  author,  and  who  among  other  forms  of  speech  likes  nothing  so  much  as  the  ana- 
colyth,!  says  only  what  follows: 


'Quando  io  riifletto  aquello  che  ho  seutito 
a  risnonare  sensa  ritegno  coutro  Innocenzio 
2SX,  il  quale  veniva  accusato  di  non  dare  an* 
diensa,  d'  asprezza,  di  crudelt^  d'  infleasibile 
nemico  di  principi,  di  studioso  di  controversies 
d'  irresoluto  e  tenace,  di  distruttore  delle  di- 
ocesi  e  beni  ecclesiastici:  perche  stava  molti 
anni  senza  provederli,  perche  aveva  calati  li 
monti  senza  sollevare  lo  stato  coU'  avvanzo 
risultatone,  )>er  avere  tenuta  ferma  1'  estor- 
sione  che  chiamano  dell'  annona,  per  essere 
stato  indulgente  a'  quietisti,  e  tante  altre 
cose  con  che  non  vi  era  persona  che  non  ea- 
damasse  contro  di  liii:  e  pareva  all'  ora  al 
Tolgo  indiscreto  che  non  fossero  virtii  d'  al- 
cuua  importansa  al  pontificato,  quale  me- 
morabilissimo  d'  una  costante  alienatione  del 
ano  sangue  ed  un'  illibata  disinteressatezza 
per  lascuire  intatto  tutto  quelle  era  della  ca- 
mera, fuorche  impiegato  nelle  guerre  contro 
fV  infideli :  e  s'  auguravauo  all'  ora  un  poute- 
ce  che,  se  bene  un  poco  indulgente  alli  suoi, 
lo  fosse  anco  per  gl'  altri,  e  che  fosse  dotato 
di  quelle  virtil  che  all'  ora  si  giudicavano  piil 
necessarie,  perche  pareva  mancasscro.  Ma 
veduto  poi  che  assonto  Alessandro  VIII., 
benche  tutto  umanit^  facile  all'  audienze, 
dolce,  compassionevole,  pieghevole,  rispettoso 
a  principi,  nemico  d'  impegni,  sbngativo, 
tnuaco  nei  negotii  ed  in  tutte  le  sorti  di  spe- 
ditioni,benefico  alio  stato,  sollevato  di  200mila 
scudi  di  gabella  e  dell'  angaria,  dell'  annona, 
che  ha  fulminato  li  quietisti,  che  ha  finito  quie- 
tamente  il  negotio  molestissimo  del  qnartiere, 
ha  soccorso  lui  pure  la  guerra  contro  il  Turco, 
edhafattoancora  altre  attioni  importanti  nella 
gran  breviti  del  suo  pontificato  ad  ogni  mode, 
perche  all' incontro  na  mostrato  affetto  alli 
suoi  nipoti,  perche  ha  voluto  fidarsi  di  loro 
plik  che  degr  altri  nelle  cariche,  perche  ha 
voluto  provederli  con  qualche  larghezza  ma 
di  niolto  inferiore  a  quello  hanno  fatto  tanti 
altri,  e  perche  in  qnesta  parte  ha  mostrato 
un  pocod'umanitie  la  tolleranza  del  sangue, 
h  stato  anche  egli  bersaglio  d'  iuvettive  ma- 
ligne  e  continue  fin  alia  morte,  ma  cgual- 
meute  ingiuste  dell'  uno  e  dell'  altro." 


[When  I  reflect  upon  what  I  have  beard 
vociferated  without  reserve  against  InBoeeot 
XL,  who  was  accused  of  not  giving  andienecs^ 
of  rudeness,  of  cruelty,  of  bein^  tibe  iafloi* 
ble  enemy  of  the  princes,  of  bemg  itndievs 
of  controversies,  of  being  irresolute  and  tena- 
cious, of  bein^  the  destroyer  of  the  dioeeses 
and  ecdesiaatical  proper^:  accused  of  al- 
lowiug  many  years  to  pass  without  proriding 
for  them,  of  lowering  (the  interest  of)  the 
monti  without  reUevrnf^  the  state  with  the 
advance  resulting  firom  i^  of  refusing  to  re- 
linquish the  extortion  ealled  dtlF  taaumi,  of 
indulgence  to  the  Quietists,  and  of  so  many 
other  thin^  with  which  there  was  not  a  ya- 
son  that  did  not  exclaim  against  him:  and 
then  it  appeared  to  the  aensdess  multitude 
that  there  was  no  virtue  of  any  impoftanee 
to  the  pontificate,  such  as  that  most  memo- 
rable one  of  a  constant  alienation  from  hu 
own  blood  (relations)  and  a  pure  disinterest- 
edness in  leaving  untouchea  everythii^f  be> 
longing  to  the  exchequer,  excepting  only 
what  was  employed  in  the  wara  with  the  in- 
fidels: and  then  they  would  have  a  pontiff 
who,  although  a  little  indulgent  to  his  own 
people,  should  be  so  also  to  others,  and  who 
should  be  endued  with  those  virtues  which 
were  then  thought  more  necessary,  because 
it  appeared  they  were  wanting.    But  having 
seen  afterwards  ou  the  assumption  of  Alex- 
ander VIII.,  although  he  was  all  humanity, 
easy  of  acceas,  g[entle,  compassionate,  pUan^ 
respectful  to  pnnces,  an  enemy  to  engsf^ 
ments,  expeditious,  firank  in  business  anain, 
and  in  all  sorts  of  matters  requiring  to  be 
expedited,  beneficent  to  the  state,  which  was 
relieved  of  200,000  scudi  of  the  gabella  and 
of  the  tax  on  com,  who  fulminated  against 
the  Quietists,  who  quietl  v  finished  that  most 
troublesome  aflfair  of  the  (ambassador's?) 
quarters,  who  himself  gave  assistance  to  the 
war  against  the  Turks,  and  further  performed 
other  important  achievementa  in  the  very 
short  time  of  his  pontificate  in  eveiT  way, 
because  on  the  other  hand  he  showed  aflec- 
tion  to  his  nephews,  because  he  had  been 
willing  to  confide  more  in  them  than  in  others 
in  public  charges,  because  he  wanted  to  pro- 
vide for  them  with  a  certain  though  wiUi  a 
far  inferior  liberality  to  that  which  others 
have  done,  and  because  in  that  department 
he  manifested  a  little  humanity  ana  patience 
of  blood,  he  too  became  the  butt  of  ma]i(^- 
nant  mvectives,  and  continued  to  be  ao  tiU  his 
death,  but  in  both  cases  with  equal  iqjnstioe.J 


1  A  Hgui*  In  grammar ,  vWn  &  wokA  \k»l  Va  \o 
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KnaDy,  he  refen  to  hit  own  Krrices,  how  in  the  coone  of  hii  oflieial  duty  he  had  writ- 
ten mote  than  TOO  despatches. 

Wdl,  these  may  comprise  so  many  the  more  statements  of  facts.  They  are  to  he  found 
partly  in  Venice,  partly  in  Vienna. 

152. 

Confessione  di  papa  Alessandro  Vlll.  fatta  al  suo  confessore  il  padre  Giuseppe  Gesuita 
nq;li  nldmi  estremi  della  sua  yita.— [Confession  of  Pope  Alexander  'VIIL  made  to  his 
confessor  £ather  Joseph,  Jesuit,  in  the  last  moments  of  his  life.]    (MS.  Rom.  21  UaxeM.) 

G.  B.  Beriniy  a  derk  of  the  Vatican  archives,  seriouslv  rraorts  that  he  had  found  this 
document  amonc  other  papers  of  the  time  of  Alexander  VlIL  This  he  writes  in  173^ 
when  no  one  could  have  any  interest  in  slandering  a  pope,  who  b^  that  time  had  had  so  many 
snconsors.  Hence,  this  smsll  work,  in  spite  of  its  ominous  title,  is  worth  consideration. 
What  is  it  that  the  pope  here  scknowledees? 

He  begins  with  saying  that  since  1669  he  had  never  regularly  confessed : — assured  of 
absolution  bv  voices  from  heaven,  he  wished  to  do  so  now.  And  thereupon  he  acknowledges 
havingactea  as  follows: — ^hehad  made  use  of  the  permission  at  one  time  given  himl)y 
Clement,  to  aubscribe  papers  for  him,  for  making  the  most  imallowable  concessions ;  he  had 
led  Innocent  XI.  to  take  the  steps  he  did  against  France,  and  yet  had  secretly  conspired 
with  tiie  Frendi  against  that  pope;  even  after  being  raised  to  the  popedom,  he  had  know- 
inghr  and  willingly  promoted  unfit,  nay  nrofligate  persons,  had  thought  only  of  enriching 
his  kindred,  and  with  a  view  to  that,  had  seen  justice  and  mercy  sou  in  the  paJace,  and 
what  further  there  ia. 

One  is  weU  aware  indeed,  that  here  we  have  no  confession  of  the  pope's;  it  would  have 
been  in  quite  a  different  strain,  would  have  revealed  quite  different  details.  I  believe  it  is 
one  of  those  satirical  writings  which  so  often  appeared  at  that  time,  which  might  represent 
an  opinion,  whidi  had  been  formed  with  respect  to  Alexander,  but  in  no  wise  the  truth.  It 
had  found  its  way  among  the  writings  of  that  period,  where  some  sealous  Archives  official 
bad  met  with  it,  and  taken  it  to  be  genuine.  In  the  Venetian  Archives  likewise,  I  stumbled 
on  manifiestly  spurious  pieces. 

153. 

Bclatione  di  Domenico  Contarini  K.  Koma  1696  5  Luglio. — [Report  by  Dominick  Contarini, 
Knight,  Rome,  5th  July,  1696.]    (Venetian  Arch.  18  leaves.) 

Contarini  had  alreadjr  been  at  the  French  and  imperial  when  he  was  dispatched  to  the 
papal  court.  He  was  originally  sent  to  Alexander  VIIL,  whom  he  found  by  that  time  so 
nnweU  that  he  could  not  he  presented  to  him.    His  report  is  devoted  to  Innocent  Xn. 

Antonio  Pignatelli,  bom  in  1615,  traced  his  lineage  from  the  family  of  the  dukes  of  Monte- 
lione  in  Naples,  and  early  passed  into  the  prelature.  He  was  vice-legate  of  Urbino,  inquisitor 
of  Msha,  governor  of  Peruna :  a  career  not  in  itself  to  be  despised,  but  which  presented 
Kttle  to  satisfy  ambition.  Pignatelli  felt  occasionally  inclined  to  abandon  the  ecclesiastical 
course  of  life  altogether.  But  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  nundoship,  which  seemed  to  him 
the  sorest  means  of  promotion.  He  sdministered  the  Florentine,  for  eight  years  the  PoUsh, 
the  German,  which  in  the  regular  course  procured  the  cardinal's  hat ;  but  whether,  savs 
Contarini,  from  the  influence  of  unpropitious  stars,  or  from  dislike  to  him  on  the  part  of  the 
then  government  of  Clement  IX.,  instead  of  being  rewarded,  he  was  called  away  and  sent  off 
as  bishop  to  Legee,  on  the  extreme  frontiers  of  Naples.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  had 
to  sunmum  up  all  the  force  of  his  mind,  the  most  masculine  firmness,  and  in  foct  every- 
body waa  amased  at  the  moderation  and  resignation  he  showed.  With  a  serenity  above 
nature^  he  even  expressed  his  thanks  for  this  appointment,  '*  because  he  had  now  no  longer 
to  sustain  the  heavy  burthen  of  that  nuncioship^^  Contarini  assumes  that  Clement  IX.  sent 
Pignatelli  to  that  bishopric,  and  that  Clement  X.  recalled  him  to  Rome :  yet  we  find  that, 
according  to  the  Roman  authors,  both  events  took  place  under  Clement  a.  However  that 
mar  be — ^whether  it  was  a  wrong  done  by  himself  or  one  done  by  another,  that  cardinal  Altieri 
wished  to  atone  for — he  placed  Pignatelli  beside  his  uncle  as  maatro  di  camera:  in  this  office 
Innocent  XI.  found  him  and  confirmed  him  in  it. 

Now,  however,  his  fortune  took  a  sudden  rise.  In  1681  he  became  cardinal,  immediately 
thereafter  bishop  of  Faensa,  legate  of  Bologna,  archbishop  of  Naples.  Already,  on  the  death 
of  Tnnooent  XI.  he  was  thought  of  in  the  conclave :  after  Alexander  VHI.'s  departure,  what 
nobody  had  expected,  even  the  French  were  for  him,  a  Neapolitan.  The  reason  was  this, 
that  tihey  needed  a  mild  and  pacific  man.  So  he  was  elected,  though  only  after  that  difficult 
conelave  of  five  months,  whicti  wearied  out  all  the  cardinals. 

Innocent  XH.,  too,  confirmed  Albano  and  Pandatichi,  the  one  the  secretary  of  briefs,  the 
otlier  the  datarius — ^whom  he  found  in  office,  although  they  had  owed  their  promotion  to  his 
fjiedecessor.  Spada's  appointment  to  the  secretarrship  of  state  met  with  general  approba- 
tioQ:  this  was  done  by  the  advice  of  cardinal  Altien.  The  nephews  of  Alexander  VIII. 
alone  were  not  confirmed  in  their  offices:  he  kept  himself  strictly  to  the  example  of 
Innocent  XL 

"  Andava  procurando  il  papa  d'  imitare  In- 1      [He  endeavoured  to  imitate  pope  Innocent 
nooentio  XT.,  di  cui  ^  creatura  et  aveva  preso  I  XL,  by  whom  V\e  ^a*  'iptwsk»\*d.,%sAL^>\'ww. 
il  nome^  fonandoMi  Bcrrisae  al  modello  ddl  name  ive\iaaii^ten,%tdTaL^\'^\sxi^<^^OcA.V^v«^ 
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suo  la  fonna  di  quel  goremo,  leTandoli  perb 
qaeUa  parte  che  nell'  aoateht^  e  rigideua  noa 
atata  laudata." 


of  that  ffotCTDment  aenre  aa  a  moild  fa  lis 
own,  wiUi  the  exoeptioo,  however,  of  tiMt  part 
of  it  which,  on  the  ground  of  anakcrity  nd 
rigour,  has  not  been  praiMd.] 

As  we  see,  he  sought  to  surpass  his  model  by  superior  mildness.  He  gare  audiencrs 
easily,  aud  owed  his  good  name  chiefly  to  thoae  which  were  public  and  for  the  poor.  Althoort 
they  did  not,  as  these  hoped,  lead  to  the  rapid  decision  of  their  lawsuits,  yet  they  kept  the 
arbitrary  violence  of  the  aristocracy  in  cheou 


"Tutti  coufessaTano  che  questo  publico 
ricorso  portava  un  gran  freno  a  tutti  b  minis- 
tri  e  giudici,  mentre  era  troppo  facile  la  strada 
di  avvicinarsi  all'  orecchie  del  principe  e  di 
scoprirli  quello  che  in  altri  tempi  era  impedito 
o  dalla  autorit^  o  dall'  astutia  (u  chi  s'  appres- 
sava  al  papa." 


[All  confeased  that  thia  pablicraDoane  (to 
the  pope)  formed  a  powerful  dieck  on  all  me 
ministers  and  jud|;<n,  while  the  path  hj  too 
easy  for  approachmg  the  ears  orthepnoe^ 
and  for  detecting  that  whicb  in  other  times 
was  prevented  from  being  known,  either  by 
the  authority  or  by  the  astutenesa  of  those 
who  were  about  the  pope.] 

An  unlucky  accident  for  some  time  impeded  his  active  exertions :  but  he  swat  Ranmed 
them  again. 

The  ranch  affair  was  settled ;  the  most  important  reforms  commenced.  Hie  bull  npoa 
nepotism  made  its  appearance,  in  which  it  was  enjoined  that  the  benefioea  and  diurdi  reve> 
nues  which  for  the  fiiture  might  be  conferred  upon  nephews,  were  not  to  exceed  the  nm  of 
12,000  scudi.  Innocent  XII.  abolished  the  power  of  purchasing^  such  important  oilees  u 
those  of  the  chierici  di  camera  [clerks  of  the  chamber] ;  he  paid  back  the  pricey  1,016^070 
scudi :  "  he  by  this  deprived  money  of  its  might,  and  re-opened  to  virtue  the  poasUnlity  of 
rising  to  hig:her  positions."  Forthwith  people  looked  for  many  other  reforms.  "  The  pope>" 
says  Contarini, ''  contemplates  nothing  out  God,  the  poor,  and  the  reformation  of  aboaes^ 
He  lives  very  abstemiously :  he  devotes  ever^  hour,  regardless  of  his  health,  to  his  office.  He 
is  blameless  in  his  morals,  conscientious,  disinterestec^  uninfluenced  by  a  wiah  to  hrom  his 
relations,  full  of  love  to  the  poor,  furnished  with  all  the  endowments  that  could  be  wished 
for  in  a  chief  of  the  church.  Could  he  but  himself  do  everything,  he  would  be  <»e  of  the 
first  popes." 

Nevertheless  this  did  not  please  everybody.  Contarini  regrets  that  Innocent  had  no 
nephews  who  could  feel  a  personal  interest  in  their  uncle's  |^lory;  that  too  much  scope  wu 
left  to  his  ministers,  {"  vedendosi  oflfuscate  oueUe  grandi  e  nsplendenti  virtik  dalla  aolertia  de' 
ministri  troppo  pratici  dell'  arte  della  corte)  [(those  great  and  resplendent  virtues  being  evi- 
dently obscured  by  the  craft  of  ministers  too  deeply  versed  in  the  arts  of  the  court)] :  these 
were  accused  of  contriving,  in  order  to  give  the  s^  of  Innocent  XII.  another  direction,  to 
turn  his  attention  exclusively  to  the  support  of  the  poor.  The  hospital  at  the  Lateran  wu 
proposed.  Soon  it  engrossed  all  the  pope's  thoughts.  "  Questo  chiodo  ferm6  1'  ardente 
volout^  del  papa  di  riformare." — [That  nail  arrested  the  pope's  keen  desire  for  refonn.] 

The  author  is  convinced  that  the  pope  might  have  saved  and  laid  aside  two  milHons  of 
scudi.  Ue  is  profoundly  penetrated  with  the  purity  of  the  pope's  sentiments;  calling  him 
a  man  of  irreproachable,  nay,  of  blameless  life  and  manners. 

154. 

Kchuione  di  Roma  di  Nico16  Erizso  K'  1702,  29  Ottobre. — [Report  on  Home  by  Nicok) 

Erixao,  knight,  29th  October,  1702.] 

N.  Eriiso  had  already  accompanied  P.  Mocenigo  on  his  embas^  under  Clement  X.,  now 
he  had  himself  become  ambassaaor:  he  arrived  while  Innocent  XIL  was  still  reigning;  aod 
after  that  made  out  the  first  years  of  Clement  XI.  His  report  derives  a  double  vahie  from 
his  having  already  been  long  acquainted  with  Rome. 

He  first  treats  of  the  precedmg  popes.  After  some  general  observations,  he  comes  to 
Innocent  XI.,  "  that  holy  man,  whose  chief  merit  by  no  means  lay  in  the  sciences,  but  who, 
to  compensate  that,  possessed  a  knowled^  of  political  economy>  and  not  only  succeeded  in 
restoring  the  balance  betwixt  the  expenditure  and  income,  but  could  also  richlv  support  the 
emperor  and  the  Poles  in  their  contest  with  the  Osmen."    Alexander  VIU.  did  not  at  least 

give  his  nephews  money  belon^ng  to  the  exchequer.  On  the  other  hand  he  lost  immensely 
y  the  failure  of  the  house  of  Neru,  and  many  are  inclined  to  ascribe  his  death  to  that  loss. 
Innocent  XU.  closed  the  abyss  of  nepotism :  although  he  did  so  much  for  the  poor,  remkted 
a  tax,  executed  buildings  for  the  court,  and  harbour  buildings,  yet,  after  all,  he  left  a  con- 
siderable sum  in  the  treasury.  But  he  lived  too  long  for  the  collie  of  cardinala,  whidi  he, 
too,  on  his  side,  set  at  no  high  value.  To  them  he  appeared  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the 
holv  see  to  a  spirit  of  sulssenriency  to  the  monarchicsl  courts. 

At  last  he  died  on  the  27th  of  September,  1700,  and  the  cardinals  threw  themselves  with 
great  zeal  into  the  affairs  of  the  conclave.  Their  object  was  to  elect  *  pope  who  should 
make  good  again  the  losses  which  they  considered  thev  had  sustained.  They  destined  for 
this  cardinal  Marescotti,  a  man  "  of  strong  breast,  worthy  of  the  government,  obstinate  in 
his  purposes,  and  of  inflexible  resolution."  Erizzo  calls  him  a  great  man.  He  was  sup- 
ported by  the  imperial  and  Spanish  ambassadors.  Nevertheless  too  much  seal  often  proves 
hazardouB  to  the  election  of  a  po^,  and  Nvaa  1«l\.«\.\a  l&xcKsicnlti.  The  French,  who  droided 
6ndiog  him  an  open  enemy,  auoceedftdL  *m  ei.cVa<^%  \im.  X^^u^diX  ^  ^^mx  \&skk<|  <9ithen 
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were  proposed  t  but  there  were  objections  to  all  of  them :  one  wu  too  violent,  mother  was 
too  mild,  a  third  ha  I  too  man^  nephews :  the  friends  of  the  Jesuits  opposed  cardinal  Noris, 
because  he  had  treated  them  ill  in  his  history  of  Pelagianism.  The  lealous,  on  this  occasion 
first  distinguished  as  the  xelanti,  would  willingly  have  elevated  Colloredo,  but  the  rest  con- 
sidered him  too  strict :  at  last,  on  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  Charles  II.'s  death,  "  the  car- 
dinals,*' says  £risio,  "  were  visibly  touched  by  the  hand  of  God,  so  as  in  a  moment  to  be 
looaed  from  their  passions  and  from  the  hopes  that  each  flattered  himself  with,  and  turned 
their  eyes  to  cardmal  Albani  with  that  internal  movement  which  is  the  ^atest  sign  of  the 
divine  impulse."  Cardinal  Albani  opposed  his  being  chosen :  Erisso  thmks  the  opposition 
he  made  was  sincere  and  seriously  felt.  He  appeared  to  yield  at  length,  more  from  the 
scruples  he  entertained,  and  to  prevent  farther  entreaty,  than  of  his  own  frae  will. 

Erisso  now  proceeds  to  describe  the  ancestry  and  the  personal  character  of  the  po}>e- 
elect. 

Albam  drew  his  origin  from  Urbino.  When  the  old  Francis  Msri%  of  Urbino  resolved 
before  his  death  to  hand  over  his  dukedom  to  Urban  VIIL,  he  despatched  an  Albani  who 
had  himself  given  him  that  advice,  to  intimate  it  to  the  pope.  Twice  lie  sent  him  off.  The 
first  time  he  repented  of  what  he  had  done,  and  recalled  his  ambassador.  Eriszo  asserts  that 
tht  second  time,  also,  he  changed  his  mind,  and  gave  a  counter-order,  but  on  that  occasion 
Albani  did  not  return  from  his  mission,  and  without  more  ado  delivered  the  act  of  surrender 
to  Urban  Yin.  lu  return,  he  became  senator  of  Rome,  and  his  son  mastro  di  camera  with 
cardinal  BarberinL    His  son  aniin  was  John  Francis  Albani,  the  new  pope. 

John  Francis  Albani  devoted  himself  to  literature  and  the  ecclesissiical  career:  fortune 
favoured  him  so  far,  that  he  soon  enjoved  the  personal  intimacy  of  the  popes  of  the  day. 
"  Under  Innocent  XL,"  says  Erisso,  "  he  leariied  to  be  more  deliberate  in  forming  his  reso- 
hitions  than  he  was  naturallv  inclined  to  be,  and  to  persevere  in  what  he  once  undertook; 
nnder  Alexander,  he  adopted  freer  and  bolder  forms  of  business ;  he  was  considered  at  once 
prudent  and  resolute,  prompt  and  thoughtful,  and,  in  outward  appearance  at  least,  wilUne  to 
serve  everybody :  these  accomplishments  he  afterwards  exercised  under  Innocent  XII.  ^Diat 
■uspicioos  old  man  could  not  bear  either  his  datarius  or  his  secretary  of  state :  Albani  alone 
had  access  to  him,  and  found  means  of  rendering  himself  indispensable  at  once  to  him  and 
to  the  court." 

Clement  XI.'s  first  step,  after  his  election,  was  to  intimate  to  the  ambassadors  that  he 
must  do  awuy  with  many  innovations  that  had  crept  in  under  his  |iredcccssors :  he  csiled 
the  governor  to  his  coronation,  which  these  (ambassadors)  did  not  wish  on  account  of  tlieir 
controversies  about  precedency: — he  recalled  all  privileges  of  asylum:— the  ambassadors 
s.iw  that  he  did  all  this  merely  to  produce  an  impression  upon  the  court. 

His  subsequent  appointments  to  office  do  not  appear  very  fortimate  to  Erisso.  Clement 
surrounded  himself  with  none  but  weak  persons. 


"  Felicitato  il  corag^o  di  questi  suoi  ordini 
dal  sucoesso  e  dal  ri8i)etto  de'  regj  rappresen- 
tanti,  non  credette  Sua  S**  d*  aver  bisogno  a 
palaszo  de'  ministri  di  gran  valore:  ondc 
chiamovvi  per  se^tsrio  di  stato  il  cardinale 
PaiUucci  di  coriuuima  esperiensa,  ed  elesse 
per  datario  il  cardinale  Sacripante,  infatica- 
bile  e  diligeutissimo  per  quelV  impiego,  ma 
non  insi^iito  che  della  qualitk  di  buon  curi- 
ale.  InoU  diede  a  mons*  OUvieri  suo  parente 
la  s<^etaria  de'  brevi,  che  aveva  digia  egre- 
giamente  escrcitata  sotto  di  liu  stesso:  epose 
nelle  cariche  che  piil  lo  avvicinavano,  li  antichi 
auoi  amid  e  pareuti.  come  mons'  Paracciani 
gran  legista,  mons'  Ori^  per  aegretario  delle 
lettere  Latine  e  Maffei  per  coppiere  confi- 
dente,  tutta  ffente  di  poclussima  estrasione, 
urbinati  o  &Qx  vicini  mimicipj,  che  non 
avendo  veduto  se  non  Koma  hanno  per  con- 
aegnensa  pochissima  cogniaione  delli  principi 
e  molto  meno  poi  d^li  aUffari  del  mondo.  Non 
ToUe  presso  di  se  cardinali  di  grande  testa  n^ 
ministri  che  da  essi  dipendessero,  preferendo 
la  sua  quiete  e  la  sua  autoritk  a  que'  consigli, 
che  non  gli  potevano  venire  dalle  suddette 
persona  domestiche  non  esercitate  uelli  ma- 
neggi  e  digi^  tra  loro  gclose  e  discordi.  Meno 
voUe  Boa  Orasio  suo  fratello,  padre  di  tre 
fi^lioli  di  grande  aspettasione,  uomo  d'  una 
smgolare  modtAtiaed  integritli,  lasciatolo  alle 
sue  angustie  per  pompa  dell'  osscrvanxa  della 
boUa  contro  il  nipotisnio,  che  la  S**  Sua  giurb 
nel  ipomo  della  sua  esaltaiioni*,  con  aspetto 
d'cTitame  iuterameute  lo  scandolo,  il  quale 


[The  vigour  of  these  ordinances  of  liis  hav< 
ing  been  happily  followed  with  success,  and 
with  the  respect  of  the  royal  representatives, 
his  holiness  did  not  think  he  had  any  need, 
at  the  palace,  of  ministers  of  great  worth : 
hence  he  called  to  the  secretaryship  of  state 
cardinal  Paulucci,  whose  experience  had  been 
very  short,  and  chose  for  datarius  cardinal 
Sacripante,  an  indefatigable  person,  and  most 
assiduous  in  that  employment,  but  not  dis- 
tinguished for  auf  ht  beyond  the  character  of 
a  ^Dod  member  of  the  curia.  Hence  he  gave 
the  secretaryship  to  the  briefs  to  his  rela- 
tion, monsignor  OUvieri,  who  had  already 
adminlBtered  it  admirably  under  himself,  and 
placed  in  the  charges  that  were  nearest  him- 
self his  old  friends  and  relations,  such  as  mon- 
signor Paracciani, a  great  lawyer;  monsignor 
Origo  as  the  secretary  of  Latm  letters ;  and 
Maffei  as  confidential  cup-bearer; — all  per- 
sons of  the  lowest  extraction,  belonging  to 
Urbiuo  or  the  neighbouring  townships,  who 
having  never  seen  anything  beyond  Rome, 
have  consequently  very  little  knowledge  of 
the  princes  and  much  less  of  the  afiain  of  the 
world.  He  had  no  wish  to  have  about  him 
cardinals  of  great  talents,  nor  ministers  who 
should  be  dependent  on  them,  preferring  his 
own  quiet  and  his  own  authority  to  uiose 
counsels  which  could  never  come  to  him  from 
the  said  persons  of  his  household  who  have 
had  no  practice  in  afi'aiis»  and  already  are 
mutually  jealous  and  diaa^reed  amiON^^^rcfiL- 
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■nee  of  the  bull  ■giiniC  nqxnim,  whick  hn 
koliiKH  iwoce  to  OB  the  dtf  of  his  cnlu- 
tkd,  wKh  tbe  look  oT  me  wbo  would  mna); 
etdiin  thi  Timlil,  vhidi,  hoveret,  in  (M 

opinion  of  tOMaj,  mmper  vilabitmr  et  tttmt' 
hdr  [mil  alwiji  be  eiehewed  Mid  nlTCj) 
rettiDcd]. 

Nevothdna,  then  itnightn;  ippaicd  the  gmtnt  difflcnlttei.  1  be  qnind  (boot  tbe 
puriih  Bucctuioii  beami  eilnmelr  duigcnnii  to  the  Romui  conit.  Clement  XI,  *t  b)t 
imported  himtelf  lerj  doubtfullT.  Tbx  imbuudor  thDU|ht  he  coold  trace  bit  wMe  be- 
iTiour  to  eic»9ive  ciuitiiDg.  When  be  propoecd  in  Italun  lem^e  to  tbe  Venetam,  Ui 
-liefobiMt  ■»  to  drair  out  nbal  were  the  sentimenW  otthe  Venetkni 
From  thcK  obiemiioiit  beuins  on  poUtiei  tnii  grnenl  millen.  Brim  p***a  to  coto- 


■1  iffiin,  particularly  to  the  disputed  pointa" 
-  -    '  " —      "--'.,  njs  he,  bu  ■  double  chi 


antlj^ 


im  and  or  the  rirhti  of  God ;  la  lodi  the  moat  be  m 
10  far  ai  he  aeeJu  to  eiCerid  hia  pover.  whicb  baa  nothing  id 


Venke  and  Rotuf 

pope  ia  the  guardian  of  cb 

the  other  Mcular,  in  >o  f«  .         ,  .      .  „ 

with  the  uaagt  of  Ihc  Rnt  ceDluriei :  againit  thia,  people  mual  be  on  their  giuid.    Tet  he 

reifn:  hclamcnta  the  republic'i  not  haYing  tbe  riebt  of  giring  awiy  ita  biaboplio,  u  in 
former  timea :  how  aaaj  of  the  poor  nobilitj  mijtl  ihe  then  luppral :  tbe  ratgecti  rf 
"--■--  now  aought,  by  indirect  methodi,  and  tbrouifh  the  iDlereaiiani  of  farcin  pfinoo, 

hlic  appomtnienta :  cudinal  Fanciaticbi  hid  introduced  into  the  aitnrii  tbe 

thoK  iery  peraoui  ought  to  be  hTonied  who  *cr  bubI  indepoideM  of  tbe 
hoae  lemloriea  the  beneficra  1st;  haeoDtider*  it  an  ttiiiM  tbit  the  De|Aew*irf' 
loiild  putidpite  ao  largely  in  the  ecdeataatial  propertj  of  bis  utiTo  couIit: 
i»,  was  the  ranli  of  Venetian  nobihaoreadilf  conceded  to  IhemF  Otbvitales, 
eren  the  gnud-duke  of  Tuscany,  had  a  Lai  of  nnneioa  ttananiitted  to  (hem  from  wbicA  Iber 
couldchoose  whom  they  pleased,  the  lepnblica^oyvd  no  audi  hononr;  the  title  of  Cariaiia» 
[DoreiC],  too,  was  refuied  at  Rome  Id  tbe  don  of  Venice.  Wr  arnthaf  thi  iilil  ilii  maiiii 
were  perpetually  augmented  by  the  addition  of  nvw. 

Onthii  account  the  ambisgadar  recommends  the  republic  aaiouslytn  take  up  tbe  eoncHH 
of  Borne.    Though  a  pope  raieht  not  hsie  it  in  bis  poi 
days,  still  he  hail  it  much  in  nis  power  to  injure,  pajticu 


to  obtain  pi 


wb^X" 


IS. 

BeUtione  drl  N,  tl.  Gio.  Franc.  Moroaioi  K'  fo  nmbaaciatOK  al  aommo  pontcBee  ClemcaU 

XI.    ITOT,  17  Dec— [Report  of  the  enbasay  in  which  G.  F.  Morosinl  knight,  na 

smbaaaador  to  the  supreme  pontifT  Clement  XL    ITtb  December,  1707.]     ^  lemj 

Moroaini,  Eriiio's  successor,  was  from  Jsouiry  1702  to  Norember  1706  with  Ctenicnt 

XI.,  whose  sdministration  now  first  diaplayed  the  whole  of  ita  peculiar  cbancter. 

Moroiini  minutely  describes  how  sealoualy  thia  pope  imitated  hia  moat  renowned  prede- 
cesBora.    The  Tery  teara  with  which  be  had  refused  the  fiuiull  diirniti  w«v  nnt  wiikmii 
a  modpL     He  performed  all  those  external  acts 
good  e»»mple  to  others. 
"Vita  Bobiiieregolat*:  frequenti  publiche 
dificatione 


gone  pui 
hcibtk 


m  pregiuiiii 
iolpabiie:  ; 


icri  e  nelle  piii  soknoi 
qusli  Tuol  aupplire 


urease  compariMe  tgatl- 


iroptio  inolti  opersij  ed  of 
ell»  de'  veicovi,  aopn  tu 
rvitio  d-lli  chieas,  coti  la 
prorede,  cercBndo  I'infon 


by  which  a  man  (at  was  thoii^t)  pteseots  a 

[A  Biilicr  and  well.iegulated  life:  fieqaeiit 
lubhr:  ilrfvutions  at  the  acala  aancta,  at  tba 
iUilalniiis  cif  ehutchei. 


gt  cdiGcat 


X 


s  dipiit^  parimi 


■II  to  poor  bithopa,  and  noniisbei 
•s  labourers  and  laboun.  In  the 
liiabop.,  a  msltcr  of  ejiential  im- 

,  the  service  of  IhechunJi.  he  pro- 
I  ill  due  deliberation,  seeking  iiitof- 

1  tlie    purest  aources,  without 


1  diatiibutiDueche  ancbeiopra  gVi  lUni  V  Vl>'    i.iv.i^.Li'  ofte 
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b  conTeniean  d'  acoomodarli  dal  rcquuito  di    He  proceeds  with  such  measure  and  attention 
Stacy  e  cottumi  comendabilL"  in  the  distribution  of  other  such  like  dignities 

and  church  benefices,  that  even  with  respect 
to  these  his  relations  desire  that  the  couYe- 
niency  of  accommodating  them  should  be 
seen  to  be  justified  bv  the  requisite  degree  of 
studies  ana  commendable  manners.] 
In  this  spirit,  Clement  conducted  likewise  jurisdictional  matters,  that  is  to  say,  with  all 
the  seal  that  his  office  required  of  him.  Here  and  there  he  even  gained  ground.  The  new 
king  of  Spain  found  himself  led  to  present  a  petition  to  him  about  leave  to  bring  ecclesiastics 
before  the  secular  court  and  to  demand  payment  of  the  tithes.  The  king  of  Poland  placed 
certain  of  the  members  of  the  higher  clergy  (for  trial)  before  the  court  of  the  pope.  The 
TioeroT  of  Naples  submitted  to  tne  papal  commands,  after  a  protracted  resistance,  at  the 
critical  moment  when  the  Germans  burst  into  Lower  Italy — ("  un  trionfo  che  saii  registrato 
ndli  annali  della  chiesa")  [(a  triumph  which  shall  be  records  in  the  church's  annab)] ;  so 
much  the  more  warmly  were  Savoy  and  Lorraine  attacked,  llie  pope  understood  how  to 
take  advantage  of  the  most  favourable  moment  ("atudioaissimo  d'  mgrandiie  con  i  motivi  di 

Sieti  la  potensa'O  [(being  most  studious  of  aggrandising  his  power  on  grounds  of  piety)]. 
f  orosini  considers  the  whole  court  penetrated  with  a  similar  spirit  People  would  not  hear 
of  any  distinction  between  church  and  state :  all  was  church :  every  coogr^ation  would  call 
itadf  holy,  be  the  object  of  its  consultations  what  it  might :  no  distinction  was  made  be- 
tween TOLstors  of  the  church  and  prelates  of  the  court :  even  the  former  were  loosed  from 
their  office  and  busied  themselves  with  state  affairs.  Pietv,  moreover,  was  made  use  of  as  a 
sort  of  coin  which  was  indispensable  to  a  man's  rising  in  life.  Four  of  the  congregations  are 
ajpedally  brought  forward  as  being  particularlv  deserving  of  notice :  the  inqmsition,  which 
oeservd  all  support,  in  as  much  as  it  watched  over  purity  of  doctrine,  only  it  was  a  striking 
tact  that  the  worst  of  heresies  was  to  be  met  with  just  in  Rome  itself  (he  means  Quietism) ; 
the  propaganda :  uufortimately  few  persons  were  now  to  be  found  willing  to  devote  thera- 
idves,  with  absolute  self-resignation,  to  the  affairs  of  missions ;  of  bishops  and  conventual 
deigy,  which  exercised  a  very  necessary  superintendence,  particularly  over  the  latter ;  and  of 
immunities :  this  was  posted,  like  a  sentinel,  to  watch  the  frontiers  of  spiritual  and  secular 

i'urisdiction :  were  it  to  succeed  in  its  views,  the  monarchical  power  would  be  utterly  anni- 
lilated. 

Morosini  now  passes  to  the  state.  He  repeats  the  complaints  that  had  been  so  frequent 
for  some  time,  or  want  of  inhabitants  and  cultivation :  the  pope  would  willingly  have  intro- 
duced ameliOTations,  for  example,  the  settlement  and  cultivation  of  the  campagna,  but  all 
ended  in  mere  splendid  projects.  The  ambassador  remarks  that  the  (pope's)  spiritual  autho- 
rity increased  likewise  his  monarchical  power.  The  power  of  the  senate  he  considers  a 
Uugfaing-stock  for  such  a  title.  The  barons  were  put  on  a  level  with  the  meanest  of  the 
people  ill  respect  of  punishments,  the  pope  kept  a  snarp  eye  over  them,  as  he  well  knew  that 
there  was  something  constrained  in  their  condition.  At  last  he  comes  to  political  relations. 
Hie  moat  important  passage,  on  the  relations  of  the  pope  with  the  king  of  France  and  the 
emperor,  on  which  at  that  time  all  once  more  depended,  I  give  as  it  stands. 


"  Se  il  papa  abbia  avuta  mano  o  parted- 
patione  nel  testamento  di  Carlo  H.,  io  non 
ardirb  d'asserirlo,  n^  h  facile  peuetrare  il 
vero  con  sicureua.  Bensl  addurrb  solo  due 
fatti.  L'uno  che  questo  arcano,  non  si  sa  se 
con  verity  fu  ^osto  in  un  manifesto  uscito 
alle  stampe  in  Roma  ne'  primi  mesi  del  mio 
ingresso  all'  ambasdata,  ail'  ora  che  dall'  uno 
e  I'altro  partito  si  trattava  la  guerra  non 
meno  con  I'armi  che  con  le  carte.  L'altro 
die  il  papa  non  s'astenne  di  far  pubblid 
dogj  al  christianissimo  d'essersi  ritirato  dal 
partaggio,  rioevendo  la  monarchia  intiera  per 
il  nipote.  Fatto  riflesso  a  tali  premesse,  non 
pare  che  rendano  stupore  le  conseguense 
▼edutesi  di  direttione  fluttuante  e  fra  se 
stessa  contraria,  non  potendo  mai  riusdr 
uniformi  attioni  nate  da  diversi  prindpj :  e 
tali  erano  I'obbligo  da  una  parte  d'ostentar 
indifferensa  propria  di  padre  comune,  e 
I'oceulto  affetto  et  impegno  preso  dall'  altra 
Dd  giudicare  senxa  maggior  pesatezza  li 
Tant^gj  et  il  merito  della  causa.    Considerb 

Siamente  la  S**  Sua  il  decoro  e  beneficio 
ella  religione  nell'  esdudere  gli  eretici  dall' 
tisurpato.  Concepl  speransa,  facilitata  dal 
genio  a  Francesi,  cne  o  non  vi  sarebbe  guerra 
o  si  fiunebbe  inutilmente  contro  le  forse  di 
«indr  invitta  natione:  e  dandosi  a  credere 
die  la  uojMirdlia  si  mAnterebbc  unita,  non 


[Whether  the  pope  had  any  hand  or  share 
m  the  testament  of  Charles  U.,  I  will  not 
take  it  upon  me  to  assert,  nor  is  it  easy  to 
penetrate  into  the  truth  with  safety.  Cer- 
tainly I  shall  allege  two  facts  oidy.  One  is, 
that  this  secret,  with  what  truth  is  not 
known,  was  set  forth  in  a  manifesto  issued 
at  the  printing-office  at  Rome  in  the  first 
months  of  my  hving  there  as  ambassador,  at 
the  time  when  on  both  sides  war  was  waged 
no  less  with  arms  than  with  paper.  The 
other  is,  that  the  pope  did  not  abstain  from 
passing  public  eulo^es  on  the  most  Christian 
king  for  having  withdrawn  f^om  the  parti- 
tion, recdving  the  entire  monarchy  for  the 
nephew.  Rejecting  on  these  premises,  it 
does  not  seem  that  any  surprise  need  be  felt 
at  results  being  seen  to  take  a  flnctnating 
direction  and  being  inconsistent  with  them- 
selves, it  being  impossible  that  uniformity  of 
action  should  ever  proceed  from  different 
priudples;  and  such  were  the  duty  on  the 
one  hand,  of  showing  the  indifference  that 
ought  to  distinguish  the  common  father, 
and  the  secret  affection  and  engagement 
taken  on  the  other  hand,  in  judging  without 
more  deliberation  the  advanti^;es  and  the 
merits  of  the  cause.  His  hoUness  piously 
considered  the  decorum  and  boMfiSu  \x^  v&&.- 
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•timb  in  un  Ul  Trntkaiuo  merittr  diapreiio, 
errando  con  U  finena  Spagnola,  U  quale  in 
tal  caao  ebbe  ngioni  di  uecessiti  pin  che  di 
politica.  L'esito  instrnl  dell'  altre  pondera- 
tioni  die  dorevano  avaniarai.  S*animas»6, 
aooppi6  e  tattavia  inforia  fatale  affl'inimid 
et  a^  amid  quel  fiero  nembo  che  la  gelosia, 
I'aitio,  rinteresae  ecdtarono  neUe  potoiae 
coU^ate  ad  abbattere  la  maodiina  sospettata 
ndla  Fnmcia  di  monarchia  univenale. .... 
Biujd  ad  ogni  modo  per  molto  tempo  ai 
Franoesi  lo  studio  di  mantenersi  nel  cmlito 
d'invindbOi  appresto  il  papa,  il  quale  pieno 
di  confidenia  seguetido  tadtamente  i  loro 
consig^  Tenira  dagl'incaiiti  lodato  d'uua  con- 
dotta  che  oacnrasse  quella  d'(^ni  altro: 
perche  dove  la  Ser~  RepubUca  in  particolaie 
osservando  ima  sincera  neutralin  parera, 
patisce  danni  nelle  sostanie  de'  sudditi, 
i^^yj  tl  decoro  e  lo  sde^o  d'ambi  li  par- 
titi:  egU  all'  incontro  col  professare  neu- 
trality e  minaodare  assieme  di  romperla  im- 
mantenente  contro  quel  partito  che  I'offen- 
deaae,  ma  intendcndosela  oocultamente  con 
Francesi.  era  da  questi  coltivato  et  occor- 
rendo  difeao  lenza  diapendio,  da  Cesard 
trattato  con  riguardo  per  non  fomirlo  di 
pretesti  a  deponer  anche  Tapparenaa  di  neu- 
trale.  Furon  immuni  per  un  penMO  li  suo; 
atati:  vide  rispettate  le  censure  in  mesao 
all'  armi,  e  comparse  flotte  di  eretici  ne*  suoi 
man  senia  il  minimo  oltraggio.  Ma  il  rove- 
adamento  della  fortuna  Fninoese,  particolar- 
mente  in  Italia,  ha  £fttto  scorgere  se  meritasae 
allora  encomii  o  la  condotta  o  la  sorte,  e  se 
le  sane  c  sincere  insinuationi  fatteli  da  W. 
EE.replicar  spcsso  col  mezzo  dei  loro  ministri 
di  soda  indifTerenza  come  padre  comune  per 
lendersi  arbitro  e  vencrato  a  benefido  pro- 
prio  e  della  cristianit^  e  d'aumcutare  le  sue 
truppe  sotto  buoni  ofl^iali  per  appoggiar 
megfio  il  rispetto  contro  I'altrui  iutem{>er- 
anza,  dovessero  sbracciarsi  come  consiglj 
infelici,  anche  nell'  esperienza  di  chi  li  por- 
geva.  n  frutto  d'aver  preferite  arti  piil 
obblique  e  stud[j  d'economia,  la  pe^gior  con- 
aigliera  della  politica,  fu  di  soffnr  dopo  e 
tutt'ora  ci5  ch  h  noto,  ma  qud  ch'  h  pii),  cou 
appareuza  di  non  soffrir  senza  cotpa  nel 
tribunale  della  fams^  ch'  h  sovrano  anche  ai 
priiidpi.  Sped),  come  adduce  in  sua  difesa, 
nunc)  estraordinaij  per  la  pace  universale 
aenza  riguardo  a  spesa  et  all'  ingiuria  dell' 
esclusione  incontrata  a  Vienna:  propose 
leghe,  accordi,  armistitj  per  la  quiete  parti- 
colare  di  questa  provincia,  ma  fuor  di  tempo 
e  dopo  che  le  dimostrationi  di  partiality  del 
prindpio  e  nel  progresso  notate  introdussero 
il  verme  nei  migliori  semi:  onde  I'cssersi 
reao  una  volta  sospetto  fu  un  spogUar  il  zelo 
di  autorit^  e  constituire  per  sempre  impo- 
tente  il  prindpal  instrumento  della  concoraia. 
BiflScile  riuscirk  in  effetto  alia  S**  Sua  il 
purgar  questa  imputatione,  anzi  quella  d'aver 
contribuito  a  tirare  nel  suo  scnso  tutti  li 
principi  d'ltalia  appresso  quali  voleva,  iioto- 
ria  essendo  la  condotta  non  solo  di  quelli  di 
Parma,  suo  feudatario,  ma  dcUa  casa  di 
Fiurenze:  onde  la  sola  cautela  costante  della 
Hei**  Republica  ha  data  soggetione  al  papa 
e  documento  agli  altri,  mercandone  per6  im- 
meWtata  odiosit^  appresso  Francesi  d\e  sopca 
di  ki  fu  da  Sua  B**  sc&ricata.'* 


from  usurpation.  He  conceived  tiie  liope, 
readily  suggested  bv  hia  natund  liking  for 
the  French,  that  dther  there  would  not  be 
war,  or  that  it  would  be  waged  to  no  purpose 
against  the  forces  of  that  nncoaquaed  na- 
tion: and  givinjg  into  the  bdief  that  the 
monarchy  woula  maintain  itself  united,  he 
did  not  reckon  upon  deservinr  ccmtempt  for 
augiuing  as  mucn,  erring  with  the  subtlety 
of  a  Spaniard,  which  in  sueh  a  caae  had 
reaaona  of  ueoeaaity  rather  than  of  policy. 
The  revolt  haa  informed  ua  of  the  otha  coo- 
aiderationa  which  ought  to  have  presented 
themadvea.  That  fierce  doud,  which  iealoasy, 
envy,  and  interest  had  raised  in  toe  allied 
powera  with  the  view  of  crushing  the  pro- 
ject auspected  to  exiat  in  France  for  enab- 
lishing  an  universal  monarchy,  gathend, 
burst,  and  continued  to  rase,  fiUal  alike  to 
foea  and  friends. . . .'.  The  irenda  aoocecded 
for  a  long  while  evoy  way  in  their  atadioiis 
endeavours  to  maintain  the  credit  with  the 
pope  of  being  invindble,  who,  full  of  confi- 
dence, while  tadtly  foUowin^^  their  ooonads, 
came  to  be  praised  by  the  xncautioas  lor  a 
conduct  that  edipeed  that  of  everybody  dae: 
for  where  the  moat  serene  repuUic  in  par- 
ticular, aeemed  to  observe  a  sincere  iieutrau^, 
suffer^  losses  in  the  aubatance  of  its  aab- 
iecta,  offencea  to  decorum  and  the  aeorn  of 
both  parties,  he,  on  the  contrary,  while  pn>> 
feaaiug  neutrality,  and  threatening  at  the 
same  time  to  break  it  immediately  agamafc 
the  party  which  ahould  offend  him,  but 
having  a  aecret  underatanding  with  the 
Frendi,  had  hia  friendship  cwtivated  by 
them  and  met  with  defent  e  at  no  cost,  and 
waa  reapectfuUy  treated  by  the  imperudists 
in  order  that  he  might  have  no  pretext  for 
laying  down  the  appearance  of  neutrality. 
His  states  for  a  time  were  unassailed;  he 
saw  censures  respected  in  the  midst  of  arms; 
and  fleets  of  heretics  appeared  in  his  sess 
without  the  least  outrage.  But  the  French 
reverses,  particularly  in  Italy,  have  showed 
whether  praises  were  then  deserved  dther 
by  conduct  or  fortune,  and  if  the  somid  and 
sincere  recommendations,  made  to  him  by 
your  excellencies,  repeated!;^,  through  your 
ministers,  to  be  staunchly  impartid  as  the 
common  father,  so  as  to  render  himself  arl)i- 
ter  and  venerated  for  his  own  advantage  and 
that  of  Christendom,  and  to  augment  his 
troops  under  good  officers  for  the  better 
maintenance  of  respect  against  the  intem- 
perance of  others,  should  be  held  up  as  uu- 
nappy  counsel,  even  in  the  experience  of 
those  who  proffered  them.  The  fruit  of 
having  preferred  more  oblique  arts  and 
efforts  at  economy,  the  worst  political  ad- 
viser, was  the  suffering  afterwards  and  till 
now  of  what  is  known,  but  what  is  more, 
with  the  appearance  of  not  suffering  without 
censure  before  the  tribunal  of  fame,  to  which 
princes  themselves  must  bow.  He  dispatch- 
ed, as  he  adduced  in  liis  defence,  nundot 
extraordinary  for  universal  peace,  without 
regard  to  the  cost  and  to  the  insult  of  the 
exclusion  met  with  at  Vienna :  he  proposed 
laws,  contracts,  armistices  for  the  particular 
quiet  of  this  province,  but  out  of  time  and 
after  that  the  demonstrations  of  partiality 
\x«,w\MYt\  \v\.  >^t  \i«esB3aM^^  and  in  the  pro- 
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ipress  of  afliure,  had  introduced  wornig  iuto 
the  best  seeds:  whence  to  have  rendered 
himself  once  suspected  was  to  deprive  seal 
of  authority,  and  to  reduce  to  perpetual 
im  potency  the  principal  instrument  of  con- 
cord. His  holiness,  in  fact,  will  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  clear  himself  of  this  imputation,  also 
of  that  of  having  contributed  to  drag,  as  he 
thought  proper,  all  the  princes  of  Italy  after 
whom  he  pleased,  the  conduct  not  only  of 
the  prince  of  Farma,  his  vassal,  but  of  the 
house  of  Florence  being  notorious:  hence  the 
constant  caution  of  the  most  serene  republic 
has  given  matter  of  reflection  to  the  pope 
and  proof  to  the  rest,  bartering  for  these 
indeed  unmerited  hatred  on  the  part  of  the 
French  which  was  dischaiged  upon  her  by 
liis  holiness.] 

136. 

Lorenxo  Tiepolo  K»  Protf  Relatione  di  Roma,  1712. — [Lorenzo  Ticpolo,  knight^  procurator. 
Report  firom  Rome.]    (40  leaves.) 

Hie  rivalij  between  the  spiritual  and  secular  forum  (jurisdiction)  challenged  more  and 
more  attention  every  year.    h.  Tiepolo  begins  with  it  at  once. 

But  this  he  does  with  unusual  earnestness.  The  materials,  says  he,  have  been  purposely 
complicated;  to  disentangle  them,  to  allow  the  secular  powers  to  have  all  that  is  their  own, 
and  yet  not  to  infringe  upon  the  reverence  due  to  tne  papal  see,  one  would  need  have  a 
double  measure  of  the  grace  of  God. 

He  first  describes  anew  the  personal  character  of  Clement  XI.  He  too  admires  his  learn- 
ing, his  seal,  his  affability  and  moderation;  vet  possibly,  says  he,  they  may  not  have  their 
only  allowable  aim,  virtue  itself,  apart  from  human  by-considerations,  and  on  that  account 
they  may  not  be  blessed  by  Qod :  possibly  the  seal  with  which  he  devotes  himsdf  to  the 
govnnment  is  attended  with  too  high  an  estimate  of  his  own  deserts,  and  is  directed  less  to 
the  thing  itself  than  to  the  praise  aiid  respect  that  may  accrue  from  it: — praise  is  sll-power- 
ful  with  nim;  his  physician,  for  example,  takes  advanta^  of  this  tendency,  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  hia  influence;  flattery  inflames  him  to  maintain  the  honour  of  the  holy  see:— 
hence  it  follows  that  he  pays  so  little  regard  to  the  rights  of  princes  and  states :  those  who 
are  about  him  venture  so  far  as  to  speak  of  these  in  so  scornful  a  manner  as  comports 
neither  with  the  high  position  of  the  pope,  nor  perhaps  eren  with  Christian  charity. 

From  the  pope  he  passes  to  his  minister,  whom  he  as  little,  as  his  predecessors,  considers 
particularly  distinguished,  and  thinks  him  fitted  for  subordinate  services,  not  for  the  conduct 
of  aflEtdrs.  1.  Cardinal  AlbanL — ^The  pope  had  twice  waited  till  after  his  mission  before  he 
named  him  a  cardinal.  The  court  approved  this  nomination,  for  thus  it  believed  it  might 
And  a  means  c^  access  to  the  pope,  an  interest  (with  him);  yet  Clement  XI.  gave  him  little 
or  no  influence. 

[It  is  certain  that  the  authority  of  the  car- 
dinal-nephew does  not  appear  to  the  degree 
that  has  been  ordinarily  seen  at  that  court.] 


gi 


E  certo  che  1*  autoritJk  del  card""  nipote 
non  apparisce  a  quel  segno  che  per  V  ordina- 
rio  8*  haveva  veduto  in  quella  corte." 

2.  The  secretary  of  state,  cardinal  Paulucci,  good  at  heart,  but  not  quite  a  very  fit  person. 


dependent  on  the  pope  with  a  kind  of  fear. 

"  Dotto  nel  dritto,  ma  di  non  uguale  espe- 
riensa  negli  interessi  dei  principi : — forte  uell' 
imp^^o,  ma  pieghevolc  alia  ragione." 


Corradini,  auditor  of  the  pope: 

[Learned  in  the  laws,  but  not  equally  ex- 
perienced in  the  interests  of  the  princes  :— 
strong  in  keeping  engagements,  but  pliable 
to  reason.] 

The  only  one  to  whom  a  man  durst  thoroughly  commit  himself:  it  was  usefnl  to  bring  mat* 
ters  to  him  where  one  was  unquestionably  in  the  right :  less  so  where  the  case  was  doubtful ; 
— 4ie  was  not  on  good  terms  with  the  nephew;  it  was  even  believed  that  the  latter  had  pro- 
moted him  to  the  cardinalship  for  the  purpose  of  his  being  removed  from  being  nearer  to  the 
pope.  4.  Orighi,  secretary  of  the  Consults,  the  rival  of  Corradini,  who,  on  that  account, 
attached  himself  more  closely  to  the  nephew. 


"  Pare  che  piJl  con  1'  accortexza  et  adiila- 
tione  che  con  la  fermezxa  et  ingenuity  abbia 
avanzato  la  sua  fortuna." 


[It  seems  he  has  advanced  his  fortune 
more  by  penetration  and  flattery  than  by 
firmness  and  ingenuousness.] 

6.  Cardinal  Sagripante,  dalarius,  who  had  become  rich  only  by  parsimony,* strict  in  his 
affairs,  removea  from  all  politics.  The  dataria  were  falling  off  more  and  more  every  day ; 
e^en  in  Spain,  fraudulent  proceedings  were  no  lunger^  tolerated ;  hence  it  happened  that 
those  cardinals  who  did  not  know  how  to  manage  their  property — "  si  pub  dire  essere  un 
vero  distintivo  dell'  abbadie  de' cardinali  il  ritrovare  le  case  in  abandono  e  le  chieae  dirocate  * 


ji. 


I  MMBing,  I  N5)pes«,  liar  vhitb  ih*,  Um  rapuUto,  \aA  to  U>M\^toVftiiMi  —tm» 

3  Y 


"  £'  beu  vero  clie  se  pochi  pontefici  si  haono 

Sreso  a  Ul  piinto  quest'  assuuto  di  far  pom  pa 
i  superiority  sopra  i  principi,  h  forsa  di  dire 
che  auche  pochi  pontefici  nanuo  havuto  la 
tfortuna  uruale  al  presente  di  non  poter 
oscire  daj^l  imperii  volontariamente  con  eli 
stessi  pnucipi  presi,  se  uon  con  oualche  di- 
minutione  del  suo  houore.  Pure  se  na  qualche 
interna  inclinatione,  quest'  h  riposta  verso  la 
Francia,  bcnclie.  quella  corte  replicatamente 
■i  dul<(a  delle  sue  partiality  verso  la  casa  d' 
Aa:$tria,  e  in  fatti  in  piii  incontri  1'  evento  ha 
comprovato  i  suoi  lainenti,  ma  perch^  ha  ha- 
vuto tutta  la  parte  il  timore.  In  ci6  la  corte 
di  Vienna,  o  sia  a  caso  o  per  la  cognitione, 
rilevata  del  vero  temiierameuto  del  pontefice 
ha  nel  trattar  seco  fatta  la  profittevole  scielta 
delle  minaccie  e  delle  apprensioui/' 
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[it  might  be  said  to  be  the  true  distinctive  mark  of  the  abbeys  of  the  cardinalft,  to  find  the 

houses  m  a  state  of  disorder  and  the  churches  in  minsl— could  no  longer  maintain  their 
former  splendour.  Were  there  to  be  a  papal  election,  still  would  the  creatures  of  Clement 
XI.  hardly  attach  themselves  closely  to  cardinal  Albaui,  just  because  of  his  having  Uttle 
influence. 

And  now  Tiepolo  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  political  matters.  As  we  hare  said,  his 
point  of  view  u  politico-ecclesiastical;  he  discusses  the  controversies  betwixt  the  Roman 
oonrt  and  the  princes  ;  it  was  said  that  the  pope  had  an  equal  affection  for  all :  but  it  might 
better  be  said,  he  has  an  equally  cold  affection,  an  equally  low  esteem  for  alL 

[It  is  true  indeed  that  if  few  popes  ha  e 
gone  to  such  a  point  in  assuming  to  make  a 
pompous  display  of  superiority  over  the 
princes,  there  is  abundant  ground  to  say  th*t 
few  popes,  too,  equal  to  the  present,  have  had 
the  misfortuue  to  be  unable  to  escape  from 
engagements  voluntarily  contracted  with  the 
same  princes,  unless  with  some  loss  of  hon- 
our. However,  if  he  has  any  inward  leaning, 
that  lies  towards  France,  although  that  court 
has  repeatedly  complained  of  hia  partiality 
towards  the  house  of  Austria,  and  in  fai^  oa 
most  occasions,  the  event  has  proved  its  com- 

!>laints  to  be  well-founded,  but  (only)  because 
ear  has  had  everything  to  do  with  it  la 
this  the  court  of  Vienna,  whether  accidentally 
or  knowingly,  encouraged  by  the  true  temper 
of  the  pontiff,  has,  in  treating  with  him.  made 
the  profitable  choice  of  threats  and  of  appre- 
bensioDB.] 

These  general  remarks  he  then  extends  to  indindual  states  until  be  comes  to  Venice,  on 
whose  concerns,  thougli  now,  it  is  true,  of  no  importance  to  the  world  at  laige,  be  dwells 
at  most  length. 

157. 

Relatione  di  Aiilrca  Corner  K'  ritomato  dalF  amb'»«  di  Roma,  1724,  25  Luglio. — [Report 
of  Andrew  Corner,  knight,  on  his  return  from  the  Roman  embassy,  25th  July,  1124.] 
(42  leaves.) 

Thus  keen  were  the  antipathies  excited  by  Clement  XL,  in  spite  of  the  best  intentions  and 
a  blameless  behaviour.  Here,  where  he  once  more  appears  on  the  scene,  we  see,  notwith- 
standing, that  at  least  after  his  jleath  the  public  voice  vcrj*  much  changed.  Then  evcrrbody 
admirecf  him :  even  those  ioined  in  applauding  him  who  shortly  before  had  censured  him. 
It  was  found,  a  thing  which  had  never  been  1>elieved,  that  if  at  times  he  had  promised  more 
than  he  could  perform,  it  had  really  been  from  good  nature.  It  came  to  light  that  from  his 
private  means  he  had  dispensed  the  richest  alms,  the  amount  of  which,  during  the  twenty 
years  of  his  rei^,  came  to  one  million  of  scn(ii :  a  sum  which,  with  a  good  conscience,  he 
might  ha^e  applied  to  his  family.  Corner  relates  that  Clement,  shortly  before  his  death, 
asked  cardinal  Hannbal,  his  nephew,  to  forgive  him  for  having  left  liis  family  so  ill  provided 
for.  ("  Parera  che  il  pontificato  di  Cleraeute  si^  stato  effimero,  ouando  fu  de'  piii  lunghi.*7— 
[(It  will  appear  that  Clement's  pontificate  has  been  ephemeral,  although  one  of  the  longest)] 

The  change  that  had  been  expected  appeared  in  the  conclave.  The  whole  college  had, 
with  few  exceptions,  been  renewed  under  Clement  XI. :  but  as  cardinal  Albani  had  had  but 
little  share,  as  in  the  government  in  general,  so  also  in  those  nominations,  the  cardinsls 
divided  themselves  according  to  their  nations.  Paulucci,  secretary  of  state,  as  we  know,  to 
the  former  pope,  was  first  proposed,  but  count  Althan,  the  imperial  ambassador,  declsjred 
that  his  master  would  never  acknowledge  Paulucci  as  pope:  he  threw  out  this  hint  for  the 
consideration  of  their  eminences.  Now,  already  previous  to  this,  some  friends  of  the  Albaiii 
family  had  cast  their  eyes  on  Michael  Angelo  Conti :  one  of  them,  monsignor  Riviera,  be- 
came secretary  to  the  conclave.  First,  he  spoke  about  it  to  cardinal  Spinola,  who,  after  he 
had  made  inquiries,  and  found  that  Conti  was  not  disliked,  put  himself  with  satisfaction  at 
the  head  of  the  part^,  and  proposed  him.  Count  Althan  made  inquiries  at  his  court.  Hence 
it  came  to  operate  in  Conti's  favour  that  he  had  been  nuncio  .in  Portugal,  and  there  had 
obtained  the  favour  of  queen  Maria  Anna  of  Austria,  sister  of  Charles  VI.  The  Austrian 
eourt  was  in  favour  of  Conti;  the  whole  Austrian  connection,  Portugal  and  Poland  in  par- 
ticular, might  be  reckoned  upon.  The  Spanish  ambassador  likewise  sent  inqniries  to  bis 
court ;  its  answer  was  not  favourable,  but  it  arrived  too  late :  meanwhile  Innocent  XUI.  had 
been  already  elected  (8th  May,  1721). 

Innocent  possessed  striking  qualifications  for  the  ecclesiastical  as  well  at  the  secular  go- 
vernment. Only  he  was  of  a  sickly  constitution  of  body,  and  hence  was  very  sparing  in 
giving  audiences.  In  return,  however,  it  was  of  importance  to  have  an  audience  with  him : 
one  stood  in  the  Pj&ce  of  many.  He  wai  -ver^  fpod  at  the  comprehension  of  a  case,  and  gave 
deAaite  replies.    The  Msitete  &Ta\>ausAat,  «a^%  Coinaet.'wC^  TCBuesa^Mot  Vaw,  after  a  some- 
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irhtt  stormy  petition  for  succour,  the  pope  instantly  gave  him  hisbletring;  and  rang  the  bell 
Tor  him  to  go  away.  When  the  Portuguese  ambassador  demanded  the  elevation  of  the 
Bicchi  above  mentioned  to  the  cardinalship,  Innocent  would  at  last  no  longer  Usteu  to  him 
("  non  ritrovando  merito  nel  prelato  e  passandn  sopra  tutti  il  riguardi  che  potea  avere  per 
ana  corona  di  cui  era  stato  protcttore")  [(not  finding  merit  in  the  prelate,  and  passing  over 
all  the  grounds  of  respect  he  could  have  for  a  crown  of  which  he  hsd  been  the  protector)]. 

The  Roman  famihes  that  claimed  kindred  with  Innocent  XIII.,  who  hoped  to  have  been 
promoted  by  him,  found  themselves  much  deceived ;  even  his  nenhews  could  only  with  diffi- 
culty come  to  the  enjoyment  of  12,000  ducats,  which  had  now  become  the  usual  income  of 
a  nephew. 

The  pope's  main  efforts  were  directed  to  the  settlement  of  the  controversies  on  the 
church's  jurisdiction;  yet  in  this  he  was  nowise  universally  successful.  Abetter  mutual 
relation  was  formed  with  the  imperial  court :  as  in  consequence  of  the  above  election  was 
naturally  to  be  expected. 

158. 

Relatione  del  N.  II.  Pietro  Capello  K'  rituniato  d'  ambasciator  di  Roma,  1728,  6  Marzu. — 
{Report  by  N.  II.  Pietro  Capello,  Knight,  on  his  return  as  ambassador  from  Rome,  6ih 
March,  1728.]    (14  leaves.) 

Innocent  XIIL  died  so  early  as  tlie  7th. of  March,  1724,  after  a  reign  of  little  more  than 
34  months. 

Capello,  who  further  had  been  sent  to  Innocent  Xm.,  agrees  with  his  predecessor  in  the 
account  he  gives  of  that  pontiff.  He  considers  him  pacific,  possrssea  of  a  good  judg- 
ment, considerate,  steady  in  what  he  undertook,  lie  confirms  the  rumour  that  the  naming 
of  Dubois  as  a  cardinal,  to  which  he  had  been  induced  by  a  re^rd  to  that  person's  power 
and  influence,  had  filled  this  pope  with  painful  scruples  in  his  last  moments. 

"La  di  lui  morte  fu  ben  un'  argomento 
deOe  piiH  morali  riflessioni :  mentre  attaccato 
da  scntpoli  di  cosciensa,  tarlo  che  non  lascia 


di  rodere  anco  la  mente  dei  papi,  non  pot^ 
mai  lasciarsi  persuadere  a  compire  la  nomina 
di  quattro  cardinali  nella  vacanza  d'  altret- 
tanti  cappelli:  e  per  quello  si  h  potuto  isco- 
prire,  fu  giudicato  che  non  sentisse  di  consu- 
mare  una  tale  ekttione  forse  per  pentimento 
d'  aveme  eseguita  alcun'  altra  con  maniere 
atte  a  turbare  la  di  lui  delicata  cosciensa. 
IVIe  non  ordinario  accidente  partorl  fiineste 
conseguenze  alia  di  lui  casa,  a  favor  della 
anale  non  restb  alcun  partito  da  dijiponere 
aopo  la  di  lui  morte :  ma  con  tutto  cio  vi  fu 
universale  ai^mcnto  per  giudicar  molto 
bene  di  sua  persona,  che  dimostrS  per  tali 
suoi  ottimi  sentimenti  un  spirito  egualmente 
nobile  che  rassegnato." 


i» 


[His  death  was  truly  a  theme  for  the  most 
raOTal  reflections :  while  attacked  bv  scruples 
of  conscience,  a  worm  which  fails  not  to 
gnaw  the  mind  of  the  popes,  he  would  not 
allow  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  close  the 
nomination  of  four  cardinals  for  the  same 
number  of  vacant  hats :  and  in  so  far  as  could 
be  discovered,  it  was  judged  that  he  did  not 
like  to  carry  through  such  an  election  per- 
haps from  having  repented  of  having  made 
some  other  in  such  a  manner  as  was  fitted 
to  disturb  his  delicate  conscience.  Such  an 
unusual  occurrence  produced  sad  conse- 
quences to  his  family,  in  whose  favour  there 
remained  no  party  to  make  dispositions  after 
his  death  :  but  with  all  that  there  was  there 
an  universal  reason  for  judging  very  favour- 
ably of  his  character,  which  showed  by  such 
his  most  excellent  sentiments,  a  spirit  equally 
noble  and  resigned.] 

Benedict  XIII.  followed  on  the  29th  of  May,  1721.  Capello  thir.ks  him  very  difTortnt 
from  his  predecessor:  particularly  resolute  and  ardent  in  all  ecclesiastical  matters.  He  re- 
marks that  there  were  few  distin^iished  persons  in  the  college  of  cardinals,  no  strong  fac- 
tion, and  no  prospect  of  such  bemg  formed  under  Benedict,  as  already  the  rivalry  between 
Coscia  and  Fini  was  not  allowed  to  go  so  far.  Tliere  was  indeed  a  faction  of  crowns,  but  it 
had  no  proper  stability.  A  great  impression  was  produced  at  court  by  the  duke  of  Savoy 
at  length  obtaining  his  objects.  Capello  concludes  from  this  that  with  time  |icople  may 
succeed  in  getting  everything  here  (at  Rome).  lie  requires  only  quietness :  the  eagerness 
a  man  feels  for  his  own  affair  must  never  vent  itself  in  complaints. 

Capello  now  goes  more  closely  into  properly  Venetian  interests.  First,  he  demonstrates 
anew  that  Venice  must  enforce  a  more  settled  respect  for  itself  at  Rome.  He  once  more 
snggesta  how  the  pope  should  be  dealt  with.  One  must  endeavour  to  be  always  gaining 
him  over  with  ecclesiastical  courtesies,  and  to  influence  his  inclinations  without  being  o\^ 
served.  After  this  he  passes  more  minutely  into  secular  circumstances,  particularly  com- 
merce. It  would  appear  that  the  Roman  state  at  the  commencement  of  the  18th  century, 
had  very  seriously  contemplated  commercial  and  industrial  improvements. 

The  people  of  Dulcigno  and  Ragiisa  drove  a  trade  in  Ancona.  which  was  not  very  welcome 
to  the  Venetians.  In  particular,  they  imported  a  deal  of  wax  which  used  to  be  got  formerly 
from  Venice,  and  which  people  had  now  begun  to  manufacture  in  the  church  state. 

Innocent  XII.  had  commenced  the  building  of  St.  Michael's  a  Ripa ;  Clement  XI.  had 
enlarged  it :  its  importance  was  now  enhanced  with  woollen  and  silk  manufactures :  "  dalla 
figura  d'  un'  ospitale,  dove  per  caritli  ahmentavano  molti  giovani,  fu  convertita  con  amplifi- 
ratione  di  sito  e  con  grandissima  giunta  di  fsbriche  in  una  casa  di  commercio,  nella  quale 
ajpreaente  n  travagliano  le  manifattore  di  lana  e  di  seta"  [from  the  figure  of  an  h$M.^\v«k 
where  many  young  penoni  were  charitably  aUmented,  it  ^^aa  cowcxCe^Vs  «^ais^Ti\  ^^&. 
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site,  and  by  a  Tcry  ^reat  addition  of  buildings,  into  a  house  of  commerce  in  whidi  nianti- 
factures  of  wool  and  silk  are  at  present  carried  on].  Already  were  there  doths  made  which 
mailed  those  of  France,  and  were  exported  through  Ancona  to  Turkey  and  Spain.  But  I 
will  give  the  whole  passage  as  it  stands. 


[In  this  sumptuous  edifice  there  has  beni 
introduced  the  manufacture  of  tapestry, 
equal  to  those  worked  in  Flanders  and  m 
France:  and  there  has  been  established  a 
wool'en  manufactory  there,  into  which  wool 
is  introduced,  and  out  of  which  there  come 
forth  cloths  perfect  in  every  respect.  The 
manufacture  of  silk  dependent  on  this  place 
is  carried  on  in  many  of  the  toritories  of 
Rome,  and  those  of  wool  are  divided  int^  lo 
many  different  kinds  with  the  idea  of  adapt- 
ing them  to  the  use  of  the  countries,  in  order 
to  have  from  them  a  prompt  profit  with  a 
ready  sale.  There  are  manufactured  at  St. 
Michael's  all  the  cloths  for  the  soldien^  the 
woti  for  the  use  of  the  monastcriea,  lineu  of 
all  sorts  for  the  use  of  the  common  people 
and  the  cloths  are  divided  into  various  kinds 
which  are  distributed  by  a  given  quantity, 
with  an  obligation  on  the  merchants  to  msu 
a  sale  of  them.*  Of  late,  too,  measures  have 
been  taken  for  th ;  manufacture  of  ooloored 
cloths  after  the  custom  of  France,  which  pass 
into  Ancona  and  Sinigaslia  in  exchange  for 
wares  coming  from  iSirkey.  On  the  whok 
the  establishment  of  St.  Nicholas  is  one  of 
the  vastest  ideas  that  could  be  executed  by  a 
g^reat  prince,  and  wonld  certainly  be  the  em- 
porium of  all  Italy,  had  it  not  b^n  placed 
m  a  dty  where  everything  is  thought  of  bat 
commerce  and  trade,  these  large  capitals  be* 
ing  directed  by  a  congregation  of  three  csr* 
diuals,  among  whom  is  the  secretary  of  state, 
(who  is)  always  occupied,  and  has  his  atteu- 
tion  drawn  off  by  the  gravest  affairs  of  the 
government.  With  all  that,  this  commer^ 
cial  establishment  is  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion, and  thousands  of  people  are  supported 
by  the  employment  it  gives,  a  prompt  return 
beiu^  received  from  its  manufactures.  The 
weaving  of  tapesti^  supports  itself,  the  manu- 
facture being  carried  on  for  the  advantsge  at 
private  individuals,  and  the  greatest  result 
of  these  labours  is  that  most  desirable  one 
for  all  states,  that  mone^  does  not  go  away 
for  the  fatteiiing  of  foreign  nations.] 

IIoNt-  extraordinary,  that  a  Venetian  should  advise  his  native  city  to  talce  an  industrial 
establishment  of  the  popes  for  its  model.  Already  had  they  also  hit  upon  institutions  for 
the  culture  of  the  mind  which  he  recommends  for  imitation. 


"  In  questo  soutuoso  edifido  vi  si  ^  intro- 
dotta  la  fabrica  degl'  arazsi  con  egual  pcr- 
fettione  di  quelli  che  si  travagliano  in  Fian- 
dra  et  in  Franda :  e  vi  ^  fondato  un  lanificio, 
nel  quale  vi  entra  la  lana  et  escono  i  panni 
perfetionati  di  tutto  punto.  La  fabnca  di 
seta  ilipeudente  da  questo  luogo  s'  esercita  in 
piii  contrade  di  Roma,  e  quelle  della  lana  sono 
u  tauti  generi  divise,  cou  idea  d'  adattarle 
air  itso  del  paese  per  haveme  con  un  spaccio 
fadle  il  pronto  ntratto.  Si  fabricauo  in  S. 
Michele  tiitti  li  panni  per  le  militie,  li  scoti 
per  servitio  de'  monasteij,  le  tele  di  tutti  i 
generi  per  il  vestiario  delle  durme,  e  li  panni 
sonno  divlsi  in  varii  generi  che  restauo  dis- 
tribuiti  per  una  data  quantity  con  obligo 
alii  mercanti  di  fame  1'  esito.  l)i  recente  si 
h  dato  anco  mano  alia  fabrica  di  panni  colo- 
rati  ad  uso  di  Francia,  che  passano  in  An- 
cona e  Sinigagl.a  per  concambio  olle  mercan- 
tie  che  vengono  di  Turchia.  In  somma,  la 
casa  di  S.  Michcle  h  una  delle  piii  vaste  idee 
che  possa  esser  compita  da  un  principe 
grande,  e  sarebbe  sicuramentc  1'  cmporio  di 
tutta  r  Italia,  se  non  fosse  costituita  in  una 
iittk  dove  ad  ogn'  altra  cosa  si  pensa  che  al 
commerdo  et  ula  mercatura,  essendo  diretti 
questi  gran  capituli  da  ima  congregatione  di 
tre  cardinali,  tra  quali  vi  ^  il  segretario  di 
stato,  sempre  occupato  e  divertito  ne'  piii 
gravi  affari  del  governo.      Con  tutto  ci5 

auesta  casa  di  commercio  sussiste  con  flori- 
ezza,  e  colli  suoi  travaglj  s'  alimentano  mi- 
gliara  di  persoue  ricavandosi  dalle  sue  mani- 
tatture  pronto  il  ritratto.  La  fabrica  degl' 
araszi  si  mantiene  da  sc  stessa,  pcrch^  si  la- 
vora  ad  uso  de'  particolari,  et  il  ma^gior  ef- 
fetto  di  questi  lavori  si  h  quello  desiderabile 
a  tutti  li  stati,  che  il  danaro  non  esca  ad  im- 
pinguare  1'  estere  nationi." 


"Oltre  le  arti  mecaniche  vi  sono  pure  le 
arti  liberali,  che  servono  ad  omameuto  ed 
utilitii  dello  stato.  II  solo  nomc  di  Roma  ed 
il  credito  degli  untichi  suoi  monumenti  at- 
trae  a  se  stessa  luolte  estere  nationi  et  in 
particolare  j^li  oltramontani.  Sono  in  quella 
atik  instituite  molte  accademie,  dove  oUre  lo 
studio  delle  belle  lettere  non  mcno  fiorisce 

Suello  della  pittura  e  scoltura :  oltre  quella  di 
lampidoglio,  che  sussiste  sotto  la  proteitione 
di  quel  rettagUo  d'  autoriti  eserdtata  con 
tanto  credito  ne'  secoli  passati  da  quella  in- 
signe  republics.  Ye  ne  sono  pure  anco 
dell'  altre  instituite  e  goveruate  dall'  estere  ' 


[Besides  the  mechanical  arts,  there  are  the 
liberal  arts  which  serve  for  the  ornament  and 
utility  of  the  state.  The  name  alone  of 
Rome,  and  the  renown  of  ita  andent  monu- 
ments, attract  many  foreign  nations  to  it, 
particularly  those  oeyond  the  Alps.  Many 
academies  have  been  instituted  in  that  city, 
where,  besides  the  study  of  literature,  there 
no  less  flourishes  that  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture: besides  that  of  Campidoglio,  which 
subsists  under  the  safeguard  of  that  direction 
on  the  part  of  authority,  (?)  which  was  exer- 
cised with  so  much  credit  in  past  age^  by 
that  distinguished  repubUc.      There,  like- 
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nationi,  tn  le  quali  n  diatingtie  quella  che 
guMiste  cfA  nome  deUa  coroua  di  ir'nuicia." 


wise,  there  are  other  institutions  besides, 
governed   too  by  foreign    nations,  amo^*^ 
which  that  subsisting  under  the  name  of  the 
crown  of  France,  is  distinguished.] 
Now,  the  author  is  of  opinion,  that  in  Venice  likewise,  a  similar  academy  should  be 

instituted.    In  Venice,  too,  there  were  the  finest  monuments  of  antiquity.    Even  Bologna 

had  been  able  to  undertake  something  similar  with  great  success ! 
Moreover,  with  the  tendencies  indicated  by  Correr,  some  others  of  a  congenial  kind 

were  further  associated  at  that  time,  upon  which  other  memorials  supply  us  with  informal 

tion. 

1C9. 

Oiscnrationi  della  prcscute  sitnationc  dcUo  stato  ecclesiastico  con  alcnni  progetti  utili  al 
governo  civile  ed  ecouomico  per  ristabilire  1'  erario  dclla  rev^  camera  apostolica  dalli 
pasaati  e  correnti  suoi  discapiti. — [Observations  on  the  present  situation  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical state,  with  some  projects  useful  for  the  civil  and  economical  government  for  restor- 
ing the  treasury  of  the  most  reverend  apostolic  chamber  from  its  past  and  current 
losses.]    (MS.  Kom.) 

At  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  centurv  a  conviction  prevailed  over  the  whole 
south  of  Europe  that  matters  were  m  a  bad  state,  that  people  had  unwarrantably  neglected 
themselves;  there  was  a  spirit  abroad  which  felt  the  need  of  a  better  state  of  things,  and 
longed  to  introduce  it.  liow  much  was  there  written  and  attempted  in  Spain  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  finances  and  commerce !  In  the  church-state  the  Tcstameuto  politico  d'  uu 
aoouiemico  Eiorentino,  Colouia,  1734 — which  suggests  the  means  bv  which  trade,  agricul- 
ture, and  the  revenues  of  the  exchequer  mieht  be  miproved — is  still  held  in  good  repute.  In 
fiict,  it  ia  a  well-intentioned,  clever  piece  of  writing,  going  thoroughly  into  the  subject,  and 
full  of  sound  observations.  We  find  something  more,  however,  tlum  the  efforts  of  mere  pri- 
vate persons.  In  the  collections  of  that  time  we  find  a  number  of  projects,  calculations,  and 
plans  for  the  same  obiect,  more  or  less  offidaL  The  above  Osservationi,  belonging  to  the 
period  of  the  Political  Testament,  form  a  document  of  this  kind,  intended  for  Clement  XII. 
iiimsdf.  The  author  seeks,  in  particular,  to  specify  the  disorders  and  abuses  which  had  to 
be  removed. 

After  dwelling  for  a  time  on  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  so  many  murders  taking  place  in 
the  chureh-state,  even  beyond  Rome  and  the  four  lections  still  amounting  to  a  thousand — 
the  author  thinks  people  must  look  to  what  other  princes  do  against  this  evil— he  comes  to 
the  finances.  He  represents  the  deficit  at  1,200,(KX)  scudi  a-year.  He  proposes  as  follows: 
1.  A  reform  of  the  officers,  who  draw  large  pay  without  so  much  as  residing  at  their  garri- 
■ona.  2.  The  restriction  of  the  disbursemenu  of  the  palace.  3.  The  administration  of  the 
dogana  by  the  state  itself,  instead  of  farming  them,  which  he  condemns  for  this,  among  other 
reaaona,  that  the  fanuer  of  the  customs  opposed  the  prohibition  of  foreign  manufactures. 
4.  The  limitation  of  the  influence  of  subaltern  officials,  who  looked  upon  it  as  to  their  advan- 
tage that  the  taxes  should  be  increased.  He  remarks  that  the  annona  (raising  of  com)  could 
not  maintain  itself,  for  this  reason,  among  others,  that  there  was  so  much  importation  from 
IVirkey  and  the  North.  What  most  of  all  amaaes  him  is,  that  so  much  monev  should  go 
out  of  the  country  for  cattle,  oil,  and  win^  all  which  people  had  even  in  superabundance  at 
home.  Of  what  consequence  was  it  that  people  should  pay  a  little  dearer  for  these  artidea, 
if,  in  return,  monqr,  "  the  blood  of  the  state»  had  but  ita  proper  circulation.  The  owners  of 
stock  in  the  Monti,  who  draw  interest  without  residing  in  the  coimtry,  ought  at  least  to  be 
taxed,  as  was  the  case  even  with  the  feudatories  in  the  adjoining  kingdom  of  Naples. 

llie  state  of  the  Mark,  which  fell  off  in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  every  year,  he  thinks 
particularly  lamentable.  He  traces  it  particularly  to  the  burthens  imposed  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  com.  Betwixt  June  and  October  it  was  directly  forbidden;  then  it  was  permitted 
onl^  on  payment  of  duties  the  produce  of  which  was  trifling  for  the  exchequer,  the  effect  of 
which,  however,  waa  this,  that  strangers  preferred  seeking  dicaper  com  elsewhere.  The 
Sinig^lia  fsir  proved  highly  injurious.  It  made  the  country  round  dependent  on  forei^ 
parts :  one  needed  but  to  pass  through  to  Urbino,  the  Mark,  and  Umbria,  where  neither  skill 
Bor  comfort  waa  any  longer  to  be  found,  but  all  was  in  a  state  of  deep  decline. 

The  author  conjures  the  po{}e  to  appoint  a  congregation  of  a  few  but  select  members  to 
ind  out  a  remedy  for  these  evils,  first  of  all  to  appoint  none  but  fit  and  honest  functionaries, 
bat  to  punish  the  rest.  "These  things,"  he  condudes  by  saying,  "  are  hoped  for  bv  the 
ralgecta  of  your  holiness.** 

100. 

Provedimento  per  1o  stato  ecclesiastico. — fPrecautions  for  the  ecclesiastical  state.] 
(MS.  Bom.    Autograph  for  the  officers  of  state.) 

It  will  be  seen  that  here  two  attempts  were  made  to  introduce  the  mercantile  srstem  which 
■t  that  time  found  so  much  acceptance  in  Europe.  And  had  people  but  vigorously  proceeded 
with  it!  Industry  would  probably,  in  that  caae,  have  taken  a  certain  rise.  But  it  was  the 
niafortnne  of  the  Roman  popes  that  the  aubsMuent  popes  did  so  entirdy  the  opposite  of 
what  had  seemed  good  to  their  predecessora.  The  paper  lyiu^  before  ua  ^x«aM&  «SL«%3a&\VxL 
ofthk. 
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In  the  year  1719,  the  importation  of  foreign  cloths  from  Venice  and  Naplci,  chieflr  too 
from  Germany,  made  such  progress,  that  Clement  felt  himself  induced  directly  tonrohibitit 
Mention  is  made  also  in  Yergani  ("  della  importansa  del  nnoTO  sistema  di  finansa^  [^on  the 
importance  of  the  new  system  of  finance)],  of  the  two  decrees  of  7th  August,  1719,  and  7th 
August,  1720,  by  which  this  was  accomplished.  But  when  Vergani  denies  that  this  did  any 
good,  he  is  unquestionably  in  error.  Pietro  Capello  remarks  the  spring  that  had  been  mode 
by  Roman  industry  as  early  as  in  1728.  In  the  Provedimento  before  us,  we  are  expresdy 
assured  that  directly  in  conseauence  of  that  prohibition  the  mauufacturea  had  taken  an  in- 
portant  spring.    Innocent  XIII.  and  Beuedict  XIII.  confirmed  that  prohibition. 


"  In  pochi  anni  si  eressero  a  propne  spese 
de'  particolari  in  molte  dtt^  e  terre  dello  stato 
fabnche  nuoTe  di  lanificii,  di  valche,  di  spur- 
ghi,  di  tintorie  et  altre,  in  specie  a  Roma, 
Nami,  Perugia,  Rieti,  Tivoli,  Alatri,  VeroU, 
S^ni,  Subiaco,  S.  Severino,  Giulianello.** 


[In  a  few  years  there  were  erected,  at  tiie 
expense  of  individuaLs  themselves,  in  many 
towns  and  lands  of  the  state,  new  mannCiD* 
tories  of  woollens,  of  yalche,'  fuUing-aiiDi^ 
dyeing-houses,  and  others,  for  inatuee  st 
Rome.  Nami,  Penigia,  Rieti,  Tiroli,  Akbi 
Veroli,  Segni,  Subiaco,  San  Severino,  Ginha- 
nello.] 

But  a  congregation,  constituted  by  Clement  XII.  in  1735,  was  led  to  remoTe  the  prohibi- 
tion, and  again  to  permit  the  importation  of  doth  on  payment  of  a  duty  of  12  per  cent  in 
the  provinces  and  20  per  cent,  in  Rome.  The  conse<^uence  was,  at  least  aa  this  piece  of 
writmg  assures  us,  that  the  establishments  that  had  just  been  founded  went  to  ndn.  It 
calculates  that  a  sum  of  100,000  scudi  went  out  of  the  country  for  cloths.  It  cdSs  tat  a 
renewal  of  the  prohibition,  and  its  extension  to  silk  goods ;  yet  I  do  not  find  that  it  pro- 
duced  any  effect. 

161. 

Altri  provedimenti  di  commerdo. — [Other  commercial  precautions.]     (MS.  Rom.) 

(This  presents)  a  confirmation  of  the  momentary  rise  of  manufiiicturin^  prosperity  sinee 
the  above-mentioned  prohibition.  The  old  compliunts  about  the  prohibition  of  expottatioa 
are  renewed.  So  much  came  out  of  Tuscany:  but  would  any  one  take  thither  so  mndi  ti  a 
bushel  of  com,  he  would  for  that  incur  the  forfeiture  of  his  jproperty,  exoommnnicatioo,  aye 
even  risk  the  loss  of  life  itself.  Moreover,  here  too  as  in  Germany,  a  very  great  cooftision 
of  coins  had  come  in  upon  the  country.  The  papal  coins  were  too  heavy,  although  Innooeat 
XL  and  Clement  XI.  had  already  coined  lighter  ones.  A  great  quantity  of  foreign  mouey, 
subjecting  people  to  much  loss,  broke  in.  The  pope  was  odled  upon,  on  his  side,  to  strike 
the  lighter  sorts,  as  had  already  begun  to  be  done  with  the  sechins. 

Yet  other  writings  of  a  like  import  lie  before  us:  to  excerpt  them  all  would  lead  to  too 
much  detail.  Enough,  if  we  remark  that  the  church-state  also  shared  in  those  iudustris) 
and  economical  tendencies  which  had  seized  the  rest  of  Eurone,  although  the  state  of  the 
country,  the  constitution,  and  irradicable  abuses,  would  not  allow  matters  to  come  to  an; 
properly  successful  result : — the  nranquillity  of  the  aristocracy;  the  charm  attending  a  lift 
of  enjoyment,  and  which  had  no  other  object:  the  sweetness  of  doing  nothing.  Our  coun- 
tryman, Winkelman,  was  in  ecstasy  on  coming  to  Italy  soon  after  this  period.  The  life  led 
tiiere  to  him  seemed  a  deliverance  from  the  stirring  activity  and  strict  subordination  of  our 
countries.  The  learned  man  was  in  the  right:  he  wanted  ease  and  leisure,  an  acknowledged 
character;  he  found  he  must  breathe  a  freer  air:  and  these  things, too,  for  the  moment, and 
for  private  life,  may  be  allowed  to  have  their  weight.  But  a  nation  can  become  prosperous 
and  powerful  only  by  strenuous  exertion  on  all  sid(  s. 

162. 

Rc1fl«:one  28  Novembre  1737  del  N.  U.  Aluise  Moocnifiro  IV.  K»  e  Proc*  ritomato  di  Roma. 
—[Report  (dated)  28th  November,  1737,  by  the  N.  U.  (?)  Aluise  Mocenigo  IV,  knight 
and  procurator,  on  his  return  from  Rome.]     (Arch.  Yen.) 

Here  we  see  what  it  was  that,  on  the  side  of  the  government,  opposed  the  (general)  pros- 
perity. Mocenigo  is  nowise  a  fault-finder :  he  acknowledges  the  increase  of  the  traue  d 
Ancona,  and  it  even  suggests  serious  considerations  to  him :  he  thinks  justice  to  be  in  a 
sound  state,  particularly  at  the  Rota;  but  he  declares  the  administration  to  be  corrupt  from 
the  very  foundation:  enibezslement  was  the  order  of  the  day :  the  expenditure  exceeded  the 
income :  there  was  no  help  to  be  looked  for.  Pope  Clement  had  availed  himself  of  theest»> 
blidhment  of  lotteries :  but  the  ambassador  considers  them  as  pernicious  to  the  last  degree 
(•*  I'  evidente  esterminio  e  ruiua  de'  popoli")  [(tlie  evident  destruction  and  ruin  <rf  the 
l^eoplc)]. 

liis  opinion  of  pope  Clement  XII.  is,  that  he  was  more  distinguished  by  the  gifts  of 
a  chevalier  and  of  a  splendid  prelate  than  by  talent  or  capacity  for  sustaining  the  heavy 
bnrthcn  of  the  popedom.  He  describes  him  and  his  government  only  in  the  following 
sketches: — 

"  II  pontificate  preseute  influisce  piuttosto  |      [Noble  enterprises  and  magnificence  have 

]  "  Tiilrhc."  Cnn  thit  -wonl  b«  fmm  ih«  obaoWie  German  word  vaU*en,  to  Iw  In  *  •tote  of  agitatioii,  and  nma 
wntilk  mllb,  where  rioihi  are  purtAed  by  v\o\eni  aK^VMm;  at  ^Vota  Vl  vwukNtttedM.iA.  Wallaaat,  than  sum  |«r 
ttcutar  iiuuiufMCtim  Imported  (tan*  the  VtralVotm  coa&^.— Ta. 
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le  nobOi  intnprese  e  la  magiiiflcensa,  tale 
esiendo  stata  sempre  I*  iuclinasione  del  papa 
•mo  dalla  sua  gio^entii,  e  tiittavia  ncll  et^ 
turn  cadente  e  rovinosa  sostenuta  dal  geuio  e 
dagli  esempj  del  card**  Conmi  uipoie,  che 

£ia  ancora  si  distingue  nell'  inclinazione  per 
i  belle  arti  e  per  il  modo  affabile  di  trattare 
che  per  ua  fondo  di  vera  sulficienza  negli 
affari  del  govemo.  La  aerie  dei  successi  nel 
cadeute  pontificato,  in  cui  per  lo  piii  ha  go- 
▼emato  1  Eminenza  Sua,  rende  chiara  testi- 
moniansa  a  auesta  verit^  e  si  pub  dire  che 
i  dissapori  violenti  occorsi  (piasi  con  tutte  le 
corti  avrebbono  dovuto  opprimere  il  card'  ni- 
pote,  se  egli  non  fosse  stato  sosteuuto  da  uu 
credito  fondato  in  un  cuore  disintrrcssato  e 
xnancante  piuttosto  per  difetto  di  talento  che 
di  cattiva  volontiL  Vcro  h  die  Roma  non 
■cota  in  lui  la  preniura  con  cui  vuole  in  ogiii 
euo  disporre  di  tutti  gli  affari  politici,  geloso 
lino  all  eccesso  della  sua  autoritSl,  c  quindi 
aver  egli  allontanato  dal  ministero  il  card** 
Riviera,  il  piil  capace  di  tutti  per  gli  affuri  di 
atato,  ed  aver  ivi  sostituito  il  card'  Firau  per 
dispoueme  a  piacere  e  seusa  contrasto.  Per 
altro,  sia  indinazioue,  sia  virtit,  certa  cosa  6 
che  durante  tutto  il  pontificato  di  Cleuieiite 
XII.  Del  corso  di  sette  anni  con  la  disposi- 
lione  assoluta  delli  tesori  poutificj  la  casa 
Coraini  non  ha  anmentate  le  renditc  sue  pa- 
trimoruali  di  8  m.  scudi  anuui,  eseuipio  bcu 


most  faronr  with  the  present  government, 
such  having  always  been  the  pope's  inclina- 
tion from  his  youth  up,  and  nevertheless  in 
his  declining  and  broken-down  age  sustained 
by  the  genius  and  examples  of  cardinal  Cor< 
sini,  the  nephew,  who  further  is  more  distin- 
guished b^  his  turn  for  the  fine  arts  and  for 
his  affability  in  transacting  business,  than  by 
any  fund  of  true  capadty  for  the  affairs  of  the 
government.     The  course  of  events  in  the 
decline  of  the  pontificate,  in  which  his  emin- 
ence has  governed  for  the  most  part,  bears 
clear  testimony  to  this  truth,  and  it  may  be 
said  that  the  keen  disgusts  that  have  arisen 
with  almost  the  whole  court,  must  have  over- 
whelmed the  cardinal,  had  he  not  been  sus- 
tained by  a  credit  founded  in  a  disinterested 
heart,  and  in  bein^  wanting  rather  from  de- 
fect of  talent  than  from  bad  intention.    True 
it  is  that  Rome  does  not  excuse  in  liim  tlic 
eagerness  with  which  he  would,  in  every  case, 
dispose  of  all  political  affairs,  he  being  jealous 
to  excess  of  his  authority,  and  for  having 
therefore  removed  from  the  ministry  cardinal 
Riviera,  the  most  capable  of  all  for  stutc 
affairs,  and  having  put  in  his  place  cardinal 
Firau,  inorder  todiiipose  of  these  as  he  pleases 
and  without  wranghng.     However,  Im;  it  in- 
dinatiou  or  be  it  virtue,  it  is  certain  tliat, 
during  the  whole  pontificate  of  Clement  XII., 
in  the  course  of  seven  years,  with  the  ponti- 
fical treasures  at  their  ab^tolute  disposal,  the 
Corsini  family  has  not  augmented  its  patri- 
monial revenues  by  8000  scudi  a-year,  a  very 
rare  example.] 

The  nephew  in  return  had  great  power,  although  he  did  not  enrich  himself.  The  secretary 
of  state  was  entirely  dependent  on  him,  and  it  was  necessary  to  be  on  your  guard  against 
tmitiDg  to  what  might  be  said  by  the  former  when  you  are  not  sure  of  the  latter. 

From  internal  affairs,  Mocenigo  passes  to  the  relations  maintained  with  the  other  popes, 
which,  aa.we  have  said,  daily  became  more  and  more  unmanageable.  I  quote  at  large  the 
following  passage  because  of  its  important  bearing  on  the  hiitury  of  ecclesiastical  con- 
tentions. 


nro. 


"  La  corte  di  Napoli  anela  continuamentc 
air  abolimento  delta  solita  investitura  con 
aieomenti  legali.  istorici  e  naturali :  n^  sa- 
rebbe  difBcile  che  vi  riuscisse,  quando  il  re 
Don  Carlo  acconsentisse  ad  una  solenne  ri- 
nunsia  di  ogni  sua  pretesa  sopra  Castro  e 
Rondglione.  Ma  questo  non  h  il  tutto: 
nentre  i  Napolitani  condotti  dalle  scuole  dei 
loro  giurisconsulti  sono  talmente  avversi  alia 
corte  di  Roma  che  ogni  cosa  studiano  per  sot- 
trarsi  dalla  dipendensa  del  papa  nel  temporale : 
e  quindi  ogni  giomo  escono  nuove  regolamenti 
e  nuove  pretese  cosl  ben  sostenute  dai  scrit- 
tori  loro  valenti  che  la  corte  Romana  n'  h  piil 
die  mai  imbaraazata  e  gili  si  vede  nella  neces- 
titi  di  rilasciame  una  gran  parte  per  mettere 
in  salvo  il  resto.  II  punto  si  h  che  <)ueste 
riforme  tendono  principalmente  ad  impin- 
puure  1'  erario  regio  e  (j^umdi  a  scemare  le  reu- 
dite  e  I'autoritii  pontiticia  in  quegli  stati.  II 
padre  Galliani,  uomo  di  profonda  dottrina  ed 
crudizione,  h  in  Roma  il  grande  propugnatore 
per  U  corte  di  Napoli,  tanto  piii  efficace 
quanto  nelle  sue  limghe  consuetudini  in  quella 
metropoli  ha  penetrate  nel  piiH  fondo  dei  mis- 
taj  del  papato,  e  proveduto  d'  una  memoria 
fSdiciaaima  tutto  ha  presente  per  prevalersene 
nell'  opportunity 

"n  grande  app(^[io  della  corte  di  Napoli 
h  qodJa  di  Spagua,  dove  V  irritamento  parve 
tempo  £t  gianto  all*  eoceaso  e  dette  occationi 


[Tlie  court  of  Naples  is  continually  strug- 
gling for  the  abolition  of  the  usual  invest- 
ment with  arguments  legal,  historical,  and 
natural :  nor  would  it  be  difficult  for  it  to 
succeed  there  if  the  king,  Dtm  Carlo,  would 
consent  to  a  solemn  renunciation  of  all  his 
claims  whatsoever  upon  Castro  and  Ronci- 
glione.  But  this  is  not  all ;  for  the  Neapo- 
litans, led  by  the  schools  of  their  lawyers,  have 
such  an  aversion  to  the  court  of  Rome,  that 
they  study  every  method  of  disengaging  them- 
selves from  dependence  on  the  pope  in  tem- 
poral matters:  and  hence  there  are,  every 
day,  new  regulations  and  new  pretensions  so 
well  sustained  by  able  writers  of  theirs,  that 
the  Roman  court  finds  itself  more  embarrassed 
with  them  than  ever,  and  already  sees  the 
necessity  of  relinquishing  a  great  part  in 
order  that  it  may  keep  safe  what  remains. 
The  main  point  certainly  is,  that  these  re- 
forms tend  chiefly  to  fatten  the  royal  treasury, 
and  hence  to  curtail  the  pontifical  revenues  and 
authority  in  these  states.  Father  Galliani,  a 
man  of  profound  learning  and  erudition,  is 
the  great  advocate  in  Rome  for  the  court  of 
Naples,  a  man  so  much  the  more  efficient  in 
as  much  during  his  long  intimacy  with  the 
usages  of  that  metropolis,  he  has  penetrated 
to  the  very  bottom  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
papacy,  and  being  endowed  wv\S\«.\&!cmX.V(^cv- 
dtou&  memory  ,>^«a  tK«c^>\ivci^  «x\wvk^xciecr& 
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a  aiieUe  strepitoae  propositioDi  di  rifonna 
delLi  datarla  e  nstabilimeuto  del  juspaCrouato 
regio,  delle  quali  ebbi  piii  volte  1'  onore  di 
trattenere  V*  Sereuiti  nei  riverenti  miei  dis- 
paccj,  e  che  ore  si  vedono  ok  conclose  cou 
ai^itstamento  piii  utile  i>er  la  corte  di  Spagna 
che  per  queUa  di  Koma. 

"Ia  corte  di  Torino  con  costante  diresione 
nel  maii^^o  degli  afiari  politid,  protetta 
dalle  boUe  e  concessioni  di  Benedetto  XIII., 
non  si  h  raai  lasciata  rilasdare  un  momento 
da  quei  fondameuti  che  per  essa  sono  incon- 
cossi  e  troppo  facilmente  utiaocati  dal  pre- 
•eiite  pontihcato.  II  card"  Albaui,  uomo  per 
aaf^tk  e  risoluiione  sensa  pah,  ha  sin  ore 
aostenuto  con  tiitta  1'  efficaaa  le  ragioui  di 
qaella  corte,  a  segno  che  iiou  lasci^  mai  fj^uu- 
gere  ad  effettuozione  le  tuinaccie  falte  dal 
pontefice  preseut?,  c  secondo  tutte  le  appa- 
Kiise  ne  deve  sortire  fastoso  col  saooessore. 

"  Anco  la  corte  di  Francia  patl  alcuni  mo- 
tivi  di  querela  per  le  vicende  delta  Polonia: 
ma  furono  cose  di  f\  poco  momento  che  pu6 
ella  sola  con  tarsi  affesionata  e  stabile  al  pns- 
aente  pontificato,  e  ci6  perch^  ne^li  affan  ec 
clesiastici  poco  o  nulla  piil  resta  da  discutere 
con  Roma,  osservandosi  poutualmente  dall' 
una  e  dall'  altre  parte  i  coucordati  e  la  pram- 
matica,  ma  prindpalmente  perch^  la  corte  di 
Roma  va  con  essa  piii  cauta  che  con  qualsi- 
voglia  altro  nell'  introdurre,  sostenere  e  re- 
aistere  alle  uoviti  che  iutcrveuir  potcssero. 
n  sempre  mai  lodevole  card**  Fleuri,  grand' 
etemplare  nel  ministero  politico,  ha  saputo 
Cener  sempre  soggetta  la  politica  dla  religione 
aenia  mai  confoudere  V  autoritii  spiritnale  con 
la  temporale:  e  questo  fa  che  durante  il  suo 
ministero  la  corte  di  Roma  sia  si  trattenuta 
nei  limiti  dovuti  e  quasi  cou  una  perpetua  con- 
d.^soensa,  a  segno  che  1'  avrebbe  costitmto 
r  arbitro  di  tutte  le  sue  diflferenze,  se  gli  altri 
potentati  uon  aveasero  teniuta  la  grande 
ec^uit^  e  1'  imparsialiti  di  quell'  eroe  nel  mi- 
nistero politico. 

"Gravissimi  furono  i  sconcerti,  tuttavia 
Qou  appianati  ancora,  con  la  corte  di  Porto- 
gallo,  dove  il  carattere  di  quel  re  fa  che  ac- 
qiiistano  giomalmeute  vigore  ed  insisteuxa 
le  sue  pretese  qnanto  pii^  si  contrastano :  e 
per  dirla  con  cliiarezza,  le  diflferenze  insorte 
col  Purtogallo  e  con  la  Spagna  avendo  da 
<|^ualchc  tempo  sospese  Ic  reudite  opulentis* 
airae  di  que'  vasti  regui,  ha  quasi  scompa^- 
uata  la  corte  e  la  citt^  di  Roma,  dove  migli- 
a^a  di  famiglie  da  quah'he  anno  in  quk  sono 
ndotte  dair  opuleuza  alia  poverty  e  tante  al- 
tre dalla  sufficienza  alia  miseria.  Questo  fa 
che  U  disposizioue  d'  iutiniti  beneficj  in 
Spagna,  in  rortogiillo  e  nel  regno  di  Napoli 
rimanendo  sospesa,  anzi  correndo  apparcnza 
che  rimaner  possa  all'  autoritk  tempurale  di 
que'  regnanti,  gran  numero  dei  loro  sudditi 
•ecolari  e  regolari  altre  volte  consacrati  a  so* 
stenere  la  corte  di  Roma  preseutemente  1'  ab- 
bandonano,  e  gran  numero  ancora  dei  Ro- 
mani  stessi  vengono  condotti  a  coltivar  le  po- 
tenze  stranicre  dall'  aviditik  e  necessity  loro. 
Particolare  e  curiosa  h  stata  la  condotta  della 
corte  di  Roma  verso  le  pretese  di  questo 
principe  di  aver  il  cardiuale  nato  il  patriarca 
cii  LisDona.  Fu  considerato  da  quel  re  come 
cuiidiiioue  indispenaahUe  deW'  accommoda- 
fDeoto  deUfl  ?ertensc  c\ie  coTioxio  tta  \&  ^Vv« 


ends,  to  avail  himself  of  aa  opportmiitiei 
offer. 

The  grand  stay  of  the  court  of  Naplea  is 
that  of  Spain,  where  the  irritation  appeared 
opportunity  (?)  added  to  the  exdtemeot,  and 
the  said  oocaaions  to  thoee  noisy  propon- 
tions  of  reform  of  the  dataria,  anid  recita 
blishment  of  the  ro^  right  of  patronige^ 
which  I  have  many  tunes  had  the  hraour  to 
mention  to  your  serenity,  in  my  veiy  respect- 
ful  dispatches,  and  whidi  are  now  seen  to  be 
concluded  by  an  ac^ustment  more  advsata> 
geous  to  the  court  of  Spain  than  to  that  of 
Rome. 

The  court  of  Turin  by  a  steady  £reetin 
in  the  management  of  political  aflairs,  pro- 
tected by  the  bulls  and  concessions  of  Bene- 
dict XIIL,  has  never  allowed  itself  to  depnt 
for  a  moment  from  those  fundamental  pmH 
ciples  which  have  never  been  shaken  oy  it, 
and  have  been  too  readily  attacked  hj  the 
present  pontificate.  Cardinal  Albani,  a 
man  without  his  match  for  sagacity  and  v^ 
solution,  has  until  now  backed  the  aigu- 
ments  of  that  court  with  all  efBcsey,  to  sodi 
a  depee  as  never  to  allow  the  threats  nsde 
by  the  present  pontiff  to  be  carried  into  ef- 
fect, and  according  to  all  appearance^  is 
likely  to  come  out  of  them  proudly  with  bu 
successor. 

Further,  the  court  of  France  suffers  ftoa 
some  causes  of  quarrel  through  the  vicissi- 
tudes in  Poland;  but  these  were  matteis  of 
such  small  moment,  that  she  (France)  akios 
could  reckon  herself  on  kindly  terms,  snd 
firmly  established  with  the  present  pontifi- 
cate, and  that  because  in  church  ^airs  Uttle 
or  nothing  remains  to  be  discussed  with 
Rome,  the  concordats  and  the  pragmatie 
being  punctually  observed  on  both  sides,  but 
chiefly  because  the  court  of  Rome'  condocti 
itself  more  cautiously  with  it  than  with  any 
other  whatsoever  in  the  introduction, main- 
tenance and  resistance  of  such  itmovationi 
as  may  intervene.  The  ever  to  be  praised 
cardinal  Fleury,  a  great  example  in  the  po- 
litical ministrv,  has  contrived  to  keep  poli- 
tics always  subject  to  religion,  without  ever 
confounding  the  spiritual  with  the  temporal 
authority :  and  this  brin^  it  about  that  the 
court  of  Rome  during  his  ministry  has  con- 
fined itself  within  due  limits,  and  as  it  were 
with  a  perpetual  condescension,  to  such  s 
degree  as  that  it  would  have  constituted  it 
the  arbiter  of  all  its  differences,  if  the  other 
potentates  had  not  dreaded  the  great  equity 
and  impartiality  of  that  hero  in  the  poUticai 
ministry. 

Most  serious  were  the  embroilments,  never- 
theless, not  taken  out  of  the  way,  with  the 
court  of  Portugal,  where  that  kind's  charac- 
ter led  to  his  claims  daily  acquiring  vigour 
and  obstinacv,  the  more  they  were  resisted : 
and  to  speak  plainly,  the  differences  that 
have  arisen  with  Portugal  and  with  Spain, 
having  for  some  time  suspended  the  most 
valuable  revenues  from  those  vast  kingdoms, 
have  almost  separated  (?)  the  court  and  the 
city  of  Rome,  where  thousands  of  familiei 
for  some  years  past  till  now  have  been  reduced 
from  opuleuce  to  poverty,  and  so  many  othen 
.from  sufficiency  to  absolute  want.  The con- 
^  %^ci^«ciCA  ^  \X)^S»,\.V^t  the  disposal  of  tbi 
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corti,  di  godm  una  tal  distiniione,  ed  il  papa, 
uaando  iu  cid  dell'  antico  costume  Jlomano, 
si  i  dimostrato  alcune  volte  del  tutto  alieno, 
•Itre  qoaai  propenio  di  8oddis£u-e  le  premnre 
del  re.  La  coaa  uon  h  ancora  deasa,  ed  in 
ogui  mauiera  che  venghi  consumata  fornirk 
argomenti  non  indiflereuti  di  diiconi  e  fone 
di  querele  tia  gli  altri  prindpL 

"Altre  rclte  il  pretendente  fiueva  on'  o^- 
getto  maaiiino  deUa  corte  di  Roma,  la  quue 
■i  lanngava  molto  aopra  V  appoggio  delle 
OMTti  di  Franda  e  Spagna,  dacchd  ti  riuni- 
rono  ambedue  nella  casa  di  Borbon :  ma  in 
ogp  Kopertasi  la  gelona  tra  la  linea  primo- 
geuita  e  la  cadetta  e  conosdutoai  che  la  re- 
gina  di  Spagna  noa  ha  Yeramente  altre  mire 
die  r  ingrandimento  dei  propij  figlj,  I*  etule 
pretendente  e  ladegna  suafamiglia  diven- 
gono  preato  a  molti  oggetto  piiH  grave  ancora 
che  di  conforto. 

"  L'  imperatore  ha  fatto  e  tuttavia  tremare 
il  pxesente  ministero  di  Roma,  vedendosi  egli 
steaso  dar  mauo  ad  introdurre  nei  suoi  stati 
d'  Italia  quelle  riforme  d'  abusi  che  devono 
od  tempo  servire  di  esempio  sommamente 
pnmudidale  ai  Romaui :  e  ci5  ch'  h  peggio 
]ier  UNTO,  appena  ha  intxodotto  le  sue  truppe 
iiella  ToacanayChe  ivi  pure  si  veg^uo  incam- 
minate  le  medeaime  diresioni,  a  segno  che  di 
tntti  gli  ttati  etteri  al  dominio  Romano  non 
ae  oe  vede  pur  nno  contiuuar  ciecamentc  sul 
piede  dn  seooU  passati.  La  corte  di  Vienna 
pwrfewando  tempo  fa  acri  motivi  di  querela 
per  le  diitinxioai  usate  a  Spagnoli,  poco 
amati  dal  popolo  Romano,  si  h  totalmeute 
attratto  il  &vor  d'  esso  popolo  in  Roma  e 
neUo  state  sotto  il  pontiticato  presente  col 
maneggio  aoeortissimo  de'  suoi  ministri  ed 
cmiBsa^,  ch'  h  coaa  maravigliosa  1'  udire  in 
MBiveisale  il  popolo  Romano  dichiarato  in 
fsvore  deir  imperatore.  Tuttavia  in  og^ 
taata  i  la  fona  dell'  interesse  della  famigha 
CorsiDi  che  non  vi  h  sa^^cio  che  non  si  lac- 
cia  afflne  di  guadagnarsi  V  amicixia  di  Cesare : 
di  che  r  £cc^  Senato  ne  ha  abbondanli 
prove  neUe  diresioni  de*  negoq  vertenti." 


n. 


infinite  number  of  beneficea  in  Spain,  In 
Portugal,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  re- 
maining  in  suspense,  there  being  even  a  like- 
lihood of  their  remaining  with  the  temporal 
authority  of  those  who  govern,  a  great  num- 
ber of  their  subjects,  secular  and  regular,  at 
other  times  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  Roman  court,  now  abandon  it,  and  a 
great  number  further  of  the  Romans  them- 
selves come  to  be  led  by  their  avarice  and  by 
necessity  to  cultivate  the  foreign  powers. 
The  conduct  of  the  court  of  Rome  has  been 
singular  and  curious  with  respect  to  the 
daun  of  that  prince  to  have  the  cardinal 
(his)  son  (made)  patriarch  of  Lisbon.  By 
that  king  it  was  considered  as  an  indispensa- 
ble conmtion  of  the  accommodation  of  af- 
fairs betwixt  the  two  courts,  that  such  a  dis- 
tinction should  be  enjoyed,  and  the  pope  avail- 
ing himself  in  this  of  the  old  Roman  custom, 
has  shown  himself  sometimes  altogether 
averse,  at  others  almost  inclined  to  satisfy 
the  king's  eagerness.  The  matter  is  not  yet 
decided,  and  in  whatever  manner  it  mar 
come  to  be  brought  to  an  issue,  will  furnish 
no  indifferent  arguments  for  discourses,  and 
perhaps  for  quairels  among  the  other  mon- 
archs. 

At  other  times  the  pretender  was  an  ob- 
ject of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  court 
of  Rome,  which  flattered  itself  much  on  the 
support  of  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain, 
since  the  two  have  been  united  in  the  Bour- 
bon family;  but  now  that  the  jealousy  be- 
tween the  elder  and  the  cadet  branch  dis- 
covers itself,  and  that  it  is  known  that  the 
queen  of  Spain  has  no  other  aim  iu  truth  but 
the  aggrandisement  of  her  own  sons,  the 
exiled  pretender  and  his  worthy  family  Iiave 
forthwith  become  to  most  an  object  rather  of 
gnef  than  of  comfort. 

The  emperor  has  made,  and  is  always  mak- 
ing the  present  Roman  ministry  tremble,  on 
seeing  that  he  himself  puts  his  hand  to  the 
introduction  in  his  Itiaian  states  of  those 
reforms  of  abuses  wMch  must  in  the  course 
of  time  serve  as  an  example  in  the  highest 
degree  prejudicial  to  the  Romans :  and  what 
is  worse  for  them,  hardly  has  he  introduced 
his  troops  into  Tuscany  than  the  same  di- 
rections have  been  commenced  there,  so  that 
of  all  the  states  beyond  the  Roman  dominions, 
there  is  not  one  to  be  seen  that  blindly  fol- 
lows in  the  footsteps  of  past  ages.  The 
court  of  Vienna,  professing  that  time  makei* 
sharp  grounds  of  quarrel  on  account  of  the 
distinctions  lavished  ou  the  Spaniards,  who 
are  in  little  favour  with  the  Roman  pconle, 
has  entirely  drawn  to  itself  the  good-will  of 
that  same  people  in  Rome,  and  in  the  state 
subject  to  the  present  pontificate  by  a  most 
sagacious  management  ou  the  part  of  its 
ministers  and  emissaries,  which  is  a  most 
marvellous  thing  to  hear  universally  that  the 
Roman  people  are  openly  in  favour  of  the 
emperor.  Nevertheless,  at  this  day  such  is 
the  force  of  the  interest  of  the  Corsini  family 
that  there  is  no  sacrifice  that  is  not  made  iu 
order  to  gain  the  friendship  of  the  emperor : 
of  which  the  most  excellent  senate  has  abim- 
dant  proofs  in  the  directions  of  current  a^ 
I  lairs. 
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Rdasione  del  N.  H.  Franc.  Venier  K'  ritornato  ambasciator  da  Roma  1744»  24  Apr.— TB^ 

Sort  of  N.  U.  Franc  Venier,  on  his  rettiru  as  ambassador  firom  Rome,  1744. 24Ui 
.pril.] 

Unfortuuatel>  only  two  fugitive  leaves  devoted  to  Benedict  XIV. 

Venier  assures  us  that  the  cardinals  of  themselves  would  never  hare  elected  this  pope: 
"iuahato  ami  dalle  sue  rare  virtii,  dalle  vicende  di  qnel  conclave,  dalle  rae  note  Inngnene, 
che  da  un'  efficace  favore  de'  cardinali  che  lo  eaaltarono.  Fu  opera  sc^  del  divino  spinto.'' 
fdevated  rather  by  his  own  rare  virtues,  by  the  vicissitudes  of  ttiat  conchre,  by  its  notorious 
delavs,  than  by  the  effective  favour  of  the  cardinals  that  exalted  him.  It  was  the  acde  work 
d  the  Holy  Ghost.] 

**I1  papa,**  [the  pope]  he  proceeds  to  say,  "dotato  di  ctiore  aperto  e  sineero,  traamrb 
lempre  ogn*  una  di  quelle  arti  che  si  chiamano  romanesche,  e  lo  stesso  carattere  che  feoe 
oonoeceie  seiixa  riserva  allora  che  era  prelato,  fu  quello  del  card'  Lamberdni  e  si  pii6  dbe 
quello  del  papa  "  [endowed  with  an  open  and  sincere  heart,  always  u^lected  every  one  of 
tnoee  arts  that  are  called  Romaiiesaue,  and  the  same  character  which  ne  unreaervedly  dis- 
closed  when  (only)  a  prelate,  was  tnat  of  cardinal  Lambertini,  and  if  we  may  say  so,  that 
of  the  pope]. 

164. 

Relaaione  di  Aluise  Moceni^  IV.  KaV  ritornato  ambasciator  di  Roma  1750,  14  Apr. — [Re- 
port  of  Ahiise  Mocenigo  IV.,  on  returning  as  ambassador  from  Rom^  u50,  l4th 
April.] 

This  is  not  at  all  the  ambassador  of  1737>  appearing  a^n.  The  former  was  a  too  ot 
Aluise  Mocenigo  the  Third:  this  latter  is  the  son  of  Aluise  Mocenigo  the  First. 

He  has  unfortunately  contented  himself  vrith  three  leaves:  as  there  ia  a  paucity  of 
authentic  notices  respecting  the  Roman  court  at  that  period,  I  will  give  the  moat  important 
passage  verbatim. 

"11  re^ante  Benedetto  XIV.  non  solo  ! 
nou  h  mai  stato  nell'  impiego  di  nuuxiature 


presso  akuna  corte,  ma  n^  pur  ha  sostenuto 
alcuna  legasione :  egli  essendo  vescovo  d'  An- 
cona  h  stato  fatto  cardinale,  et  essendo  arci- 
vescovo  di  Bologna  fu  assonto  al  supremo 
grado  in  cui  regna.  Fo8sie<le  per  pratica 
fatta  sin  dagU  anui  suoi  piii  freschi  I'ordiue 
della  curia,  e  non  se  ne  scorda  certamente, 
oltre  di  che  si  picca  d'  esser  perfetto  canonista 
et  ottimo  legale,  non  ammettcndo  egli  in  ci5 
differenza  dall'  esser  suo  di  decretahsta,  stu- 
dio che  non  lascia  al  dl  d'  oggi  ancora.  Per- 
ci6  egli  h  parzialissimo  del  suo  uditore  mens** 
Argivilliers,  perchfc  si  dirige  colle  stesse  dot- 
trine.  Conlonuando9i  dunque  le  massime 
del  papa  con  quelle  del  suo  uditore,  si  rende 
questi  nel  pontificato  prcsente  uomo  d'  im- 
portanza,  quando  particolarmente  per  I'  eser- 
cizio  suo,  ch'^  ristretto  alle  sole  civili  isjpezioni, 
non  avrebbe  altro  che  il  vantaggio  di  vcdere 
in  ogni  giomo  il  monarca  ed  ora  entra  a  dir 
parere  negli  affari  di  stato.  Per  dir  vero, 
e^li  h  uomo  di  probity,  ma  di  nessuna  espe- 
nenza  ncgl'  intcrnssi  dei  principi,  austero  ed 
inaccessibile,  scarso  di  corrispoiidcnza  foras- 
tiere  non  solo  ma  ancora  tra  li  stcssi  nalatini. 
Per  r  aura  di  favore  ch'  ei  gode  semora  che 
contrasti  al  card'  Valenti  segretario  di  stato 
1'  accesso  vantaggioso  presso  del  papa,  che  la 
gran  mente  di  quel  porporato,  quando  voglia 
gli  prema  ed  a  lui  convenga,  in  mezao  alle 
piii  difficili  determinazioni  e  massime  sempre 
possiede  ed  ottieue.  Ed  eccomi  al  caso  di 
superfluity  e  repetizione.    Di  questo  sogget 


[The  reigning  Benedict  XTV.  not  only  has 
never  been  employed  as  a  ntincio  at  aav 
court,  but  he  has  not  even  been  dmigedwith 
any  legation :  while  bishop  of  Ancona  he  «h 
raised  to  the  cardinalship,  and  while  arch- 
bishop of  Bologna  he  was  elevated  to  the 
supreme  rank  m  which  he  now  reigns.  He 
possesses  through  the  practice  he  haa  had 
since  his  fresher  years,  (a  knowledge  of)  Uw 
order  of  the  curia,  and  certainly  does  not  jar 
with  it,  besides  which  he  piques  himself  on 
being  a  perfect  canonist  and  excellent  lawyer, 
nor  does  he  admit  that  in  that  respect  it 
makes  any  difference  his  having  in  his  day 
been  a  decretalist,  a  study  which  he  does  not 
to  this  day  neglect.    Accordingly  he  is  most 

Eirtial  to  his  auditor  mousignor  Argivilliers, 
ecause  he  directs  himself  by  these  same 
doctrines.  Thus,  as  the  pope's  maxims  agree 
with  those  of  his  auditor,  the  latter  makes 
himself  an  important  person  in  the  present 
pontificate,  particularly  when  through  his 
official  duty,  which  is  restricted  to  the  in- 
spection of  civil  matters  alone,  none  but  he 
has  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  sovereigii 
every  day,  and  then  he  goes  in  to  state  his 
opinion  on  affairs  of  state.  To  say  the  truth, 
he  is  a  man  of  probity,  but  of  no  experience 
in  the  interests  of  the  nrinces ;  he  is  austere 
and  inaccessible,  not  only  niggardly  in  foreign 
correspondences,  but  further  among  the  cour- 
tiers themselves.  By  the  breath  of  favour 
he  enjoys,  it  would  appear  that  he  disputes 
with  the  secretary  of  state,  cardinal  Vsienti, 
the  advantageous  access  to  the  pope,  which 


to,  perspicace  nella  coltura  degli  afiari  poli-  !  the  great  mind  of  that  purpled  person,  when 
tici  e  di  stato,  ministro  d'  esperienza,  accorto  I  he  pleases,  finds  matters  pressing  and  thiuks 
e  manieroso,  avran  detto  qucUo  conviene  li  it  suits  him,  always  possesses  and  enjoji 
miei  eccellentissimi  predecessori,  e  circa  '.  in  the  determination  of  the  most  diffKult 
questo  non  altro  posso  a^giungere  se  non  |  and  greatest  questions.  And  here  I  am 
ch'  egli  col  nnovo  posto  di  camerlengo  di  S.  I  but  indulging  in  prolixity  and  repetition. 
Chieia,  conferitogli  da  S.  S^'m  iemvo  ^«\\bk^  01\\\a  v£tMn^»v&\exi\jicaciou8  in  the  attcur 
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mia  ambaaeiata,  ha  fcrmato  aiiche  dopo  la 
Tita  del  pontefice  quel  ben  onorifico  e  lucroto 
posto,  che  lo  renderi  ancora  necetsario  e  ri- 
ceicato  ^uando  fone  dopo  di  aver  dimesta  la 
•ecretaria  di  state  V  emulazione,  V  iuvidia  e 
li  mal  oontenti  avrebbero  potuto  spiegar  la 
loro  foisa  ed  il  loro  sdegno.  Va  on  esente 
da  quest!  8foghi,uon  perchd  siada  o|^i  parte 
drocmdato:  ma  sa  egli  far  fhmte  e  scansar 
opd  assalto:  se  a  lui  giova,  cimenta:  in  caso 
diTcrso  non  cnra.  Oltre  ol  nominate  uditor 
del  papa,  poco  o  niente  amioo  suo  Ti  h  ancora 
monr  Millo  datario,  con  il  quale  bench^  a 
mio  tempo  apparissero  riconcihati  in  amidiia, 
in  sostansa  non  lo  erano,  ed  il  detto  datario 
h  piuttcrato  del  partito  dell'  uditore.  Questi 
tre  Boggetti  si  possono  dir  quelli  che  nel  pre- 
•ente  poutificato  abbiuo  ingerenza  ed  intelli- 
gensa  ncgli  alfari  dello  stato.  Ma  se  li  due 
prelati  sono  accetti  per  V  esposto  di  sopra  ed 
il  card*  sa  rendersi  necessario  per  le  taiite  ra- 
gtoni  ben  note,  per6  arri?ano  dei  momenti 
aie  il  papa  ascolta  gli  uni  e  1'  sltro  e  poscia 
tatto  a  sua  TolontA  e  talento  differentemente 
risolTe.  Per  questo  ancora,  se  Ti  sono  degli 
altri  ben  distinti  sc^eetti  tra  li  palatini,  non 
contano  gran  cosa  nel  presente  pontilicato  o 
almeno  in  rapporto  ai  gravi  affari  dello  stato. 
Udo  h  a  cara'*  Passionei,  studioaissimo  ed 
amante  delle  scienze,  pratico  ministro  per  le 
nunaiatnre  sostenute,  e  non  ha  altra  in^ 
traaa  che  nella  secretaria  dei  brerL  Del  gio- 

Erdato  moat?  Marcantonio  Colonna  mag- 
lomo  il  no  card'  Girolamo  promaggior- 
>  h  QDO  tra  li  predilctti  dei  papa:  ma 
crli  non  si  da  pena  aaltro  che  di  quelle  cose 
cbe  intereasino  le  particokri  sue  brame.  H 
a^retario  alle  nfre  mons"  Antonio  Rota, 
oonoaduto  dal  papa  e  dall'  universale  di  tutto 
fl  M^TO  collegio  ed  a  parte  dalle  congrega- 
aioni  coram  sanctidsimo  per  un'  uomo  ddla 
mii  scelta  politica  ed  nn  pensamento  il  piii 
mu>,  che  par  1'  aggiustatessa  dell'  estero,  dove 
abbia  ad  easervi  im  tratto  d^accorteua,  altro 
BOO  ha  migliore,  talmente  conosciuto  neces- 
sario che  con  distinto  modo  si  ammette  an- 
che  podagroso  nelle  occorrenti  congregazioni, 
non  ha  perb  maggiori  ispeziuui  die  quelle 
del  suo  carico  o  le  awentiae." 


tion  he  devotes  to  political  affairs  and  to  those 
of  the  state,  an  experienced  minister,  shrewd 
and  mannerly,  whatever  is  fitting  has  been 
said  by  my  most  excellent  predecessors,  and 
about  him  no  other  can  add  aught  unless 
!  that  he,  with  the  new  post  of  camerleng^  of 
'  Holy  Church  conferred  upon  him  by  his 
holiness  in  the  time  of  n^  embassy,  has  also 
secured  after  the  pontifrs  death  that  very 
honourable  and  lucrative  post,  which  will 
further  render  him  necessary  and  in  request, 
when  perhaps,  after  having  laid  down  the 
secretaryship  of  state,  emulation,  envy,  and 
the  discontented  will  have  it  in  their  power 
to  display  their  force  and  their  spite.  He 
now  escapes  from  these  exhalationa  (of  spite) 
not  because  he  has  a  rampart  all  around  him, 
but  because  he  knoWs  how  to  confront  and 
parry  every  assault:  if  it  be  for  his  advan- 
tage, he  hazards  an  encounter;  if  the  case  be 
otherwise,  he  does  not  care.  Besides  the 
above-named  pope's  auditor,  who  is  little  if 
at  all  friendly  to  him,  there  is  further  mon- 
signor  Millo,  the  datariua,  with  whom,  al- 
though ill  my  time  they  appeared  recondled 
in  friendship,  substantially  they  were  not  so, 
and  the  said  datariua  is  rather  of  the  party 
of  the  auditor,  lliese  three  persons  may  faie 
said  to  be  those  who  in  the  present  pontifi- 
cate have  a  part  in  state  affairs  and  uudero 
stand  them.  But  if  the  two  prelates  are 
acceptable  for  the  reasons  above  explained, 
and  the  cardinal  contrives  to  make  himself 
necessary  for  so  many  well-known  reasons, 
there  are  moments  however  when  the  pope 
hears  both  the  one  and  the  other  party,  and 
then  determines  everything  according  to  his 
own  will  and  abilitv,  without  leaning  to  either 
of  them.  Thus  further,  if  there  be  other 
vcrv  distinguished  persons  among  those  at- 
tached to  the  palace,  they  are  not  of  much 
account  in  the  present  pontificate,  or  at  least 
as  respects  serious  matters  of  state.  One  is 
cardiiud  Passionei,  a  most  studious  person 
and  fond  of  the  sdences,  a  practised  mmister 
from  the  nundoships  he  haa  held,  and  he  has 
no  further  to  do  with  the  government  than 
the  secretaryship  of  briefs.  Cardinal  Giro- 
lamo, promajor  Jomo,  uncle  of  the  young  pre- 
late monsignor  Marc-antoiiio,  is  one  of  the 
pope's  prime  favourites:  but  he  bestows  no 
pains  on  anything  but  what  concerns  his  own 
particidar  wishes.  The  secretary  to  the 
(^pher,  monsignor  Antonio  Kota,  known  to 
the  pope  and  to  the  sacred  college  at  large, 
and  among  the  congregations  coram  sanctis- 
simo  for  a  man  of  the  choicest  political  akill 
and  the  subtlest  thinking,  who  lias  not  hia 
better  for  the  adjustment  of  foreign  affairs, 
where  a  stroke  of  sagadty  is  required,  and 
who  is  known  to  be  so  necessary  a  pcrsou 
that,  gouty  as  he  is,  he  is  received  in  a  distin- 
guished manner  in  the  congregations  as  thev 
occur,  vet  has  no  greater  affairs  to  dispatch 
than  those  of  his  own  charge,  and  such  at 
happen  to  be  connected  with  it.] 


165. 

Oirolamo  Zolian  Kelazionc  di  Roma  15  Pecerabre  1783. — [Girolamo  Zulian,  Report  on 

Rome,  15th  I>ecember,  1783.] 

Towards  the  doae  of  the  republic  there  was  a  falling  off  too  in  the  taste  for  this  kind  of 
pobtieil  actif  ity. 
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The  rq>oTtt  became  shorter :  the  obsenratioM  they  eommunicate  tie  not  to  be  compued 
with  the  older  ones  in  penetration  and  comprehensiveness. 

Zulian,  whose  report  is  the  last  that  feQ  m  my  way.  hardly  treats  at  all  of  the  policy,  the 
foreign  affairs,  and  the  ^rsonal  qoalities  of  Pius  VL:  he  confines  himself  to  some  d^ 
points  of  the  internal  civil  administration. 

He  mentions  the  papal  chambers  having  a  large  deficit,  which  was  farther  inoreased  by 
extraordinairy  disbursements,  the  building  of  the  sacristy  of  St  Peter's,  and  the  operations 
in  the  Pontine  marshes — ^both  might  by  that  time  have  cost  two  iailli<ms : — whioi  deficit 
attempts  were  made  to  reduce  by  anticipations,  and  the  creation  of  paper  money.  Modi 
money,  too,  went  otherwise  out  of  the  country. 

[The  hemp,  silks  and  wools  that  go  ont  of 
the  state,  do  not  compensate  for  the  nit  fidi, 
lead,  drugs,  and  the  immense  series  of  maa- 
ufactores  that  are  imported  into  it  from 
Genoa  specially,  and  fkom  France.  Hie 
grand  means  of  balancing  the  nation  onght 
to  be  the  commerce  in  grain,  but  the  neoes- 
sitT  of  regulating  it  by  metna  of  licenoes  in 
order  to  provide  a  snpply  of  com  at  all  tines 
at  Rome  at  low  prices,  zendera  that  trade  a 
wretched  one,  and  often  conducted  at  a  loss. 
Hence  agriculture  remains  in  a  low  state  and 
there  often  happen  deartha  of  andi  a  kind 
as  make  it  neoeasary  to  purchase  wheat  from 
abroad  at  the  dearest  rates.  Tet  it  is  the 
common  opinion  that  this  trade,  tidcen  canm- 
latively,  gives  very  little  profit  to  the  natioii. 
It  remains  indebted  to  almost  all  the  a- 
changes  with  which  it  mwntaiw  ^  ooniwc- 
tion,  and  hence  arises  in  agreat  measnre  that 
rapid  extraction  of  money  which  pots  ISk 
at  a  discount,  and  forms  the  extreme  jfonxtf 
of  the  nation.  It  ia  considered  that  Boise 
stands  at  best  advantage  with  the  exdisauje 
of  Venice,  owin^  to  the  varions  kinds  (of 
commodities)  wluch  the  pontificsl  state  con- 
signs to  those  of  your  serenity.] 

One  knows  what  were  the  means  taken  by  Pins  VL  for  the  relief  of  the  land.  Ih^  are 
discussed  here,  but  not  with  an v  particular  depth. 

Zulian  remarks  that  Pius  VI.  made  the  cardinals  still  more  insignificant  than  they 
were  already.  On  his  return  from  Vienna  he  had  put  them  off  with  obscure  and  short  no* 
tices.  To  this,  to  be  sure,  it  may  be  replied  that  he  had  little  to  communicate  to  them. 
But  the  fact  was  really  so.    The  secretary  of  state  Pallavidui,  in  other  respects  a  (Ustia- 

Kished  person,  yet  could  the  less  carry  anything  into  effect,  as  he  waa  often  in  bad  healib. 
iszouico,  the  author  thinks,  had  still  the  greatest  influence  with  this  p<^pe. 


"Le  canapi,  le  sete,  le  lane  che  si  estrag- 

Emo  dallo  stato,  non  compensano  li  pesd  sa- 
ti,  li  piombi,  le  droghe  e  la  immensa  serie 
delle  manifatture  che  si  importano  in  esso  da 
Oenova  spedalmente  e  dalla  Prancia.  II 
gran  meazo  di  bilandar  la  naaione  dovrebbe 
essere  il  commerdo  de'  grani :  n^  la  necessi- 
tk  di  regolarlo  per  meazo  di  tratte  affine  di 
proveder  sempre  1'  annona  di  Roma  a  prezsi 
oassi  lo  rende  misero  e  spesso  dannoso. 
Quindi  resta  oppressa  V  agricoltura  e  spesso 
succcdono  le  scarsezze  del  geuere  che  obbli- 
gano  a  comprare  il  formento  fuori  dello  stato 
a  prezsi  gravissimi  £  comune  opinioue 
pertanto  che  questo  commerdo  cumulativa- 
mente  preso  pochissimo  profitto  dia  alia  na- 
sione.  Resta  essa  debitrice  con  tutte  quasi 
le  piazze  colle  quali  h  in  relazione,  e  da  d6 
denva  in  gran  parte  quella  rapida  estrazion 
di  monete  che  mette  in  discredito  le  cedole  e 
forma  la  poverti  estrema  della  nazione.  Si 
oonsidera  che  il  maggior  vantagi;po  di  Roma 
sta  coUa  piazza  di  Vcnezia  per  h  vaij  generi 
che  lo  stato  pontifido  tramanda  a  quelli  di 
Vostra  Sereniti." 
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A380LUTI0N  granted  to  Henry  IV.  of 
France  by  Pope  Clement  VIIT.,  and 
its  results,  i.  556,  557. 

Asoeticiam,  fantastic,  of  Loyola,  i.  137- 
142. 

AWasinia,  Jesuits  in;  doctrines  of  the 
Roman  church  adopted  by  the  emperor 
of;  Dr.  Alfonso  Mendez  made  patriarch 
of  Ethiopia  by  Gregory  XV.,  ii.  100. 

Aooolti,  Benedict,  a  superstitious  bigot, 
attempts  the  life  of  Pius  IV.,  i.  258; 
is  put  to  death,  259. 

Aocoiti,  Benedict  delli,  papal  legate  at 
Ancona,  i.  292. 

Adrian  VI.,  of  Utrecht,  formerly  profes- 
sor at  Lourain,  and  tutor  to  Charles  V., 
had  been  made  regent  of  Spain  and 
cardinal  of  Tortosa  by  Charles,  i.  75, 
76;  proposed  as  pope  by  Julius  Medici, 
75;  eulogized  bycardmal  Cajetan;  is 
elected  pope;  the  excellence  of  his 
character,  76;  inmiense  contrast  be- 
tween his  mode  of  life  and  that  of 
Leo  X.;  his  indifference  to  the  honom^s 
of  the  papacy,  and  his  letter  in  regard 
to  this;  a  patron  of  literature  ^nd  the 
fine  arts;  his  desire  to  re-establish  peace 
among  the  Christian  powers;  his  neu- 
trality in  their  wars;  refuses  to  declare 
in  farour  of  Charles  V.  though  formerly 
his  tutor,  77  ;  his  anxiety  for  a  truce 
with  the  Turks,  and  his  policy  in  con- 
sequence; his  instructions  to  his  nuncio 
Chieregato;  his  zeal  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  Church;  joins  Charles  V. 
against  the  French,  78;  difficulties  of 
his  position,  ib.  79;  his  strict  conscien- 
tiousness in  the  appointment  to  bene- 
fices, ib. ;  abolishes  reyersionanr  rights 
to  spiritual  dignities*  ib.;  abridges  the 
liberty  of  speech  and  writing,  ib. ;  im- 
poses new  taxes,  ib.;  his  unpopularity, 
ib.  80;  his  ignorance  of  business,  and 
love  of  private  studies,  ib.;  raises  to 


office  two  of  his  oountiymen,  Enkfort 
and  Hezius;  their  ignorance  of  busi- 
ness; the  plague  in  Rome  during  his 
pontificate,  and  general  discontent ;  a 
memorable  saying  of,  inscribed  on  his 
monument  at  Rome;  his  difficulties 
being  great  ought  not  to  be  harshly 
judged  of;  is  succeeded  in  the  popedom 
by  Julius  Medici,  80. 

Aistulph,  king  of  the  Lombards,  rebels 
against  the  emperor's  authority,  and 
threatens  Rome,  i.  20. 

Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  protestants  of,  i.  383, 
472. 

Akbar,  emperor  of  Hindoetan,  invites  the 
Jesuits  to  his  court ;  Jerome  Xavier 
patronized  by,  ii.  95. 

Alamanni,  his  insipid  poetry,  i.  355. 

Albani,  John  Francis,  Pope  Clement 
XL,  ii.  283. 

Alberich  of  Barbiano,  celebrity  of,  i.  281 . 

Alberoni,  Cardinal  Giulio,  Spanish 
prime  minister,  threatened  with  the 
inquisition  by  Pope  Clement  XL,  ii. 
286. 

Albigea<}es,  cruelty  of  leader  of  the  ex- 
pedition against  the,  i.  33. 

Aldobrandini,  family  of,  ii.  166,  167, 
171. 

Aldobrandino,  Salrestro,  father  of  Cle- 
ment VIIL,  a  Florentine,  i.  540,  603; 
history  of,  and  of  his  five  distinguished 
sons,  540,  et  teq.;  monument  erected 
by  him  to  his  wife  Lesa,  542. 

Aldobrandino,  Bernard,  military  renown 
of,  i.  541. 

Aldobrandino,  Ilippolitus,  Clement 
VIII.,i.  54L 

Aldobrandino,  John,  cardinal,  i.  541,573, 
597. 

Aldobrandino,  Peter,  a  distinguished 
jurist,  i.  541 ;  his  son,  599. 

Aldobrandino,  Thomas,  philologist,  1. 
541. 
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Alilobrandino,  Peter,  nephew  of  Clement 
VIII,,  his  qualifications  for  govern- 
ment, i.699— 605;  ii.  166,  167,  193. 

Aldobrandino,  John  Francis,  ii.  166. 

AldroTandi,  Uljsses,  celebrated  natural- 
ist, i.  352. 

Alexander  VI.,  pope,  (Cardinal  Roderic 
Borgia  of  Valencia, )  his  ambitious  de- 
signs, and  their  success,  i.  44 ;  charac- 
ter of,  45 ;  his  son  Csesar  BoTffia,  ib.; 
uniting  with  the  Orsino-Guelfish  party 
they  seize  Pesaro,  Rimini,  and  Faenza, 
46;  they  seek  to  found  a  great  patri- 
monial dominion  in  Italy,  ib.;  effects 
of  their  barbarity,  47 ;  dies  from  the 
effects  of  poison  intended  for  one  of  his 
cardinals,  48;  mercenary  policy  of, 
52 — 54  ;  his  official  declaration  as  to 
the  effect  of  indulgences,  54;  his  de- 
bauched character;  his  court  and  that 
of  Leo  X.  contrasted,  63;  his  quarrel 
with  Charles  VIII,  of  Franco,  71. 72. 

Alexander  VI L  Fabio  Chigi  elected  as 
pope ;  begins  his  pontificate  by  es- 
chewing nepotism,  ii.  191;  arguments  of 
Oliya  and  others  induce  him  to  change 
hb  mind,  and  to  employ  his  relatives 
in  the  service  of  the  papal  see,  192; 

X  entrusts  the  management  of  afiairs  to 
a  congregazione  di  state,  193;  his  lite- 
rary habits ;  his  indolence  in  regard 
to  business,  194;  is  succeeded  by  Cle- 
ment IX.,  195;  allusions  to,  201,207, 
225,  230.  231,  236,  237,  et  seq.,  241, 
243,  247. 

Alexander  VIII.  pope,  (Cardinal  Otto- 
boni),  adheres  to  the  measures  of  his 
predecessor  in  regard  to  the  disallow- 
ance of  district  immunities ;  declares 
the  decrees  of  1682  to  be  null  and  void, 
ii.  279;  his  early  death,  280. 

Alfonso  I.,  family  affairs  of,  i.  566. 

Alfonso  II.  duke  of  Ferrara,  i.  558-567. 

Alkmaer,  the  inhabitants  of,  resolve  to 
atlhere  to  William  of  Nassau,  Prince 
of  Orange;  their  heroic  defence  against 
the  Spaniards,  i.  425. 

AUacci,  Dr.  Leone,  his  mission  to  Ger- 
many to  take  poMcssion  of  the  Heidcl- 
l)erg  library,  ii.  77. 

Allen,  William,  suggests  the  establish- 
ment of  a  colle^  at  Douay,  i.  439; 
made  a  cardinal,  by  Sixtus  V.,  494; 
his  doctrine  of  allegiance,  504. 

Alva,  duke  of,  invades  Rome;  his  rever- 
ence for  the  pope,  i.  215,  220;  his 
atrocities  approved  bv  Pius  V.,  276, 
417-419 ;  is  successfully  resisted  by 
the  Protestants  of  Holland  and  Zea- 
land. 435 ;  allusion  to,  491  (n.) 

Amadigi,  the,  of  Bernardo  Tasso,  i.  355; 
ii.  157. 


Amadis  de  Gaula,  n  Spanish  romaim 
of  chivalry,  i.  137,  355. 

America,  South,  Philip  IL  propagateB 
Romanism  in,  i.  391 ;  missions  to; 
Jesuits  of;  mendicant  friars  difiue 
ChristianiW  over,  ii.  92. 

Anchin,  the  Benediotine  abbey  of,  mtu 
Douay,  i.  444. 

Ancient  struotures  of  Rome,  i.  347,  d  te^. 

Ancients,  classical  works  of  the,  studied 
with  ardour  in  the  middle  ages,  i.  56, 
56;  attempts  to  rival  them  in  thdr 
own  languages,  56;  imitation  of  the, 
in  the  luiguage  of  Italy,  57;  study  oC 
in  Germany,  65;  study  of  their  werla 
very  much  declines,  352 ;  the  Jtm- 
its  rival  the  Protestants  in  t>ea<^hing 
the  ancient  languages,  Ac,  399 ;  imi* 
tation  of  the  clanical  works  of,  io 
Italy,  Spain,  France,  and  Gensanyi 
ii.  58. 

Ancona,  commerce  and  revenues  of,  I 
279,  280,  291,  310,  341;  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Mark  excellent  soldien, 
281;  privileges  granted  by  Sixtos  Y; 
to,  331,  332. 

Andilly,  Amauld  d*,  a  Janaenki,  prose- 
lyte of  St.  Cyran,  ii.  257,  359;  M6- 
moires  d'Arnauld  d' Andilly,  259  (n.) 
See  Amauld  Robert,  d* Andilly. 

Angelo,  castle  of,  i.  88,  99,  178, 337;  ii. 
127. 

Angelo,  Michael  Buonarotti,  confem- 
plat^  erecting  a  magnificent  sepul- 
chral monument  to  Julius  II.;  hii 
statue  of  Moses,  1.  60. 

Angcrmannus,  Abraham,  archbishop  of 
Upsala,  a  zealous  Lutheran,  ii.  12, 10; 
his  ecclesiastical  visitation,  16. 

Anglo-Saxons  go  on  pilgrimages  to 
Rome  ;  send  their  youths  tj^ther ; 
St.  Boniface,  an  Anglo-Saxon,  visits 
Germany,  styled  the  i^xjstle  of  the 
Germans  ;  grow  very  zealous  for  Ro- 
man Catholicism  ;  the  superstitioos 
notions  of  some  in  regard  to  dying  at 
Rome  ;  transplant  their  Roman  Ca- 
tholic sentiments  to  the  continent 
and  the  territories  of  the  Franks; 
Offa,  king  of  the,  introduces  the  tax 
called  Peter's  pence,  i.  21. 

Anjou,  duke  of,  afterwards  Henry  III. 
of  France,  i.  422,  et  seq. 

Annates  of  the  pa|)al  see,  i.  30,  40,  53, 
297. 

Anne  of  Aastria.  queen  of  Louis  XIII.; 
George  Villiers,  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham's passion  for,  iL  116;  reference 
to,  257. 

Antichrist,  in  its  most  tcrriUo  form,  in- 
troduced into  the  early  church,  by  the 
bringing  in  of  a  pope,  i.  17  (n.) 
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AO,  SQtio,  cardinal,  i.  234, 368. 
»,  Fra,  of  Voltcrra,  is  attached  to 
ew  Protestant  doctrines,  i.  112. 
p,  state  of  religious  opinion  in,  i. 
surrenders  to  the  Spaniards; 
fckms  of  surrender,  453,  454. 
3elTidere,  the,  i.  61. 
odente,  Fabricius  ab,  (Geronimo 
izio)  an  eminent  man  of  science, 

r 

ra,  Claudio,  general  of  the  Je- 
repairs  to  Rome  to  acquaint 
ti  v.  with  the  fresh  triumphs  of 
der,  1.  404 ;  his  proceedings  and 
%  57&-585,  590,  et  seq. ;  his  de- 
Dcss  to  Ilcnry  IV.  who  had  shown 
mdly  regard  to  the  order,  630, 

Bte,  colossal,  of  Sixtns  V.  at 
>,  i.  346. 

the  bishop    of,  his  high  hopes 
tiie  Ratisbon  conference,  i.  124, 

.) 

.he,  threaten  Christendom  with 
'  of  extermination;  become  mas- 
ftheMcditerranean,  i.  20;  their 
oring  the  middle  ages  in  behalf 
icient  learning,  55,  56;  con- 
d  with  the  Italians  of  the  15th 
rj  in  this  respect ;  misdirection 
ir  literary  labours,  56. 
power  of  the  House  of,  in  Na- 
1.43. 
k  Jesuit,  preaches  in  Valencia,  i. 

;turo,  carried  to  great  perfection 
Jy  at  the  close  of  15th  and  be- 
ig  of  16th  centuries,  i.  59;  mo- 
saorcd,  the  handmaid  of  the 
b  of  Home,  361. 
g,  duke  of,  killed  at  Heiligerlee, 

i  Gaetano,  a  school  of  jurispru- 
formcd  by  his  instrumentality  in 
«,  ii.  2S9. 

tiie,  kingdoms  in  the  west,  eon- 
d  by,  i.  19  ;  Burgundians  and 
m  Goths,  the  Arian  enemies  of 
nmks,  20. 

,  a  member  of  the  Rota,  i.  366. 
eulogizes  Bembo  for  his  improve- 
of  the  Italian  language,  i.  57 ; 
ly  of  his  poetry,  59  ;  Leo  X.*8 
intimacy  with,  62;  contrasted 
Tasso,  359,  377  ;  his  "  Orlando 
BO,"  quoted,  559  (n.) 
mtic  principle,  ascendancy  of  the, 
un,  England,  France,  Germany, 
en,  and  Poland,  in  the  middle  of 
century,  ii.  197. 

e,  the  Arabs  mistranslate  the 
I  of;  theosophlsed  by  them,  i.  56; 


fblloweni  and  opponents  of,  in  Italy, 
356,  et  uq,;  his  doctrines  referred  to, 
ii.  258. 

Armada,  the  Spanish,  furthered  by  Gre- 
gory XIII.,  1.  312;  fitted  out  for  the 
conquest  of  England,  494;  its  utter 
failure,  495. 

Amauld,  Angelique,  sister  of  Anthony 
Amauld,  and  her  nuns  of  Portroyal, 
regard  St.  Cyran  as  a  prophet,  ii.  257. 

Amauld,  Anthony,  brother  of  Amauld 
d'Andilly,  a  distinguished  controver- 
sialist in  favour  of  Jansenism,  ii.  259. 

Amauld,  Robert  d'AndiUy,  a  fiunous 
Jansenist,  attaches  himself  devotedly 
to  John  du  Verger,  abbot  of  St.  Cyran, 
ii.  257,  259 ;  "  Memoirs"  of  him, 
259  (n.) 

Arnauld,  Anthony,  the  elder,  and  father 
of  the  above-mentioned  members  of 
the  Amauld  family,  a  distinguished 
advocate,  mainly  contributes  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  ii.  259. 

Arras,  Francis  of  Riohardot,  and  Mat- 
thew Moulart,  bishops  of,  i.  443,  447; 
tumult  breaks  out  in,  446. 

Art,  effect  of  the  spirit  of  the  antique  on 
Italian,  i.  60  ;  Flemish,  patronized  by 
Adrian  VI.,  77. 

Arts  and  sciences,  the,  influence  of  liter- 
ary unions  on,  i.  104. 

Associations,  literary,  of  Italy,  i.  104; 
the  "  Oratory  of  l)ivine  Love,"  104, 
113,  131;  of  Venice,  105,  106;  of 
Padua;  of  Troviso,  106. 

Astalli  don  Camillo,  is  made  a  cardinal- 
nephew  by  Innocent  X.,  ii.  187;  his 
downfall,  237. 

Astrology,  misapplied  to  medicine  by  the 
Arabs,  i.  56. 

Astronomy,  misapplied  by  the  Arabs  of 
15th  century  to  the  follies  of  Astro- 
logy, ].  56 ;  taught  with  success  by  tho 
Jesuits,  399. 

Augier,  Edmund,  Jesuit,  a  famous  ora- 
tor; popularity  of  his  catechinn,  i. 
421. 

Augsbm^,  diet  of,  i.  80,  408 ;  Charles 
V.  issues  a  proclamation  for  holding 
the,  91,  et  teq.;  Ferdinand  I.  is  present 
at,  394. 

Augsburg,  confession  of,  i.  380.  382,431; 
ii.  14;  losses  sustained  by  the  bishopric 
of,  i.  385. 

Augsbui^,  peace  of,  i.  385,  402,  467, 
468  ;  ii.  34,  36,  37,  113,  140 ;  the 
Romviists  obtain  the  ascendancy  in  ; 
Protestants  expelled  from,  i.  472. 

Augusteum,  an,  mduded  in  the  apsis  or 
arched  recess  of  the  Roman  Baaillka, 
i.  16. 
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Angastin,  St.  and  others,  sent  hj  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  as  religions  mission- 
aries to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  L  21. 

Austria,  House  of,  imro^Me  authority  of 
the,  i.  70,  71.  488  ;  sets  itself  in  op- 
position to  France;  reasons  why  Leo 
X.  sided  with,  in  its  quarrel  with 
France,  71 ;  protestantism  in,  382  ; 
Jesuits  settle  in,  394,  et  seq.  ;  diffu- 
sion of  protestantism  over,  430-432 ; 
expulsion  of  the  evangelical  clei^ 
from,  A66,et  ieq. ;  ii.  31,  etseq, ;  op- 
position of  the  estates,  ii.  40;  they  ob- 
tain the  exa-ciHum  religionia  from  the 
archduke  Matthias,  41. 

Autonomy,  or  freedom  to  live  as  one 
listed,  universal  in  the  early  ages,  i.  1 1 . 

Autos  da  fe,  i.  162,  272. 

Azpilcueta,  Spanish  canonist,  Responsa 
of,  i.  367. 

Azzolini,  cardinal,  ii.  190,  196,  229. 

B 

Bacon,  Lord,  quoted,  ii.  329  (n.) 

Baden,  James  of,  a  proselyte  to  popery, 
i.  478  ;  Mai^grave  William  of,  ii.  78. 

Baglioni,  family  of  the,  i.  46,  49,  50. 

Bakle,  his  Latin  poetry,  iL  58. 

Bamberg,  Lutheranism  predominant  at, 
i.  381,  e£  seq.;  Ernest  von  Mengers- 
dorf,  bishop  of,  a  zealous  papist,  463; 
Noithard  von  Thiingcn  bishop  of,  his 
zeal  for  the  Roman  Catholic  ritual, 
ii.  29. 

Bandino,  P.  Anth.,  his  description  of 
the  prevailing  infidelity  at  Rome,  i. 
64. 

Banditti,  Italian,  i  289,  317.  319,  et 
8cq.;  Sixtus  V.'s  measures  for  the 
extermination  of,  326,  et  seq.;  death 
of  Guercino,  327;  decapitation  of  the 
bandit  delta  Fara;  count  John  Pepoli 
is  strangled;  the  banditti  murder  one 
another,  328,  329;  they  re-appear  un- 
der Sacripante  and  others,  530. 

Barba,  Bernardino  della,  i.  292,  294. 

Barberini,  family  of,  iu  169,  et  acq. ; 
172.  173,  182,  et  seq,;  193,  236. 

Barberino,  Francis,  ii.  128,  164,  (n.) 
193. 

Barberino,  Maffco,  cardinal,  afterwards 
Urban  VIII.,  ii,  125,  et  seq. 

Barberino,  Thaddeus,  ii.  161,  184. 

Barcelona,  treaty  of,  between  Charles 
V.  and  Clement  VII.,  i.  89,  99, 127. 

Bari,  dukedom  of,  i.  217. 

Bamabites,  order  of,  founded,  i.  136; 
had  the  form  of  regular  clergy,  136, 
270. 

Baronius,  Ca»ar,  the  annals  of,  i.  354, 
367,  602,  605,  609  ;  cardinal,  368. 

Barozzi,  Giacomo,  dc  Vignola,  his  canon 


for  sacred  architecture  observed  to 
the  present  day  in  all  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  i.  362. 

Barridre,  Jean  de  la,  Cisteroian  abbot, 
L480. 

Bartholomew's  day,  St.,  maasacre  of  tbs 
Huguenots  on,  i.  276,  424,  491,  (n.) 

Basciano  erects  a  monastery  on  Monte 
Corona,!.  131  (».) 

Basel,  council  of,  i.  36,  39,  42,  343; 
bishop  of,  442;  ii.  45. 

Basilika,  the,  a  heathen  building  at 
Rome,  80  caUed,  is  transformed  intos 
Christian  temple,  i.  15  ;  the  apsis  or 
arched  recess  of,  included  an  Augu- 
teum,  and  the  statues  of  the  deSkd 
Cffisars,  15,  16. 

Bathi,  Julian,  Roman  Catholic  priest,  i. 
105. 

Bavaria,  the  dukes  of,  i.  127,  382,  pro- 
press  of  the  protestant  moTement  in, 
lb.;  the  dukes  of,  favour  popery,  392 ; 
progress  of  the  Jesuits  in,  398;  the 
estates  of,  402;  duke  Albert  V.  o(, 
403,  et  neq.:  430. 

Bavaria,  Maximilian  I.  of,  i.  498,  583 ; 
ii.  30,  35, 36,  41,  59,  64,  77,  79;  his 
letter  to  Gregory  XV.,  ii.  81. 

Bavaria,  duke  Allwrt  of,  i.  467. 

Bavaria,  duke  Ernest  of,  L  457 

Bavaria,  duke  William  of,  i.  477. 

Beccatello,  his  Vita  del  C.  Contarini,  i. 
Il8(n.),  123  (n.),  128  (».) 

Bede,  quoted,  as  to  the  doctrines  and 
discipline  of  some  of  the  British 
churches,  i.  21. 

Belgium,  new  triumphs  of  Romanism  in, 
ii.  323  ;  progress  of  liberal  opinions  in, 
326. 

Belgrade,  city  of,  taken  by  the  Turks, 
under  sultan  Solyman,  i.  77. 

Bellarmiue,  professor,  great  controvcrsi- 
alist,  i.  367,  505-510,  593,  615,  619; 
his  high  opinion  of  Narvi's  preaching, 
ii.  69. 

Bembo,  his  excellent  Latin  style;  his 
Italian  poetry ;  the  first  great  im- 
prover of  his  mother  tongue ;  is  praised 
by  Ariosto.  i.  57  ;  literati  frequent  his 
house  in  Padua,  106. 

Benedict  XIV.  Cardinal  Prospero  Lam- 
bertini ;  his  humility ;  fond  of  witti- 
cisms, ii.  287;  his  concordat  with 
Spain  ;  gives  to  the  Kin^  of  Portugal 
the  additional  honorary  title  of'*  Most 
Faithful,"  288;  openly  condemns  the 
Jesuits ;  his  concessions,  303 ;  hia 
death,  206. 

Benedictines,  the,  influential  men  of  this 
order,  i.  31 ;  simple  rule  of  St,  Bene- 
dict of  Nursia  (BegMla  Monachorum), 
130. 
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Benefices,  meixsenary  oollAtion  to ;  laws 
regarding  succeflsion  to,  eluded,  i.  53. 

BentiToglio,  Cardinal  Guide,  papal  nun- 
cio, 11.  86. 

fieml  recompoeea  the  Orlando  Inamo- 
rato of  Boiardo,  i.  354. 

Berulle,  Peter,  cardinal,  introduces  into 
France  the  order  of  St.  Theresa,  ii. 
62  ;  founds  an  institution  for  the  edu- 
cation  of  clergymen,  53. 

Berulle,  Cardinal  Peter,  his  negotiations 
for  the  marriage  of  Charles  I.  with  a 
French  princess ;  warmly  espouses  the 
project  against  England,  ii.  114. 

Bibbiena,  his  comic  works  mentioned,  i. 
58 ;  one  of  his  letters  quoted,  63. 

Bishops,  Koman,  assume  the  first  rank ; 
a  general  primacy  never  conceded  to 
them,  i.  17;  great  temporal  authority 
of  the ;  they  have,  however,  no  real 
spiritual  independence ;  right  of  no- 
minating, keenly  insisted  on  by  Plenry 
III.;  of&n  took  the  field  at  the  head 
of  their  troops,  27. 

Bitonto,  bishop  of,  at  the  Council  of 
Trent,  i.  154. 

Bobadilla,  an  intimate  companion  of 
Loyola,  L  145. 

Bohemia,  duke  of,  i.  20  ;  Bohemian  ec- 
clesiastics, 66 ;  proposal  to  exterminate 
reformed  religion  in,  00. 

Bohemia,  the  Utraquists  of,  ii.  33,  72 
(».),  73 ;  concessions  made  to  the  Bo- 
hemians, 41,  70  ;  Frederick,  count 
palatine,  made  king  of,  63,  64 ;  be- 
comes Koman  Catholic,  74. 

Boiardo,  his  Orlando  Inamorato,  recom- 
posed  by  Bemi,  i.  354  ;  his  Orlando 
Inamorato,  quoted,  659  ;  his  Rinaldo 
favourably  contrasted  with  the  Hay- 
monson  oi  the  old  traditions,  50. 

Bologna,  the  splendid  palace  of  John 
Bentivqfflio  at ;  taken  possession  of  by 
Julius  ir„  L  50 ;  conference  between 
Charles  V.  and  Clement  VII.  at,  93  ; 
zeal  for  the  new  doctrines  at,  112  ; 
Paul  HI.  summons  a  council  at,  180, 
which  Charles  V.  opposes,  106;  re- 
nowned for  woad,  280  ;  municipal  in- 
dependence of,  283 ;  procures  an  ex- 
emption from  the  sussidio,  301 ;  uni- 
versity of,  332 ;  school  of  Caracci  in, 
3f»9. 

Bolognetti,  papal  nuncio,  i.  366  ;  cardi- 
nal, papal  nuncio  in  Poland  ;  accom- 
panies King  Stephen  through  his  do- 
minions, ii.  3. 

Bona,  Sforza,  queen  of  Poland  duchess 
ofBari,  1.217. 

Bonelli,  cardinal,  i.  265. 

Boniface,  St.  an  Anglo-Saxon,  goes  as 
an  apostle  to  the  (Germans ;  his  influ- 
ir. 


ence  over  the  Gallican  bishops ;  pro- 
tected by  Charles  Martel  and  his  son 
Pippin,!.  21,  22. 

Boniface  VTIT.,  his  anathematizing  bulls 
resisted  by  the  French,  i.  35  ;  predic- 
tion of  popeCelestine  in  regard  to,74(  n. ) 

Bonn,  the  city  of,  entered  in  triumph  by 
Gebhard  Truchses,  archbishop  of  Co- 
logne, a  zealous  Protestant  reformer, 
i.  466. 

Borghese,  cardinal,  elected  pope  Paul  V., 
i.  605. 

Borghese,  cardinal ;  Scipio  Cafarelli, 
nephew  of  Paul  V.,  ii.  67,  167. 

Borghese,  Mark  Anthony,  ii.  167. 

Borgheses,  family  of,  ii.  167,  168. 

Borgia,  Cscsar,  Duca  Valentino  (son  of 
Alexander  VI.),  violence  and  ambi- 
tion of,  i.  45;  in  union  with  his  father, 
succeeds  in  subduing  all  their  enemies; 
barbarously  and  craftily  murders  the 
chiefs  of  the  Orsini ;  seeks  to  found  a 
hereditary  dominion  ;  causes  his  bro- 
ther, John,  duke  of  Gandia,  to  be  mur- 
dered and  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  45, 
46;  murders  Peroto,  his  father's  favour- 
ite, in  his  very  presence ;  his  remark- 
able personal  beauty  and  strength  ; 
the  terror  he  inspires  at  Rome  by  his 
murders  ;  hb  dukedom  seized  by  Ju- 
lius II ,  40. 

Borgia,  Francis,  duke  of  Candia,  i.  163, 
174. 

Borgia,  cardinal,  ii.  131,  146. 

Borromeo,  Charles,  St.,  wise  and  prudent 
character  of;  founds  a  college,  i.  238. 
230  ;  letter  of,  259  ;  archbishop  of 
Milan,  269  ;  very  attentive  to  his 
duties  ;  a  strict  disciplinarian,  260  : 
attempt  on  his  life  ;  is  highly  revered 
by  the  people,  270,  S66 ;  is  sainted, 
366 ;  his  great  influence  in  promoting 
Komanism,  441,  et  seq, 

Borromeo,  Frederick,  i.  366. 

Botany,  the  Italians  of  15th  contui-y 
study  it  in  the  works  of  Dioscorides, 
i.  56. 

Boucher,  John,  Romanist  preacher ;  his 
opinions  as  to  the  relation  between  the 
State  and  the  Church,  i.  508,  553. 

Bourbon,  Charles,  duke  of,  succeeds 
Frundsberg  in  the  command  of  the 
imperial  army,  and  falls  just  as  Rome 
is  about  to  be  stormed,  i.  87. 

Bourbon,  cardinal  of,  L  497. 

Bourbons,  the,  renew  their  claims  upon 
Naples,  ii.  285 ;  extend  their  power 
far  and  wide.  286. 

Bourbons  of  France,  restoration  of,  ii. 
317-329. 

Boverio,  his  Annals  of  the  Minor  Ca|>u- 
chins,  i.  Ill  (n.) 
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Bramaoto,  an  Italian  architect,  wiiAes 
to  rear  at  Rome  another  Pantheon  as 
yast  as  the  original ;  this  opposed  by 
most  of  the  cardinals,  i.  60 ;  builds  a 
ehapel  in  the  form  of  a  peripteros  at 
St.  Peter's  in  Montorio,  61. 

Brandenbui^,  the  electoral  prince  of,  i. 
39  ;  the  Reformation  makes  progress 
in  the  margrayiate  of,  98;  Joachim 
of,  121  ;  Albert,  margrave  of,  a  great 
Protestant  leader,  216 ;  electors  of,  ii. 
18. 

Bremen,  the  archbishop  of,  his  supreme 
spiritual  authority  in  Scandinavia, 
Ac.  i.  27;  Henry  III.  rules  with  su- 
preme sway  over  the  north  of  Ger- 
many by  means  of,  29 ;  archbishopric 
of,  385;  death  of  Uenry  of  Saxc 
Lauenburg,  archbishop  of,  458,  477. 

Britain  conquered  by  the  Saxons,  i.  10. 

Brixen,  bishop  of,  i.  469. 

Bromato's  Lifo  of  Paul  TV.  noticed,  i. 
133  (n.),  157  (n.) 

Brotherhood,  Christian,  abandonment  of 
by  the  early  Church,  its  first  great 
error,  and  afterwards  signally  punished , 
i.  17  (n.) ;  the  Jeronymites,  a  religious, 
65  ;  Bohemian  brethren,  66. 

Bruccioli,  translator  of  the  Scriptures 
into  Italian;  his  ''Conversations," 
i.  106. 

Brundusium,  archbishopric  of,  i.  132. 

Bnmo,  Giordano,  a  philosopher,  con- 
demned by  the  Inquisition  to  be  burnt 
alive,  i.  357. 

Brunswick,  pro^^i-ess  of  the  reformed  re- 
ligion in,  i.  08;  princes  of,  385. 

Buckingham,  George  Villiers,  duke  of, 
ii.  89,  105;  his  assassination,  118. 

Bucer,  appears  at  the  conference  at  Ra- 
tisbone,  in  favour  of  the  l*rotcstants, 
i.  117,  124. 

Bugenhagen,  founder  of  Luthcranism  in 
Denmark,  i.  379. 

Bulls, papal,  i.  52  (n.).  64  (n.).  135  (n.), 
151  (n.),  157.  200,  204,  266,  271, 
270,  206,  301 ,  302  (n.),  330.  334  (n.), 
571  ;  ii.  60,  202,  303,  et  alibi. 

Buoncompagno,  Giacomo,  Gregory 
XIII.'s  son,  i.  308  (n.),  318. 

Burgundians,  the,  mostly  Arians;  Ro- 
man Catholic  subjects  of,  ally  them- 
selves with  the  Franks,  i.  20. 

Burmannns,  Gaspar,  references  to  his 
works,  i.  76  (n.),  77  (».) 


Cabrera.  Historian  of  Phih'p  II.,  i.  219 

(n.),  448. 
CaaMr,  the  Roman  emperor,  worship  of, 

L  14, 


Cajetan,  eardinal,  eologiaea  Adriaa  U 

Utrecht,  I  76. 
Calataffirona,  Fra  Bonaventnra,  genenl 
of  the   Franciscans,  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  the  peace  of  Verrioi, 
i.  595,  et  ieq. 
Calendar,  reformation  of,  by  Gregoiy 

XIII.,  i.  311. 
Calvary  chapels,  description  of,  i.  236 

(n.) 
Calvin,  John,  at  first  regarded  as  a  Lu- 
theran, i.  176:  the  church  in  Scotland 
animated  with  the  spirit  of,  387:  great 
respect  shown  to,  388  ;  his  doctrine  of 
predestination,  ie„  586;  Calvinism, 
development  of;  anticatliolic,  i.  115, 
176,  587 ;  comparison  of,  with  La- 
theranism,  175 1  et  ieq. ;  true  Calvin- 
ism must  ever  tend  to  union  with  true 
Lutheranism,  but  never  with  true 
Romanism,  i.  176  (n.) ;  the  Calvinists. 
under  the  names  of  Episcopalians,  Pu- 
ritans, Arminians  and  Gomarists,  fall 
out  among  themselves,  ii.  57. 
Camaldoli,  seclusion  of  the  order  of,  L 

130. 
Camerino,  confiscated  and  given  to  Oe- 
tavius  Famese  by  his  grand&ther, 
i.  183;  restored  to  the  church,  192. 
Campagna,  the,  famous  for  its  breed  of 
horses,  i.  280  ;  gangs  of  banditti  ap- 
|)ear  in,  317. 
Campanella  put  to  the  torture,  i.  357. 
Campoggi,    cardinal,   his  memorial  to 
Chancs  V.  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg, 
1530,  i.  80,  90  (n.) ;  his   diabolical 
proposals  against  the  Lutherans  not 
acted  upon  by  the  emperor,  90,  91 ; 
letter  from  Sanga  to,  00  (n.) 
Campian,  Edmund,  Jesuit,  sent  by  Gre- 
gory XIII.  on  a  mission  to  England, 
i.  430. 
Canlsius,  Peter,  Jesuit,  i.  164,  302  ;  his 
catechism,  400,  467  ;  is  sent  to  the 
different  spiritual    courts,    408 ;    his 
great  influence :   his  zeal  as  to  tbo 
pro/estio  fidei,  400. 
Canon  law,  the,  i,  600. 
Canonists,  the  Gennan,  attack  the  fabric 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  that 
country,  ii.  307. 
Canonization,  practice  of,  resumed  by 

the  popes,  i.  360  ;  ii.  68,  69. 
Canossa,  Antonio,  an  accomplice  against 
the  life  of  Plus  IV. ;  is  put  to  death, 
i.  259. 
Capello,  Polo,  Venetian  minister  to  the 

I)apal  court,  i.  47  {n.) 

Capistrano,  the  Minorite  friar,  tries  to 

promote  resistance  to  the  Turks,  i.  37. 

Capuchin  friars,  discipline  of  the,  L  1  lit 

UV,  455,  47«,  480 ;  in  Fnnoe,  IL  83. 
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Caracd,  the,  their  aohool  of  painting ; 
Ludovlco,  Agofltino,  i.  359  ;  Annibal, 
360. 

Caraooiolo,  his  MS.  Life  of  Paul  IV. 
quoted,  i.  64  (n.),  106,  108  (n),  226 
(n.) ,  Yito  S.  Gajetani  Thienici.  131 
(n.) 

Caraffa,  Gianpietro,  cardinal,  i.  106, 
113,  125,  131,  132,  153.  166,  167, 
192 ;  Loyola  Tisita  the  monastery  in 
Venice  under  charge  of,  146  ;  pro- 
poses the  establishment  of  the  Inqui- 
sition at  Rome,  166 ;  is  made  com- 
missary of  the  apostolic  see,  and  ge- 
neral inquisitor,  167.  €t  tea. ;  is  elect- 
ed pope,  Paul  IV.,  207  ;  for  his  sub- 
sequent career  see  Paul  IV. 

Caraffa,  cardinal  Charles,  elder  nephew 
of  Paul  IV.,  duke  of  PaUiano.i.  213, 
214,  216,  220  (n.),  223  ;  puts  his  wife 
to  death  from  jealousy;  is  tried  by 
order  of  Pius  IV.,  and  condemned  to 
death,  237;  executed  along  with  others 
of  his  family,  238. 

Caraffa,  Marquti^  of  Montebello,  youn^r 
nephew  of  Paul  IV.,  i.  214,  237  ; 
Marchioness  of,  223. 

Caraffa,  Cliarles,  papal  nuncio  to  empe- 
ror of  Germany,  ii.  71,  73  (n.),  74 
(n.).  110,  112. 

Caraffa,  Vincent,  general  of  the  Jesuits, 
ii.  246. 

Carinthiaor  Krain,  protestantism  in,  i. 
431;  procTcss  of  the  counter-reforma- 
tion in,  ii.  31,  32. 

Carloyingian  dynasty,  mentioned  as  pro- 
moters of  the  religious  spirit,  1. 22. 

Carmelites,  the.  of  Spain,  ii.  61. 

Camesecchi,  a  Florentine,  circulates  the 
book  on  *•  The  Benefits  of  Christ,"  i. 
112  ;  is  burnt  at  the  stake,  268. 

'Camiola,  Romanism  ascendant  in,  ii.  32. 

Camiral,  extravagances  of  the,  excite 
the  wrath  of  the  preachers,  i.  482. 

Caro,  Annii)al,  reference  to  his  "  Let- 
tere,"  i.  196  (n.) 

Carpentras,  a  city  of  Franco,  and  diocese 
of  bishop  Sadolet,  i.  113. 

Carpi,  cardinal,  i.  186,  226;  his  death, 
246. 

Carransa,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  is  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  Inquisition, 
i.  272, 323, 324. 

Cartes,  Dos,  the  illustrious  geometri* 
cian,  visits  the  court  of  Queen  Chris- 
tina, of  Sweden,  ii.  214. 

CarvaUio,  Portuguese  minister,  ii.  206; 
calls  on  the  pope  to  reform  the  Jesuits, 
296. 

Casa,  Giovanni  dclla,  poems  of.  i.  160. 

Casimir  von  der  Pfalz  ( of  the  Palatinate), 
actions  of,  i.  456,  tt  $eq. 


Caasonl,  count,  secretary  of  state  to  In- 
nocent XI.,  privy  to  the  designs  of 
Waiiam  III.  on  England,  ii.  278. 

Castelvetri,  seeks  safety  in  Germany 
from  the  Inquisition,  i.  159. 

Castro,  war  of,  ii.  172-181;  peace  of, 
181;  taken  by  Innocent  X.,  186. 

Castro.  Francis  di,  ambassador  firom 
France  to  Venice,  1.  625,  626. 

Catechism.  Romish,  Pius  V.  brings  out 
the,  i.  273;  excellent  one  of  Peter 
Canisius,  400,  467;  extensive  popu- 
larity of  the  Catechism  of  Edmund 
Augier,  421 . 

Catherine  of  Arragon,  Henry  VITI.*s 
application  to  Clement  VII.  for  a  di- 
vorce from,  conditionally  promised  by 
that  pontiff,  i.  99. 

Catherine*  Medici,  niece  of  Clement 
VII f.,  is  married  to  Henry  II.  of 
France,  second  son  of  Francis  I.,  i.  96; 
her  intolerance  towards  the  Hugue- 
nots. 421-423;  founds  a  monastery 
for  the  Capuchins  in  Paris,  and  inter- 
ests herself  warmly  in  their  favour  in 
other  parts  of  France,  480. 

Catholicism,  Roman,  a  disposition  to- 
wards, manifests  itself  amongst  the 
German  tribes,  i.  20, 21;  beginnings  of 
a  regeneration  of,  103,  104;  opinions 
analogous  to  the  refonned  doctrines 
held  within  the  bounds  of,  111;  new 
religious  orders  tend  greatly  to  the 
restoration  of,  13G;  doubts  arise  in  tlio 
bosom  of  the  church,  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  settle  for  the  full  diffusion 
of,  loO;  modem  form  and  structure 
of,  170;  the  element  of  Protestantism 
at  first  comprised  in  the  church  now 
banished  for  ever,  267;  advances  de 
novo  against  Protestantism,  278;  it 
has  a  repressive  effect  on  science,  but 
a  genial  influence  on  art  and  litera- 
ture, 368-302,  377;  newly  awakened 
spirit  of,  and  its  effects,  377;  derelic- 
tions from,  i.  381.  ei  seq.;  confirmation 
and  preponderance  of,  in  Lower  Ger- 
many, 461,  e^  seq.;  alienation  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  ecclesiastical  property, 
and  losses  in  consequence  specified, 
386;  miserable  future  pros|>ects  of,  ib.; 
resources  of,  for  a  stem  conflict  ¥rith 
Protestantism,  390;  ronovation  of, 
391,  et  seq.;  its  martyrs  under  Eli/a- 
beth,  401;  opinions  as  to  its  political 
tendencies,  602,  et  seq.;  regeneration 
of,  in  France,  ii.  47-07:  progress  of, 
compared  with  that  of  Protestantism, 
66,  67,  e^  Btq.;  monarchial  tendencies 
of.  69, 60;  triumphs  of,  64-70;  general 
diffusion  of,  70-76;  in  South  America; 
in  Mexioo,  92;  vcl  \.V^  ^^xX.  VB>!ia»Kx 
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Portuguese  dominions,  and  in  Goa, 
93;  new  triumphs  of,  ii.  104-119; 
there  are  now  definite  and  permanent 
limits  to  this  creed,  which  will  effectu- 
ally prerent  its  ever  again  aspiring  to 
universal  dominion,  153. 

Catholics.  See  Catholicism,  Roman; 
Popedom ;  Rome,  and  the  names  of 
the  individual  popes. 

Cavalli,  his  "  Dispaocio  di  Spagna,*'  i. 
4ie(n.),  4l7(n.),  418(n.) 

Cavinas,  the,  a  Gibelline  faction,  i.  288. 

Celestine,  pope,  prediction  of,  in  regard 
to  his  successor  Boniface  VJII.,  1.  74 
(n.)  ^ 

Celibacy,  its  effect  on  the  clergy,  i.  31, 
130. 

Cerati,  Abb6,  his  work  Des  Usurpations 
Sacerdotales,  noticed,  i.  37  (n.) 

Cerroni,  the,  a  powerful  Guelphish  sept, 
the  two  branches  of  which,  viz.,  the 
Rinaldi  and  the  Ravagli,  lived  in  per- 
petual feud,  i.  288. 

Chamber,  the,  (papal  tribunal  so  called), 
i.  115,  225,  296. 

Chancery,  the  papal,  i.  52,  115 ;  the 
cancellaria  completed  by  Julius  II., 
344. 

Chapters,  opposing  views  and  policy  of 
the  king  of  Spain  and  the  pope  as  to 
the  privileges  of,  i.  253, 477  ;  the  Pro- 
testant party  seize  on  their  endow- 
ments, 384,  385. 

**  Charity,"  opinions  of  sundry  Romanist 
divines  as  to  what  it  is  in  relation  to 
faith,  i.  152. 

Charlemagne  overturns  the  Tjombard 
kingdom,  and  ratifies  Pippin's  dona- 
tion of  the  exarchate  to  the  i>opes,  i. 
23,  24  ;  repairs  to  Rome  to  assure  the 
pope  of  his  protection,  24  ;  is  crowned 
at  Rome  by  Loo  III.  as  emperor  of 
the  West,  ib. ;  supreme  |X)wer  of,  in 
Italy,  24,  25  ;  certain  prerogatives  of, 
transferred  to  Otto  and  the  German 
emperors,  28  (?i.) 

Charles  Martel,  natural  son  of  Pippin 
d'lleristal  protects  Boniface,  i.  22. 

Charles  I.,  when  prince  of  Wales,  visits 
Madrid  with  a  matrimonial  view,  ii. 
89 ;  articles  of  agreement  in  reference 
to  his  projected  marriage,  90, 91, 105; 
manies,  however,  Henrietta  Maria, 
youngest  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  105,  100;  his  reign,  114, 
117,  162. 

Charles  III.,  of  Spain,  is  recognized  as 
Catholic  king  by  Clement  XI.,  ii. 
284  ;  expels  the  Jesuits,  300. 

Charles  V.,  emperor  of  Austria,  his  legal 
claims  to  the  Bovcreignty  of  Lom- 
Imniy;  ])romiscs  to  place  »xiltaVvaa\  m 


Milan,  i.  71 ;  forms  an  aUIanee  witH 
pope  Leo  X.  for  the  recovery  of  Milan 
from  Francis  I.,  and  is  suocessfol,  73; 
a  pupil  of  Adrian  of  Utrecht,  afle^ 
wards  Adrian  VI.,  76,  77;  s^ds  sn 
ambassador  to  his  former  tutor,  77; 
his  close  alliance  with  Clement  VII., 
82;  evil  results  from  this  league,  6S, 
83;  Clement  VII.  tries  to  seduM  his 
general  Peseara,  but  unsuocessfuUy, 
84  ;  quarrels  with  the  pope,  85  ;  ac- 
quires an  immense  influence  in  Italy; 
his  unfavourable  answer  to  the  PnH 
testant  ambassadors,  89;  is  averBe  to 
the  proposals  of  Campe^i,  and  in- 
clines to  toleration  of  the  Protestanti; 
not  his  interest    to  employ  Tiolent 
measures  to  please  the  pope,  91;  pro- 
mises   to   summon  an   ecclesiastical 
council,  92;   has  a  conference  with 
Clement  VII.  at  Bologna  on  this  mat- 
ter, 93 ;  desires  a  reconciliation  with 
the  ProtesUnts,  117,  121,  123;  early 
part  of  his  reign,  1 19  (n.) ;  is  opposed 
m  his  measures  of  conciliation,  127» 
128;  resolves  to  take  up  arms  agaimt 
the  Protestants,  151;    leagues  with 
Paul  III.  and  the  Venetians  agaimi 
the  Turks,  182;  hostilities  between 
Francis  I.  and ;  truce  of  Nice,  183 ; 
war  breaks  out  anew  with  Francis  I. 
on  account  of  Milan,  185  ;  proposed 
marriage  of  his  daughter  Mai^ret  to 
Octavius   Famese,    184,    186 ;   joins 
Paul  III.  with  a  view  of  annihUating 
the  league  of  Smalchalden,  188,  388; 
publishes  the  "  Interim'*  in  Germany, 
106 ;  his  policy,  201,  ei  seq.;  is  at- 
tacked, conquered,  and  nearly  taken 
prisoner,  by  the  combined  French  and 
German  Protestants,  203 ;  his  diffi- 
culties,   210 ;    his  altercations  with 
Paul  IV.,  211;  the  duke  of  Alva,  by 
his  desire,  invades  Rome,  215  ;  extra- 
ordinarv    severity   of    his    measures 
against  the  Protestants,  389. 
Charles  VIII.  of  France  greatly  aided  in 
his  opposition  to  Alexander  VI.  by  tho 
Dominican  friar,  Jerome  Savonarola, 
of  Florence,  i.  72. 
Cliarles  IX.  of  France  receives  subsidies 
from   pope   Gregory  XLIL,   i.  312; 
treacherous  massacre  of  the  Hugue- 
nots on  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  by  his 
orders  and  those  of  his  mother,  Catha- 
rine de'  Medici,  424. 
Charles  X.   king  of   Franco  (Charles 
Philippe,  comic  d'Artoia),  owes   \m 
fall  to  religious  zeal ;  the  revolution  of 
July.  1830,  ii.  326. 
Charles,  archduke  of  Austria,  favours 
\     \Xv(^  VTv\.t<^\&fition  of  the  Jesuits,  L  431 : 
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at  first  is  inclined  to  tolerate  the  Pro 
testante,  but  at  the  ui^nt  entreaty  of 
his  kinsmen,  and  being  assisted  with 
money  by  Gregory  XIII.,  he  retracts 
his  concessions,  467,  468,  et  seq, 

Charles  Vasa  of  Sweden,  one  of  the  sons 
of  GustaTus  Vasa,  a  Protestant  duke, 
is  recognized  by  the  councillors  of  state 
as  governor  of  the  kingdom  in  the  ab- 
sence of  his  nephew  the  king,  ii.  11. 

Chastel,  John,  attempts  to  mui-dcr  Henry 
IV.  of  France,  i.  563. 

Chastity,  Loyola,  and  his  disciples  Peter 
Faber,  Francis  Xavier,  Salmeron, 
Lainez,  and  Bobadilla,  repair  to  the 
church  of  Montmartre,  and  take  the 
TOW  of,  i.  145. 

ChatiUon  apostatizes  from  Protestant- 
ism, and  receives  a  marshal's  baton, 
ii.  82. 

Chieregato,  Francesco,  papal  nuncio, 
Adrian  VI. 's  instructions  to,  1.  78. 

Chieti,  bishopric  of,  i.  132. 

Chigi,  family  of,  i.  296,  336,  et  seq. ; 
Chigi  library,  336, 381,  (n.);  beautiful 
house  of  Augustine  Chigi,  near  Rome, 
344. 

Chigi,  Augustine,  nephew  of  Alexander 
VII.,  u.  192,  193. 

Chigi,  cardinal  Fabio,  papal  ambassador, 
ii.  150  ;  becomes  pope  Alexander  VII., 
191.     See  Alexander  VII. 

Chigi,  Flavio,  son  of  Mario,  becomes 
cardinal  padrone,  ii.  192,  193. 

Chigi,  Mario,  brother  of  Alexander  VII., 
superintendent  of  the  annona,  ii. 
192. 

China,  Jesuits  in,  ii.  94,  96 ;  tact  and 
success  of  Ricci  in  ;  he  vit«its  Pckin, 
96,  et  seq.;  Christian  churches  in  ; 
native  astronomers  of,  97. 

Chivalry,  Christian,  extinction  of  the 
ardour  for,  i.  38;  various  orders  of  spi- 
ritual knights  and  knights  templars, 
40,  41  (n.) 

Choiseul,  Francis  Stephen,  duke  of, 
French  minister,  a  Church  reformer, 
ii.  295. 

Christ,  birth  of,  i.  12 ;  lifo  and  occupa- 
tion of,  ib.;  purity,  holiness,  and  su- 
blimity of  his  waUc  and  conversation, 
ib.;  explained  the  law  by  fulfilling  it, 
13 ;  monogram  of  the  name  of,  10 ; 
the  order  of  Christ's  knights  in  Por- 
tugal instituted  by  Dionysius  Perioca, 
king  of  Portugal,  41  (n.) ;  the  gospel 
of,  expounded,  107;  "  On  Christ's  be- 
nefits," 108,  110,  112,  161;  Caspar 
Contarini  on  the  law  of,  114,  115; 
Ix>yola'8  reveries  respecting  the  regal 
power  of,  138,  139;  the  imputed 
righteousness  of,  153,  a  seq.;  refer- 


ences to  the  sacrament  of  the  supper, 
121, 144, 243, 381, 384  ;  the  Holv  se- 
pulchre, 61,  517  ;  the  inherent  right- 
eousness of  Christ,  according  to  the 
council  of  Trent,  the  main  foundation 
of  sanctification  and  subsequent  justifi- 
cation; Lewis  Molina's  views  in  regard 
to  this,  587,  588. 

Christendom,  state  of  in  the  west,  on  the 
downfall  of  the  Roman  empire,  i.  19; 
thrcatenedbythe  Arabs,  20;  by  means 
of  the  pope,  Henry  III.,  his  nominee, 
rules  with  boundless  authority  over, 
29  ;  efibrts  made  to  limit  the  pope's 
authority  in,  41 ;  desolate  state  of  tho 
churches  in,  from  the  introduction  of 
hirelings,  53;  Christian  sentiments 
and  convictions  begin  to  be  impugned, 
63;  invaded  by  the  Turks,  77,  78. 

Christianity  in  the  Roman  empire,  i.  11; 
invites  and  embraces  all  men  ;  subli- 
mity of;  Eusebius  quoted  in  regard 
to ;  extensive  diffusion  of ;  opposition 
to,  13 ;  contrast  between,  and  religion 
at  Rome  ;  forbade  sacrifices  to  the  em- 
peror, 14  ;  promoted  by  the  sufferings 
of  the  martyrs ;  pervades  all  tho  ele- 
ments of  life  in  Roman  empire,  15;  in- 
jurious effects  to,  from  external  associa- 
tion with  heathen  worship,  16  (n);  the 
bend  and  centre  of  human  unity;  dif- 
fusion of,  favoured  by  extent  of  Roman 
empire,  16;  and  by  an  edict  of  Theodo- 
sius  the  Great,  18  ;  effect  of  the  down- 
fall of  Roman  empire  on,  19;  had  in- 
vaded the  German  tribes  in  the  West, 
20  ;  extension  of,  42  ;  Germany  has 
the  merit  of  originating  protestantism^ 
102. 

Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  daughter  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  ii.  210  ;  her  zeal 
for  business  and  for  study;  her  extra- 
ordinary talents  for  acquiring  lan- 
guages, 213;  great  patroness  of  learned 
men,  214,  227  ;  her  habits,  215  ;  her 
antipathy  to  marrlai^e  ;  her  eccentric 
character,  216,  et  seq.;  her  religious 
scepticism;  her  strong  leaning  to  Ro- 
manism ;  requests  that  Jesuits  bo 
sent  to  her  from  Rome  ;  her  arguments 
and  objections,  218-222 ;  abdicates 
the  throne,  224  ;  sets  out  on  a  tour 
through  Europe  ;  makes  an  open  pro- 
fession of  Romanism,  and  enters  Rome 
in  triumph,  235;  causes  Monaldcschi 
to  be  executed,  which  act  excites  uni- 
versal abhorrence,  226  ;  goes  to  reside 
at  Rome  ;  her  occupations  there,  23  V- 
229. 

Chrysostom  quoted  as  to  the  errors  of 
idolatry;  the  light  in  which  heathenism 
appeared  to  him,  i>  16. 
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Church,  early  gOTemment  of  the ;  re- 
publican forms  of  the  ;  primitiye  hier- 
archy iqi  the;  pre-eminence  of  the 
bishop  oi  Rome  recognized  early  by 
the,  i.  17  ;  nature  of  the  constitution 
of  the,  at  Rome,  18  ;  undergoes  an 
entire  change  of  condition  ;  separation 
of  the,  from  the  state  ;  is  the  most  de- 
cided peculiarity  of  Christian  times,  19 ; 
difficulties  of  the,  frt>m  the  invasions 
of  the  Lombards  and  Arabs  ;  Roman 
catholics  among  the  Franks,  Burgun- 
dians,  and  Western  Goths,  20  ;  patri- 
archate of  the  eastern  church  is  taken 
from  the  pope  ;  the  Western  church 
yields  implicit  obedience  to  the  pope  ; 
church  of  Rome  Germanized,  25  ; 
great  temporal  authority  of  German 
and  Italian  bb^bops  and  abbots,  but 
no  real  spiritual  independence  granted 
to  the  ;  patronage  ox  church  benefices 
belonged  to  the  kings;  property  of  the, 
was  not  exempted  nx>m  civil  burdens, 
nor  from  feudal  ser>'ice8  ;  llcniy  III. 
very  liberal  towards  the,  but  very  tena- 
cious of  his  right  to  nominate  to 
bishoprics  in  the,  26,  27  ;  subjection 
of  the  popes  to  the  emperors  ;  had  got 
a  large  share  of  political  power,  though 
still  dependent  on  the  state,  23  ;  con- 
stitution of  the,  very  different  in  the 
German  and  Germaniz^-d  kingdoms 
from  what  it  had  been  in  the  Roman, 
29  ;  the  right  of  presenting  to  church 
benefices  by  civilians  annulled  by  Gre- 
gory VII.,  30  ;  schism  in  the,  and  its 
causes,  3G ;  su[>i»ression  of  this  schism ; 
extension  of  the  states  oi'the,  42 ;  dire- 
ful effects  of  the  venality  of  the  Romish 
church,  53 ;  secularization  of  the  church 
by  Sixtus  IV.and  Alexander VI., 61 — 
6i  ;  its  revenues,  62 — 54  ;  causes  of 
the  opposition  to,  in  Italy  and  Ger- 
many, and  the  mode  of  its  exhibition, 
contrasted,  66  ;  Adrian  VI.  endeav- 
ours to  reform  abuses  in,  78,  79  ;  the 
establishment  of  a  new  church  in  Ger- 
many dates  from  the  diet  of  Spires,  in 
July  1626,  86  ;  reformation  of  the, 
makes  great  progress  in  Germany,  98 ; 
zeal  for  the  reformation  of  the  church 
amongst  popish  cardinals  and  others, 
105  ;  secularization  of  the,  107  ;  ad- 
ministration of  tho  states  of,  279,  et 
aeq. :  their  beauty  and  fertility,  279 ; 
excellent  soldiers  of,  280,  281  ;  John 
Vasa  of  Sweden  studies  tho  fathers  of 
the  church  with  much  eagerness,  433  ; 
state  of  the  church  under  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  654,  657  ;  doctrine  of  the 
exemption  of  tho  clergy  from  taxes 
and  other  imj^sts,  615,  616,  619, 620; 


fchism  in  the  choreh  of  Tenioe,  6SS, 
et  ieq.;  great  alterations  in  the  atnc- 
ture  of  tike  Roman  catholic  choreh, 
631 ;  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  the 
great  struggle  at  law  between  protes- 
tantism and  Roman  Catholicism,  is 
decided,  ii.  151 ;  William  III.  defends 
the  rights  of  the  English  choreh, 
278 ;  the  ministers  of  the  Roman 
catholic  countries  endeayonr  to  reform 
the  church,  and  to  keep  down  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  clerical  element, 
295,  et  pcuiim. 

Chytrseus,  his  work  on  the  confession  of 
Augsburg,  i.  435. 

Ciaconius,  his  ''  Vitas  Papanim,"  1. 366, 
(n.) 

Citeaux,  abbey  of,  i.  480. 

Civilization,  devclopement  of,  in  14th 
and  15th  centuries  contrasted,  i.  33, 
et  seq.:  great  influence  of,  on  the  re- 
lative bearings  of  the  spbitual  and 
temporal  powers,  41,  42  ;  the  art  of 
printing  signally  furthers  the  pn>grcflS 
of,  56. 

Ciyita  Vccchia,  made  a  free  port  by  pope 
Urban  VIII.,  u.  128. 

Clara,  Isidore,  improver  of  the  mlgate, 
warns  the  protcstanta  against  scl^m  ; 
his  remarks  on  this  subject,  i.  112. 

Classical  writers,  ancient,  re\4yal  of  a 
taste  for  the  works  of,  in  Italy,  i.  66. 

Clavius,  Christopher,  assists  in  the  re- 
formation of  the  calendar,  i.  311, 367, 
371. 

Clement  VII.,  pope,  fonnerly  Julius 
Medici,  takes  the  field  against  Francis 
I.  and  enters  Milan  victoriously,  L 
73  ;  proposes  Adrian  of  Utrecht  as 
successor  to  Leo  X.,  75  ;  is  elected 
pope  ;  his  business  habits  and  admir- 
able accomplishment's,  81 ;  his  services 
to  Charles  V.  and  his  family,  82  ;  his 
league  with  Charles  I.  of  Spain  and 
its  evil  consequences,  82,  83;  offended 
with  the  ambition,  avarice,  and  arro- 
gance of  the  Spaniards  ;  his  plans  and 
policy,  83  ;  attempts  to  seduce  the 
emperor's  general,  Pescara,  but  with- 
out success,  84 ;  begins  hostilities 
with  the  Spaniards  ;  leagues  with 
France  and  England,  84,  85  (n.)  • 
very  acute,  but  wanting  in  tact,  86  ; 
his  life  threatened,  his  army  beaten, 
and  his  capital  sacked  and  pillaged, 
87  ;  besieged  in  the  castle  of  St.  An- 
gelo,  88,  99  ;  allies  himself,  de  novo, 
with  Charles  V.,  for  the  sake  of  his 
family  in  Florence,  88  ;  concludes  the 
Barcelona  compact  with  the  Spaniards, 
and  thorougldy  alters  his  policy,  89  ; 
very  reluctantly  agrees    to    call    a 
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coitnoD»  92 ;  is  highly  ehAgrined  at 
the  indifference  of  the  emperor  to  the 
Boppression  of  the  protestants,  93,  94; 
forms  an  alliance  with  Franoia  T.,  and 
tiie  ffroonds  of  it ;  marries  his  niece, 
Catharine  Medici,  to  the  king's  second 
son,  Henry  II.,  95  ;  his  letter  to  Fer- 
dinand I. ;  his  artful  erasions  in  re- 
gard to  convoking  a  council,  95,  96  ; 
his  policy  favourable  to  the  spread  of 
protestantism,  98,  99  ;  his  connection 
with  Henry  VI IT.,  99;  advocates 
to  Rome,  Henry  YITI.'s  application 
for  a  divorce,  100  ;  la8t  years  of  his 
life  embittered  by  misfortimes,  domes- 
tic sorrows  and  melancholy  reflections; 
his  death,  101  ;  compared  with  Leo 
X. ;  his  pontificate  unfortunate  in  its 
results  ;  leaves  the  see  of  Rome  shorn 
both  of  spiritual  and  secular  autho- 
rity, and  the  north  of  Gennany  in  a 
state  of  insurrection,  101  ;  abridges 
the  liberties  of  Anoona,  291,  et  $eq.  ; 
levies  new  taxes,  299,  ct  teq.  ;  allu- 
sions to,  ii.  21,  177. 

Clement  VIII.,  cardinal  Ippolito  Aldo- 
brandino,  elected  pope,  i.  510  ;  his- 
tory of  himself  and  family,  ib.,  541  ; 
his  energy  in  matters  of  business, 
542  ;  grants  absolution  to  Henry  IV., 
544—558  ;  his  vacillating  policy,  545, 
et  seq.;  treats  with  the  French  king 
as  to  church  government,  554 — 557  ; 
acquires  Ferrara  by  conquest  from 
Cfl»ar  d'Kste,  567 — 575  :  his  zeal  in 
regard  to  the  Jesuits,  500,  ct  $cq.  ; 
pcmtical  position  of,  595 — 604  ;  his 
monarchical  authority,  b'dS  ;  rextores 
the  balance  of  power,  604  ;  his  doath, 
603  ;  allusion  to  a  monitorium  of  his, 
610  ;  allusions  to,  ii.  0.  80,  105—107, 
181,  204,  234. 

Clement  TX.,  cardinal  Giulio  Rospigli- 
osi,  elected  pope ;  his  disregard  of 
nepotism,  ii.  195  ;  contrary  to  fonner 
practice*  he  retains  all  whom  he  finds 
in  office  at  his  aocctision ;  signalizes 
his  rise  to  the  pajml  throne  by  unus- 
ual liberality,  196 ;  state  of  £uro]»c 
during  his  pontificate,  1'J7  ;  allusion 
to,  232. 

Clement  X.,  (Eniilio  Altieri)  pope,  fa- 
Tours  the  Spaniards,  and  in  conse- 

Snence  suffers  from  encroachments  ou 
be  part  of  Louis  XIV.,  ii.  272. 
Clement  XI.,  John  Francis  Albani, 
elected  pope  ;  he  congratulates  Philip 
v.,  and  grants  him  subsidies  from 
church  property ;  his  affable  manners, 
literary  talents,  and  irreproachable 
life,  render  him  very  popular,  ii.  283  ; 
bia  joy  at  the  tacoew  of  the  French 


arms,  ib. ;  his  capital  threatened  by 
the  imperialists ;  is  constrained  to  re- 
cognize Charles  III.  as  Catholic  king, 
284  ;  loses  Parma  and  Placentia,  285; 
his  difficulties  and  embarrassments  ; 
cites  Alberoni,  the  Spanish  minister, 
before  the  Inquisition,  286  ;  publishes 
the  bull  **  Unigenitus*'  against  the 
Janseiusts,  and  in  favour  of  the  Je- 
suits, which  excites  a  universal  uproar 
in  France,  292. 

Clement  XII.  (Lorenzo  Corsini  of  Flo- 
rence) is  constrained  to  give  the  in- 
vestiture of  Naples  and  Sicily  to  Don 
Philip,  son  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  ii. 
286. 

Clement  XIII.  (Carlo  Rezzonioo  of  Ve- 
nice) elected  pope,  ii.  296  ;  purity  of 
his  intentions  ;  his  high  notions  of  the 
claims  of  the  ))oi>edom  ;  a  friend  to 
the  Jesuits  on  this  account,  but  in- 
effeetuallvy  297,  et  seq. ;  his  difficult 
po8ition,,and  death,  SOI. 

Clement  XIV.,  Lorenzo  Ganganelll, 
elected  pope ;  his  mild  and  spiritual 
character,  ii.  302 ;  is  favourable  to 
prudent  concessions ;  a  Franciscan  , 
somewhat  friendly  to  the  Jansenistf*, 
303 ;  solemnly  abolinlies  and  abrogates 
the  order  of  the  Jesuits  ;  the  results 
of  this,  304,  et  seq. 

Clement,  James,  assassinates  Henry  III. 
of  France,  i.  498. 

Clergy,  order  of,  devoted  to  "  spiritual 
and  divine  affairs;"  early  l)ccame  a 
distinct  class,  i.  10,  17  ;  modified  the 
constitution  of  their  order  according 
to  the  gradation  of  ranks  and  orders 
in  the  civil  government ;  hence  the 
hierarchy  of  bishops,  metropolitans, 
and  patriarchs,  17  ;  king  Offa  intro- 
duced the  tax  eallt'd  Petcr*s  pence  for 
the  education  of  the,  21  ;  a  corrupt 
clergy  too  fre(|ucntly  prostitute  their 
infiuence  for  the  sake  of  gain,  26  (n); 
had  got  a  large  share  of  political 
power,  though  still  dependent  on  tho 
emj)eror;  different  in  tho  German  and 
Germanized  kingdoms  from  what  it 
had  been  in  the  Roman,  29  ;  effect  of 
the  introduction  of  celibacy  upon  the, 
31,  130  ;  regular  clergy,  133,  135, 
130,  270  ;  the  Romish  hierarchy  re- 
modelled, 250  ;  institutions  in  Ger- 
many for  tho  education  of,  385.  386; 
form  a  popular  union  for  tho  defence 
of  Roman  Catholicism,  which  is  organ- 
ized with  great  skill,  and  embraces  all 
the  chief  towns  of  France,  485,  486  ; 
vast  influence  of,  at  the  close  of  16th 
century,  501 ;  Bellarmine's  opinions  as 
to  their  right  of  exemption  from  taxes 
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and  other  burdens,  616,  619,  620; 
Benedict  XIV.  sanctions  the  taxation 
of,  in  Naples,  ii.  289. 

Cleves,  William,  duko  of.  i.  384,  400. 

Cleves,  religious  dissensions  in,  ii.  43. 

Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  Roman  Ca- 
tholic miracles  in  aid  of,  i.  20. 

Cluny,  abbots  of,  i.  31;  rules  of  their  or- 
der, 130, 

Cologne,  Protestants  of,  i.383,  428;  Bur- 
sa opened  at,  385,  305;  Jesuits  of, 
395;  the  electoral  prince  Truchsess  and 
the  nobility  of,  embrace  the  reformed 
doctrines,  456 ;  duko  Ernest,  of  Ba- 
Taria,  bishop  of  Luttich  and  Munster, 
becomes  elector  of,  in  the  stead  of 
Truchsess,  and  Ecalonsly  promotes  pop- 
ery, 469,  ^t  acq.,  472  ;  ii.  29  ;  Ferdi- 
nand of ;  his  zeal  for  Romanism,  29. 

Colonna,  Mark  Antony,  i.  218. 

Colonna,  Ascanius,  i.  293,  294,  539. 

Colonna,  M.A  ,  the  constable,  marries  a 
grand  niece  of  pope  Sixtus  V.,  i.  331. 

Colonna,  don  Philip,  the  constable,  ii. 
198. 

Colonna,  illustrious  Italian  family  of,  i. 
44,  45,  49,  218,  et  seq.,  331  ;  ii.  198, 
199;  Sixtus  IV.  causes  the  prothono- 
tary  Colouna  to  bo  put  to  death,  i.  44. 

Colonna,  Victoria,  her  piety  and  literary 
talents,  i.  109,  112,  ib.  («.) ;  Aretin  s 
letter  to,  quoted ;  Vespasian,  duke  of 
Paliano;  beauty  of  his  wife  Julia  Gon- 
Eaga,  109 ;  castles  of  the  Colonnas 
wrested  from  them  by  Paul  IV.,  214  ; 
reconciled  with  the  Orsini  by  Sixtus 
v.,  331  ;  references  to,  ii.  197,  198, 
et  pasxim, 

Commandine,  Fi*ederick;  eminent  com- 
mentator on  tho  mathematics  of  the 
Greeks,  i.  353. 

Commendone,  quoted,  i.  372,  373  (n.), 
383. 

Commolet,  the  Jesuit,  i.  691. 

Communion,  the,  or  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  in  one  kind,  i.  144, 155, 
381,412,  436;  ii.  20;  in  boih  kinds, 
121,  243,  244,  383,  412,  436. 

Como,  Gallic,  of,  cardinal,  i.  305;  bishop 
of,  ii.  46. 

Compositions,  ecclesiastical,  i.  113,  300  ; 
Paul  III.  shows  a  desire  to  reform  the 
abuse  of,  115;  Caspar  Contarini's  writ- 
ings "de  Compositionibus,'*  114  (>i.) 

ConclaTCS  of  popes  and  cardinals,  i.  75, 
530  ;  ii.  181.  See  the  names  of  the 
different  popes. 

Concordats,  the  Vienna,  i.  39;  conse- 
quences of,  ib.  (n.) ;  between  Francis 
I.  and  Leo  X.,  38,  69,  655;  Benedict 
XIV.  concludes  a  concordat  with  Spain, 
U.  268 ;  the  concordat  of  180\,\)elwQexv 


Bonaparte  and  Pius  VTI.,  312;  that  of 
1813,  at  Fontainebleau,  between  the 
same  parties,  317;  recalled  by  Pius 
VII.,  318. 

Cond6,  Louis  dc  Bourbon,  first  prince  of, 
chief  leader  of  the  Huguenots,  i.  419 ; 
his  son,  Uenry  I.,  of  Bourbon,  cousin 
of  Ilenry  IV.,  is  excommunicated  bv 
Sixtus  v.,  483. 

Cond6,  Henry  II.  de  Bombon,  prince  of, 
his  Roman  Catholic  odacation,  i.  555. 

Confiscation  of  the  property  of  Protes- 
tants in  Germany,  ^.,  recommended 
to  Charles  V.  by  cardinal  Campeggi, 
i.  89,  90  ;  the  emperor  has  neither  the 
will  nor  the  power  to  act  upon  the  mo- 
posal,  91. 

Congregation  di  stato.  Urban  VIIL 
establishes  a,  ii.  193. 

Congregations,  monastic,  i.  130  ;  oi  the 
cardinals  not  entirely  founded  by  Six- 
tus v.;  the  Segnatura,  Consulta,  a 
congregation  for  the  Vatican  printing 
press,  another  for  the  unlTersity  of 
Rome,  (kc,  333,  334,  366,  537,  598; 
congregations  general  of  the  Jeinits, 
585. 

Conrad  II.,  German  emperor,  asserts  his 
claim  to  Burgundy;  defeats  the  Frmch 
magnates  on  the  plains  of  Champagne; 
his  Italian  vassals  cross  the  Alps  to 
assist  him ;  causes  himself  to  be 
crowned  at  Geneva ;  holds  his  diet  at 
Solothum;  his  great  influence,  L  20. 

Constance,  modes  of  voting  at  the  ooun- 
cU  of,  i.  30,  243  ;  bishop  of,  ii.  41. 

Constantine,  the  coins  of,  showed  the 
labarum  with  the  monogram  of  Christ, 
i.  16:  words  over  tho  croes  of  Christ 
appeared  to,  26  (n.) 

Constantinople,  dissensions  in  regard  to 
the  iconoclastic  controversy  between 
tho  pope  of  Rome  and  the  emperor  of; 
emperor  of,  seeks  the  pope's  life,  1. 
19;  pope  deprived  of  the  patriarchate 
of,  by  the  Greek  emperor,  25;  a  Jesuit 
mission  in,  ii.  100. 

Contarelli,  or  Contarell,  the  Datarius  of 
Gregory  XIII.,  acquires  a  vast  influ- 
ence over  that  pontiff,  i.  308. 

Contarini,  Alvise,  ii.  127  (n.),  145,  ib, 
(n.)     ^ 

Contarini,  Caspar,  cardinal,  his  *'  Rela- 
tione di  1530"  referred  to,  i.  99  (n.), 
105,  113,  119,  122;  his  vast  know- 
ledge of  things  human  and  divine  ;  his 
treatise  on  justification  eulogised  by 
cardinal  Poole,  100,  107;  attacks  the 
abuse  of  dispensations,  and  simony  in 
the  church;  his  great  zeal  for  church 
reform,  113,  114,  120 ;  lays  his  writ- 
ings on  these  subjects  before  pope  Paul 
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ITT.;  his  letter  to  Poole  quoted,  115; 
chosen  pope's  legato,  117,  118,  120; 
his  extraction ;  his  studies;  his  great 
talent  and  steadiness;  becomes  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pregadi ;  his  modesty ;  his 
great  public  services,  118,  119;  his 
treatise  on  the  Constitution  of  Venice, 
and  his  Reports,  119;  his  moral  and  re- 
ligions character,  120;  his  negotiation 
towards  a  reconciliation,  118, 123,  J  24; 
all  his  efforts  fruitless ;  calumnies 
against;  wishes  to  visit  the  Nether- 
lands, but  is  refused  leave,  129;  Paul 
III.'s  instructions  to,  in  regard  to  call- 
ing the  council  of  Trent,  150;  his  evan- 
gelical opinions.  153. 

Contarini,  Giulio,  at  the  council  of  Trent, 
i.  152. 

Contarini,  Mark  Anthony,  his  Report  on 
the  state  of  the  Roman  court,  i.  179  (n.) 

Contarini,  Nicholas,  i.  515,  5C8  (n.), 
570  (n.),  572,616. 

Contarini,  James,  i.  516  (n.) 

Contarini,  Peter,  i.  516  (n.) 

Contarini,  Domenico,  his  "  Relatione  di 
Roma"  quoted,  ii.  280  (n.) 

Conte,  Natal,  i.  353. 

Contelori,  an  extract  of  a  papal  brief  by, 
quoted,  i.  63  (n.) 

Contrario,  Hercules,  put  to  death  by  or- 
der of  Alfonso  II.,  1.  563. 

Controversy,  Iconoclastic,  commotion 
caused  by,  i.  19;  losses  caused  by,  25 
(n.);  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Do- 
minicans, 593,  629  ;  between  the  Je- 
suits and  the  Jansenists,  ii.  253-261, 
291. 

Cordova,  Don  Gonzalez  de,  governor  of 
Milan,  ii.  123. 

Comiglia,  Monsignore,  at  the  court  of 
GregorvXIII.,  i.  308. 

Corpus  Christi,  solemn  celebration  of  the 
festival  of,  i.  411,  405,  466. 

Correggio,  Antonio  AUegri,  a  collection 
of  paintings  by  this  great  master,  in 
queen  Christina's  picture  gallery,  ii. 
227. 

Corsini  library  at  Rome,  i.  259  (n.) 

Cortese,  Gregory,  abbot  of  San  Giorgio 
Maggiore;  his  house  in  Venice  fre- 
quented l^  literati,  i.  106,  353. 

Cosmo  de*  Medici,  his  zeal  for  literature, 
i.  56,  161 ;  om)08es  the  ambitious 
schemes  of  Paul  Til.,  187;  instrumental 
in  the  election  of  Julius  III.,  201; 
independent  power  of.  220;  his  absolute 
devotion  to  pope  Pius  V.,  268. 

Cosmography,  the  Ara1)s  of  the  middle 
ages  form  a  fantastic,  i .  56. 

Cossacks,  the,  valour  of,  ii.  28. 

Cotton,  Jesuit,  confessor  to  king  Henry 
IV.  of  France,  i.  593. 


n. 


Councils  of  the  church.  See  the  words 
Basel,  Boloffna,  Constance,  Pisa, 
Trent,  Poj^om,  Church,  and  the 
names  of  the  various  popes. 

Courtrsy,  re-appearance  of  the  Jesuits 
at ;  John  David,  parish  priest  of,  i. 
454. 

Cracow,  Jesuit  colleges  at ;  bishop  of,  ii. 
4;  Protestant  churchyard  at,  furiously 
attacked  by  the  Jesuits,  27. 

Creeds,  theologicaL  See  Luther;  Calvin; 
Catholicism;  Roman;  Protestantism ; 
Church,  &o. 

Cropper,  Dr.  John,  a  Roman  Catholic 
divine  of  Germany,  i.  117,  127,  152, 
395. 

Cross,  the,  expels  the  images  of  the  hea- 
then deities,  and  becomes  symbolical 
of  Christian  religion  all  over  the  Ro- 
man empire,  i.  16,  349,  350  ;  feast  of 
the  elevation  of  the,  350,  et  seq, 

Cruciata,  the,  or  sums  raised  for  carrying 
on  the  crusades,  i.  41. 

Crusade  and  Crusaders,  the  first,  i.  S2; 
their  ferocity  at  Jerusalem ;  strange 
inconsistency  of,  83;  their  ardour; 
tlieir  frigidity  in  15th  century,  when 
appealed  to  against  the  Turks,  37. 

Crusades,  the  spiritual  impulse  given  by, 
i.  130,  ib.  (n.) 

Curia,  the  Roman;  references  to  its 
rights  and  privileges,  revenues,  abuses, 
and  reforms,  drc,  i.  52,  54,  64,  79, 
89,  100, 113,  120,  123.  244,  246,  254, 
364-377,  456,  477,  531,  550,  551;  ii. 
151,  227,  283.  288,  302,  et  passim. 

Curione,  Celio  Secundo,  flees  to  Switzer- 
land from  the  persecution  of  the  inqui- 
sition, i.  159. 

Custom-houses  at  Rome,  revenues  derived 
from  the,  i.  298,  305. 

D 

Dandolo  quoted,  i.  186  (n.),  198  (n.), 

200  (n.).  201  (n.),  302. 
Dante.  Aligbieri,  illustrious  Italian  poet. 

his  contempt  for  the  romances  of^chi- 

valiT,  i.  355, 
Datana,  office  of,  at  Rome,  i.  52,  306, 

477. 
D'Anbign6,  Merle,  Swiss  historian ;  his 

severe  character  of  Leo    X.  referred 

to;    blamed  for  this  by  the  French 

critics ;  defended,  i.  74  (n.) 
David,  John,  zealous  Jesuit,  parish  priest 

of  Courtray,  i.  454. 
Davrla.  Henrico  Caterino,  a  celebrated 

historian  of  the  "Civil  wars  of  France." 

alluded  to,  L  551  (n.) 
Debt  of  the  states  of  the  chnreh,  ii.  161- 

164. 
Decrees,  the  Basel,  CsaV&si^n^  Vcw  Xtkcv^^ 
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cm  the  model  of  the  pragmatic  sanc- 
tion; moderated  very  much  by  the 
Vienna  concordats,  i.  89  ;  proposal  to 
revive,  243,  265.  See  Trent;  Bologna; 
Pisa ;  Basel ;  Popedom ;  Constance  ; 
Church,  and  the  names  of  the  various 
popes. 

Deities,  national,  early  worship  of,  i.  11. 

Delft,  Barth,  Bodeghem  of,  i.  410;  Wm. 
I.,  of  Nassau,  assassinated  by  Bal- 
thasar  Gerard,  in  1584,  at,  452,  453. 

Demetrius,  a  Russian  monk,  an  impostor, 
his  rise  and  fall,  ii.  21,  etseq.;  is  shot, 
21  (n.) 

Denmark,  progress  of  the  reformation  in, 
i.  98. 

Denmark,  Christian  IV.,  king  of,  a 
champion  of  Protestantism  m  Ger- 
many ;  fails  in  his  views,  ii.  107-110 ; 
loses  the  battle  of  Lutter,  110,  138. 

Dembach,  Balthasar  von,  abbot ;  his 
hatred  of  Protestantism,  i.  412,  et 
teq. 

Descartes,  an  illustrious  mathematician, 
repairs  to  the  court  of  Christina,  queen 
of  Sweden,  ii.  214. 

Desmond,  earl  o£,  takes  part  in  the  Irish 
rebellion  of  1578  in  favour  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  i.  438. 

Dietrich,  Wolf,  of  Raittenau,  archbishop 
of  Salzburg,  i.  470  ;  his  zealous  Ro- 
manist projects;  his  fiscal  reforms, 
471 ;  causes  the  houses  of  the  Pro- 
testants of  Salzburg  to  be  pulled 
down  ;  his  love  of  splendour ;  his  am- 
bition, 472. 

Dietrichstein,  cardinal,  governor  of  Mo- 
ravia, and  bishop  of  Olmlitz,  ii.  74, 
148. 

Digby,  Lord,  English  ambassador  at  the 
court  of  Spain,  ii.  89. 

Deo,  Johannes  a,  a  Portuguese,  founds 
the  institution  of  the  "  Compassionate 
Brethren,''  or  "  Brethren  of  mercy," 
ii.  54. 

Dillingen,  university  of,  i.  386,  398, 
409. 

Direction  of  the  human  mind  in  the  age 
of  Leo  X.,  (1613-1521.)  i,  54-64  ;  in 
opposition  to  the  church  both  in  Italy 
and  Germany;  its  contrasts  in  these 
countries,  66. 

Dispensations,  papal,  Sixtus  IV.  grants 
the  power  of,  to  one  of  his  nephews  in 
virtue  of  the  office  of  penitentiaria,  i. 
52;  the  abuse  of,  severely  censured  by 
Caspar  Contarini,  114;  the  emperor 
compensates  the  refusal  of  the  papal 
sanction  to  benefices  by  granting;  this 
practice  discontinued,  477. 

Divorce,  Heniy  VIII.'s  application  to 
Clement  VII.  for  a  divoroe  &om  \i\& 


queen  is  brooffht  before  the  law  couti 
of  the  Curia,  i.  100. 
Doctrine,  various  points  of,  discussed  at 
the   first  sittings  of  the  council  of 
Trent,  i.  151,  152;  allasion  to  the 
dogmas  of  the  church,  163. 
Dohna,  count,  his   "  Memoirs  of  Fre- 
derick, king  of  Prussia,"  IL  278,  (n.) 
Domenichino,  painter,  L  360. 
Dominicans,  ascetic  practices  of  the,  L 
139,  140;  the  inquisition  favoured  by, 
156,  et  acq, ;  attack  Molina  with  great 
bitterness,  588;  their  controversy  with 
the  Jesuits,  593,  629 ;  are  protected 
by  the  Spaniards,  594,  626. 
I  Dominick,  St.,  feaJst  of,  instituted  in 
honour  of  that  great    inquisitor,  L 
227;  self-denial  of,  imitated  oyLoyda, 
137,  138, 
Donate,    Leonard,  doge  of  Venice,  i. 
515;  is  sent  by  the  Venetians  to  treat 
with   Sixtus  v.,  522,  ei   seq,:    his 
"  Dispaccio"  quoted,  310,  (n.),  SI 2, 
(n.),  318,  («,),  819,  (».).  524,  (n.), 
565,  (j».) ;  elected  dcwe  of  Venice,  613; 
excommunicated  by  Paul  V.,  621, 622. 
Donauwerth,  Protestant  city  of,  i.  385 ; 
taken  possession  of  by  Maximilian, 
and  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire, 
11.35. 
Doria,  the  house  of,  in  Genoa,  Gibel- 

lincs,  i.  102. 
Dort,  synod  of,  ii.  83. 
Douay,  Jesuit  college  at,  i.   439,  444, 
et  seq.;    university  of,    founded   by 
Philip  II.,  444. 
Drama,  Italian,  aims  at  imitation  of  the 
ancients,  but  unsuccessfully,  i.  57, 58, 
Drownings,  put  in  execution,  by  order  of 
the  Venetian  Inquisition,  on  those  who 
refused  to  retract  their  religious  opin- 
ions, i.  162. 
Dschehangir,  oriental  emperor,  "  almost 

a  Christian,"  ii.  96. 
Dunkirk  is  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  i. 

451. 
Dynasty,  Carlovingian,  mentioned  with 
approbation  ;  the  ancient  royal  Me- 
rovingian ruined  by  their  atrocity,  i. 
22. 

E 

Early  nations,  downfall  of  some  of  the, 
conducive  te  their  subsequent  consoli- 
dation, i.  12. 

Eastern  empire  and  church,  the,  i.  17, 
18  ;  the  iconoclastic  controversy  in, 
19 ;  letter  to  Leo  III.  the  Isaurier 
from  Gregory  II.,  quoted,  22,  23  ;  en- 
croachments of  Islamism  in,  22  ;  pat- 
riarchate of  eastern  church  wrested 
^Tom  the  pope  by  Greek  emperor,  25 ; 
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Sixtw  V.  fonos  alliances  in  the  east, 
517. 

Echter,  Juliiis,  bishop  of  Wiinbnrg,  at 
first  inclines  to  Protestantism,  and  is 
consequently  in  bad  odour  with  the 
pope,  ailerwards  becomes  a  zealous 
Papist,  L  462 ;  li.  59. 

Eck,  Dr.,  German  diTine,  1. 123,  127, 
(n.),  128. 

Edict  of  Valentinian  III.,  i.  19,  (n.) ; 
of  Spires  in  1526,  and  French  of  1562, 
secure  a  legallj  recognised  existence 
for  Protestantism  both  in  Germany 
and  France,  86. 388  ;  that  of  Nantes 
proclaimed  by  Henry  IV.  makes  great 
concessions  to  the  Huguenots,  592 ; 
ii.  47. 

Education  of  the  clergy,  king  Ofia  in- 
troduces the  tax  of  Peter's  pence  for 
the  promotion  of  the,  i.  21;  of  orphans 
at  Venice,  135;  theological,  at  the  Pa- 
risian unirersity,  143, 144;  the  Jesuits 
anxiously  desire  to  promote  the  educa- 
tion of  youth,  149,  164,  170;  Jesuits' 
schools  and  colleges  in  Germany  for 
the  furtherance  of,  394-401  ;  Pro- 
testant institutions  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, 385, 386 ;  Port-royal  method  of, 
ii.  259-261. 

Edwards,  Jonathan,  president  of  Prince- 
ton coU^,  New  Jersey,  his  "  Inquiry 
into  the  Freedom  of  tne  Will"  refer- 
red to,  i.  588,  (n.) 

Edward  III.,  king  of  England,  refuses 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  pope  ;  his  par- 
liament engages  to  support  him  in  his 
refusal,  i.  35. 

Edward  VI.  establishes  Protestantism 
in  England,  i.  195. 

Egmont,  oount,  executed,  i.  418. 

Egypt,  pope  Sixtus  V.  projects  the  con- 
quest of,  i.  517. 

Ehrodesang,  monastic  rule  of,  i.  130. 

Eichsfcid,  Roman  Catholicism  restored 
at,  by  Daniel  Brendal,  electoral 
prince  of  Mainz,  i.  411,  412. 

Electorate,  palatine,  Ferdinand  II. 
transfers  the,  from  Frederick  V., 
(king  of  Boheniia)  count  Palatine,  to 
Maximilian  I.  of  Bavaria,  ii.  76-81. 

Elizabeth,  queen  of  England,  convenes  a 
Protestant  parliament,  i.  232,  436 ; 
allusion  to  the  rebellions  during  her 
reign  as  being  encouraged  by  Gregory 
XIII.,  312 ;  excommunicated  by  Pius 
v.,  422;  alliances  for,  and  against, 
423,  437,  438;  expedition  itgainst 
England,  called  the  Spanish  invincible 
Armada,  and  its  utter  failure,  489- 
495  ;  takes  active  measures  to  defend 
Protestantism ;  her  severe  measures 
against  the  Jesuits,  many  of  whom 


she  causes  to  be  executed,  491  ;  her 
long  reign,  ib.  (f».) ;  pope  Sixtus's 
proposal  to,  492 ;  causes  Mary,  queen 
of  Scots,  to  be  executed,  sad  why, 
493. 

Elizabeth,  princess,  daughter  of  James 
I.  of  England,  and  wife  of  Frederick, 
count  P^tine,  il  62,  74. 

Elliott's  "  Hoiw  Apocalyptice,"  extract 
from,  i.  134,  (n.),  365,  (n.) 

EUtz,  James  von,  elector  of  Trdves,  his 
zeal  in  favour  of  the  Jesuits,  409-411. 
SeeTrdves. 

Emancipation,  Cathdio,  allusion  to  the 
passing  of  the  act  for,  il.  322,  323. 

Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal,  obtains  con- 
cessions from  Leo  X.,  i.  4U 

England  resists  the  encroachments  of 
papal  power,  i,  35  ;  Protestant  prin- 
ciples become  diffused  in,  1 02 ;  state 
of^  the  reformed  church  in,  386 ; 
Spanish  and  Papal  projects  against, 
489-496  ;  dissatisfaction,  and  even  re- 
bellion, fostered  by  Roman  Catholic 
zealots  in,  503 ;  state  of  Romanism  in 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  I., 
and  near  the  end  of  that  of  Charles 
I.  in,  ii.  87,  152  ;  alliance  of  PhiUp 
IV.,  Louis  XIII.,  and  pope  Urban 
VIIL,  against,  113,  114;  power  of 
the  aristocracy  and  commons  of,  153  ; 
constitution  of,  highly  aristocratic, 
197,  211  ;  established  church  of,  278; 
Long  parliament  in,  211  ;  progress  of 
the  Protestant  spirit  in,  327. 

Enkfort,  a  native  of  Holland,  raised  to 
offiee  by  Adrian  VI.,  i.  80. 

Epernon,  a  favourite  of  Henry  III.  of 
France,  hated  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, i.  485. 

Epic,  romantic,  cause  of  the  peculiarity 

.  of  the,  i.  58,  59. 

Erasmus  shocked  by  the  blasphemous 
sophistry  of  Pompanazzo,  and  others, 
i.  63  ;  renown  of ;  is  the  first  who 
caused  the  New  Testament  to  be 
printed  in  Greek;  important  effects 
nrom  this;  his  paraphrase  and  com- 
mentaries on  it,  65 ;  opinions  of,  and 
those  of  the  Bohemian  brethren  nearly 
similar,  66  ;  is  protected  firom  the  at- 
tacks of  scholastic  bigots  by  Adrian 
VI.,  77  ;  one  of  his  letters  quoted,  ib. 
(n. );  demonstrates  the  impracticabili- 
ty of  Campeggi's  projects  against  the 
Protestants,  91. 

Ernest,  duke  of  Bavaria,  elector,  and 
archbishop  of  Cologne,  bishop  of  Freis- 
ingen,  of  Luttich,  of  MUnster,  and  of 
HUdesbeim,  i.  457,  459,  469;  IL  29. 

Este,  cardinal,  i.  199. 

Este,.  house  of,  i.  210, 558,571;  AI&jmicv 
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II.  duke  of  Ferrara,  of  the,  558,  et 
seq.;  Cenar  d'Este,  566,  et  seq.,  573; 
he  is  excommunicated  by  Clement 
VIII.  571. 

Eite,  Lucretia  d*,  i.561,  571,  573;  her 
death  and  testament,  573  ;  allusion  to 
the  fortune  she  bequeathed  to  Peter 
Aldobrandino,  ii.  166. 

Este,  Leonora  d',  i.  561. 

Este,  marquis  Philippo  d',  i.  565. 

Elsterhazy,  a  member  of  the  house  of, 
appointed  count  palatine  in  Hungary, 
ii.  76. 

Ethiopia,  (Dr.)  Alfonso  Mendez,  Portu- 
guese Jesuit,  is  appointed  to  be  pa- 
triarch of,  by  Gregory  XV.,  ii.  100. 

Etr6es,  cardinal  d*,  ambassador  extraor- 
dinary of  Louis  XIV. ;  his  letter  to 
M.  de  LouTois,  ii.  278  (n.) 

Eu,  in  Normandy,  college  for  the  Jesuits 
at,  L  479. 

Eucharist.    See  Communion. 

Eugenius  IV.,  pope,  i.  343. 

Europe,  contrasts  of  civilization  in,  dur- 
ing the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  i.  33; 
national  tongues  of,  acquire  import- 
ance; ecclesiastical  element  modified 
in  its  influence  in,  34  ;  countries  of, 
become  consolidated,  38;  connection 
of  the  reformation  with  the  political 
complications  of,  67,  it  seq.  ;  religious 
moTements  in,  during  16th  century, 
176  ;  state  of,  ecclesiastical  and  poli- 
tical at  the  end  of  10th  century,  502, 
et  seq.;  general  freedom  endangered 
by  the  monarchy  of  Philip  IT,,  and 
alarms  in  consequence,  514;  outbreak 
of  the  thirty  years*  war,  ii.  56-64 ; 
mutual  opposition  of  political  relations 
in,  101-119;  Louis  XIV.  threatens 
the  liberties  of ;  wars  in  consequence, 
277,  280,  et  seq.;  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession,  282-289;  change  in  the 
state  of,  and  internal  fermentations, 
289-329. 

Eusebius,  bishop  of  Crcsarca,  quoted  in 
regard  to  Christianity,  i.  13. 

Exarchate,  the,  unlawfully  seized  by  the 
Lombards ;  wrested  from  them  by 
Pippin  the  Little,  who  gives  it  to  the 
popes  of  Rome,  i.  23. 
Exercitiaspiritualia'*  of  Loyola,  i.  138, 
139  (n.) 

Excommunication,  bulls  of,  i.  571,  021. 

Exorcism  retained  by  the  council  of  Up- 
sala  on  account  of  its  moral  signifi- 
cance, ii.  II. 


Faber,  Peter,  a  fellow-student  with 
Loyola  at  Paris,  i.  144,  163  (n.) ;  his 
Buccean  in  Louvain,  101, 100  (.n.") 


<* 


Fabricins  ab  Aqui^iendente,  (GenmlnM 
Fabrizio)  his  scientific  labours,  L  617. 

Fabroni,  Augiolo,  biographer  of  Loraw 
Medici,  i.  41  (n.),  43  (n.) 

Faenza,  the  Manfred  it  expelled  from,  L 
46 ;  CsDsar  Boi^gia,  lord  of,  47  (n.); 
influence  of  the  Jesuits  at,  163;  &- 
mous  for  its  flax,  380 ;  bravery  of  its 
soldiers,  281;  political  affiurs  m,  285, 
et  seq. ;  290;  power  of  the  GibelliiM 
in,  286. 

Faith,  opinions  as  to  the  efficacy  of,  in 
relation  to  justification,  Ac,  L  124, 
140,  152,  158,  342 ;  a  speoial  confes- 
tion  of  fidth  subscribed  and  twom  to 
by  the  Roman  CathoUo  biahope,  256, 
273. 

Fane,  ci^  of;  its  privileges,  i.  383 ;  the 
Holy  Union  of,  289 1  refuses  payment 
of  the  "  sussidio,"  301. 

Fameee,  cardinal  Alexander  (afterwards 
Paul  III.),  instructions  to,  i.  83,  (n.), 
83  ;  his  letter  to  the  legate  in  regard 
to  the  Ratisbon  articles,  136,  See 
Paul  III. 

Famese  family,  i.  163,  136;  spteadoiir 
and  power  of,  183,  187, 193, 109, 320, 
454;  their  great  influence,  iL  173; 
their  debts,  174. 

Famese,  duke  Edward,  honours  paid  to 
him  at  Rome,  ii.  172,  173,  et  seq.; 
excommunicated,  176;  redsts  tne 
pope,  177,  et  seq, 

Famese,  Octavius,  obtains  Camerino,  i. 
183,192;  marries  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Charles  V.,  184, 186,  187.  194,  202, 
203,  268;  Peter  Luigi  Famese,  Paul 
III.*sson,163  (a.),  192,  293:  acquires 
Novara.  184;  is  assassinated,  193;  car- 
dinal Alexander  Famese,  1 88. 194, 196, 
197  (n.).  200,  233,  340,  600  ;  defies 
the  power  of  the  pope,  600,  et  seq.  / 
Horatio  is  betrothed  to  a  daughter  of 
Henry  II.  of  France,  191;  the  Far- 
ncse  palace,  344 ;  Alexander  Famese, 
great  grandson  of  Paul  III.,  duke  of 
Parma,  and  govemor  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  448  ;  his  talents  for  go- 
verning, ib.  461. 

Fnmcse,  Rainuccio,  marries  Margaret, 
daughter  of  John  Francis  Aldobran- 
dino, ii.  166. 

Famese,  Vittoria,  a  grand-daughter  of 
Paul  III. ;  report  as  to  her  marriage, 
i.  128,  184. 

Famesina,  the  splendid  edifice  of  Au- 
gustine Chigi,  so  called,  i.  344. 

Fasting  and  other  mortifications  prac- 
tised by  Ignatius  and  his  disciples,  L 
140.  144. 

Fea,  his  "  Notizie  intomo  Rafkele,**  no- 
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Feuts  or  festiriiLi  held  by  tho  Romish 
church,  i.  311,  350,  384,  465,  623  ; 
ii.  30. 

Fclibien,  Miehael,  author  of  the  "  Uis- 
toire  de  Paris/'  ii.  51  (n.) 

Felix,  pope,  Declaration  of,  noticed,  i. 
36;  election  of,  43. 

Ferando,  Dr.,  opinion  of,  in  regard  to 
the  cause  of  lioo  X.'8  death,  i.  74  (n.) 

Ferdinand  T.,  of  Castile,  demand  made 
upon  him  hj  Henry  III.  of  Germany, 
S.  26. 

Ferdinand  V.,  of  Castile  (II.,  of  Anu 
gon),  styled  the  Catholic,  frequently 
opposed  the  papal  officials,  i.  40;  court 
of,  137. 

Ferdinand  I.,  of  Naples,  der^ribcd  by 
Lorenzo  Medici,  i.  41. 

Ferdinand  I.,  emperor  of  Austria,  acts 
for  his  brother  Charles  V.,  in  his  Ita- 
lian wars,  i.  85 ;  publishes  an  imperial 
decree,  empowering  the  Grerman  orders 
to  act  in  religious  matters  according 
to  their  conscientious  judgment,  86; 
letter  from  pope  Clement  to,  95;  con- 
cludes the  peace  of  Kadan,  98;  his  po- 
licy, 169,  233,  241  ;  ridicules  the  car- 
dinals, 243  ;  his  interview  with  Mo- 
rone  respecting  papal  reforms,  247, 
et  teq.t  381,  394  ;  endows  Jesuit  col- 
leffes,  395,  et  s^, 

Ferdinand,  the  archduke,  afterwards 
Ferdinand  II.,  zealous  patron  of  the 
Jesuits,  i.  469  ;  ii.  30 ;  vows  to  re- 
store Romanism  in  his  dominions,  ii. 
31,  et  tfq. ;  his  severe  measures 
against  the  Protestants,  32  ;  his  pro- 
ceedings at  the  diet  of  Ratinbon,  37, 
38  ;  his  writ  of  interposition,  39  ; 
wishes  to  join  the  Romanist  league, 
42 ;  elected  emperor,  61,  62,  64;  loses 
the  allegiance  of  the  Bohemians,  who 
transfer  it  to  Frederick  of  the  palati- 
nate, 63  ;  persecutes  the  Protestants, 
71 ,  72;  promises  the  electorship  of  the 
palatinate  to  Maximilian  of  Bavaria, 
79,  et  teq. ;  fulfils  his  promise,  81  ; 
his  power  in  1639.  134-137;  he  aids 
tho  Poles  against  tlie  Swedes,  and  the 
Spaniards  in  the  Netherlands  ;  sends 
a  third  army  into  Italy  to  settle  the 
Mantuan  dispute,  135;  his  procedure 
to  have  his  son  elected  king  of  the 
Romans,  141;  dismisses  his  great  ge- 
neral Wallenstein  in  1630,  143. 

Fermo,  archbishopric  of,  i.  331;  the  in- 
habitants of,  refuse  to  allow  tho  ex- 
portation of  corn  from  their  territory, 
ii.  234. 

Fcrrara,  contentions  of  tho  Romish 
church  with,  i.  94  ;  duchess  of,  162. 
lapee  of,  to  tho  see  of  Rome,  558 ; 


Alfonso  II.,  duke  of,  558,  et  §eq.  t 
university  of,  560 ;  description  of  the 
court  of,  561,  502,  563  ;  a  specimen 
of  the  Italian  principalities,  564 ;  a 
papal  fief,  565;  Don  Caisar  d'Este 
succeeds  Alfonso  II.,  566,  567,  568, 
572;  conquest  of  by  pope  Clement 
VITL,  567-575  ;  History  of  by  Friizi, 
559  (n.);  Cirsar  d'Este  renounces 
his  claim  to,  which  is  occupied  by  the 
pope,  573;  the  *'consiglio"  of,  and 
its  duties,  574 ;  discontent  appears 
among  the  nobility, and  the  reason,  ib., 
et  seq, ;  overthrow  of  the  ducal  house 
greatly  himented,  575  ;  cardinal  Cor- 
rado  of,  his  vast  ecdeaiastical  influ- 
ence, ii.  194. 

Ferrara,  duke  of,  i.  214. 

Ferrari,  one  of  tho  founders  of  the  order 
of  Bamabites,  i.  136. 

Feuillantines,  the,  excessively  rigid  pe- 
nances of,  and  their  fatal  effects,  ii.  5 1 . 

Fiano,  the  dukedom  of,  bought  from  tho 
Sforzi  for  the  relatives  of  Gregory 
XV.,  u.  103,  168. 

Finances,  papal,  i.  294-307,  336-343. 

Fine  arts,  eagerly  cultivated  in  Italy; 
connection  at  first  between  them  and 
the  religious  element,  i.  59,  60  ;  this 
afterwards  abandoned;  the  profane 
element  seems  almost  necessary  to  the 
full  development  of  the,  60 ;  the  re- 
flecting Christian  will  perceive  the 
cause  of  this,  ib.  (n.) ;  the  gospel  no- 
where directly  patronizes  the,  ib. 

Finland,  affairs  of,  ii.  17,  et  $eq, 

Flaminio,  M.  A.,  expounds  the  gospel,  i. 
107,  108;  and  the  psalms,  110. 

Florence,  the  Medici  family  of,  para- 
mount authority  in,  i.  43 ;  exiielled 
from,  88 ;  reinstated  in,  89 ;  domestic 
broils  in  the  Medici  family  for  tho 
sovereignty  of,  101 ;  patriots  of,  take 
refuge  in  Venice,  106;  Florentine 
accounts,  533  ;  Galluzzi's  "  History  of 
the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany,"  583 
(n.) 

Folcngo,  Giovanni  Battista,  i.  110. 

Fontana,  Domenico,  architect,  i.  332, 
349,  350. 

Force,  La,  becomes  a  Romanist,  and  re- 
ceives a  marshal's  baton,  ii.  82. 

Forli,  Sixtus  IV.  makes  his  nephew  lord 
of,  i.  45;  excellent  soldiers  of,  281; 
the  Gibcllines  powerful  in,  286. 

Form,  taste  for  simple  beauty  of,  very 
rare ;  this  taste  bscame  developed  in 
Italy  at  the  close  of  the  15th,  and  be- 
ginning of  ICth  century,  i.  59. 

Foscari,  quoted  in  regard  to  Clement 
VII.*s  league  with  the  Fronch,  i.  81, 
85  (n.) 
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Foacarini,  his  *'  Relatione  di  Franoia/* 
1684,  noticed,  ii.  275  (n.) 

Foflcherari,  cardinal;  thrown  into  prison 
by  order  of  Paul  IV.,  i.  227. 

France,  reign  of  Charlemagne,  i.  23 ;  the 
French  are  the  first  to  resist  the  en- 
croachments of  the  popes,  35 ;  en- 
croachments of  the  Romish  see  in, 
materially  abridged  by  the  pragmatic 
sanction  which  is  long  reganled  as  the 
palladiam  of  French  liberty,  38 ;  the 
French  renounce  all  claim  to  Italy, 
88 ;  the  enemies  of  Charles  V.  in,  op- 
pose his  efforts  for  the  peace  of  the 
church,  128;  the  French  threaten  to 
aasemble  a  national  council,  240 ;  car- 
dinal of  Lorraine  (Charles  of  Guise), 
and  French  prelates  at  the  council  of 
Trent,  243, 25 1 ;  protestantism  diffuses 
itself  over  a  great  part  of,  387,  391  ; 
court  of,  declares  for  Romanism,  421 ; 
anti-protestant  war  in,  422  ;  the  Ca- 
puchins in,  480 ;  le^ue  of  the  Sixteen 
for  the  defence  of  Romanism  origin- 
ates in  Paris,  485  ;  a  popish  military 
organization  in,  486 ;  views  of  French 
Romanists  in  regard  to  their  allegiance 
to  the  king,  and  the  relation  of  the 
clergy  to  the  civil  power,  513,  514 ; 
regeneration  of  Roman  Catholicism  in, 
ii.  47—56  ;  protestant  consistorial  dis- 
tricts in,  47  ;  corporation  of  the  Ro- 
manist clergy  in,  48  ;  circumscription 
of  the  rights  of  the  protestants,  under 
Mary  Medici,  82,  et  seq.;  numerical 
strength  of  protestants  and  papists  in, 
84 ;  suspicions  are  entertained  in  re- 
gard to  the  legality  of  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits  in,  298 ;  suppression  of  the 
Jesuits  in,  294 — 305 ;  the  French  re- 
volution, 307 — 311;  re-establishment 
of  the  Roman  catholic  religion  in 
France  by  Bonaparte,  311,312;  reign 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  311—317; 
restoration  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  in 
the  person  of  Louis  XVIIL,  317 — 
329 ;  **  History  of  the  French  revolu- 
tionary war  in  Italy,"  1797,  ii.  310 
(n.);  *•  History  of  France  under  Na- 
poleon," by  Bignon,  314  (n.),  316  (n.) 

Francis  I.,  his  concordat  with  Leo  X., 
and  its  consequences,  i.  38,  39  ;  the 
French  cross  the  Alps  to  recover  Mi- 
lan, headed  by,  68 ;  beats  the  Swiss 
in  the  battle  of  Marignano,  68  ;  falls 
to  keep  possession  of  Milan,  73  ;  hin- 
dered by  Julius  Medici  from  pene- 
trating to  Naples,  82 ;  gives  up  all 
claim  to  Italy,  88  ;  his  conference  at 
Marseilles  with  Clement  VII.  ends  in 
an  intimate  alliance ;  his  second  son 
(Henry  II.)  marries  Catharine  Me- 


dici, pope  Clement's  niece,  90;  stnage 
results  of  his  position,  by  whieh  he 
favours  both  protestants  and  panisti, 
96 ;  his  confederacy  with  the  land- 
grave, Philip  of  Hesse,  and  other  pro- 
testant princes,  96,  97 ;  his  destgni 
upon  Milan,  97»  100,  101 ;  opposes 
the  union  of  the  churches,  127  ;  hit 
conference  at  Nice  with  Charles  V. ; 
they  condnde  a  trace,  188 ;  naein 
the  war  for  the  posBcssioii  of  Milan, 
183,  et  teq.:  leagues  against  Charles 
v.,  190,  194,  105. 

Francis,  St.,  original  foonder  of  the 
order  of  Franciscans ;  his  reffulatioos, 
i.  131 ;  his  austere  life  imitated  by 
Loyola,  137. 

Franoonia,  progress  of  protestantism  in, 
i.  381 ;  Jesuits  of;  398,  461. 

Frankfort,  protestantism  of;  £ur  held 
at,  i.  398. 

Prankish  empire,  the,  popedoni  in  union 
with,  i.  18  ;  subjects  of,  become  Ro- 
man catholic,  20  ;  the  Anglo-Saxons 
transplant  their  favouralfD  Reman 
catholic  sentiments  into,  31  ;  the 
centre  of  the  Germanic  worid  in  the 
west ;  the  Merovinffian  dynasty,  82 ; 
the  Carlovingian,  ib.  25. 

Frederick,  count  palatine,  a  sealons  pro- 
testant, made  king  of  Bohemia  (Fre- 
derick v.),  ii.  62,  63 ;  totaUy  defeated 
in  the  battle  of  Weissenberg,  and  loses 
his  crown,  64 ;  his  consort  EUiiabeth, 
62,  74  ;  son-in-law  of  James  I.,  79, 89. 

Fregoso,  Federigo,  archbishop  of  Salerno, 
created  a  cardinal,  i.  113. 

Freibui^  renounces  the  protestant  alli- 
ance and  sends  for  the  Jesuits,  L  441, 
488. 

Frcinsheim,  or  Froinshemius,  John,  of 
Ulm,  philologist  and  historian,  visits 
Stockholm  by  desire  of  queen  Chris- 
tina, ii.  214. 

Friars,  the  begging,  acquire  extraordin- 
ary privileges,  which  are  augmented 
by  Sixtus  IV.,  i.  53,  ib.  (n.) ;  immense 
influence  of;  traffic  in  the  sale  of  indul- 
gences, and  arc  protected  by  Alexan- 
der VI. ;  their  woridliness,  intrigues, 
and  murders  ;  Luther  one  of  them,  67. 

Friars,  Franciscan,  i.53, 131,  321,322; 
their  influence,  54 ;  called  the  Great 
Sea,  54  (n.);  their  efforts  at  refor- 
mation, 131 ;  are  constrained  to  retract 
their  opinions,  161,  162 ;  allusions 
to,  455;ii.  83. 

Frizzi,  «•  History  of  Fcrrara,"  by,  i.  559 
(n.) 

Fnimcnto,  monsignore,  at  the  court  of 
Gregory  XIII.,  i.  308. 

Frundsberg,  George,  a  Lutheran,  with  a 
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larse  body  of  infantrTt  puts  the  pope 
in  jeopardy,  i.  86 ;  his  saying  as  to 
hanging  the  pope,  quoted  ;  is  struck 
with  apoplexy,  and  the  command  of 
the  army  taken  by  Charles  de  Bour- 
bon, Constable  of  France,  87. 

Fugnano,  monsignore,  superintendent  of 
Uie  relinous  orders  during  the  ponti- 
ficate of  pope  Alexander  Vll.,  iL  104. 

Folda,  Balthazar  von  Dembach,  abbot 
of,  i.  412,  429,  461. 

Fnrstenberg,  Theodore  Ton,  bishop  of 
Paderbom,  a  Roman  catholic  zealot, 
L458;u.29. 

G 

Gaetano,  is  sent  by  Sixtus  V.  to  France, 
as  legate,  with  money  for  the  use  of 
the  league,  i.  498,  et  seq.;  is  ordered 
to  introduce  the  inquisition  into 
France,  and  aboUsh  the  liberties  of 
the  church,  500. 

Gall,  St.,  abbot  of,  ii.  45. 

Gallioan  church,  ordered  by  Valentinian 
III.  to  be  submissive  to  the  pope  of 
Rome,  L  18 ;  regulated  in  conformity 
with  those  views  by  St.  Boniface  ;  re- 
ceives the  pallium  from  Rome,  22. 
See  Church;  Rome ;  Catholicism,  Ro- 
man ;  Popedom,  Ac. 

Gallo,  cardmal,  i.  332,  334. 

Galhuzi,  his  Uistoiy  of  the  grand  duchy 
of  Tuscany,"  referred  to,  L  516  (fi.), 
533  (fi.) 

Gambava,  cardinal,  i.  198  (n.) 

Ganganelli,  Lorenzo,  cardinal ;  his  mild 
character,  ii.  301 ;  elected  pope  Cle- 
ment XIY.,  302.    See  Clement  XIV. 

Gaul,  bishops  of,  and  of  Uie  other  pro- 
vinces, ordered  to  be  subordinate  to 
pope  of  Rome,  i.  18,  22. 

Gazet,  his  "  Ecclesiastical  Hlstoiy  of 
the  Low  Countries,"  quoted,  i.  443  (n.) 

Gembleurs,  the  battle  of,  gained  by  don 
John  of  Austria,  i.  447. 

Geneva,  protestant  church  of,  i.  233, 
240,  387;  a  model  to  the  French 
churches,  387  ;  the  Genevese  form  an 
alliance  with  the  inhabitants  of  Berne, 
and  of  Freiburg,  441,  488 ;  the  latter, 
however,  renounce  the  alliance,  owing 
to  the  exertions  of  Grcgoiy  XIIL 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Lucerne,  441  ; 
duke  of  Savoy's  designs  upon,  488. 

Genoa,  military,  political,  and  adminis- 
trative afiairs  of,  L  195,  303,  610  ;  ii. 
233. 

Geography,  the  Italians  of  15th  century 
study  it  in  the  work  of  Ptolemy,  i.  56. 

George,  St.,  the  company  of,  their  re- 
nown in  aims,  i.  281. 

Geraldine,  an  Irish  refugee,  invades  Ire- 


land, at  the  instigation  of  Gregory 
XIII. ;  killed  in  a  skirmish,  i.  438. 

Gerard,  Balthazar,  assassinates  the 
prince  of  Orange,  i.  452  ;  is  put  to 
death  by  torture,  453. 

Crerberon,  "  Ilistory  of  Jansenism,"  by, 
ii.  257  (n.) 

Gerdesius,  reference  to  his  <'  Italia  Re- 
formata,"  i.  108  (n.),  110  (n.) 

Germany,  nations  of,  which  early  em- 
braced Roman  Catholicism,  L  20,  21  ; 
an  old  Grcrman  superstition  adverted 
to  ;  St.  Boni&cc  sent  as  an  apostle  to ; 
lays  a  very  strict  and  unwonted  in- 
junction on  the  bishops  of,  21 ;  are 
very  powerful  and  triumphant  over 
Islamism,  22  ;  are  combined  by  Char- 
lemagne into  one  great  empire,  24  ; 
Roman  catholic  iaerarchy  diffused 
among  the,  25  ;  emperors  of ;  their 
relations  with  the  pope,  ib. ;  influence 
of,  under  the  Saxon  and  first  Salio 
emperors  ;  victories  of  Conrad  II. ; 
he  is  crowned  at  Geneva  ;  holds  his 
diet  at  Solothum  ;  his  immense  in- 
fluence ;  Ilenrv  III.,  his  signal  power, 
victories,  and  claims,  26,  27;  the 
spiritual  clement  of  exceeding  impor- 
tance in  the  institution  of,  ib. ;  sub- 
jection of  the  pope  to  the  emperors, 
28  ;  Henry  IV.  of,  is  interdicted  the 
right  of  nominating  to  ecclesiastical 
benefices  by  Gregory  VII.,  30  ;  the 
crown  of,  declared  elective  by  the  pope; 
the  nobility  of,  have  a  great  influence 
over  the  chapters ;  aristocracy  of, 
favour  the  pope,  ib. ;  Frederick  grants 
sovereign  power  to  the  princes  of,  31, 
32  ;  opposition  to  the  popedom  in,  64, 
et  i€q.;  zeal  for  classical  study  takes 
a  spiritual  direction  in  ;  free-thinking 
creeps  into  the  literary  element  in  ; 
and  produces  in  some  quarters  infi- 
delity, 65  ;  Bohemian  brethren  ;  the- 
ology ;  origin  of  Luther's  reformation 
in ;  contrasts  in  Italy  and  Germany 
as  to  the  development  of  the  human 
mind,  66 ;  Adrian  VI.  attempts  the 
reformation  of  the  church  in,  78  ;  Fer- 
dinand I.  of  Austria  has  views  upbn 
Milan,  and  acts  as  Charles  V.'a  vice- 
roy in  his  Italian  wars,  85  ;  Clement 
VII.  declares  war  against  Charles  V., 
84,  85  ;  Lutherans  of,  86  ;  policy  of 
Clement  VII.,  with  a  view  to  the  re- 
storation of  his  authority  in,  89  ;  car- 
dinal Campeggi's  projects  and  his  pro- 
posals to  Charles  V.  for  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  protestants  of,  89,  90  ;  tho 
emperor's  policy  as  to  summoning  an 
ecclesiastical  council,  91,  92 ;  opposi- 
tion to  the  mediating  overtures,  arises 
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in,  128 ;  filled  with  malcontents,  202  ; 
Paul  IV/s  antipathy  to  the  house  of 
Austria,  and  its  consequences,  233 ; 
predominance  of  protestantism  in,  381, 
et  seq.;  commencement  of  the  coun- 
ter-reformation in,  402 — il4;  Roman 
Catholicism  acquires  a  preponderance 
in,  461  ;  result  of  the  restoration  of 
Romanism  in,  470  ;  farther  progress 
of  the  counter-reformation  in,  ii.  28  ; 
Jesuits  in,  30  ;  bishops  of,  44,  et  teq,; 
preponderance  of  the  nobility  of,  about 
1660,  197  ;  reign  of  Joseph  II.,  305, 
etseq.;  suppresses  a  yast  number  of 
monasteries,  305  ;  disposition  of  the 
middle  ranks  in  this  country  to  apos- 
tatise from  Rome  ;  the  governmental 
attempt  to  force  the  practice  of  Ro- 
man catholic  oeremomes  on  the  troops 
is  found  impracticable,  326,  327.  See 
Ferdinand  ;  Luther  ;  Reformation  ; 
Church,  dec. 

Grerohus,  provost,  prediction  of,  i.  31. 

"  Gerusalenmie  Liberata,*'  or  '*  H  Gof- 
fredo  "  of  Tasso,  alluded  to,  L  561, 
564. 

Ghent,  the  league  of,  i.  427,  446,  440  ; 
revolutionary  form  of  protestantism 
in ;  exasperation  of  feeling  in,  arising 
firom  Alva's  atrocities  ;  iconoclaat  tu- 
mults in  ;  imaginary  republic  of,  445  ; 
is  taken  by  Alexander  Famese,  451  ; 
the  Jesuits  occupy  the  house  of  the 
demagogue  Imbizo  in,  454. 

Ghisilieri,  Michael,  grand  inquisitor, 
visits  Felix  Perctti  (aflcrwards  Sixtus 
y.)  and  examines  him  regarding  the 
soundness  of  his  opinions ;  becomes 
his  patron,  i.  323. 

Ghbilieri,  monsi^nore  RevcrendLssimo 
Giovanni,  P.,  his  ♦•  Relatione"  to  pope 
Gregory  XIII.  quoted,  i.  287  (n.), 
288  (n,) 

Ghislieri,  Michael,  elected  Pius  V.  ;  his 
birth  and  early  education,  i.  2G0. 

Giacomo,  cardinal,  uncle  of  Alva,  dis- 
suaded the  latter  from  capturing 
Rome,  i.  215. 

Gibellines  and  Guelplis,  the  factions  of, 
].  45,  187,  286  ;  {)Owcrful  families  of, 
268,  316. 

Gibcrti,  J.  Matteo,  bishop,  i.  268. 

Giberto,  the  confidential  adviser  of  Cle- 
ment VII. ;  his  opinions  quoted  as  to 
the  war  with  the  emperor,  i.  84,  85  ; 
letter  of,  90  (n.) ;  his  learning,  and 
services  to  Paul  IV.,  105,  113,  110. 

Ginetti,  papal  ambassador,  ii.  149  ;  his 
strict  instructions,  150. 

Giordano  Bruno,  his  profound  philoso- 
phy, i.  357. 

Giubo  Romano,  celebrated  architect  and 


painter,  oontruted  mih  GnereiBO,  I 
377. 

Giunti,  author  of  the  "  Life  and  acUooA 
of  Lewis  Ludoviaio,"  ii.  68  (m. 

Giustiniani,  Paul,  i.  130,  131. 

God,  notions  of,  and  of  divine  Uiings  in 
the  early  ages  were  local,  i.  11  ;  rela- 
tion of,  to  the  worid,  13,  66, 107,  155  ; 
Jews'  worship  of  one,  13 ;  pi^Md  au- 
thority said  to  he  derived  from,  114 ; 
Loyola's  imaginative  notion  of,  173, 
ei  teq.;  Calvm's  doctrine  of  the  par- 
ticular decree  of,  L  586  ;  Molina's 
doctrine  of  the  foreknowledge  <Mf,  588. 

Godunow  or  Godoonoff,  Boris,  ciar  of 
Moscow,  ii.  21. 

Gkmdi,  cardinal,  ia  sent  to  Rome  by 
Henry  IV.  to  treat  with  Clement 
VIII.,  i.  545. 

Gronsalvus,  Ludovicui ,  excerpt  from,  the 
"  Liber  memorialis  "  of,  L  169  (n.) 

Gronzaga,  Julia,  beauty  of,  L  109. 

Gonzaga,  Ferdinand,  L  186  (n.),  193, 
194, 199, 202, 218  (n.);  hu  *<Life  "  by 
Goesellini,  193  (n.),  199  (n.),  203  (a.) 

Gonzaga,  house  or,  L  810,  563 ;  iL  132 ; 
death  of  Vineent  II.,  duke  of  Mantua, 
and  disputes  aa  to  the  snooeaaion,  il 
120,  et  seq. 

Gonzaga,  Charles,  duke  of  Neven,  iL 
120,  121. 

Gonzaga  Nevers,  duke  of  Rhetelois,  iL 
122. 

Gospel,  the,  preached  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  by  order  of  Gregory  the  Great, 
i.  21  ;  this  done  before  by  missionaries 
from  the  Scotch  and  other  British 
churches,  ib.  (n.) ;  immense  influence 
of,  in  enlarging  the  mind,  and  human- 
izing the  character  ;  some  quarrel  with, 
because  it  does  not  directly  patromze 
the  fine  arts,  60  (n.)  ;  expounded  by 
M.  A.  Flaminio,  107,  108  ;  of  St. 
John,  expounded  by  Lainez,  163. 

Goi<sellini,  secretary  of  Ferdinand  Gon- 
zaga, author  of  the  **  Life  of  Ferdi' 
nand  Gonzaga,"  i.  186  (n.)»  193  (tt.), 
109  (n.) 

Goths,  the  Western,  Arians ;  Roman 
catholic  subjects  of,  ally  themselves 
with  the  Franks,  i.  20. 

Gottofredi,  Alexander,  general  of  the 
Jesuits,  ii.  246. 

Gradenigo,  the  "  Relatione  "  of,  i.  77 
(n.) 

Granvolle,  cardinal,  quoted,  i.  186  (n.), 
188  (n.),  416  (n.) 

Gratz,  the  college  of,  i.  311  ;  decline  of 
Romanism  in,  in  1596,  ii.  30  ;  Fer- 
dinand II.  decrees  the  removal  of  all 
the  protestant  preachers  from,  ii.  31, 
32. 
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Greek  clmrch,  L  25 ;  union  of  with  the 
Homan,  259,  311;  ii.  8,  27,  28.  100, 
290. 

Greek  college  founded  at  Rome,  by  Gre- 
gory XIII.,  both  for  Christian  and 
Pagan  scholars,  i.  311. 

Creek  learning,  revival  of,  in  Italy,  i. 
56,  352. 

Gregory  of  Tears,  quoted  as  to  the 
friendly  sentiments  of  the  Roman 
catholic  Burgundians  and  Goths  to- 
wards the  Franks,  i.  20. 

Gregory  the  Great,  (I.)  sends  Angustine 
and  others,  as  religious  missionaries 
to  the  Anglo-Saxons  ;  consequences  of 
this,  veiy  important,  1.  21. 

Gregory  II.,  pope,  his  letter  to  Leo  Til. 
the  Isaurier,  i.  22,  23  ;  violently  op- 
poses the  Iconoclasts,  23  (n.) 

Gregory  VII.,  Hildebrand  of  Soano, 
ascends  the  papal  throne  ;  his  bold, 
ambitious  spirit ;  sagacity  of,  i.  29 ;  re- 
solves to  emancipate  the  papal  govern- 
ment from  the  imperial ;  acts  with 
decision  ;  annuls  the  right  of  investi- 
ture by  civilians  ;  declares  the  crown 
of  Germany  elective  ;  is  favoured  by 
the  aristocracy  of  Germany  against 
the  imperial  power,  30. 

Gregory  XIII.,  Hugo  Buoncompagno  of 
Bologna,  pope,  the  state,  court  and 
times  of,  i.  278,  et  teq.;  educated  as 
a  jurist,  307  ;  of  a  frank,  lively  dis- 
position, yet  forced  to  yield  to  the 
strictness  of  the  age  ;  wishes  to  ele- 
vate his  son  ;  marries  him,  308  ;  his 
liberal,  ecclesiastical,  and  educational 
measures,  SIO,  et  teq,;  liberally  sup- 
ports the  Collegium  Germanicimi  at 
Rome;  reforms  the  calendar,  311  ; 
his  hatred  of  the  protestants,  ai)d  of 
England  ;  fitvours  the  Spanish  Ar- 
maoa,  and  the  League  in  France,  312 ; 
his  financial  operations,  313 ;  confis- 
cates the  domains  of  some  barons.  314; 
styled  the  Watchful,  315  ;  ferments  in 
consequenceof  his  rapacity,  316,  etteq*, 
319  ;  patronizes  agriculture  and  ma- 
nufactures, 333 ;  allusions  to,  532, 
578,  609  ;  ii.  234,  235. 

Gregory  XIV.,  cardinal  Sfondrato,  elect- 
ed pope,  i.  535,  583  ;  his  devotional 
habits  ;  assists  the  League  with  money 
and  troops,  534  ;  his  policy,  ib.  535  ; 
his  death  and  its  consequences,  536  ; 
allusion  to,  ii.  164. 

Gregory  XV.,  Alexander  Ludovisio  of 
Bologna,  elected  pope  ;  his  frail  old 
age ;  Lewis  Ludovisio  assumes  the 
reins  of  power  for  his  uncle,  ii.  67 ; 
his  talents  and  address ;  great  patron 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  of  the  Capuchins  ; 
II. 


devotedly    attached    to  Romanism  ; 
founds  the  Propaganda,  and  canonizes 
Ignatius  and  Xavier,  68  ;  acquires  the 
valuable   library  at  Heidelberg,  77 ; 
his  eagerness  to  have  the  electorship 
of  the  palatinate  transferred  to  the 
house  of  Bavaria,  79  ;  his  letter  to 
Maximilian  in  reference  to  this  mat- 
ter, 81 ;  his  letter  to  the  prince  of 
Wales,  89,  90  ;  promotes  mLssions  to 
Ilindostan,  and  other  countries,  92 — 
101  ;  adverse  political  relations  during 
his  reign,   101 — 104  ;    his  .death,  in 
1623,  104;  allusion  to,  ii.  126. 
Grignan,  ambassador  from  the  French 
king  to  the  court  of  Rome,  i.  184  (n.) 
Grimani,  Antonio,  ambassador  from  the 
Venetian  republic    to    the  court  of 
Rome,  during  the  pontificate  of  Cle- 
ment IX. ;  his  **  Relatione  "  quoted, 
ii.  233  (n.),  241,  242  (n.),  243  (i».) 
Grisons,  the,  government  of,  protestant, 
ii.  46,  47  ;  James  Robustelli,  a  Val- 
teline  chief,  and  religious  fanatic,  mas- 
sacres the  inhabitants  of,  ii.  65,  06  ; 
Richelieu  sends  French  troops  into, 
100,  107  :  re-acquire  the  government 
of  the  Valteline,  109. 
Gritti,  Giovanni,  i.  336  ;  his  "  ReU- 
tione,"   336  (»,) ;    his   "  Dispacci," 
350  (n.) 
Guarini,  Battista,  the  **  Pastor  Fido  " 
of,  ambassador  to  Venice  and  Poland, 
i.  561. 
Guastalla,  duke  of,  claims  Mantua,  ii. 

123. 
Guelphs  and  Gibellines,  the  factions  of, 
i.  45,  187,  286  ;  powerful  families  of, 
288,  316. 
Gucrcino,  celebrated  painter,  i.  361 ,  377. 
Guicciardini,  Girolamo,  letter  of,  to  Cos- 
mo Medici,  i.  186  (n.) 
Guidi,  Alexander,  an  eminent  lyric  poet, 
resolves  to  reform  his  style  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  queen  Christina  of  Sweden, 
ii.  228. 
Guidobaldo  TI.,  duke  of  Urbino,  i.  183  ; 

ii.  157,  158,  et  teq. 
Guide  Reni,  celebrated  painter,  i.  360. 
Guise,  Charles  of,  cardinal  of  Lorraine, 
l  195  (n. ).  243,  250.  et  teq.,  285  (f>.) ; 
his  assassination,  497. 
Guise,  Francis,  duke  of,  lays  siege  to 
Civitella,  i.  217  ;  Henry  II. 's  letter 
to  ;  returns  to  France,  219  ;  power  of 
the  Guise  family,  232^  250,  et  teq., 
312  ;  Henry  of  Guise  annihilates  the 
Germans  and  Huguenots  at  Anneau, 
484;  goes  to  Paris  and  becomes  master 
of  the  city ;  his  great  authority,  486, 
487,  et  teq. ;  is  assassinated,  496. 
Gunpowder  plot  entered  into  by  the  Ro. 
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man  oatholios  of  England,  they  being 
exasperated  at  the  lakewammess  of 
king  James  I.  in  their  cause ;  seTere 
laws  passed  in  oonsequenco,  ii.  87. 

Gustams  Adolphns  of  Sweden ;  his  oon- 
quests;  his  chivalrous  courage,  ii. 
138  ;  routs  the  imperial  army  under 
Torquato  Conti,  143,  144  ;  conquers 
Tilly  at  Leipsic,  144  ;  his  plans,  147, 
148 ;  his  premature  death  in  the 
battle  of  Lutzen,  in  1632,  148. 

Gustavus  Vasa,  grandfather  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  a  zealous  protcstant,  i.  880  ; 
his  sons,  433  ;  ii.  11. 

Gyllenstem,  a  Swedish  councillor  of 
state,  ii.  11. 

H 

Haarlem,  brarery  of  the  inhabitants  of; 
are  forced  to  submit  to  the  Spaniards, 
i.  425. 

Hainault,  the  province  of,  is  kept  free 
from  the  fhry  of  the  iconoclasts  by  the 
exertions  of  sundry  bishops,  i.  444. 

Halberstadt,  archbishopric  of,  i.  385 ; 
bishop  of,  created  also  archbishop  of 
Magdeburg,  il.  111. 

Hall,  the  Jesuits  settle  at,  i.  398. 

Hamel,  Jesuit,  his  views  in  regard  of 
predestination  and  free  will.  1. 588  (n.) 

Hamerieourt,  Gerard  de,  bishop  of  St. 
Omer,  i.  443. 

Hammer,  John,  Jesuit,  a  native  of  Hil- 
desheim,  a  Jesuit  preacher,  i.  459. 

Harlay,  archbishop  of  Paris,  his  mea- 
sures of  opposition  to  the  popedom, 
ii.  277,291. 

Ilavet,  Anthony,  bishop  of  Namur,  his 
activity  and  zeal,  i.  443. 

Heathenism,  overthrow  of,  i,  15. 

Heathen  superstitions  of  Romans,  Athe- 
nians, <bc.,  i.  19. 

Hedridge,  queen  of  Poland,  daughter  of 
Louis,  king  of  Hungary,  marries  in 
1385 ;  Tagellon  or  Yaguellon,  or  La- 
dislas  IV.  (called  by  some  Winccslaus 
V.)  and  converts  him  to  Christianity, 
ii.  5  (n.),  6  (n.);  see  Ladislas  IV. 

Heidelberg,  celebrity  of  the  protcstant 
university  of,  i.  398  ;  court  of,  ii.  03  ; 
valuable  library  of ;  taken  by  Tilly, 
in  1C22,  77  ;  conversions  to  Roman- 
ism in,  78. 

Heinsius,  Nicdaus,  his  boundless  admir- 
ation of  queen  Christina  of  Sweden 
ii.  214. 

Helyot's  **  Histoire  des  ordres  Monas- 
tiques,"  reference  to,  i.  131  («.);  ii.  51 
(n.) 

Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  Henry 
TV.  of  France,  queen  of  Charles  I.  of 
England,  ii.  106,  152. 


Henriquei,  Jenilt,  censuret  the  doctrine 
of   Molina  req)ecting  piedesthiatira 
-  and  free  will,  ii.  588. 

Henry  I.  de  Bourbon,  prince  of  Cond^, 
son  of  Louis  de  Bourbon,  and  eousin 
of  Henry  IV.,  is  exoommnnicated,  to- 
gether with  his  cousin,  bj  Sixtua  V., 
i.  483,  522  (n.),  634. 

Henry  II.  de  Bourbon,  son  of  Heniy  I. 
of  the  same  name,  Clement  VIH.  re- 
quires him  to  be  educated  in  the  Bo. 
man  Catholic  fiiith,  i.  555, 

Henry  II.  of  France,  marriea  Catherine 
Medici,  i.  95 ;  is  reoommendcd  by 
Paul  III.  to  make  peace  with  Eng- 
land, 195  ;  adopta  lus  father's  anti- 
Austrian  policy ;  ahaadons  hia  war 
with  Elngland;  concludes  a  treaty  with 
Octavlus  Famese,  203;  Paul  IV. 
leagues  with,  211;  his  court,  213;  his 
letter  to  the  duke  of  Goiie ;  his  diffi- 
culties, 219. 

Heniy  III.  of  France;  duke  of  Anjoo, 
vanquishes  the  Huguenots,  L  428; 
Charles  IX.'s  jealousy  of,  433;  s 
stanch  Romanist,  481 ;  makes  and 
declares  the  cause  of  the  league  hii 
own,  483,  et  seq„  489;  flees  from  Pa- 
ris, 486  ;  prohibits  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion, 487 ;  causes  the  duke  of  Goae 
and  the  cardinal  to  be  assasunated, 
496,  497 ;  murdered  by  James  Cle- 
ment, 498;  allusions  to,  513,  518; 
had  been  excommunicated  by  Sixtus 
v.,  522  (».) 

Henry  TV,  of  Franco,  formerly  king  of 
Navarre,  heir  presumptive  to  the 
throne,  i.  482  ;  is  excommunicated  by 
SixtusV.,  483,  498,  513,  516.521. 
522,  (n.) ;  ascends  the  throne  a  Pro- 
tcstant,  498,  514  ;  highly  esteemed 
for  his  virtues  and  talents,  514,  516, 
524 ;  Sixtus  V.  changes  his  senti- 
ments in  regard  to,  524,  et  seq, ;  gaini 
the  battle  of  Ivry,  and  lays  siege  to 
Paris,  528;  is  importuned  to  resume 
Romanism ;  receives  absolution  from 
Clement  VIII.,  544- 558:  returns  to  the 
bosom  of  the  church,  549,  et  seq.,  653; 
re-enters  Paris  amidst  the  amaraa- 
tions  of  the  people,  552;  John  Chaste! 
attempts  to  assassinate  him,  553 ;  is 
crowned  and  anointed  at  Chartres; 
expels  the  Jesuits  from  France.  56i ; 
assists  the  pope  iu  his  conquest  of 
Ferrara,  569 ;  re-captures  Amienfl 
from  the  Spaniards,  576  ;  publishes 
the  edict  of  Nantes,  592  ;  recalls  the 
Jesuits,  593;  his  queen,  Mary  de*  Me- 
dici, niece  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tus- 
cany, 604,  ii.  54,  55,  65  ;  his  favour 
for  the  Jesuits,  630  ;  aUusions  to,  634, 
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ii.  At,  48, 05 ;  pocaliarpontion  of,  49, 
5^>. 

Henry  III.,  emperor  of  Germany,  his 
memorable  power,  rictories  and  claims, 
i.  20, 2*1 ;  shows  the  greatest  liberality 
towards  the  chnrch ;  keenly  asserts 
the  right  of  inrestitmfe,  37;  nissjrnod 
at  Sutri  deposes  the  popes ;  appoints 
ibnr  German  ecclesiastics  in  succession 
to  the  pi^»al  chair ;  promotes  the  re- 
fomations  of  his  papal  nominees ; 
takes  no  offsnce  at  the  pretensions  of 
pope  Leo  IX.,  28 ;  arrogates  to  him- 
Belf  pre-«ninent  authority  over  all 
Europe ;  rules  with  unbounded  influ- 
ence over  Christendom  by  means  of 
the  pope,  29  ;  allusion  to,  ii.  317. 

Henry  IV.,  emperor  of  Germany,  dis- 
tracted state  of  the  kingdom  during 
the  minority  of ;  the  German  princes 
and  nobles  revolt  from,  i.  30  ;  his  let- 
ter to  Gregory  quoted,  31  (n.) ;  north- 
em  Germany  rcbelB  against,  102. 

Henry  III.,  king  of  England,  his  power 
and  that  of  his  barons  contrasted,  i.  81. 

Henry  VII.  enjoys  the  right  of  nomina- 
tion to  episcopal  sees;  appropriates 
one-half  of  the  annates,  i.  40;  aillusion 
to,  495. 

Henry  VIII.,  suppression  of  monasteries 
in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  i.  40  ; 
his  hostility  to  Luther ;  his  political 
differences  with  the  Roman  see ; 
threatens  the  pope  with  church  re- 
form ;  aids  him  in  his  adversity ;  ap- 
plies for  a  divorce  from  his  queen,  i. 
99  ;  his  open  quarrel  with  the  Roman 
Dontiff;  a  stanch  Papist,  100,  102; 
nis  measures  promote  the  diffusion  of 
Protestantism  in  England,  102;  head 
of  the  church  of  England,  111. 

Heresy,  so  called  by  the  popes,  often 
God's  own  truth,  i.  38  (n.)  ;  simony 
regarded  by  Contarini  as  a  species  ot, 
113,  114  ;  Protestant  doctrines  re- 
garded by  the  Papists  as,  91,  112 
(n.);  persecution  of  suspected,  157  ct 
uq.,  272  ;  men  accused  of,  to  gratify 
revenge,  150 ;  in  the  Netherlands, 
416  ;  extirpation  of,  483. 

Hermes  Trismegistus,  i.  358. 

Hermits,  monkish,  reforms  introduced 
fay,  i.  131 ;  Loyola  clothes  himself  in 
the  rough  woollen  vesture  of  the,  139. 

Hesse,  the  principles  of  the  reformation 
spread  to,  i.  86  ;  Philip,  Umdgrave  of, 
97.  98,  117,  121  ;  WDliam  IV.  of, 
476  ;  prince  Frederick  of,  ii.  223. 

Uezius,  a  Hollander,  one  of  Adrian  VI. 's 
officials,  i.  80. 

Hierarchy,  Roman,  its  gradual  inde- 
pendence ;  its  relation  to  the  German 


emperors,  i.  25 ;  state  of  the,  under 
Sixtus  v.,  502. 

Hikry,  St.,  legend  of,  i.  20. 

EUldeaheim,  the  bishopric  of,  possessed 
by  prince  Ernest,  L  459 ;  Jesuits  in, 
460. 

"  Histoire  des  Conclaves,"  quoted,  1. 
536  (n.) 

Holland,  William  of  Nassau,  prince  of 
Orange,  i.  415,  425,  427,  428,  443, 
446,  451,  452  ;  duke  of  Alva,  417  ; 
execution  of  counts  Egmont  and 
Horn,  418  ;  successful  resistance  to 
Alva  in,  425  ;  the  Seven  United  Pro- 
vinces of;  the  reformed  church  of, 
427  ;  war  between  the  States  General 
and  Don  John  of  Austria,  447 ;  the 
Belgian  Protestants  seek  an  asylum 
in,  473 ;  progress  of  Roman  Catholi- 
cism in,  u.  85;  power  and  opulence  of 
the  Dutch,  152. 

Holofemes,  murder  of,  by  Judith ;  allu- 
sion to,  i.  401. 

Holy  Ghost,  i.  Ill,  151,  154,  156; 
blasphemous  jest  regarding  the,  244. 

"  Hope,"  opinions  in  regard  to  religious, 
i.  152. 

Horn,  count,  executed,  i.  418. 

Hosius,  cardinal,  bishop  of  Ermeland, 
founds  a  Jesuit  college,  i.  432,  ii.  6. 

House,  the  Holy,  or  sanctuary  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  called  '*  La  Santa  Casa," 
at  Loretto,  i.  332,  518,  ii.  225. 

Huguenots,  the,  i.  275,  387,  301  ;  re- 
action  against,  and  why,  419,  422, 
426  ;  savage  massacre  of,  on  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's day,  24th  August,  1572, 
424,  479,  481 ;  brave  defence  made  by, 
426;  constitution  of,  republican,  ii.  60. 

Human  mind,  direction  of  the,  in  the 
early  part  of  16th  century,  i.  54  ;  en- 
largement of  the,  attributed  by  the 
author  to  an  inadequate  cause,  55 
(n.) ;  contrasts  as  to  its  development 
in  Italy  and  Germany,  66. 

Human  race,  ideas  as  to  the  perfectibility 
ofthe,  i.  33(i».) 

Home,  David,  historian,  quoted  as  to  the 
character  and  opinions  of  Leo  X.  i.  74 
(n.) 

Humiliate,  order  of  the,  i.  270. 

Hund,  Wiguleus,  chancellor,  favours  the 
recall  ofthe  Jesuits,  i.  396. 

Hungary,  obedience  of  the  bishops  of,  to 
the  pope  of  Rome,  i.  37;  invaded  by 
the  Turks,  77,  78.  87,  217.  274,  597; 
the  Protestants  of,  90,  381;  decline  of 
popery  in,  396;  progress  of  Romanism 
in,  ii.  33.  40. 

IHuss,  John,  martyr,  ii.  73. 
Hyacinth,  an  able  Capuchin  friar,  ii. 
79. 
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Iceland,  Protestantism  ascendant  in,  i. 
380. 

Iconoclastic  controreniy,  the,  commotions 
caused  by,  i.  10;  the  iconoclasts  yio- 
lently  opposed  by  the  po^ie,  23  (n.); 
losses  caused  by,  25  (n.) 

Idolatry,  extinction  of,  i.  15;  of  the  In- 
dians, ii.  93  (n.) 

Illuminati,  the,  or  alumbrados  of  Spain, 
1.  142;  their  spiritual  mysticism,  142, 
143. 

Imbixe  and  RyhoTe,  Protestant  ring- 
leaders, attempt  to  found  a  republic 
at  Ghent,  i.  445. 

Imola,  Sixtus  IV.  makes  his  nephew  lord 
of.  i.  45. 

Improvisatores,  Latin,  patronized  ly 
Leo  X.,  i.  56. 

Index  of  prohibited  books  is  drawn  up, 
by  order  of  Albert,  duko  of  Bararia,  i. 
405. 

Indies,  East,  Francb  Xavicr's  mission 
to,  i.  163,  ii.  68,  94  ;  diffusion  of  Ro- 
manism oyer,  ii.  93.  See  Xavier; 
Ricci ;  Valignano  ;  China;  Japan  ; 
and  Jesuits. 

Indulgences,  product  of  the  sale  of,  i.  40, 
52,  54,  205;  the  reformation  may  be 
said  to  have  originated  in  the  violent 
shock  which  Luther's  religious  feelings 
received  from  the  sale  of,  06,  67. 

Ingoldstadt,  Romanists  in,  i.  385,  309, 
€t  seq. :  Jesuits  in,  175,  395,  396 ; 
University  of,  396,  399,  473;  diet  held 
at,  in  1663,  403 ;  St.  WUibald,  the 
first  bishop  of,  396. 

Innocent  in.  (cardinal  Lotharius),  pope, 
expressly  referred  to  by  Paul  V.,  i. 
621. 

Innocent  VIII.,  cardinal  Giovanni  Bat- 
tista  Cibo;  letter  of  Lorenzo  Medici 
to,  i.  43;  twice  pledges  the  papal  tiara, 
296. 

Innocent  IX.,  John  Anthony  Fachinetto, 
of  Bologna,  elected  pope  ;  befriends 
the  league,  i.  536;  his  death,  537. 

Innocent  X.,  cardinal  Giovanni  Battista 
Panifili  elected  pope,  ii.  182;  his  pro- 
ceedings against  the  Barberini,  183, 
184;  his  esteem  for  his  sister-in-law 
Donna  Olympia  Maidalchina,  of  Vi- 
tcrbo ;  great  deference  paid  to  her ; 
causes  the  property  of  the  Barberini 
to  be  confiscated,  184;  his  nephew  Don 
Camillo  marries  Donna  Olympia  Al- 
dobrandino,  the  richest  heiress  in 
Rome ;  family  altercations,  185 ;  his 
character;  takes  Castro  from  the  duke 
of  Parma,  180,  187;  elevates  his  rela- 
tive, Don  Camillo  Astalli,  to  the  dig- 
nity of  cardinal-nephew,  187;  broils  m 


consequence,  which  cease  only  with  hi^ 
life,  189;  architectural  improvement^^ 
by,  206 ;  regulates  the  monasteries,^ 
242;  allusions  to,  198,  237. 

Innocent  XI.,  cardinal  Benedetto  Odes — 
oalchi,  of  Como,  elected  pope  in  1676^ 
ii.  273;  his  good  character;  a  financial 
reformer;  resists  the  attacks  of  Louis' 
XIV.,  274;  disapproves  the  king's, 
persecution  of  the  Huguenots ;  pro> 
nounces  church  censures  on  LonisV 
ambassador;  and,  in  return,  the  kin^ 
causes  the  nuncio  to  be  imprisoned  in. 
St.  Olon,  276,  277;  supports  i^ustria. 
in  the  Turkish  war;  privy*  in  aomo 
measure,  to  the  designs  of  William  III . 
against  James  II.  of  England,  278; 
his  firmness  causes  tiie  French  ambas- 
sador to  abandon   the  chum  to  the 
right  of  asylum;  his  death  in  1680, 
279;  his  "Life,"  by  Bonamici,  276  (a.) 

Innocent  XII.,  Anthony  Pignatelli, 
elected  pope;  rejects  the  form^as  pro- 
posed to  him  by  the  French  clergy,  ii. 
280;  Louis  XIV.'s  letter  to,  281,313; 
is  reconciled  with  France,  282. 

Inquisition,  the  Spanish,  i.  32,  33,  40, 
156-162,  272,  391,  392,  581, 589;  the 
old  Dominican,  156;  a  supreme  court 
of  inquisition  established  at  Rome; 
cardinals  appointed  inquisitors  there, 
157,  323;  judicial  authority  of,  157, 
237,  ib.  (n.);  severe  rules  of,  157, 158  ; 
persecutions  of,  158,  159  ;  literature 
subjected  to  strict  censorship  by;  index 
of  prohibited  books  adopted  by,  160; 
persecution  by  the  Romish,  under  Pius 
V.  and  others,  267,  268,  272,  323, 
392 ;  in  the  Netherlands,  415,  416 : 
Gaetano  is  instructed  by  Sixtus  V.  to 
introduce  it  into  France,  500. 

Inquisitors,  "  Compendium  '*  of  the, 
noticed,  i.  108(n.),  110  (n.),  112(n.)» 
161  (n.) 

Inspruck,  the  Jesuits  settle  at,  by  the 
desire  of  the  emperor's  daughter,  i. 
398. 

"  Instructio  data  Csesari"  of  cardinal 
Campeggi,  for  the  extirpation  of  tho 
Protestants,  presented  to  Charl^  V. 
at  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  in  1530,  but 
not  acted  upon,  i.  89,  90. 

Ireland,  rebellions  in,  i,  312;  the  popula- 
tion of  adhere  to  popery,  392,  436; 
Gregory  XITT.  sends  an  expedition 
against,  437,  et  scq.;  insurrection  of 
Gcraldine  and  the  earl  of  Desmond 
against  the  Protestants  of,  438;  trica 
in  vain  to  get  from  under  the  dominion 
of  the  English  puritans,  and  to  organize 
itself  as  a  Roman  Catholic  country ; 
its  entire  subjection,  ii.  152,  153. 
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>nhjp  of  ill  Egypt  deified  the 
en  of  nfttare"  at  Rome,  a  mean- 
■  idolatry,  i.  12. 
language  improved  by  Bembo ; 
r;  tragedies;  didactic  poems,  i. 
omedies,  61 ;  its  flexibility  and 

y.57. 

le  Swiss  are  defeated  at  Marig- 
U  68;  Leo  X.  concludes  a  treaty 
•he  emperor,  Charles  Y.,  against 
"rench,  72,  82  ;  the  allies  wrest 

from  the  French,  under  Francis 
,  82;  a  strong  feeling  of  nation- 
arises,  from  the  superiority  of 
alians  in  literature  and  the  fine 
iiey  aro  disgusted  with  the  arro- 

and  avarice  of  the  Spaniards, 
[Element  YII.  attempts  to  gain 
Pescara,  Charles  V.'s  famous 
J,  but  fails,  84;  enters  rigorously 
rar  with  the  emperor,  84,  85  ;  a 
ody  of  Lutheran  reformers  cross 
[ps  to  punish  the  pope  for  his 
f  to  the  emperor,  86,  87;  Rome 
ened  with  destruction  ;  the  im- 
ists  everywhero  victorious;  great 
Ities  of  the  pope's  position  ;  the 
ial  army  enters   Rome  in  tri- 

87;  Fronch  renounce  all  claim 
\ ;  unbounded  authority  of  tho 
or  in;  Charles  V.  reinstates  the 
i  family  in  Florence;  loses  its 
al  indei)endence,  89  ;  traces  of 
itantism  in,  102;  analogies  of 
itantism  in,  104;  literary  asso- 
is  of,  104-107,  160;  their  reli- 
iomplcxion,  104-106;  new  reli- 
orders  in,  129-136;  Protestant 
of  the  gospel  spread  over  a  great 
r,  107,  HO.  112;  calumnies  cir- 
1  in  respecting  Contarini;  a  new 
Df  priesthood  arises  in;  attempts 
ovate  monachism  in,  129;  cha- 
I  institutions  of,  135;  persecu- 
ry  the  inquisition  in,  159,  162; 
us  opinions  extinguished  in«  161, 
extraordinary  success  of  the  or- 
Jesuits  in,  162,  163;  fiUed  with 
itents,  202;  comparison  of  Ger- 
jfinclpalities  with  Italian  ;  no 
CO  of  provincial  jurisdiction  in, 
peculiar  productions  and  com* 

of  the  various  cities  of,  280, 
f  »eq. ;  valiant  soldiers  of,  281; 
111  families  of  Guclphs  and  Gib- 
,  286;  the  poverty  and  ambition 

landward  barons,  287»  314; 
of  banditti  appear  in  the  pro- 
of, 317;  the  Roman  court  ever 
ful  to  maintain,  in  full  integrity, 
dtensions  and  claims  throughout 

609,  ii.  285;  founding  of  new 


families  in,  ii.  164-172;  war  of  Castro, 
172-181;  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment of  France  become  masters  of 
Italy  by  the  campaign  of  1796,  309. 
See  the  names  of  the  different  popes; 
of  the  various  cities  of  Italy;  Romagna; 
Catholicism,  Roman  ;  Francis  I.;  and 
Charles  v.,  for  more  minute  references 
to  the  affairs  of  Italy. 
"  Itinerarium  Adriani,"  by  Ortix,  i.  76 
(».)»  79  (n.) 


Jacobins,  the,  (Dominicans)  protected  by 
the  Spaniards,  i.  595  (n.) 

James  I.,  accession  and  reign  of,  ii.  57, 
59,  79,  86  ;  his  daughter  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Frederick,  count  palatine,  62, 
74  ;  at  first  has  a  leaning  to  Pro- 
testantism, but  subsequently  changes 
his  opinions,  87;  his  policy,  88,  et  seq.; 
his  son  Charles,  prince  of  Wales,  goes 
to  Spain  to  obtain  the  infanta  Maria 
in  marriage,  89;  articles  of  agreement 
in  reference  to  this  match,  90,  91,  ei 
teq, 

James  II.  is  dethroned,  by  reason  of  his 
arbitrary  acts,  and  the  strong  parti- 
ality he  showed  to  Roman  Catholics ; 
his  Bon-in-law,  William  III.,  and 
Mary,  princess  of  Orange,  ascend  the 
throne,  called  thereto  by  the  nearly 
unanimous  voice  of  the  nation,  ii.  278, 
ib.  (n.) 

Janissaries,  college  of,  erected  by  Sixtus 
IV.  in  his  pecuniary  embarrassments, 
i.  296. 

Janse,  Cornelius,  professor  at  Louvain, 
and  bishop  of  Ypres,  founder  of  tho 
Jansenists,  ii.  254 ;  is  looked  upon  as 
another  John  the  Baptist ;  his  death 
in  1643,  257 ;  his  book  "Augus- 
tinus"  displeasing  to  Urban  YIII., 
262 ;  styl^  the  Augustine  of  Yprcs, 
275  (n.) 

Jansenists,  the,  a  religious  sect,  ii.  253- 
259;  Jansenius's  work  named  *<Augus- 
tmus,"  and  its  doctrines,  254,  et  seq.; 
Gerberon'i  "  History  of  Jansenism," 
257  (n.);  Port-royal  des  Champs,  and 
its  literary  society,  259;  they  translate 
the  Scriptures ;  produce  many  valu- 
able school  books,  260,  261;  the  bull 
"Unigenitus  "  published  against  them 
by  Clement  XI.,  292;  progress  of  their 
doctrines  over  Europe,  293. 

Japan,  Francis  Xavier  visits,  ii.  94; 
numerous  Christian  churches  founded 
by  pdre  Valignano,  and  his  success  in 
making  converts;  Jesuits  persecuted 
in,  98. 
Jaureguy,  a  Biscayan,  attempts  tho  life 
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of  William,  prince  of  Orange,  i. 
245. 

Jay,  Le,  Jesuit,  i.  160,  395. 

Jeremiah,  don,  a  Theatine,  i.  222. 

Jeronymites,  the,  a  religious  brotherhood; 
their  study  of  classiod  learning,  i.  65. 

Jerusalem,  the  holy  sepulchre  at,  i.  61 
517,  518;  Loyola  yisits,  in  the  hope  of 
confirming  belieyers  and  of  converting 
infidels;  is,  however,  prevented  from 
settling  there,  by  the  express  inter- 
ference of  the  authorities,  142. 

Jesuits,  the,  history  of  Ignatius  Loyola, 
founder  of,  i.  136,  et  seq.;  **  Chronioon 
breve"  of,  143  (n.);  their  order  styled 
the  "  Company  of  Jesus,''  147;  their 
strict  obedience  to  the  pope,  147,  164; 
their  order  sanctioned  by  that  pontiff, 
147;  elect  Ignatius  as  their  general; 
their  society  organized  as  reguuur  der- 
T^\  difference  between  the  Tfaeatines, 
Bornabitcs,  and,  148,  ib.  (n.);  dedicate 
themselves  to  preaching,  confessing, 
and  instruction  of  youth,  148,  149, 
165,  170 ;  causes  of  their  influence, 
149,  165;  their  extensive  and  effective 
missionary  labours,  163, 164, 174,  479; 
gradual  completion  of  the  Jesuit  insti- 
tute, 162,  et  seq.,  453,  454;  college 
founded  at  Venice;  Jesuits  of  Spain, 

163,  174.  273,  454;  of  France,  164, 
174,  420,  479  ;   of  the  Notherianda, 

164,  175,  439,  444,  463;  of  Portugal, 
164,  174;  of  Germany,  164,  394,  et 
seq.;  460,  462;  of  Italy,  174;  consti- 
tution of,  164,  166  (n.)  et  seq.;  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Jesuit  institute,  163  ; 
their  book  of  laws,  and  their  manner 
of  granting  absolution,  &c.,  171,  ii. 
251;  Jesuitism  contrasted  with  Pro- 
testantism; spiritual  warriors,  173; 
wide  diffusion  of,  at  the  time  of  Loy- 
ola's death,  174,  310,  399  ;  classical 
schools  of;  description  of,  401;  Eng- 
lish college  of,  at  Rome,  439  ;  assas- 
sination encouraged  by  some  of  the, 
452,  554 ;  queen  Elizabeth's  severe 
laws  against,  490,  et  seq.;  their  theory 
of  government,  506;  their  doctrine  as 
to  the  supremacy  of  the  church  over 
the  state,  503,  et  seq.,  513,  619  ;  are 
ordered,  by  Henry  IV.,  to  quit  France, 
554;  commotions  amongst  the,  575- 
595;  Everard  Mercurianus,  a  nominee 
of  the  pope,  elected  general;  his  feeble 
character,  578;  Claud  Aquaviva  ob- 
tains the  generalship  of  the  order,  578, 
et  seq.,  585;  suggestions  of  Philip  of 
Spain  for  their  regulation  adopted  by 
Clement  VIII.,  584,  585;  "  Order  of 
study"  of,  686;  national  opposition  to, 
both  in  Franco  and  Spain,  5B^  •,  aT<b 


re-established  in  France  by  Henry 
IV.,  593,  630;  their  qoarreb  with  tlie 
Dominicans,  589.   594;    ordered  by 
Paul  V.  to  quit  Venice.  623 ;  the  Ve- 
netians refuse  to  re-admit,  626 ;  de- 
cision of  their  controTeny  with  the 
Dominicans,  629-631;  of  Poland,  Li- 
vonia, and  Lithuania,  ii.  4,  26';  oT* 
Switscriand,  45;  visit  Christina,  of 
Sweden,with  the  viewof  oonvertinff  her 
to  Romanism,  220-222;  sUte  of  Je- 
suitism in  the  middle  of  17th  century, 
244-253;  principles  observed  by  ihaiL 
in  confefiuon  and  absolution,  dee.,  251, 
et  seq.;  their  doctrine  of  probability 
highly  dangerous,  352 ;  are  the  maia 
bmwark  ox  ultramontane  priiiei{deB, 
294;  suppression  of  the  oraer,  295- 
805  ;  restored  by  Pius  VTI. ;  recalled 
to  Spain,  320  ;  re-expelled,  321;  their 
immense  and  almost  univenal  influ- 
ence, 325,  "  History  of  the  Jesuits," 
by  Juveneius,  94  (i».);  bj  Cordara,99 
(n.);  by  Orlandinus,  i.  145  (n.),  153 
(n.),  162  (n.);  170  (m.);  by  Saochinns, 
174  (n.),  578  (n),  581  (n.),  583  (n.) 

Jews,  monotheism  oif ;  separated  firom  all 
others  by  a  peculiar  ritual  code,  i.  IS; 
one  tribe  of,  charged  with  the  admlni- 
stration  of  spiritual  thinffs,  16 ;  burnt 
in  their  synagogues  by  the  Crusaders, 
33  ;  reference  to  their  presence  in  An' 
cona,  as  traders,  280. 

John,  St.,  the  gospel  of,  expounded  by 
Lainez,  for  the  edification  of  theVene* 
tian  nobility,  i.  163. 

John  XXIII.  (cardinal  Cossa),  pope,  i. 
371. 

John  of  Austria,  don,  his  victory  over 
the  Turks  at  Lepanto,  i.  275  ;  is  sent 
by  Philip  II.  to  the  Netherlands,  437; 
Gregory  XIII.  wishes  him  to  invade 
England,  437  ;  was,  in  reality,  tho 
founder  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands, 
446. 

John  David,  zealous  Jesuit,  parish  priest 
of  Courtray,  i.  454. 

Joseph,  pdre,  a  Capuchin  friar,  the  tmsty 
friend  of  Richelieu,  ii.  142. 

Joseph  II.,  emperor  of  Germany,  his  en- 
croachments on  papal  power;  his  in- 
terview with  Pius  VI.  at  Vienna,  in 
1782,  ii.  306-307;  allusion  to.  324. 

Jovius,  the  introduction  to  his  "History" 
much  admired  by  Leo  X.,  i.  56 ;  so 
elegant  annalist,  77  (n.) 

Joyeuse,  Henry,  cardinal,  a  Capuchin, 
1.  480;  ambassador  from  France  to 
Venice,  625,  626,  628. 

Judith,  her  murder  of  Holofemes  al- 
luded to;  and  commended  by  tho  JosU' 
\^  «A  worthy  of  imitation,  i.  491. 
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religious  disaensioiu  in,  ii.  43 ; 

by  the  Spaniards  from  the 
t,  66. 

[.,  pope  Giuliano  deUa  Rovere, 
If  d*  Sixtus  IV.;  his  ambitious 
locea^ful  policy,  i.  44 ;  nepotism 
8  pacific  arts  ;  may  be  regarded 
)  founder  of  the  papal  states  ; 

possession  of  Ceesar  Borgia's 
om,  and  keeps  the  barons  in 
,  49  ;  seizes  on  Peruc^ia  and  Bo- 

and  deprives  the  Venetians  of 
a-coasts  of  the  papal  states,  50, 
is  debaucheries  and  indomitable 

50;  his  victories  ;  his  wise  and 
le  policy;  Machiaycl's  character 
;  causes  part  of  the  old  church 
,  Peter,  at  Rome,  to  be  pulled 

and  lays  the  foundation  stone  of 
ew,  61,  344;  his  alliance  with 

and  Switzerland,  68  ;  quarrels 
Louis  XII.,  72  ;  establishes  a 
3  of  141  presidents  of  the  com 

his  policy,  297  ;  restores  the 
in  palace;  constructs  the  Loggie, 
Imirably  designed  work,  344 ; 
in  to  the  revenues  of  the  church, 
I  his  pontificate,  303. 
II.,  pope,  (cardinal  Giocci)  con- 
;he  Jesuit  institute,  and  Loyola's 
rity,  i.  167 ;  cardinal  Monte 
d  as,  201  ;  adheres  to  Charles 
\S  ;  goes  to  war  with  the  French, 
)2;  submits  to  a  truce;  his  an- 
I  and  difficulties  ;  his  complaints 
it  the  Spanish  bishops,  204;  re- 
4>  his  magnificent  villa  in  front 

Porta  del  Populo  ;  his  kindness 
I  relatives;  his  hospitality,  205; 
ath  in  1555,  206;  allusion  to  his 
ing  taxes  on  flour,  &c.,  303. 
.tion,  the  doctrine  of,  originates 
*eat  Protestant  movement ;  co- 
dm  by  numerous  men  of  note 
>  Roman  Catholic  church,  i.  106, 
123,  124,  152 ;  discussion  of, 
I  a  great  revolution  in  society, 
Contarini's  treatise  on,  153  (n.) ; 
»n8  of  the  council  of  Trent  on, 
it  seq. 
n,  Pandects  of,  discovered,  i.  36 

a  Marino,  Venetian  ambassador, 
ance,  i.  97,  ib.  (n.),  120,  127. 
us,  "  History  of  the  Society  of 
,"  by,  i.  583  (n.),  623  (n.),  ii.  04 


K 
the  peace  of,  advantageous  to  the 
of  Protestantism,  i.  98. 
heim,  abbot  of,  urgently  presses 


claims  against  the  ducal  house  of 
Wiirtemberg,  ii.  111. 

Kammergericht,  (imperial  court  of  judi- 
cature and  appeal),  injunction  to  the, 
i.  98  ;  presidents  and  assessors  of  the, 
476,  ib.  (n.);  efficiency  of ;  injury  done 
to,  from  the  ceasing  of  the  annual  visi- 
tations of  the  estates,  478  ib.  (n.);  its 
Roman  Catholic  complexion  towards 
the  close  of  16th  century,  ii.  34. 

Kempten,  abbot  of,  with  six  other  spi- 
ritual lords,  league  with  Maximilian 
I.  of  Bavaria,  for  their  mutual  defence, 
ii.  41. 

Khevenhiller,  "Annales  Ferdlnandei," 
by,  ii.  121. 

Konopat,  House  of,  apostatise  from  the 
reformed  religion,  and  embrace  Jesu- 
itism; their  injurious  influence  in  the 
seduction  of  others,  ii.  7. 

Koster,  Francis,  Jesuit,  his  success  in 
teaching  astronomy  at  Cologne,  i.  399. 

Kostka,  House  of,  apostatize  from  Pro- 
testantism, and  draw  many  after  them, 
u.  7. 


Labarum,  the,  on  the  coins  of  Constan- 
tine,  i.  16. 

Ladislas  IV.,  or  Vladislav,  or  Jagellon,  a 
Pagan  prince,  grand  duke  of  Lithu- 
ania, Ao.,  obtains  the  throne  of  Poland 
by  manring  Hedvigo  or  Hcduvige, 
queen  of  Poland,  and  daughter  of 
Louis,  king  of  Hungary,  who  converte 
him  to  Christianity;  the  first  of  the 
Jagellons  or  Yaguellons ;  his  long  and 
brmiant  reign  of  48  yean ;  dies  in 
1434,  aeed  84.  and  is  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Ladislas  V.,  ii.  5  (n.),  6  (n.) 

Lsetus,  Julius  Pomponius  (Peter  of  Ca- 
labria), 1. 178;  misery  of  his  last  days, 
ib.  (».) 

Lainei,  studies  at  ParU  with  Loyola  and 
others,  L  145;  takes  an  active  part  at 
the  council  of  Trent,  153,  154  ;  ex- 
pounds St.  John's  gospel  to  the  nobi- 
lity of  Venice;  assists  in  founding  a 
Jesuit  college,  163  ;  his  notions  of  a 
proper  system  of  education,  399  ;  is 
suspected  by  the  Spanish  inquisition, 
585  (n.) 

Lalaing,  count  de,  passes  over  into  the 
pay  of  Philip  II.,  i.  448. 

Luubertini,  cardinal  Prospero,  after- 
wards Benedict  XIV.,  ii.  287. 

Lamormain,  lo  pdre,  Jesuit,  ii.  148. 

Landi,  the  *'  Qiuestiones  Forcianse"  of, 
referred  to  with  approbation,  i.  281  (n.) 

Landriano,  pope  Gregoiy  XIV.*s  legate 
to  France,  i.  534. 

Landsbeig,  league  of,  i.  475;  ii.  43. 
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Langnages,  national,  rise  into  Importance 
in  Europe,  i.  34 ;  the  vcmacular,  ac- 
quire a  generally  sanctioned  form  ;  a 
desire  to  imitate  the  ancients  in  the 
yemacular,  prevails,  57.  See  Ancients, 
classical  works  of.^ 

I^nguedoc,  Capuchins  in,  li.  83. 

Laocoon,  antique  statue  of,  i.  61. 

Lapland,  Protestant  preachers  in,  i.  380. 

Lateran,  the  palace  of,  built  by  Sixtus  V. 
on  the  site  of  the  papal  patriarchium, 
1.351;  ii.  206. 

Latin  classical  authors,  study  of  the,  by 
the  Arabians  and  Italians  of  15th 
century,  i.  65,  56;  the  Italians  highly 
excel  in  Latin  composition,  50,  57  ; 
general  use  of  this  language  in  educa- 
tion, 57.     See  Languages,  national 

Lauenburg,  Henry,  duke  of  Saxe*Lauen- 
burg,  i.  385,  420,  461;  hu  death,  458. 

La  Chaise,  Jesuit,  and  confessor  to  Louis 
XIV.;  in  alliance  with  Harlay,  arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  directs  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  crown  against  the  po|)cdom, 
u.  291. 

Lavallette,  father,  Jesuit,  becomes  in- 
volyed  in  unfortunate  commercial 
speculations,  ii.296;  the  "Society"  are 
adjudged  liable  to  discharge  ms  en- 
gagements, 298. 

Lavardin,  marquis  of,  his  tractate  re- 
specting his  embassy  to  Rome  and 
quarrel  with  the  Roman  jwntifF  re- 
ferred to  with  approval,  ii.  277  (n.) 

League,  the  French  Roman  Catholic,  i. 
270,  312,  479-487;  league  of  the  Six- 
teen at  Paris,  and  otlier  cities  of 
France,  480,  534  (n.),  547;  the  assas- 
sination of  Henry,  duke  of  Guise,  by 
order  of  Henry  III.  of  France,  causes 
the  league  assume  a  more  hostile  at- 
titude, 496 ;  in  alliance  with  Philip 
IT.  and  pope  Sixtus  V.,  it  resolves  to 
resist  Henry  IV.'s  assumption  of  the 
royal  name,  498,  627;  Gregory  XIV. 
declares  in  favour  of  the,  534 ;  in 
January,  1593,  as  many  of  the  states- 
general  of  France  as  belonged  to  the 
league  party  meet  for  the  election  of  a 
king,  to  the  exclusion  of  Henry  of 
Navarre,  540  ;  the  leaguers,  however, 
soon  go  over  to  the  king's  cause,  552; 
some  of  the  chief  leaguers  quit  Paris 
along  with  the  Spanish  troops,  others 
are  formally  banished,  553  ;  the  ad- 
herents of,  are  promoted  by  the  Roman 
curia,  in  preference  to  those  who  had 
always  been  faithful  to  king  Henry, 
576. 

Lcbret's  "  History  of  the  bull  In  Coena 
Domini;*  i'l.  300  (n.) 

Legates  and  nuncios,  dignity  of  popish. 


i.  31,  40,  89,  117, 150, 151,  244, 349, 
280,  287,  487,  488,  497.  513,  534, 
546;  ii.  112,  et  pasfim. 

Lcipsio,  battle  of,  gained  by  Gostavus 
Adolphus  over  Tilly,  the  oommander 
of  the  Imperial  anny,  Sept.,  1631;  IL 
144. 

Lentaillcur,  John,  abbot  of  Anchin, 
founds  and  endows  a  college  of  Jesuits, 
i.  444. 

Loo  III.,  styled  Isaurieus,  or  the  JsM' 
rian,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  let- 
ter of  Gregory  II.  to,  L  22,  23. 

Leo  III.,  pope,  is  rescued  from  (^poring 
factions  by  Charlemagne,  L  84; 
crowns  the  latter  as  emperor  of  the 
West,  on  Christmas-day,  A.D.  800. 
24 ;  becomes  a  member  of  the  Fnuik- 
ish  empire;  ceases  to  be  acknoidedged 
by  the  east,  25. 

Leo  IX.,  pope,  holds  a  synod  at  Rheims, 
in  defiance  of  the  French  king ;  ap- 
points and  deposes  French  bidiops; 
declares  solenmly  that  the  pope  is  sola 
head  of  the  universal  church,  L  28. 

Loo  X.  pope  (Giovanni  de*  Hediei)  le- 
cond  son  of  Lorenxo  de*  Mediei,  L  69; 
concordat  between  Francis  I.  and  this 
pope,  38;  its  consequences;  conoessioos 
to  the  kingly  power  by,  39,  41 ;  study 
of  the  ancient  classics  patronised  by, 
56,  57,  61 ;  dispute  as  to  the  claim 
he  had  to  give  his  name  to  the  age ; 
styled  the  **  Fortunate,"  61;  promotes 
a  taste  for  literature  and  the  fine  arts; 
his  mildness  and  urbanity;  his  charac- 
tor  by  Zorzi  and  Minio  :  amusements 
and  habits  of,  62;  his  court;  mode  of  life 
not  in  accordance  with  his  vocation  as 
supremo  hoad  of  the  church,  63;  is 
opposed  by  Luther  respecting  the  sale 
of  indulgences,  66;  wars  in  Italy  dur- 
ing his  pontificate  between  the  various 
Italian  states,  67,  68;  his  strength  of 
character  equal  to  the  difficulties  of 
his  position;  his  father's  opinion  of 
him;  his  conference  with  Francis  I.  at 
Bologna,  at  which  they  conclude  a 
concordat;  is  forced  to  give  up  Parma 
and  Placcntia,  69 ;  retains  his  other 
territories;  his  attack  upon  Francesco 
Maria  della  Rovere,  duke  of  Urbino, 
censurable;  his  explanation  thereof; 
conspiracy  to  poison  him,  70;  difficul- 
ties of  his  position  and  his  double- 
tongued  policy,  71 ;  allies  himself  with 
Charles  V.  against  Francis  L,  and  his 
reason  for  doing  so,  ib.  72;  finds  a  bold 
and  successful  enemy  in  Luther,  whom 
he  outlaws,  72;  concludes  a  treaty 
with  Charles  V.  for  the  recovery  of 
Milan  from  the  French,  ib.,  82;  their 
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lucceMful  against  Milan,  which 
^e-take;  his  cousin,  Julius  Mc- 
mters  Milan  Tictoriously ;  re- 
sn  Parma  and  Placentia ;  his 
'  situation,  and  political  hopes 
an;  his  imprudent  exposure  of 
rson  during  the  public  festivities, 
8  sudden  illness  and  death,  ib. 
is  last  words  to  his  servants : 
.omans'  sneering  description  of 
i ;  his  character  with  posterity,  ib. 
8  scanty  revenue,  arising  from 
odigal  expenditure  ;  his  lavish 
m  of  new  offices,  and  general 
ial  policy,  297,  et  teq. 

pope,  one  of  the  Medici,  dies  in 
weelcs  after  his  election,  i.  605. 
I.  of  Tuscany  (afterwards  II.  of 
iny);  his  church  reforms,  ii.  306. 

archduke  of  the  Tyrol,  ii.  103. 

battle  of,  i.  275. 

uke  of,  Spanish  minister,  i.  02-1, 

ftres,  a  Huguenot  chief,  i.  520  ; 

B8  a  Romanist,  ii.  82. 

mi  of  Lou  vain,  his  views  as  to 

tination  and  free  will,  1. 588  (n. ) 

revival  of,  in  the  West  of  Eu- 

ad  in  Italy,  in  15th  and  16th 

les,  i.  55-59;  literary  unions  in 

and  their  effects  on  the  arts  and 

«,  104,  et  seqi 

rade,  the,  highly  conducive  to 

isperity  of  Ancona,  i.  280. 

1,  Conversations,"  referred  to, 

in,) 

the  inhabitants  of,  open  their 

,  and  thus  expel  the  Spaniards 

leir  territories,  i.  426. 

or  Livonia,  Lutheranism  ascen- 

I,  i.  380.     See  Livonia. 

1,  earl  of,  his  speech  (May,  1825) 

;  "  Catholic  Emancipation/'  al- 

0.  u.  323(>i.) 

tris,  a  Calabrian,  his  reforma- 

the  Calendar,  i.  311. 

iversity  of,  ii.  02. 

10,  an  able  writer,  a  member  of 

>ratory  of  Divine  Love,"  i.  105; 

of,  163. 

Justus,  his  merciless  religious 

,  i.  455. 

e  of  Italy,  i.  55,  €t  tea.,  104, 

61  ;  ii.  58 ;   eminent  literary 

the  Roman  curia,  367. 

1,  the  Lutherans  of,  i.  432  ;  Je- 
^arin,  ii.  26;  Gustavus  Adol- 
>mpletely  victorious  in,  138. 
-the  Saints,"  by  Alban  Butler; 
ributes  the  authorship  of  the 
tual  Combat"  to  Lawrence 
i,  i.  133  (n.) 


Livonia,  Lutheranism  predominant  in, 
i.  380;  active  operations  of  the  Jesuits 
in,  ii.  26 ;  Gustavus  Addphus  makes 
himself  master  of  the  greater  part  of, 
138. 

LIorente(Don  Juan  Antonio),  ''History 
of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,"  by,  i.  142 
(n.),  272  ;  u.  293  (n.) 

Loggie,  the,  an  exquisitely  designed 
work,  founded  by  Julius  II.,  i.  344. 

Lombards,  the,  become  very  powerful  in 
Italy;  for  a  long  time  Anans,  i.  19 ; 
their  king  Aistulph  rebels  against  tho 
emperor,  and  advances  towaras  Rome, 
20  ;  Pimiin  the  Little  wrests  the  ex- 
archate from,  and  gives  it  to  the  popes 
of  Rome;  Charlemagne  delivers  the 
pope  from,  23. 

Lombardv,  power  of  the  Venetians  in,  i. 
43  ;  Charles  Y .  claims  the  sovereignty 
of,  71 ;  the  Spaniards  make  great 
progress  in  establishing  themselves  in, 
82,  83  ;  grand  combination  against 
Charles  V.  for  the  possession  of,  84. 

London,  the  Jesuits  Person  and  Campian 
visit  England  in  a  clandestine  manner, 
and  set  up  a  printing-press  near  Lon- 
don for  the  propagation  of  Roman 
Catholic  tenets,  i .  44  0 ;  EUlwyn  Sandys, 
bishop  of,  #1  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ; 
hiB  letter  to  Lord  Burghley,  quoted 
respecting  the  Scottish  queen,  i.  493, 
ib.  (ii.) 

Lopei,  a  Portuguese  Jew,  a  confident  of 
Sixtus  v.,  i.  341. 

Lorenzo  Medici  (the  "Magnificent");  his 
saying  in  regard  to  the  Icing  of  Naples, 
quoted ;  his  "  Life,"  by  Angiolo 
Fabnmi ;  degree  of  his  obedience  to 
the  pope,  i.  41  ;  his  letter  to  Innocent 
YIIL,  quoted ;  his  reputation  for 
wisdom,  43 ;  his  opinion  of  his  three 
sons,  Peter,  John,  and  Julian,  69. 

Lorenzo ,  St.,  manna  of,  in  high  repute, 
i.  280. 

Loreto  is  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  city  by 
Sixtus  V. ;  the  holy  chapel  or  sanc- 
tuary of  tho  Virgin  at,  i.  332,  618 ; 
ii.  225. 

Lorraine,  cardinal  of,  i.  243,  et  seq., 
479.     See  Guise. 

Lorraine,  House  of.     See  Guise. 

Lorsi,  Marino,  his  **  Relatione  di  1517," 
quoted,  i.  290,  (n.) 

"  Los  Angeles,"  magnificent  Roman  Ca- 
tholic cathedral  in  South  America, 
so  named,  ii  92. 

Lotharius,  grandson  of  Chariemagne,  by 
various  Mts  shows  his  independency  of 
the  pope,  i.  26. 

Lothv^us,  sleetor  of  Cologns,  of  ths 
Mettemish  family,  ii.  29. 
4  u 
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Loudun,  French  town,  ratio  of  its  Pro- 
testant population,  ii.  84. 

Louis  the  Moor,  duke  of  Mtbin  ;  his  me- 
mory execrated  by  pope  Paul  IV.,  i. 
210,  ib.  (n.) 

Louis  de  Bourbon,  first  prince  of  Cond6, 
(son  of  Charles  de  Bourbon  and  uncle 
of  Henry  IV.)  leader  of  the  Hugue- 
nots; his  riolent  attacks  on  Romanism 
cause  a  re-action  against  Protestant- 
ism; lays  siege  to  Paris,  i.  419. 

Louis  II.  de  Bourbon,  prince  of  Cond6, 
styled  the  Great  Cona6  (son  of  Henry 
IL  de  Bourbon) ;  his  opinion  as  to  the 
subeerriency  of  the  cioi^gy  to  Louis 
XIV.,  ii.  275. 

Louis,  St.,  the  church  of,  laid  under  in- 
terdict by  Innocent  XI.,  ii*  277. 

Louis  XI.,  nature  of  his  religious  zeal, 
].  88. 

Louis  XII.,  his  alliance  with  Csesar 
Borgia,  i.  68  ;  summons  a  council  at 
Pisa.  72. 

Louis  XIII.  dreads  loss  of  influence  in 
Italy,  ii.  102 ;  concludes  a  treaty 
with  Saroy  and  Venice,  102,  et  seq.  ; 
114  ;  leaves  Paris  for  Italy,  to  put  an 
end  to  the  Mantuan  dispute,  132  ;  his 
fiimily  quarrels,  137. 

Louis  XIV.,  reign  of,  ii.972,  gt  seq.  ; 
is  resisted  in  his  claims  to  the  regale 
by  Innocent  XL,  273,  274,  277; 
absolutely  controls  the  national  clergy, 
275;  proceeds  to  extirpate  the  Hugue- 
nots, 270,  293  ;  ecclesiastical  censure 
pronounced  on  his  ambassador  by  In- 
nocent XI. ;  excites  the  general  re- 
sistance of  Europe,  277  ;  his  grand- 
son, Philip,  duke  of  Anjou  (aderwards 
Philip  v.),  nominated  to  the  throne 
of  Spain  by  the  last  will  of  Charles 
II. of  Spain,  282,  et  seq.;  results  of 
his  persecution  of  the  Protestants, 
293. 

Louis  XV.,  his  proposal  to  the  general 
of  the  Jesuits,  ii.  299. 

Lonvain,  Adrian  VI.,  formerly  professor 
in  the  university  of,  i.  75,  76,  77, 
164 ;  Don  John  of  Austria  becomes 
master  of,  by  the  battle  of  Gemblours, 
447 ;  Dajus  of,  his  doctrines  sup- 
pressed, 587. 

Loyola,  Ignatius,  (Don  Inigo  Lopez  de 
Kecaldc)  his  birth  and  education ; 
wounded  at  the  defence  of  Pamplona ; 
of  a  fanciful  disposition  ;  determines 
to  imitate  St.  Francis  and  St.  Domi- 
nick,  i.  137;  his  spiritual  reveries, 
138 ;  lays  aside  his  knightly  accoutre- 
ments and  armour,  and  makes  a  ge- 
neral confession  ;  his  project  of.  visit- 
ing Jerusalem,  139 ;  his  ])enanccs  and 


fears  about  his  religious  itate ;  his 
spiritual  notions  not  derived  from 
scripture,  140  ;  contrasted  with  Lu- 
ther, ib.  141  ;  his  ima^nary  visioos 
of  Chrut  and  the  Viipn ;  tus  mysti- 
cism, 141,  142;  visits  Jerusalem,  but 
is  forced  to  leave  it ;  is  suspected  of 
heresy;  contrasted  wiUi  the  Illuminati, 
142;  his  strict  obedience  to  the  church, 

143,  147,  174;  his  companionship 
with  Faber  and  Xavier,  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris;  his  influence  over 
them  and  some  other  co-rdigionists, 

144,  145;  forms  an  intimacy  with 
Carafla  and  the  Tbeatina  in  Venice; 
wishes  to  reform  their  institutions; 
turns  street  preacher  in  Vicenia,  146 ; 
founds  the  company  of  Jesus,  which  is 
sanctioned  by  the  pope,  147;  iseleeted 
leader  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  148;  his 
influence,  149;  his  memorial  to  the 
pope  in  favour  of  the  inquisition,  157 ; 
his  converts,  163;  unbounded  autho- 
rity of,  16T:  his  book  of  "  Spiritual 
Exercises,"  171;  extraordinarTqiread 
of  the  society  at  his  deatA,  174; 
canonized,  ii.  68, 69;  hb  Life,  by  Bffaf- 
fei,  i.  367  :  by  Ribadeneira,  140  (n.), 
147  (n.),  163  (n.)    See  Jesuits. 

Dibeck,  bishopric  of,  falls  into  the  hands 
of  the  Protestants,  i.  885,  436. 

Lucaris  Cyril,  patriarch  of  Ccmstanti- 
nople,  leans  to  Protestant  opinions ; 
the  Jesuit  mission  there  succeeds  in 
procuring  his  removal  from  office 
through  the  influence  of  the  French 
ambassador,  ii.  100. 

Lucca,  inhabitants  of,  i.  280;  bankers 
of,  303 ;  maintains  the  rights  of  its 
magistrates,  610. 

Lucerne,  Jesuits'  college  at,  i.  441;  io 
conjunction  with  the  three  forest  can- 
tons forms  an  alliance  with  Philip  1 1., 
488  ;  papal  nuncios,  at,  ii.  44. 

Ludovici,  his  poem,  the  *'  Triumph  of 
Charlemagne,"  teems  with  material- 
ism, i.  64  (n.) 

Ludovisi,  the  House  of,  ii.  172;  short 
duration  of  their  government,  206. 

Ludovisio,  Alexander,  of  Bologna,  elected 
as  pope  Gregory  XV.,  ii.  67. 

Ludovisio,  Don  Iloratius,  brother  of 
Gregory  XV.,  a  senator  of  Bologna, 
lucrative  offices  obtained  by,  ii.  168. 

Ludovisio,  Niccolo,  obtains  Venosa  and 
Rombino  by  marriage,  iL  168,  160; 
master  of  numerous  splendid  palaces, 
206. 

Ludovisio,  cardinal  Lewis,  nephew  and 
minister  of  Gregory  XV.,  ii.  67;  his 
great  talents  for  business,  fine  discern- 
ment, and  calm  self-possession,  OS  ; 
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tndless  authority,  168, 172 ;  his 
"  W  Giunti.  68  (n.) 
•rchbishop  of,  i.  126  (n.) 
,  French  town  of,  ratio  of  its 
bant  population,  ii.  84. 
kCartin,  in  Italy;  his  yirtuous 
ition    at    the    blasphemies    of 
iests  after  the  sacrifice  of  the 
.  64 ;  fenrid  religious  character 
idled  at  the  vale  of  indulgences, 

mendicant  friar,  67 ;  assails 
ind  the  pope  himself,  with  un- 
d  courage ;  immense  effect  of 
itings  on  Germany  and  the 
ib. ;  his  political  importance  ; 
nended  by  Maximilian  to  the 
of  Saxony;  outlawry  of;  isim- 
d  in  the  castle  of  Wartburg, 
is  kept  secret,  72;  the  suspi- 
d  the  Italians  as  to  his  disap- 
08,  ib. ;  report  that  the  Papists 
urdered  him,  72  (n.) ;  reoom- 
hiscareer  in  Germany,  80;  sue- 
bis  adherents,  85-87 ;  the  peace 
dan  confirms  the  Protestant 
n  Germany,  08 ;  his  doctrines, 
8.  116.  140,  154;  their  diffu- 
04,  107,  152,  229;  declared 
si,  116;  chief  point  of  his  doc 
unented  to,  124  ;  his  views  of 
ition  shared  in  by  some  learned 
1,  105;  his  reputed  heresies, 
i  special  embassy  sent  to,  from 
itisbon  conference  ;  his  suspi- 
the  insincerity  of  the  parties  ; 
of  the  combination  of  the  two 

125 ;   his  distressing  doubts  ; 
>led  to  grasp  the  truth,  140  ; 
loomy  mystic,  141. 
ism  Dccoines  more  strict  and 
ire,  176;  not  so  opposed  to  Ro- 
1  as  Calvinism  is,  386. 
attle  of.  ii.  112. 
Bmest,  duke  of  Bavaria,  bishop 
$9. 

rg,  province  of,  in  the  posses- 
don  John,  i.  447;  M.  de,  is  sent 
ae  by  the  Romanist  adherents 
ry  IV.,  523,  524,  528,  545. 
isfortuncs  of  the  Huguenots  at ; 
'  College  at,  i.  421;  Capuchin 
in,  480;  Roman  Catholic  mill- 
^nization  of,  486. 

M 

Antonio,  Jesuit,  influential  in 
iversion  to  Romanism  of  queen 
ina  of  Sweden,  ii.  220,  et  seq. ; 
(sion  to  Rome,  223. 
rel,  the  ••  del  principe,*'  or 
ce"  of,  i.  49  (n.)  424;  his  comic 
not  admired  by  the  modems, 


58;  the  doctrines  contained  in  his 
"  Prince"  combated  by  Peter  Riba- 
deneira,  511  (n.) 

Machiavelli,  papal  ambassador,  ii.  150. 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  his  "  History  of 
the  Revolution"  referred  to,  ii.  278 
(n.) 

Maculano,  cardinal,  a  skilful  architect  in 
the  time  of  Urban  VIII.,  u.  206. 

Madruxzi,  cardinal,  i.  365,  533,  538  ; 
called  the  Cato  of  his  coUege,  365;  ii. 
34. 

Maffei,  Jesuit,  "  History  of  the  Portu- 
guese Conquests  in  India,"  by;  *'  Life 
of  Loyohi,"  by,  i.  137  (n.),  140  (n.), 
367;  "  Annals  of  Gregory  XIII.,"  by, 
456  (n.) 

Magdeburg,  arehbishopric  of,  i.  385, 478; 
ii.  Ill;  city  of,  ii.  78;  taken  by  Tilly, 
May,  1631,  144;  unparalleled  atroci- 
ties towards  the  inhabitants  of,  ib. 
(n.) 

Magius,  provincial  of  the  Jesuits  in  Ger- 
many, i.  466. 

Mahmoun,  caliph,  i.  56. 

Mahomet,  religion  of ;  its  triumph  over 
Christianity  in  the  eastern  Roman 
empire ;  overthrown  by  the  Germans, 
i.  22. 

Maixant,  St.,  French  town  of;  ratio  of 

'   its  Protestant  population,  ii.  84. 

Mainz  or  Maintz,  the  arehbishop  of,  i.  39* 
Protestants  of,  383 ;  Daniel  Brendal, 
electoral  prince  of;  his  zeal  for  the 
Jesuits,  397,  411,  413 ;  university  of; 
college  founded  at,  397;  the  elector  of, 
478;  John  Adam  von  Bicken,  elector 
of,  ii.  28;  John  Schweikard,  elector 
of,  ib.  59, 78. 80;  converts  to  Roman- 
ism in,  28. 

Maitre,  Le,  a  distinguished  parliament- 
ary speaker  and  Jansenist ;  retires  to 
Verger's  hermitage  near  Paris,  ii.  257. 

Malaspina,  papal  nuncio  in  Germany,  i. 
366,  456,  468;  ii.  9,  14. 

Malatestas,  the,  or  Malatesti,  a  distin- 
guished family,  expelled  from  Rimini 
by  CsBsar  Borgia,  i.  46. 

Malatesta,  Roberto,  chief  of  a  gang  of 
banditti,  i.  317. 

Maldonat,  John,  distinguished  Jesuit,  his 
*'  Exposition  of  the  Bible,"  i.  421. 

Malherbe,  Francois  de,  poet ;  the  epi- 
grammatic precision  of  his  style ;  nis 
Roman  Catnolic  opinions,  ii.  6d, 

Malipiero,  Alexander,  a  zealous  member 
of  a  learned  society,  i.  516  (n.) 

Malliano,  the  favourite  residence  of  Leo 
X.,  i.  62,  73. 

Male,  St.,  bishop  of,  complains  of  re- 
striction in  SLoman  Catholic  worship 
in  a  part  of  his  diocese,  ii.  84. 
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Manbelli,  thc»  a  family  of  Guclphish 
pariiians,  i.  288,  280. 

Manfredis,  the,  two  brothers,  (Astorre 
and  ETangelista  Manfredi),  expelled 
from  Faenca  by  Ccesar  Borgia  and  his 
father,  i.  46. 

Manger,  the  holy,  exhibited  at  Lahore 
for  twenty  successiTe  days  in  1500,  ii. 
05. 

Manoleaao,  his  "  Relatione  di  Ferrara** 
quoted,  i.  550  (n.) 

Manriquc,  Jerome,  bishop  of  Cartha- 
gena,  i.  582,  583.  584,  580. 

Mantica,  a  member  of  the  Rota,  i.  366. 

Mantuan  succession,  war  of  the,  ii.  120 
— 125;  account  of  the  antagonist  claims 
for,  121,  et  seq.;  the  emperor  pro- 
nounces the  sequestration  of  Mantua 
until  the  rights  of  the  adycrse  claim- 
ants should  be  decided,  124  ;  Mantua 
taken  by  the  imperial  troops ;  ceded 
to  Nevers,  143. 

Manutius,  Aldus,  professor  of  rhetoric  at 
Rome,  i.  352. 

Marcello,  James,  member  of  Andrew 
Morofiini's  literary  club,  i.  616  (n.) 

Marcellus  II.,  cardinal  Marcello  Cerrini, 
elected  under  the  name  of  pope,  i.  206; 
his  zeal  for  reform ;  his  excellent  char- 
acter, 206,  207. 

Marcellus,  pope,  mass  of,  composed  by 
Pet<?r  Lewis  Palestrina ;  exquisite 
beauty  of  this  musical  composition  ; 
Pius  IV.'s  admiration  of  it,  i.  363. 

Maria  Theresa,  archduchoss  of  Austria, 
queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and 
empress  of  Germany,  letter  of  Gregory 
XIII.  to,  imploring  her  aid  in  his  ad- 
versity; her  reply,  ii.  301. 

Mariana,  Juan,  celebrated  Spanish  his- 
torian, on  the  institution  of  sove- 
reignty, i.  507,  and  (n.) ;  his  eulogy 
of  the  assassin  Clement,  ib. ;  his  re- 
marks on  the  Jesuits,  570,  580  ;  his 
theological  opinions  ;  openly  censures 
Molina's  doctrine  regarding  predesti- 
nation and  free-will,  588. 

Marignano,  the  battle  of,  between  the 
French  and  Svriss,  i.  68;  Giangiacomo 
Medici,  brother  of  Pius  IV.,  becomes 
Marquis  of,  234. 

Mark,  of  Padua,  a  Benedictine  monk  of 
deep  piety,  i.  1 00. 

Maronites,  the  Jesuits  introduce  the  Ro- 
man prqfestio  fidei  amongst  the,  ii. 
100. 

Marot,  Clement,  poet,  extract  from,  re- 
Rpeoting  the  duohess  of  Ferrara,  i.  162. 

Marqucmont,  his  "  I^ttrcs"  quoted,  ii. 
311  (n.) 

Marriage  di8])ensations  of  the  Romish 
church,  1. 70;  Justinian's  opinion  as  to  : 


the  marriage  of  priests,  121;  Uie  Spa- 
niards at  the  Council  of  Trent  vio- 
lently oppose  the  marriagie  of  priests, 
244,  384;  the  priests  refose  the  bene- 
diction to  mixed  marriages  ;  conse- 
quences of  this  favourable  to  the  R;.- 
man  Catholu!  cause,  ii.  36. 

Marseilles,  attack  upon,  in  1521,  i.  83. 

Martel,  Charles  (or  Charles  the  *<  Ham- 
mer," a  natural  son  of  Pippin  of  Hen- 
stall),  protects  Boniface,  i.  22. 

Martin,  St.,  reputed  mirade  of,  in  aid 
of  Clovis,  i.  20.' 

Martyr,  Peter,  (family  name,  Vennigli  or 
Vermillo),  escapes  from  Italy,  i.  159. 

Martyr,  Peter,  Guercino*s  pioture  of,  I 
361. 

Martyrs,  thohr  constancy  and  death,  eon- 
ducive  to  the  spread  of  the  Christian 
religion  ;  shrines  raised  on  the  pilkn 
of  heathen  temples  to,  i.  15 ;  greatest 
number  of,  had  shed  their  hkwd  at 
Rome,  18,  231,  272,  401,  and  ib.  (a.) 
See  Elizabeth;  Mary  I.;  CathoUciam, 
Roman. 

Mary  I.,  queen  of  England,  her  enicl 
persecution  of  the  Protestants,  i.  289, 
231,  272,  491  (n.) 

Mary  II.,  daughter  of  James  duke  of 
York  (afterwards  James  II.),andT^- 
liam  III.,  prince  of  Orange,  obtain 
possession  of  the  English  throne  at  the 
Revolution  of  1688.  and  secure  the 
Protestant  religion  for  ever  as  the  na- 
tional religion  of  Great  Britain,  ii. 
278. 

Mary  Medici,  daughter  of  Francis  I., 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  second  queen 
of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  i.  604 ;  in- 
troduces into  France  the  institution  of 
the  Compassionate  Brethren,  ii.  54, 
b5,  65. 

Mary  Stuart,  dauphincss  of  France,  and 
queen  of  Scotland,  warlike  {)repara- 
tions  of;  is  constrained  to  sanction 
the  decisions  of  a  pailiament  which 
abolished  the  mass  upon  pain  of  death, 
i.  232;  queen  Elizabeth,  causes  hertobe 
executed ;  this  an  act  of  political  jus- 
tice, 403 ;  her  son  James  I.  of  Eng- 
land, ii.  57,  59,  70,86,  01. 

Mascambruno,  his  infamous  forgeries  uid 
falsifications  quite  deceive  pope  Inno- 
cent X. ;  his  method  of  deception,  ii. 
237. 

Mass,  the  Order  of,  i.  582  (».) ;  cele- 
brated according  to  the  Roman  ritual, 
by  permission  of  the  emperor  Feitli- 
nand,  ii.  73. 

Masses,  Sixtus  V.  orders  to  be  said  for 
the  soul  of  Gregory  XIII.,  and  the 
reason  why,  i.  337. 
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Manimi,  House  of,  i,  228. 

Mattencci,  arohlnihop,  i.  530. 

Matthis,  Dr.  John,  preceptor  to  the 
queen  of  Sweden ;  his  amuible  charac- 
ter, ii.  217. 

Matthias,  afterwards  emperor,  takes  pos- 
session of  Hungary,  Austria,  and  Mo- 
ravia, ii.  40;  grants  the  exereiVtum  re- 
ligumis  to  the  Austrian  and  Hunga- 
rian estates,  41;  difficulties  of  his  po- 
sition, 43. 

Matthieu,  Peter,  Jesuit,  his  intenriew 
with  Gregory  XIII.,  and  its  results,  i. 
483. 

Maur,  St.,  congregation  of,  ii.  53, 54  (n.) 

Maurice,  elector  of  Saxony,  i.  100,  203. 

Maurocenus,  A.,  "  History  of  Venice" 
by,  i.  516(11.);  623  (n.) 

Maximilian  I.,  German  emperor,  protects 
Luther,  and  causes  him  to  be  specially 
reoommended  to  Frederick  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  1.  72. 

Maximilian  I.  of  Bayaria,  lealous  friend 
of  the  Jesuits,  i.  408,  582;  u.  30,  35, 
36,  41.  60,  64,  77,  70,  81.  01,  165. 

Maximilian  II ,  emperor,  i.  380,  430;  ii. 
41. 

Mayenne,  duke  of,  brother  of  Henry 
duke  of  Guise,  i.  486;  his  personal 
ambition  as  leader  of  the  *'  League,'* 
547,  548. 

Maxarin,  cardinal,  supports  the  Barbe- 
rini,  ii.  183 ;  is  driren  out  of  Franco 
Inr  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde.  101. 

M*Urie,  Dr.,  reference  to  his  "  Reforma- 

,tion  in  Italy,"  i.  112  (n.),  223  (n.) ; 

to  his  "  History  of  the  Progress  and 

Suppression   of  the   Reformation  in 

Spam,"  272. 

Mechline,  or  Mechelen  (Fr.  Malines), 
town  of,  forced  to  surrender  to  the 
prince  of  Parma,  i.  453. 

Medici,  family  of.  i.  43;  ii.  176,  et  pas- 
sim, 

Medici,  Catherine,  i.  421  ;  a  bigoted 
Romanist,  422;  her  plot  against  the 
Huguenots,  423. 

Medici,  Cosmo  de*.  i.  56.  161;  opposes 
Paul  III.  in  his  desijnis  upon  Florence, 
187,  201,  230;  his  derotion  to  the  in- 
terests of  pope  Pius  v.,  267,  268. 

Medici,  Juliano,  1.  63. 

Medici,  Julius,  cardinal,  nephew  of  I..0- 
renxo  de*  Medici,  cousin  of  Jjco  X., 
afterwardspopo Clement VIl..  marches 
into  Milan  with  the  victorious  troops, 
i.  73 ;  proposes  Adrian  of  Utrecht  car- 
dinal of  Tortosa,  ns  successor  of  Leo 
X.,  75;  is  elected  pope,  81.  See  Cle- 
ment VII. 

Medici,  Lorenzo  (the  **  Magnificent" ),  i. 
41,  43.  CO. 


Medici,  John  Angelo,  succeeds  Paul  IV. 
as  pope  Pius  IV..  i.  234.  See  Pius 
IV. 

Medici.  Giangiacomo,  brother  of  Pius 
IV.,  becomes  marquis  of  Marignano; 
his  extraordinary  career,  i.  234,  235. 

Medicine,  the  Arabs  misapply  astrology 
to  the  purposes  of ;  learnt,  by  the  Ita- 
lians of  15th  century,  from  Aristotle, 
Galen,  and  Uippocfi»tes,  i.  56. 

Mediterranean,  countries  round  the,  oc- 
cupied early  by  independent  nations, 
i.  1 1 :  Arabs  become  masters  of  the, 
20. 

Meiners,  his  Lives  of  Celebrated  Men 
noticed,  i.  65  (n.) 

Melancthon,  his  views  of  reform  in  the 
Church  shared  in  by  Roman  Catholic 
cardinals  and  others,  i.  105;  his  re- 
puted heresies,  116;  defends  the  Pro- 
testante  at  Ratisbon,  117,  124. 

Memmingen,  the  Protestants  obtain  the 
supremacy  in ;  they  take  possession  of 
the  rich  preceptory  of  St.  Anthony  in, 
i.  385. 

Menard,  Nicholas  Hu^,  ii.  54. 

Mendez.  Dr.  Alfonso,  Portuguese  Jesuit, 
made  Patriarch  of  Ethiopia,  by  Gre- 
gory XV.,  Ii.  100. 

Mendicant  or  begging  orders,  have  their 

Erivileges  augmented  by  Sixtus  IV., 
imself  a  Franciscan,  i.  53, 54;  though 
the  most  devoted  dependents  of  the 
popedom,  yet  from  amongst  them  arose 
Luther,  its  most  daring  and  powerful 
assailant,  67 ;  at  first  they  contributed 
to  restore  the  primitive  simplicity  and 
strictness  of  the  Church,  but  after- 
wards became  worldly  and  corrupt, 
130 ;  they  diiAise  Christianity  over  tho 
South  American  continent,  ii.  02. 

Mendoza,  don  Diego,  i.  182  (n.),  100 
(n.),  102,  104;  his  corrt»«pondcnoo 
when  ambassador  at  Rome,  104,  107; 
his  letter  to  Philip  II.  quoted,  499. 

Mengersdoif,  Ernest  von,  bishop  of  Bam- 
berg, visits  the  •*  sanctuary  of  tho 
Tiinity"  on  the  top  of  Gttsweinstein  ; 
his  feelings  of  grief  at  finding  it  for- 
saken by  the  pilgrims  and  desolate, 

.  and  his  proceedings  in  consequence,  i. 
403. 

"  Mensuale,"  an  impost  levied  in  Milan, 
about  the  middle  of  16th  century,  and 
known  under  different  names  in  differ- 
ent countries,  i.  301. 

Mentana,  the  marquisate  of,  given  by 
Sixtus  V.  to  one  of  his  grand-nephews, 
ii.  166. 

Messina,  great  zeal  of,  in  founding  Je- 
suit colleges,  i.  174. 

Metella,  Cncilia,  po])cs  Sixtus  V.  and 
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Urban  VIIT.  at  a  considerable  interral 
of  time,  contemplate  the  demolition  of 
the  magnificent  monament  to,  that  in- 
comparable relic  of  republican  times, 
i.  348;  ii.  209. 

Metz,  state  of,  i.  39. 

Mexico,  Jesuits'  college  and  theological 
seminary  in ;  unirersltj  of,  ii.  92. 

Miani,  Girolamo,  founds  hospitals  in 
rarious  towns  of  Italy  for  the  support 
of  the  poor;  forms  a  congregation  of 
regular  clergy,  after  the  model  of  the 
.  Theatines,  and  calls  it  di  Somasca,  i. 
135. 

Michel!,  Venetian  ambassador,  i.  387,  et 
seq.  ;  his  "  Relatione  di  Francia, 
1561,"  388  (a.) 

Middle  ages,  the  productions  of  the, 
though  ingenious,  yet  founded  on  a 
fanciful  riew  of  the  world,  i.  55;  zeal 
of  the  Arabs  for  ancient  learning,  dur- 
ing the,  ib.  50. 

Milan,  see  of  St.  Ambrose  at,  i.  27; 
house  of  Sforza,  dukes  of,  43 ;  the 
French  seek  to  recorer,  08;  alliance 
between  Charles  V.  and  Leo  X.  for  the 
possession  of,  72;  retaken  by  the  pope, 
73;  the  Milanese  revolt  against  the 
imperialists ;  are  supported  by  a  Ve- 
netian and  papal  arm^,  84 ;  Charles 
V.'s  power  in,  89;  charitable  hospitals 
of,  135;  suffers  from  the  evils  of  war, 
130  ;  the  Inquisition  in,  101;  hostili- 
ties renewed  between  Charles  V.  and 
Francis  I.  for  the  possession  of,  183, 
185;  Charles  Borromeo,  cardinal, 
archbishop  of,  233,  259,  269,  270; 
beauty  of,  270;  order  of  the  Oblati  at, 
ib.;  Helvetic  college  at,  271;  ii.  40. 

Milensio,  Fra  Felice,  vicar-general  of  the 
Augustinians,  ii.  37,  ib.  (n.) ;  plays 
an  important  part  at  the  diet  of  Ratis- 
bon  in  1008,  39. 

Minden,  bishopric  of  ;  falls  into  the 
bands  of  the  Protestants,  i.  385. 

Minio,  Marco,  Venetian  ambassador  to 
Rome,  letter  of  quoted  regarding  one 
of  the  first  representations  of  a  comedy 
at  Rome,  i.  58  (n.) ;  his  "  Relazionc  * 
quoted  as  to  Leo  X.'s  character,  02 

Minucci,  Mi nuccio,  papal  nuncio,  i.  473, 

474,  477,  ct  tea. 
Miracles,  by  St.  Hilary  and  St.  Martin, 

i.  20;  superstitious  belief  of,  309. 
Mirandola,  Julius  II.  takes,  by  assault, 

i.  51;  Henry  II.  attacks  ;  invested  by 

the  allied  papal  and  imperial  troops, 

203. 
Missal,  Pius  V.  publishes  a  new,  i.  273, 

410. 
31i5.sIoiis,  the  foreign  and  effective  mis- 


sions of  the  Jesuits,  i.  149,  163,  164, 
394_402 ;  ii.  69;  to  South  America. 
Mexico,  Hindnstan,  Japan,  Chins, 
Abyssinia,  and  Turkey,  ii.  92 — 101. 

Mocenigo,M.  Aluise,  the  '*  Relatione"  of. 
i.  119,  209,  226  (it.),  227  (».).  306 
(n.),  516;  ii.  287,  ib.  (x.) 

Mocenigo,  Leonard,  i.  516  (n.) 

Modena,  progress  of  Protestant  doetrine 
in,  i.  109;  Morone,  bishop  of,  and  his 
chaplain  Don  Girolamo  da  Modena, 
patronize  the  new  doctrine,  109,  110, 
123;  Tomaso  da  Modena,  123;  aca- 
demy of,  dissolved,  160;  an  imperial 
fief,  565,  573,  576.  603. 

Molina,  Lewis,  Jesuit,  his  book  on  the 
**  Agreement  of  Free  Will  with  tbB 
Gifts  of  Grace,"  i.  687  (».).  et  ieq.; 
in  his  controversy  with  the  Domini- 
cans he  is  aided  by  the  Jesuits ;  the 
Grand  Inquisitor  inclines  to  oondenm 
his  book  to  the  flames,  589. 

Molino,  Dominick,  i.  616. 

Monaldesohi  put  to  death  by  orders  of 
queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  ii.  226. 

Monarchs,  or  sovereign  princes,  the  ques- 
tion of  how  far  they  are,  or  are  not, 
independent  on  the  Church,  and  if  any 
circumstance  can  render  their  deposi- 
tion legal,  agitated  and  contooverted, 
i.  504,  508,  509,  612;  the  "jv$  di- 
vinum  regum"  maintained  by  the  Pro- 
testant party  and  others,  512,  513, 
553,  020. 

Monasteries,  confiscation  of,  i.  40;  decay 
of  the  German,  334 ;  Paul  Sarpi,  [n 
early  life,  enters  a  monastery  of  monks 
called  "  Servites,"  017. 

Monchsreit,  abbot  of,  prefers  claims 
against  the  ducal  house  of  Wiirtem- 
berg,  ii.  111. 

Moncontour,  the  Huguenots  under  Gas- 
pard  de  Coligny  defeated  in  the  battle 
of,  October  3,  1509,  by  the  duke  of 
Anjou,  afterwards  Henry  III.,  i.  275, 
407,  422,  423. 

Monkish  orders,  the  introduction  of  celi- 
bacy converts  the  clergy  into  a  sort  of 
monkish  order,  i.  31 ;  new  religious 
orders,  129—149,  102—175,  622;  the 
reformation  of  the  religious  orders,  if 
unaccompanied  by  that  of  the  secular 
clergy,  ineffective,  131;  the  idea  adop- 
ted by  the  Theatines  of  combining 
clerical  duties  and  consecration  with 
the  vows  of  monks,  much  approved 
and  imitated,  135,  130;  Pius  V.  en- 
joins on  nuns  as  well  as  on  monks,  the 
strictest  confinement  within  their  con- 
vent ;  the  effect  of  this  severe  discip- 
line on  the,  266;  Paul  IV.  establishes 
the  "  Monte  novennalc  de*  Frati,"  to 
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which  tax  ho  compeli  them  to  sahmit, 
303 ;  faUing  off  in  the  support  afforded 
to  monasteriea  and  conyents  in  Ger- 
many owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
Proteetantiam,  384;  D'Emillianne'B 
"Short  History  of  the  Monastical 
Orders,"  617  (».) 
Monotheism  of  the  Jews  at  first  a  na- 
tional worship  only,  but  after  the  birth 
of  Christ,  it  had  quite  another  signifi- 
cancy,  i.  13. 
Montagna,  John,  is  the  first  who  intro- 
duces the  Jesuits  into  Tournay,  i.  i5i. 

Montaigne,  the  "Voyage"  of,  i.  280 
(n.) ;  admires  the  beauty  of  Ferraiii 
under  Alfonso  II.,  568. 

Montalto,  cardinal,  (SixtusV.)  i.  324, 
372. 

Montalto,  cardinal,  nephew  of  Sixtus  V., 
i.  335,  373  (n.),  533,  605;  at  first 
supports  Sanseverina's  claims  to  the 
popedom,  537,  et  seq„  but  afterwards 
faTours  cardinal  Aldobrandino,  (Cle- 
ment VIII.)  539,  540. 

Montalto,  city  and  bishopric  of,  1.  332, 
518. 

Montalto,  Michael,  marquis  of,  founder 
of  a  wealthy  house,  i.  335. 

Monte,  cardinal,  afterwards  Julius  III., 
1.  201,  et  seq, 

Monte,  cardinal,  fayourite  of  Julius  III., 
i.  205,  222. 

Monte  Corona,  a  new  congregation  of 
the  order  of  Camaldoli,  so  called  from 
the  hill  of  same  name,  i.  130,  131  (n.) 

Montecatino,  Anthony,  prime  minuter 
of  Ferrara,  i.  560,  563,  571>  574. 

Montefeltri,  Italian  family  of,  i.  49. 

Montefiascone,  yineyards  of,  i.  280. 

Montfort,  Simon,  count  of,  (not  he  of 
the  same  name,  brother-in-law  of 
Henry  III.)  appointed  by  Innocent 
III.,  chief  of  the  expedition  against 
the  Albigenses ;  his  atrocious  persecu- 
tion and  massacre  of  that  sect,  i.  33. 

Montigny,  Emanuel  do,  leader  of  the 
WaSoon  army,  passes  over  into  the 
pay  of  PhiHp  II.,  i.  448. 

Montmorency,  Constable,  letter  of,  1 . 1 98. 

Montorio,  duke  of,  i.  223  (n.) 

Montorio,  cardinal,  i.  223,  ib.  (n.) 

Montorio,  papal  nuncio,  il.  77,  80. 

Montpellier,  bishop  of,  ii.  85. 

Mgnzon,  peace  of,  between  France  and 
Spain,  completed  in  1626,  ii.  109. 

Moors,  Uie,  wars  and  subjugation  of,  i. 
136. 

Moravia,  Jesuits  in,  i.  397,  399  ;  con- 
verts to  Romanism  in,  ii.  74. 

Moravian,  brethren,  the,  i.  389  ;  ii.  74. 

Morelli,  House  of,  i.  616. 

Morelli,  Ambrose,  schoolmaster,  i.  616. 


Morula,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Bar- 
nabites,  i.  136. 

Momay,  Philippe  de,  Seigneur  du  Pies- 
sis,  a  distinguished  French  Protestant 
nobleman,  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.,  to  whom  he  was  for  several  years 
privy  counsellor ;  author  of  several 
meritorious  works,  "  History  of  the 
Life  of"  referred  to,  i.  605  (n.) 

Morone,  bishop  of  Modena,  1.  109,  110 
(a.),  112,ib.(n.),123:  Paul  III. sends 
him  to  Germany  with  strict  directions 
as  to  his  conduct,  116,  123  ;  cardinal, 
227;  president  of  the  council  of  Trent, 
247;  his  conference  with  Ferdinand 
at  Inspruck;  his  diplomatic  talents 
and  success,  247-240 ;  his  "  Rela- 
tione,'' 247  (n.),  254  (».) 

Morosini,  papal  legate,  blamed  by  Sixtus 
V.  for  not  having  excommunicated 
Henry  III,,  i.  497;  deprived  of  his 
ofiice  for  want  of  zeal,  408 ;  his  pro- 
posal to  Henry  III.  of  France  regard- 
mg  the  succession  to  the  crown,  518 
(n.) ;  is  restored  to  the  papal  favour, 
525,  533  (n.) 

Morosini,  AJidrew,  a  society  of  learned 
men  meet  at  his  house,  i.  515,  616. 

Morosini,  James,  attends  the  literary 
association  at  the  house  of  Andrew 
Morosini,  i.  516  (n.) 

Mortangen,  Lewis,  starost  of,  owes  the 
Pomcrellian  Waywodeship  to  a  pre- 
sent he  makes  the  Jesuits,  ii.  6. 

Moscow,  city  of,  ii.  21. 

Motte,  Pardieu  do  la,  governor  of  Grave- 
lines,  endeavours  to  make  converts  to 
Romanism,  i.  447. 

Moulart,  Matthew,  bishop  of  Arras,  i. 
447. 

Mount  Serrat,  steeps  of,  climbed  by  Ig- 
natius, by  way  of  penance,  i.  139. 

Moussayes,  marquis  of ;  he  and  his  fa- 
mily stanch  Protestants,  ii.  85  (n.) 

Mtihlberg,  Charles  V.  victorious  over 
John  Frederick,  (the  "  Magnani- 
mous") at,  i.  190. 

Miihlhausen,  government  of,  i.  487,  488, 
ib.  (n.) 

Milnich,  Jesuits  at,  in  1559  ;  their  high 
satisfaction  with  it  as  a  recipient  of 
their  doctrines,  i.  398  ;  architecture 
and  music  introduced  by  the  Jesuits 
into,  405  ;  is  taken  by  the  Swedes, 
u.  147. 

Mttnster,  the  majority  of  the  priests  in, 
incline  to  Protestantism  and  marry, 
i.  384  ;  influence  of  Grebhard  Truch- 
sess  in,  429  ;  duke  Ernest  of  Bavaria 
bishop  of ;  Jesuita  at,  459 ;  ii.  78  ; 
converts  to  Romanism  in  the  diocese 
of,  ii.  78. 
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Bfuratori,  Lewis  Anthonj,  a  distin- 
guished Italian  antiquary  and  hiito- 
rian,  his  **  Annals  of  Italy*'  refeired 
to,  u.  301  (».) 

Muret»  or  Muretus,  Maro  Anthony 
Francis,  eminent  Latinist,  i.  365,  367; 
author  of  "  Notes  on  the  Pandects  of 
Justinian,"  867. 

Musa,  an  Arah  general,  boast  of,  i.  10. 

Music,  the  taste  for  Italian,  fostered  by 
Leo  X.,  i.  62,  362 ;  Bararian,  405. 

Mysteries,  Etruscan,  had  recourse  to  by 
the  Romans,  i.  19  ;  mystical  reveries 
of  Ignatius,  141,  ^<  teq,;  of  the  Alum- 
brados,  142,  143. 

Bfythology,  ancient.  Natal  Conte,  com- 
piles a  dull,  unreadable  work  upon 
the ;  his  **  History  ;*'  his  want  of 
taste  for  descriptire  writing,  i.  353, 
354. 

N 

Nachianti,  biiihop  of  Chiozza,  his  opin- 
ions at  the  Council  of  Trent,  i.  151. 

Najara,  duke  of,  i.  137. 

Namur  and  Artois,  the  prorinccs  of, 
escape  the  image  riots  by  the  exertions 
of  sundry  bishops,  i.  443,  444. 

Nantes,  edict  of,  i.  592;  ii.  47  ;  "  His- 
tory"  of,  by  Benoist,  i.  49  (n.) 

Naples,  Lorenzo  Medici's  account  of 
Ferdinand  I.  king  of,  i.  41;  designs  of 
Francis  I.  on,  82  ;  power  of  Charles 
V.  in,  89,  210,  220  ;  John  Valdez  agi- 
tates the  doctrine  of  "  Justification  " 
at,  108  ;  academy  of,  160 ;  inquisi- 
tion in,  161;  disturbances  in,  191  ; 
wine  of,  called  mangiaguerra,  212  ; 
the  French  attack,  217;  tax  levied  at, 
about  the  middle  of  the  ICth  century, 
called  the  "Donative,"  301;  the  re- 
gent Ponte,  of,  609  ;  in  1733,  the 
Bourbons  renew  their  claims  on,  in 
opposition  to  the  house  of  Austria,  ii. 
285  ;  Jesuits  expelled  from,  300. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  history  of  the  times 
of,  ii.  311-317. 

Nardi,  Jacopo,  historian,  i.  106. 

Nares,  "  Memoirs  of  Cecil,  lord  Bur- 
leigh," quoted,  i.  231  (n.) 

Narm,  Girolamo  de,  powerful  preacher, 
ii.  69,  214. 

Nassau,  references  to  tlio  House  of 
Orange,  i.  416,  416  («.);  424-453. 

Nassau,  count  of,  favours  the  reformed 
religion,  i.  456. 

National  deities,  early  worship  of,  i.  1 1  ; 
statues  of,  demolished  by  Sixtus  V., 
348. 

Nature,  human,  Christian  doctrine  of, 
i.  124. 

Naudsus,  Gabriel,  a  French  physician 


and  man  of  letters,  librarian  to  queen 
Christina  of  Sweden,  of  whose  mental 
qualities  he  entertains  a  high  opinion, 
u.  214. 

Naragero,  cardinal,  his  preface  to  Cicero; 
his  hopes  as  to  the  reooTeiy  of  the  liyt 
writings  of  the  ancients,  i.  01 ;  bia 
"ReUtione"  quoted,  208  (n.),  211 
(n.),  el  seq. 

Navarre,  k^g  of.  See  Henry  IV.  of 
France. 

Neale's  ''History  of  the  Puritans" 
quoted,  1.  232  (n.) 

Negro,  Girolamo,  Neapolitan  yiccrov, 
i.  77(n.);  78  (n.);  80  (n.) 

Neri,  Philip,  founder  of  the  oongregatioa 
of  the  oratory,  i.  323,  367,  ei  seq. 

Nestorian  communion  of  Christians  dis- 
covered in  India,  ii.  99;  the  doctrines 
of  Nestorius  abjured  at  Rome,  in  the 
name  of  multitudes  of  his  folbwen, 
100. 

Netherlands,  the,  disturbances  In,  i.  414; 
inquisitors  in,  415;  spread  of  Protes- 
tantism over  the  whole  of,  427;  sur- 
vey of  the  history  of,  449,  et  teq.; 
sea -ports  of,  451;  Protestant  aristo- 
cracy in,  ii.  60 ;  advances  of  Roman- 
ism in,  85,  et  seq. 

Neuburg,  counts  palatine  of,  1*  ^76 :  ii. 
39,  111. 

Nevers,  French  town,  the  Jesuits  settle 
in,  i.  479. 

Nevers,  Charles  Gonzaga,  duke  of,  ii. 
120,  et  seq.;  regarded  as  a  French- 
man, 121;  Mantua  is  ceded  to,  143. 

Nevers,  Lewis  Gonzaga,  duKC  of,  is  sent 
by  Henry  IV.  to  Clement  VIIL,  i. 
550;  is  very  coldly  reoeivcd  by  the 
pope,  551. 

Nice,  conference  between  Charles  V. 
and  Francis  T.  at,  i.  183, 184;  council 
of,  A. D.  325;  ii.  85,  ib.  (n.) 

Nickel,  Goswin,  general  of  the  Jesnito, 
ii.  246. 

Nicolas  I.,  pope,  laments  the  loss  of  the 
eastern  or  Greek  patriarchate,  i.  25 

Nicolas  III.  obtains  the  "  separation  of 
the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter"  from  the 
emperor  Rodolph,  i.  36  (n.) 

Nicolas  v.,  **  Life"  of,  by  Gcorgius,  i.  36 
(n);  is  filled  with  the  idea  of  adorning 
Rome  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  it 
be  acknowledged  the  metropolis  of  the 
world,  344. 

Nicoletti,  quoted,  ii.  114  (n.),  123  (n.), 
124  (n.),  149  (n.) 

Nieuport,  sea-port  of,  taken,  i.  451. 

Niort,  a  French  town,  ratio  of  its  Pro- 
testant population,  ii.  84. 

Noailles,  Louis  Antoine  de,  archbishop 
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of  Paris,  quarrels  with  Lo  TcUier,  the 
king's  confessor,  ii.  291. 

Nobili,  father,  his  great  exertions,  tact, 
and  success  in  making  converts  iu 
Hindostan,  approved  by  Gregory  XV., 
ii.  95. 

Nobility,  great  power  of  the,  in  various 
European  countries,  about  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century,  ii.  197. 

Norbert,  •*  Memoires  du  pere,"  ii.  290. 

Nordlingen,  the  Protestants  acquire  a 
supremacy  in,  i.  385. 

Norfolk,  Lord,  when  resident  at  Rome, 
sends  off  a  courier  to  James  IT.,  to 
inform  him  of  designs  against  his  go- 
vernment, ii.  278  (n.) 

Normandy,  numerous  converts  to  Pro- 
testantism in,  i.  387. 

Northern  Germany  revolts  against  the 
authority  of  the  popes,  i.  101,  102. 
See  Germany,  pasnm, 

Nuonar,  count  of,  one  of  the  evangelical 
sect,  i.  456. 

Nuncios,  papal.     Sec  Legates. 

Nuns,  Pius  V.  enjoins  their  strict  seclu- 
sion, i.  266;  convents  in  Germany 
shut  up  for  want  of  support,  384 ;  of 
Calvary  observed  the  rule  of  St.  Bene- 
dict without  mitigation,  ii.  51  ;  Ur- 
Buline,  admitted  into  Franco,  53  ;  the 
order  of  the  Sisters  of  charity  founded 
by  Vincent  de  Paul,  54. 

Niimberg,  Protestant  schools  of,  i.  383. 

"Oblati,"  order  of,  in  Milan,  composed 
of  clerks  regular,  devote  themselves  to 
the  service  of  the  archbishop  and  his 
churchy  i.  270. 

Ochino,  Bernardino,  a  Franciscan  ;  i. 
110;  made  general  of  the  Capuchins; 
urges  on  his  disciples  and  hearers  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  grace  alone; 
his  severe  simplicity  and  temperance; 
Bembo's  opinion  of  his  spirituality, 
111  ;  his  doctrines,  158;  escapes  to 
Geneva,  159;  his  influence  at  Faenza, 
163. 

Odescalchi,  family  of,  ii.  273.  Sec  In- 
nocent XI. 

Offa,  or  Uffa,  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
becomes  zealous  in  behalf  of  Roman 
Catholicism;  introduces  the  tax  called 
Peter's  pence,  for  the  education  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  relief  of  pilgrims,  i. 
21,  37  (n.) 

Offices,  new,  created  and  sold  by  Leo  X., 
under  the  names  of  **  Portionarii," 
*♦  Scudieri,"  and  "  Cavalieri  di  S. 
Pietro  ;"  explanation  of  his  procedure, 
i.  297.  298. 

Olahus,  Nicolas,  archbishop  of  Gran,  in 

Hungary,  i.39C. 
11. 


Oliva,  rector  of  the  Jesuit  college,  ii.  192; 
his  retired  and  Epicurean  habits,  247, 
et  seq. 

Oliv&rez,  count  d',  his  mission  by  Philip 
II.  to  Sixtus  v.;  i.  520-528,  537;  u. 
146. 

Ollvarez  (Caspar  Gusman),  count  duke 
d',  Spanish  minister  of  state  to  Philip 
IV.,  ii.  90,  105,  114,  115;  enters 
heartily  into  the  project  against  Eng* 
land,  115,  121 ;  his  excessive  pride, 
123. 

Olmijtz,  or  Ilolomauc,  town  of  Moravia; 
William  Prussinowski,  bishop  of  in- 
vites the  Jesuits  to  his  diocese,  i.  397. 

Olon,  St.,  the  papal  nuncio  imprisoned 
by  order  of  Louis  XIV.  in,  ii.  277. 

Olympia  Maidalchina,  Donna,  sister-in- 
law  of  Innocent  X.;  her  extraordinary 
influence  at  the  papal  court,  and  the 
policy  she  adopted  to  preserve  it,  ii. 
184-189;  236,  237. 

Omer,  St.,  Gerrard  de  llamericourt, 
bishop  of,  and  abbot  of  St  Bertin, 
founds  a  Jesuit  college  at,  i.  443,  444; 
their  principles  difliise  themselves 
widely  from  this  institution,  as  from 
a  centre,  444. 

Opitz,  Joshua,  a  zealous  Protestant 
preacher,  i.  465  ;  is  ordered  by  Ru- 
dolph II.  to  quit  his  territories,  460. 

Optimism  of  the  Author,  adverted  to,  i. 
33  (n.) 

Orange,  William  of  Nassau,  prince  of,  i. 
415, 425,  427,  428,  443,  vast  influence 
of,  440;  price  set  on  the  head  of,  451 ; 
•  Jaureguy  attempts  the  life  of;  Bal- 
thazar Gerard  assassinates,  452. 

"  Oratory  of  Divine  Love,"  a  religious 
brotherhood  in  Rome,  i.  104, 113, 131 ; 
romantic  description  of  the  Alpine  lo- 
cation of  oratories  and  cells,  and  their 
special  adaptation  to  religious  contem- 
plation, by  Giustiniani,  131. 

Oratory,  congregation  of  the,  i.  307, 
368;  libraries  of  the  fathers  of  the 
oratory  in  Rome,  ii.  207. 

••  Order  of  the  Mass,"  its  anti-Christian 
abominations,  i.  582  (n.) 

"  Order  of  Study,"  the,  ("  Ratio  Stu- 
diorum"),  a  work  of  Ckudio  Aqua- 
viva's,  i.  586. 

Orders,  religious  military,  i.  40  (n.),  41 
(n.),  130, 136;  new  monkish,  120, 130, 
136.  See  Crusades;  Spiritual  Knights; 
Templars,  Knights;  Loyola;  Jesuits; 
Theatines  ;  Dominicans ;  Bamabites  ; 
and  Chivalry,  Christian. 

Orfino,  Tomaso,  da  Foligno,  charged  by 
Pius  V.  with  the   visitation  of  the 
Romish  churches  ;  is  created  bishop 
of  Strongoli,  i.  271. 
4  B 
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Romish  churches ;  is  created  bishop 
of  Strongoli,  i.  271. 

Origioal  sin,  Christian  doctrine  of,  i.  124. 

Orlandinus,  Orlandino,  Orhin^o,  refer- 
ences to  his  "  History  of  the  Jesuits," 
i.  140  (n.),  145  (n.),  146  (n.).  153 
(n.),  162  («.)  170  (n.) 

Orleans,  French  city;  reoeires  a  Roman 
Catholic  military  organization,  i.  486. 

Orphans,  charitable  institutions  for  the 
reception  of,  founded  by  Girolamo 
Miani,  in  Venice,  Bereamo,  Milan, 
and  other  Italian  cities,  1. 135. 

Orsini,  family  of,  side  with  the  Guelphs, 
L  45,  192,  195,  228,  331;  their  splen- 
did palace  on  the  Campofiore,  345. 

Orsini,  duke  Virginio,  i.  331. 

Orsino,  cardinal  Camillo,  goremor  of 
Parma,!.  199,222,225. 

Orsino,  Julius  i.  218. 

Orsino,  Latino,  i.  317. 

Ortix,  his  "Itincrarium  Adrian],*'  quoted, 
i.76(«.),  79(n.) 

Osnaburg,  Gebhard  Truchsess,  bishop 
of.  i,  429,  458;  treaty  of,  in  1648. 
See  Westphalia. 

Ossat,  Amaud  d',  plenipotentiary  from 
Henry  IV.  to  Clement  VIII.,  i.  555, 
570,  576. 

Ostend,  sea-port  of,  i.  451 . 

Ottingen,  church  property  in  the  county 
of,  alienated,  i.  385. 

Otto,  the  great,  protects  the  pope,  i.  23; 
the  right  of  Charlemagne  to  appoint 
his  own  successor,  and  the  future  Ro- 
man popes,  is  transferred  to,  ib.  (n.) 

Ottobuono,  cardinal,  ii.  190,  196. 

Oxenstiem,  Axel,  count,  illustrious 
statesman  and  High  Chancellor  of 
Sweden,  ii.  11,  223, 229;  his  "  Letter" 
of  date  2nd  May.  1647,  217  (n.) 


Pacheco,  cardinal,  1.  222. 

Paderborn.  Protestantism  in,  1.  384  ; 
bishopric  of,  429,  458,  et  seq. ;  Jesuit 
college  at;  Roman  Catholicism  at,  ii. 
30,  78. 

Padua,  meetings  of  a  literary  club  at  the 
house  of  Peter  Bembo  in,  i.  100; 
great  anatomist  appears  in,  called  the 
Columbus  of  the  human  body,  353. 

Paez,  Father,  a  Jesuit,  makes  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  court  of  Abyssinia ; 
converts  Seltan  Segued  the  emperor, 
and  his  brother  Sela  Christos  to  Ro- 
man Catholicism,  ii.  99,  100. 

Pagi,  his  "  Critica  in  annales  Baronil," 
i.  25  (n.) 

Pagliarici,  Antonio  del,  favours  the  new 
Protestant  doctrines  at  Siena,  i.  112, 
160. 


Painting,  the  Italians  carry  to  great 
perfection  at  the  close  of  15th  and  be- 
ginning of  16th  centuries,  i.  59,  356 : 
the  school  of  the  Caracci,  359. 

Palatinate,  the,  or  Pfaltx,  embraces  the 
principles  of  the  reformed  church,  I 
98  ;  electors  of,  121, 125,  381;  Casi- 
mir  of,  takes  part  with  Truchsess  the 
elector  of  Cologne,  and  the  evangelical 
reformed  party,  456 ;  the  army  of. 
disbanded  by  the  mandate  of  the  em- 
peror, 457;  Frederick,  the  elector  of, 
allies  himself  with  the  elector  of  Neu- 
buiv  and  others ;  object  of  their 
«<  Union,"  ii.  39,  43;  at  the  head  of 
the  German  union ;  son-in-law  of 
James  I.  of  England  ;  is  ofiered  and 
accepts  the  crown  of  Bohemia  (Fre- 
derick v.),  62,  ib.  (it.),  63,  79  ;  is  de- 
feated at  WeissenbCTg(the  White  hill), 
and  a  death-blow  given  to  all  his  pro- 
jects, 64  ;  the  kmg  of  DenmariL  re- 
solves to  assist  him  with  troops,  106. 

Palearius,  Aonius,  i.  108  (it.) 

Paleotto,  Gabriel,  his  laudatory  ex- 
clamation in  regard  to  the  beauty  of 
MiUn,  L  270. 

Palermo,  great  leal  of,  in  founding  Je- 
suit colleges,  i.  174. 

Palestrina,  Peter  I«wis,  musical  com- 
poser, *<  Life"  of,  by  Baini,  i.  362  and 
(n.) ;  mass  of  pope  Maroellus  by,  363. 

Pallavicini,  cardmal,  hts  **  History  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,"  referred  to.  i. 
72  (It.),  92  (n.).  93  (n.),  95  (n.),  123 
(n.),  151  (a.),  152  (n.).  191  ;  "  Life 
of  pope  AJexander  VII."  by,  ii.  188 
(n.),  et  teq.t  219  (it.) 

Pallavicino,  a  noble  Genoese  family,  ii. 
195. 

PalUano,  duke  of,  one  of  Paul  IV.'s 
nephews,  i.  214,  219  (».),  220,  223, 
237,  et  scq. 

Pallotta,  his  **  Dispaccio "  quoted,  ii. 
137  (n.),  141  (n.) 

Pamfili.  cardinal  Giovanni  Battista,  af- 
terwards pope  Innocent  X.,  ii.  182  ; 
his  palace  richly  adorned  with  statues, 
paintings,  <!kc.,  207.     Sec  Innocent  X. 

Pamfili,  don  Camillo.  nephew  of  Inno- 
cent X.,  marries  Donna  Olympia  Al- 
dobrandino.  ii.  185. 

Pamicrs,  bishop  of,  a  Jansenlst.  opposes 
the  extension  of  the  right  of  the  regale, 
and  thus  becomes  a  victim  of  the 
displeasure  of  Louis  XIV.  ;  his  cause 
taken  up  by  Innocent  XI.,  ii.  274. 

Pancirolo,  a  distinguished  member  of 
government  under  Innocent  X.,  ii.  193. 

Pandects  of  Justinian  discovered  at 
Amalfi,  i.  36  (n.) ;  "  Notes"  on  the, 
by  Muretus,  307. 
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Panigarola,  celebrated  preacher  at  the 
court  of  Ferrara ;  expelled,  i.  563. 

Pantheon,  Bramante,  an  Italian  archi- 
tect, wishes  to  build  a  pantheon  equal 
in  rastness  to  the  original,  i.  60. 

Panyinius,  extract  from,  on  the  beauty 
of  the  basilika  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome, 
i.  60  (n.) 

Paraguay,  the  success  of  the  Jesuits  in, 
oyerrated,  ii.  03  (n.) 

Pardieu  de  la  Motte,  governor  of  Grare- 
lines,  endeavours  to  make  converts  to 
Romanism,  i.  447. 

Paris,  capital  of  France,  i.  219,  302, 
486  ;  ii.  132  ;  unlversi^of,  143,  553. 
See  France ;  Loyola;  }uivier;  Condd, 
Louis  de  Bourbon,  prince  of;  Guise, 
Henry  of;  League,  French  Roman 
Catholic;  Henry  III.;  Henry  IV.; 
and  Augier,  Edmund. 

Parma,  Julius  II.  makes  himself  mas- 
ter of,  1.  51  ;  falls  into  the  hands  of 
the  French,  69  ;  re-conquered  by  the 
^  pope,  73  ;  the  Jesuits  in,  162,  163  ; 
given  as  a  dukedom  to  Peter  Luigi 
Famese,  by  ^his  father,  192 ;  Paul 
III.'s  instructions  to  Camillo  Orsino, 
governor  of,  199;  Octavius  Farnese 
recovers,  202 ;  Alexander  Famese, 
duke  of,  succeeds  Don  John  of  Austria 
as  governor  of  the  Netherlands,  448, 
et  seq, ;  his  conquests,  448-455 ; 
dukedom  of,  ii.  176  ;  Jesuits  banished 
from,  300. 

Parry,  ambassador  of  James  I.  to  France; 
his  intimacy  and  friendship  with  the 
papal  nuncio  Bubalis,  ii.  86. 

Pascal,  Blaise,  an  illustrious  French 
philosopher,  defends  the  Jansenists 
against  the  Jesuits  in  his  "  Provincial 
Letters,"  ii.  254  (n.),  260. 

Pasquin  ridicules  Adrian  VI.  and  the 
court  of  cardinals,  i.  76  ;  a  favourite 
of  Christina's  of  Sweden,  ii.  229. 

Pas9au,  bishop  of,  ii.  41. 

"  Pastor  Fido "  of  Giovanni  Battista 
Guarini  referred  to,  i.  561. 

Patna,  missionary  station  at,  ii.  96. 

Patriarch  of  Babylon,  influence  of,  ii. 
99  ;  of  Constantinople,  inclines  to 
Protestantism  ;  of  Ethiopia,  a  Portu- 
guese Jesuit,  100. 

Patriarchate  of  the  Eastern  church  is 
taken  from  the  pope  of  Rome  by  the 
Greek  emperor,  i.  25. 

Patriarchium,  the  papal,  the  exceedingly 
interesting  relics  of,  razed  to  the 
foundation  by  Sixtus  V.,  i.  351. 

Patrizi,  Francesco,  favoured  by  the  pope, 
i.  358  ;  contrasted  with  Pomponaiao, 
377  ;  at  the  court  of  Ferrara,  561. 

Paul,  Vincent  de,  the  apostle  of  the 


conmion  people  of  France,  founds  the 
congregation  of  the  mission  for  the 
diffusion  of  the  religious  spirit ;  origi- 
nates the  order  of  the  "  Sisters  of 
Charity,"  ii.  54. 

Paul,  St.,  quoted  as  teaching  a  sublime 
doctrine  to  the  Athenians,  i.  13. 

Paul  II.,  extract  from  "  Life  **  of,  by 
Paul  Canensius,  i.  64  (n.) 

Paul  III.,  cardinal  Alessandro  Famese, 
his  sagacity  and  liberality  in  the  choice 
of  cardinals,  i.  113  ;  reference  to  the 
'*  Consilium  delectorum  Cardina- 
lium,"  113  (n.);  is  daily  more  and 
more  anxious  to  reform  abuses,  115  ; 
sends  Morone  to  Germany  with  '*  in- 
structions," 116;  conditions  urged  by, 
in  his  negotiations  for  the  peace  of  the 
militant  churches,  122  ;  expresses  no 
decided  opinion  on  the  articles  of  agree- 
ment, 1 26  ;  his  birth,  education,  pon- 
tificate, and  character,  177-201  ;  his 
reply  to  Charles  V.'s  remonstrance  ; 
contrasted  with  Alexander  VI.,  180  ; 
his  negotiations,  180,  181,  ib.  (n.); 
his  classical  scholarship  and  taste, 
181;  his  belief  in  astrology,  182,  193; 
his  political  movements,  182,  et  seq., 
293  ;  his  financial  plans,  300,  et  seq., 
340  ;  his  connection  with  Charles  V. 
and  with  Francis  I.,  184,  191 ;  his 
proposal  to  the  emperor  to  give  up 
Milan,  185  ;  difficulties  of  hu  posi- 
tion, 186-189  ;  allies  himself  with  the 
emperor  to  annihilate  the  league  of 
Smalchaldcn,  188  ;  deserts  his  ally 
and  recalls  his  troops,  189,  190  ;  sin- 
gular awkwardness  of  his  position,  189, 
et  Beq.;  his  altercations  with  his  re- 
latives, 199  ;  his  death  is  greatly  la- 
mented, 200;  allusion  to,  ij.  175. 

Paul  IV.,  formerly  Gianpietro  Carafia, 
elected  pope;  founder  of  the  Theatines, 
i.  207  ;  stem  decision  of  his  charac- 
ter, 208,  362  ;  politics  of  himself  and 
family,  209,  210 ;  quarrels  with 
Charles  V.,  211,  213;  confiscates 
the  property  of  some  of  the  cardinals ; 
leagues  with  France,  211 ;  makes 
Charles  CarafiB&  a  cardinal,  213  ;  gives 
to  his  nephews  the  titles  of  duke  of 
Palliano,  and  marquis  of  MontebeUo; 
vast  ambition  of  his  family,  214  ; 
seeks  the  aid  of  the  German  Pro- 
testants and  Turks  against  the  em- 
peror, 216,  217  ;  the  papal  troops  ad- 
vance upon  Naples,  217  ;  concludes  a 
peace  with  the  Spaniards,  220  ;  his 
nepotism,  221  ;  his  mental  agitation 
on  account  of  his  nephews,  222,  et 
seq.  ;  his  ardent  zeal  for  the  reform  of 
the  ohurch,  224 ;  renounces  favourit- 
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ism;  his  thorough  change  of  policy, 
825  ;  patroniieB  the  inquisition,  227  ; 
his  death ;  tumults  in  oonsequenoe, 
228  ;  progress  of  Protestantism  dur- 
ing the  reign  of,  228,  et  teq. ;  results 
of  his  predecessor's  allianoe  with 
France;  re-establishes  the  oollection 
of  Peter's  pence  in  England,  220,  230 ; 
deprives  Poole  of  his  dignity  as  legate, 
230 ;  his  contemptuous  answer  to 
queen  Elizabeth's  ambassadors,  231; 
his  character  contrasted  with  that  of 
Pius  I  V.»  234-236;  incidental  allusions 
to,  i.  531  ;  ii.  6 ;  fluctuating  popuht- 
tion  of  Rome  during  his  reign,  ii.  202. 

Paul  v.,  cardinal  Bor^hese,  elected  pope 
i.605;  history  of ;  his  stem  disposition, 
606  ;  causes  Piccinardi  to  be  behead- 
ed, and  the  reason ;  a  strict  discipli- 
narian, 607 ;  his  exorbitant  claims  for 
the  popedom  ;  his  sense  of  his  own  re- 
sponsibility and  duty»  008, 609;  quar- 
rels with  all  his  Italian  neighbours, 
609,  et  seq. ;  cUims  the  right  of  su- 
pmority  over  Ceneda,  and  otherwise 
exasperates  the  Venetians,  611,  et 
seq. ;  excommunicates  the  doge  of 
Venice  and  others,  621  ;  gives  abso- 
lution to  the  Venetians  by  proxy ;  his 
friendly  relations  with  Venice,  628  ; 
defers  deciding  between  the  Jesuits 
and  the  Dominicans,  620  ;  allusions 
to,  ii.  67,  04.  67,  89,  126,  162,  163, 
165,  171,  172,  204.  205,  208.231; 
MS.  *•  Life"  of.  204  (n.);  the  ••  Aqua 
Paolina,"  called  after  him,  brought 
from  a  distance  of  fivo  and  thirty 
miles.  205. 

Pavia,  charitable  institutions  of,  i.  135. 

Pazraany,  archbishop,  a  zealous  Ro- 
manist ;  his  book.  "  Kalauz."  is  full 
of  genius  and  learning ;  his  signal 
success  in  making  converts,  ii.  76  ;  a 
cardinal.  148. 

Peace,  temple  of,  mutilated  by  Paid  V., 
ii.  209. 

Peckius,  Peter,  chancellor  of  Brabant, 
ii.  66. 

Pckin,  Ricci.  the  Jesuit,  gains  admission 
into,  by  making  the  emperor  a  pre- 
sent of  a  clock  ;  rises  in  the  emperor's 
esteem  by  his  skill  in  map-drawing, 
ii.  96. 

Penitentiaria,  or  office  of  penances,  1. 
52,  79.  116. 

Peretti,  family  of.  ii.  166. 

Peretti,  Felix,  pope  Sixtus  V.,  his  birth 
and  extraction,  i.  321. 

Peretti,  Peretto,  father  of  Sixtus  V.,  i. 
320. 

Peretti,  Zanetto,  of  Sclavonic  origin,  i. 
320. 


Peres,  Hurtado,  a  Spaniard,  first  Jeniti 
rector  in  Olmiits,  i.  397. 

Perfectibility  of  the  human  race,  ideas 
on  the ;  dangers  of  this  theory,  i. 
33  (a. ; 

Periera,  Pinto,  Portuffuese  ambamdor 
to  the  court  of  Sweden,  iL  230. 

Perioca,  Dionysius,  king  of  Portugal, 
institutes  the  Orderof  Christ's  knights 
in  Portugal,  i.  41  (a.) 

Peroto,  a  ntvourite  of  pope  Alexander 
VI.,  murdered  by  Caesar  Boi-gia,  in 
the  very  presence  of  his  father,  i.  47. 

Perron,  cardinal  du,  i.  555  (fi.),59]  (il), 
594  (a.)  604,  607  (a.)  610  (».) ;  il 
162. 

Persecution  and  asoeticism  are  natural 
companions  of  each  other ;  this  exem- 
plified in  a  buU  of  Pius  V.'s,  i.  264 
(n.);  persecution  of  the  Jesuits  and 
Roman  Catholics  by  queen  Elizabeth, 
490  ;  of  the  reformed  sect  by  the  Je- 
suits of  Poland,  ii.  27. 

Persico,  Antonio,  Sixtus  V.  sucoesafully 
opposes  in  literary  debate,  i.  322. 

Person  or  Parsons.  Robert,  an  English 
Jesuit  visits  England  under  a  feigned 
name,  i.  439 ;  his  doctrines,  504,  ib. 
(n.) 

Perugia,  Julius  II.  deprives  Baglione  of. 
i.  50  ;  famous  for  its  hemp,  280  ;  ac- 
tivity and  steadiness  of  its  soldiers, 
281 ;  Julius  II.  restores  the  privileges 
of,  282 ;  the  inhabitants  of,  think 
their  privileges  invaded  and  refuse  to 
pay  certain  taxes,  293;  ii.  234;  the 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany  advances 
against  Perugia  in  the  war  of  Castro, 
but  without  success,  ii.  178. 

Pesaro,  see  of,  ii.  240. 

Pescara,  a  very  able  Spanish  general, 
Clement  VI I.  attempts  to  gain  over ; 
his  fidelity ;  reveals  to  his  master  the 
intrigues  of  the  Italians,  and  does  all 
he  can  to  thwart  them,  i.  84. 

Pescara,  Victoria  Colonna,  marchioness 
of,  i.  109.  112  (n.) 

Peter's  pence,  tax  so  called,  introduced 
by  Offa.  or  Uffa,  an  Anglo-Saxon  king, 
i,  21, 37  (n.) ;  Paul  IV.  re-establishes 
the  collection  of.  in  England,  230. 

Peter.  St.,  old  basilika  of.  at  Rome.  i. 
60  ;  Julius  II.  causes  it  to  be  pulled 
down,  and  lays  the  foundation  stone 
of  the  new,  61,  344 ;  Sixtus  V.  is  very 
desirous  to  effect  the  erection  of  the 
obelisk  in  front  of  St.  Peter's,  and  the 
reason  why.  348,  349 ;  Paul  V.  com- 
pletes the  building  on  a  ^gantie  scale, 
according  to  the  taste  of  Uie  age,  ii.  205. 
Petitot.   his    "  Notice  sur   Portroyal," 
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Petrarch,  FranciB,  renowned  Italian  poet, 
his  great  influence  on  the  classical 
tast^  of  his  age,  i.  64,  65. 

Pflug,  Julius,  a  German  Roman  Catho- 
lic diyine,  is  sent  by  the  emperor  to 
the  Ratisbon  conference,  1.  117,  127, 
152. 

Pfjffer,  Lewis,  his  pecuniary  liberality 
to  the  Jesuit  college,  at  Lucerne,  i. 
441. 

Phiiibert,  or  Philip,  margrave  of  Baden- 
Baden,  falls  in  the  battle  of  Moncon- 
tour,  fought  in  1569 ;  is  succeeded  by 
his  son  Philip,  a  Romanist,  i.  407. 

Philip  the  Fair,  his  opposition  to  the 
bulls  of  Boniface  VIII.,  i.  35. 

Philip  II.,  king  of  Spain,  Paul  IV.  makes 
war  on,  i.  213,  217,  218,  220,  et  seq.; 
wishes  to  be  on  good  terms  with  Pius 
IV.,  and  why,  250 ;  favours  the  elec- 
tion of  Pius  v.,  859;  his  advice  to  that 
pope,  265;  the  pope's  prayer  for,  271; 
the  Netherlanders  rise  in  arms  against, 
276, 414 ;  Gregory  XII I.  tries  to  cause 
him  quarrel  with  England,  312;  zeal- 
ously favours  popery  both  in  Spain 
and  America,  391;  favours  the  enter- 
prise against  England,  437,  ct  seq.; 
Netherlandish  war  against,  447,  et  seq.; 
"  History  of,"  by  Cabrera,  448  (n.) ; 
conquers  Portugal,  450  ;  makes  con- 
cessions to  the  forest  cantons  of  Switz- 
erland, 488;  enters  into  a  league  with 
Sixtus  V.  against  England,  494  ;  his 
treaty  with  Sixtus  V.  and  the  League 
against  Henry  IV.,  498,  et  seq.;  tole- 
rates anti-monarchical  doctrines;  con- 
fidence of  the  Parisians  in,  510;  his 
monarchy  dangerous  to  general  free- 
dom ;  jealousy  and  disgust  thereby  in- 
spired, 514;  mixes  himself  up  deeply 
with  French  affairs,  and  sends  his 
troops  to  occupy  Toulouse  and  Mont- 
peUier,  535,  548;  in  Clement  VIII.'s 
projected  conquest  of  Ferrara,  the  Spa- 
nish king  inclines  to  favour  tho  duke, 
but,  in  the  main,  is  adverse  to  war, 
568,  569;  his  idea  of  the  Jesuits,  581, 
et  seq.;  his  orders  in  regard  to  them, 
582;  allusions  to,  ii.  158,  163. 

Philip  III.  of  Spain,  his  letter  to  the 
pope.  i.  624. 

Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  his  lukewarmncss 
in  the  matter  of  transferring  tho  elec- 
torate, ii.  79.  80,  81. 

Philip  V.  of  Spain  (Philip  of  Anjou), 
grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  is  firmly 
settled  on  the  throne  of  Spain  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  ii.  285. 

Philology,  universal,  successfully  fur- 
ther^ by  the  Propaganda,  ii.  69. 

Philosophy  incapable  of  reconciling  the 


contradictions  of  the  different  mytho- 
logical systems,  i.  12;  schools  of,  in 
Italy,  and  their  disputes  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  soul,  63,  356. 

Piacenza.     See  Placentia. 

Piocinardi,  beheaded  by  order  of  Paul 
v.,  and  the  reason  why,  i.  607. 

Piccolomini,  Alphonso,  bandit,  i.  317^ 
319;  is  absolved  by  Gregory  XII I., 
320;  re-appears  in  the  Romagna,  530. 

Piccolomini,  general  of  tho  Jesuits,  ii. 
246. 

Piety,  contradictory  character  of  unre- 
flecting and  over-zealous,  i.  32. 

Pigna,  prime  minister  of  Ferrara,  i.  560. 

Pignatelli,  Anthony,  elected  as  pope  In- 
nocent XIL,  ii.  280. 

Pilgrimages,  the  common  people  of  Ger- 
many lose  all  reverence  for,  and  dis- 
continue the  practice  of,  i.  384 ;  re- 
established in  Wurzburg  by  Julius 
Echter,  464. 

PUgrims,  the  tax  called  Peter's  pence 
introduced  by  king  Offa  for  the  relief 
of,  i.  21 ;  repair  to  Rome  to  the  pope, 
at  the  jubilee  of  1450,37;  Loyola's  pro- 
jected pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  139. 

Pimentel,  don  Antonio,  Spanish  ambas- 
sador to  Sweden,  ii.  224. 

Pippin  of  Heristoll,  or  Pippin  the  **Big," 
race  of,  or  the  Carlovingian  dynasty, 
referred  to ;  zealous  promoters  of  the 
religious  spirit  then  in  progress,  i.  22. 

Pippin  the  •'  Little  "  (son  of  Charles  Mar- 
tel),  protects  St.  Boniface,  i.  22;  un- 
dertakes to  defend  the  pope  against 
the  Lombards  ;  compels  them  to  sur- 
render the  exarchate ;  refuses  to  re- 
store it  to  the  emperor  to  whom  it 
justly  belonged  ;  his  saying  in  regard 
to  this  quoted  ;  grants  the  territory  to 
the  popes  of  Rome,  23. 

Pisa,  Louis  XII.  summons  a  council  to 
meet  at,  i.  72;  university  of,  161. 

Pistoja,  huge  disappointment  of  the  in- 
habitants of,  from  the  unwonted  pro- 
cedure of  Clement  IX.  ii.  196;  tho 
synod  of,  publishes  a  manifesto  of 
union  between  the  Gallican  and  Jan- 
senist  principles,  ii.  306,  310. 

Pitt,  Mr.,  extract  from  his  letter  to 
George  III.  regarding  the  exclusive 
laws  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
in  favour  of  their  repeal,  ii.  323  (n.) 

Pius  II.  (iEneas  Sylvius),  pope,  very 
zealous  against  the  Turks,  i.  37;  his 
letter  to  Martin  Maier,  quoted,  30 
(n.) ;  his  scanty  revenue,  295. 

Pius  IV.,  John  Angelo  Medici,  or  Medi- 
chini  of  Milan,  (not  one  of  the  Medici 
of  Florence,)  elected  pope;  account  of 
his  birth  and  family;   striking  con- 
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trast  of  his  charaoter  with  that  of 
Paul  IV.,  i.  234—236 ;  oauses  PauI 
IV/s  nephews  to  be  executed,  238; 
his  pacino  policy,  240 ;  conrokes  the 
third  council  of  Trent,  241  ;  its  pro- 
ceedings, 242 — 244;  his  apprehensions, 
245;  resolres  to  close  the  council,  247; 
his  concessions,  254,  et  seq.;  attempt 
on  his  life,  258;  founds  a  Monte,  303; 
public  buildings  of,  345;  is  enraptured 
with  Palestrina's  sacred  music,  363 ; 
his  death,  259 ;  allusion  to,  531. 

Pius  V.  (cardinal  Michael  Ghislieri),  is 
elected  pope,  i.  259;  his  early  history; 
his  stubborn  character ;  becomes  com- 
missary of  the  Inquisition,  260,  261; 
his  kindness  and  affability,  262;  his 
want  of  business  talents,  263 ;  his  ex- 
treme severity  as  to  church  discipline, 
264 ;  great  influence  of  his  character 
on  his  contemporaries  and  on  the 
church ;  his  reformation  of  the  curia ; 
his  frugality  and  moderation,  265;  his 
policy,  268,  et  seq.;  his  ecclesiastical 
reforms,  271 ;  proposes  a  league  against 
the  Turks,  274;  persecutes  the  Pro- 
testants with  saTage  inyeteracy,  275; 
his  letter  to  the  king  of  France, 
Charles  IX.,  after  the  Mttle  of  Mon- 
contour,  ib.  (n.)  ;  establishes  the 
Monte  Lega,  303,  304;  his  death;  his 
character  singularly  inconsistent,  276; 
his  "Life"  by  Catena,  261  (n.),  275 
(n.) ;  allusions  to.  531,  566,  609. 

Pius  VI.  (cardinal  John  Angelo  Braschi) 
pope,  repairs  to  Vienna  to  confer  with 
Joseph  II.  as  to  matters  of  jurisdic- 
tion, ii.  306;  all  feudal  connection  with 
the  see  of  Rome  abolished  by  Naples ; 
the  spiritual  electors  of  Grermany  op- 
pose the  papacy ;  internal  dissensions 
amongst  the  hierarchy,  306,  307 ;  re- 
jects the  Jansenist-Gallican  doctrine 
of  Pistoja  by  the  bull  "  Auctorem 
fidei;'*  his  unyielding  attitude  towards 
the  French  goyemment  ;  he  refuses  to 
revoke  his  condemnatory  briefs ;  Rome 
invaded,  and  his  palace  occupied  by 
French  troops;  is  carried  off  to  France, 
where  ho  dies  in  1799,  310,  311  ; 
Wolfs  "  History  of  the  Catholic 
Church"  under,  ii.  309  (n.) ;  "  An- 
nals of,"  by  Tavanti,  310  (n.) 

Pius  VII.  (cardinal  Gregorio  Bamaba 
Chiaramonti),  elected  pope;  Bonaparte 
opens  negotiations  with,  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  ii.  311;  his  extraordinary  con- 
cessions, 312;  refuses  to  grant  a  concor- 
dat for  Italy;  Bonaparte  encroaches  on 
the  rights  of  the  Romish  church:  the 
jMpe  visits  Paris  for  tho  purpoao  o£ 


crowning  the  emperor,  313;  tihanhlj 
treated  by  him,  314,  et  seq.;  excom- 
municates the  invaders  of  the  p^- 
pal  territories ;  is  carried  prisoner  to 
Savona,  316  ;  signs  the  concordat  of 
Fontainebleau,  317  ;  recalls  it ;  after 
the  peace  of  Piuis  he  re-enters  Rome  in 
triumph,  318;  obtains  the  restoration  of 
the  papal  states,  319,  et  eeq,;  restores 
the  Jesuits,  320 ;  allusion  to,  322. 

Pius,  cardinal  of  Carpi,  patron  of  the 
Franciscans,  zealously  befriends  Six- 
tus  v.,  L  322. 

Placentia,  Julius  II.,  makes  himself 
.  master  of,  i.  51;  falls  into  the  hands 
of  the  French,  69;  reconquered  by  the 
pope,  73;  Paul  III.  makes  his  son, 
Peter  Lewis  Farnese,  duke  of,  192; 
he  is  assassinated,  193;  Charles  V.  lays 
claim  to,  ib.  197 ;  Paul  III.  resolves 
to  restore  the  dukedom  of,  to  the 
church,  198  ;  reference  to  the  duke- 
dom of,  ii.  176. 

Platina,  Bartolomeo,  '*  Lives  of  the 
Popes,"  written  in  elegant  Latin  by; 
same  translated  into  English  by  Sir 
Paul  Rycaut,  i.  216  (n.) 

Plato,  illustrious  Greek  philasopher, 
studied  with  success  by  Christina  of 
Sweden,  ii.  215;  and  by  Clement 
XIV..  302. 

Plautus,  imitation  of  his  comedies,  by 
the  Italians,  i.  58,  61. 

Pliny,  attempt  made  to  misquote,  as  if 
he  favoured  the  doctrine  of  the  morta- 
lity of  the  soul,  i.  63. 

Poetry,  Italian.  See  Alamanni;  Arios- 
to;  Boiardo;  Bemi;  Tasso,  Bernardo; 
and  Tasso,  Torquato. 

Poitiers,  ratio  of  Protestant  population 
in  the  diocese  and  town  of,  ii.  84. 

Poison,  remorselessly  made  use  of  at 
Rome,  by  Alexander  VI.  and  his  son 
Caesar  Borgia,  and  others,  i.  47,  48, 
70,74(n.) 

Poitou,  Capuchins  in,  ii.  83. 

Poland,  king  of,  is  defeated,  and  the 
kingdom  divided,  i.  26  ;  Lutheranism 
appears  in  Polish  Prussia;  Sigismund 
Augustus,  king  of,  380;  he  and  the 
majority  of  his  subjects  favour  popery, 
302, 432;  the  Protestants  of,  take  mea- 
sures for  their  protection  ;  Catherine 
of,  queen  of  John  III.,  of  Sweden,  a 
Roman  Catholic,  433;  Sigismund  IIL, 
son  of  John  III.,  of  Sweden,  and  ne- 
phew of  Sigismund  Augustus,  a  Ro- 
manist, ascends  the  throne,  495,  ii. 
0;  Stephen  Bathory,  king  of,  517; 
ii.  3,  4 ;  is  succeeded  by  Sigismund 
III.,  ii.  5,  6  ;  enterprises  of  Romanism 
in,  and  the  conterminous  countries, 
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3-8  ;  infttitutions  of,  G»  7  ;  determines 
to  promote  none  bat  Romanists,  ib.; 
opposition  arises  to  his  f^remment, 
and  whj,  23 ;  internal  commotions 
in,  ib. ;  yictories  of  Gustayus  Adol- 
phus  in,  138 ;  great  power  of  the  no- 
bles of,  197;  the  monarchical  disposi- 
tion of  Russia  triumphs  orer  the  dis- 
united aristocracy  of,  290. 

Polesine  of  Royigo,  in  the  war  of  Castro 
the  papal  troops  press  forward  into  the, 
ii.  178. 

Pomerania,  reformed  church  of,  i.  98. 

Pomerellia,  the  Waywodeship  of,  given 
to  the  starost  Lewis,  of  Mortangen, 
and  why,  ii.  6. 

Pompanano,  or  Pompanatins,  Peter, 
(Peter  of  Mantua)  doctrine  of,  as  to 
the  soul,  i.  63;  maintains  its  mortality, 
and  is  ordered  by  the  pope  to  recant, 
ib.  (ft.) ;  compares  himself  to  Prome- 
theus; futility  of  all  his  efforts,  63 ; 
his  blasphemies  infect  the  higher  olas- 
■es,  64;  377. 

Poole,  Reginald,  cardinal,  a  refugee  from 
England  to  Venice,  i.  106,  111,  113; 
his  nigh  estimate  of  Contarini*s  trea- 
tise on  "  JustiBcation,"  106, 107;  his 
'*  EpistoIsB,"  106  (n.),  124  {n.);  fayours 
reform  in  the  church;  singular  remark 
ascribed  to,  112;  his  letter  to  Gonta- 
rini,  124;  takes  a  share  in  the  discus- 
sions at  the  council  of  Trent,  162;  is 
sent  to  England  as  legate;  his  success 
there;  is  depriyed  by  Paul  IV.  of  his 
dignity,  230;  his  condemnation  of  all 
persecution  for  religious  opinions,  231, 
240. 

Popes,  the  "  Pope*s  Months"  explained, 
1.  30  («.);  efforts  made  to  circumscribe 
their  prerogatiyes,  41;  Lorenio  Medici 
recommend!  nepotism  to  Innocent 
VIIT.,  43;  primacy  of,  considered,  111, 
505,  €t  8€q.:  614,  et  sea.;  Daunou's 
"  Historical  Essay  on  tne  Temporal 
Power  of  the  Popes,"  ii.  280,  (».)  See 
their  respectiye  names ;  also,  see  Pope- 
dom ;  Ilome  ;  Catholicism,  Roman ; 
and  Ghurch. 

Popedom,  the,  in  union  with  the  Prank- 
ish empire,  1.  18;  foundation  of  the 
secular  power  of,  23  ;  papal  church  is 
thoroughly  anti-catholic,  20  (n.);  poli- 
tical subordination  of,  to  the  German 
emperors,  28  ;  had,  however,  a  large 
share  of  political  power;  contradiction 
involved  that  the  pope  should  be  su- 
preme in  spiritual,  aud  subordinate  in 
temporal  i^irs;  dangers  and  difficul- 
ties from  the  pope  being  in  this  posi- 
tion, 29;  Gregory  VII.  resolves  to 
emancipate;  he  issues  a  decree  annul- 


ling the  right  of  civilians  to  present  to 
ecclesiastical  benefices ;  declares  the 
German  crown  elective;  is  favoured  bv 
the  aristocracy  in  his  struggle  with 
Henry  IV.,  30 ;  popes  at  length  inde- 
pendent of  the  emperors,  31;  the  em- 
perors, princes,  and  electors,  resist  tho 
policy  of;  Edward  III.  opposes  the 
encroachments  of,  35;  falls  mto  a  state 
of  weakness ;  is  attacked  by  secular 
powers,  36  :  injury  done  to,  and 
now,  ib.  (w.) ;  erroneous  notions  as  to 
the  power  of,  38,  ib.  (a.);  608;  the  pope 
wishes  to  impose  a  tithe,  but  is  op- 
posed, 40;  nepotism  of  the  popes,  43, 
49,  et  p<usim:  the  pope  entertains 
ambitious  secular  projects,  44 ;  the 
papal  states  an  object  of  contention 
between  the  Guelphs  and  Gibbelines, 
45 ;  opposition  to,  in  Germany,  64  ; 
reformation  from  popery  by  Luther,  ib. 
66,  67 ;  secular  struggles  of,  produce 
two  movements,  a  religious  ana  politi- 
cal; influenced  for  ages  hy  the  reciprocal 
effects  of  these,  67 ;  great  increase  of 
the  power  of,  and  to  whom  owing,  68; 
Leo  X.  goes  to  Bologna  and  concludes 
a  concordat  with  Francis  I.,  69;  the 
pope  cedes  Parma  and  Placentia  to 
Francis,  but  retains  the  rest  of  his 
territories,  ib.  70 ;  Leo  X.'s  attack  on 
Urbino,  and  the  reason  of  it,  70  ;  dif- 
ficulties of  his  position,  71;  sides  with 
Charles  V.  against  France,  and  why,  ib. 
72,  82;  concludes  a  treaty  with  Chas. 
V.  for  the  recovery  of  Milan,  which 
they  retake,  72,  73,  82  ;  Leo  re-con- 
quers Parma  and  Placentia,  73;  he  is 
seized  with  a  sudden  illness,  and  dies, 
74;  his  character,  75;  the  conclave  of 
cardinals  elect  Adrian  (of  Utrecht) 
VI.,  76 ;  popery  and  protestantism 
united  by  the  same  political  interests, 
98;  its  downfall  completed  by  a  com- 
plication of  spiritual  and  secular  af- 
fairs, 99;  secular  authority  of,  opposed 
by  Henry  VIII ^  100;  primacy  of  tho 
pope.  111,  505,  506,  614,  615;  Conta- 
rini's  attempt  to  found  a  rational,  115; 
every  kind  of,  unscriptural  and  irra- 
tional, ib.  (n.);  personal  qualities  and 
policy  of  the  popes,  177;  scanty  reve- 
nues of,  295,  et  teq.;  infallibility  of 
the  pope  asserted  by  Bellarmioe,  the 
great  Romish  controvertist,  505;  op- 
position to ,  within  the  bounds  of  Ro- 
manism. 514 ;  transition  to  later  epochs 
o£  ii.  270,  et  teq.;  dispute  respecting 
the  regale,  273,  274;  anew  era  opens 
up  for  the,  318,  et  pastim.  See  Ca- 
tholicism, Roman;  and  the  individual 
popes*  names. 
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Popalaiion  of  Rome,  increase  of,  under 
Leo  X.  and  Sixtus  V ,  i.  62,  870 ; 
fluctuating  under  Paul  lY.,  370 ;  ii. 
202;  elements  of  the,  ii.  197-204. 

Porsena,  king  of  the  Etruscans,  his  at- 
tack upon  Rome,  ii.  205. 

Porta,  Giambatista,  his  scientific  labours, 
1.617. 

Port-royal  des  Champs,  its  eonrents, 
nuns,  schools,  discipline,  distinguished 
pupils,  learned  and  reIigiou.s  works,  ii. 
259. 

Port-royal  de  Paris,  convent  of,  almost 
exolusivelyin  the  hands  of  the  Amauld 
fiimily,  ii.  51,  259. 

Portugal,  orders  of  spiritual  knights  in, 
i.  40 ;  Jesuits  appear  in,  164  ;  vast 
number  of  Jesuit  colleges  in,  174 ; 
conquered  by  Philip  II.,  450  ;  disoo- 
Teries  and  conquests  of  the  Portuguese 
in  the  east  and  west  hemispheres,  ii. 
90,  et  seq.;  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits 
from,  298. 

Possevin,  Anthony,  Jesuit,  is  sent  to 
Sweden,  by  the  pope,  to  oonyert  king 
John  III. ;  his  conferences  and  nego- 
tiations ;  grants  the  king  absolution 
for  the  assassination  of  his  brother, 
Erik  XIV. ;  failure  of  his  attempts,  i. 
434-436;  Tisits  Ivan  IV.,  WassUow- 
itsch,  czar  of  Russia,  by  the  direction 
of  Gregory  XIII.,  ii.  21. 

Poverty,  monkish  vow  of,  taken  by  se- 
veral members  of  the  Roman  oratory, 
i.  132. 

Power,  spiritual  and  secular,  how  far  and 
how  long  they  can  perfectly  coincide, 
i.  17;  of  the  popes  of  Rome  circum- 
scribed by  the  emperors,  18 ;  founda- 
tion of  secular  power  of  the  popes,  23; 
mutual  antagonism  of  the,  30;  both 
united  in  Wolsey,  40. 

Powsinsky,  Bartholomew,  papal  commis- 
sioner, li.  9,  et  seq. 

Pragmatic  sanction,  the,  long  looked 
upon  as  the  palladium  of  France,  i. 
38  ;  the  Basel  decrees  fashioned  on  the 
model  of,  39 

Prague,  Ferdinand  I.  introdaces  the  Je- 
saitsinto,  and  founds  there  an  academy 
for  them,  i.  396 ;  proselytes  to  Ro- 
manism at,  ii.  74;  the  peace  of,  148, 
149. 

Preaching,  remarks  ui)on,  i.  134  (n.) 

Prebendaries  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  are  either  ardently  devoted  to 
the  reformed  doctrines,  or  lukewarm 
and  indifferent,  i.  384 ;  453,  458,  459, 
571. 

Predc8tinj5ition,  compatibility  of,  with 
man's  free  will  discussed,  i.  586,  587. 

Piv-cminencc,  Roman  bishops  aaawme 


the,  i.  17;  cause  of  the  bishop  d 
Rome's ;  of  the  pope  of  Rome  enjoined 
on  all  bishops  by  Valentinian  III.*  18. 

Pregadi,  council  of  the,  at  Venice,  earij 
admission  of  Gaspar  Contarini  into, 
i.  18. 

Press,  liberty  of  the,  laid  under  restraint 
by  the  inquisition,  L  160,  161,  612. 

Pretender,  the  Austrian,  to  the  throne 
of  Spain  (afterwards  Charles  VI.  of 
Germany),  pope  Clement  XI.  is  autho- 
ritatively called  upon  to  recognise,  and 
succumbs,  ii.  284. 

Primacy,  a  general,  not  at  any  time 
conceded  to  Roman  bishops,  L  17 :  of 
the  pope  considered.  111,  505,  506, 
614,  615.    See  Popes  and  Popedom. 

Princes,  the  electoral,  meet  od  the  field 
of  Reuse  for  deliberation,  I.  35. 

Printing,  benefits  of  the  art  of,  to  the 
progress  of  human  knowledge  when 
tree  and  unfettered,  and  evil  effiects 
when  subjected  to  resirunt.  See  Li- 
terature ;  Letters,  revival  of;  and  An- 
cients, classical  works  of. 

Priuli,  Francesco,  his  "  Relatione  de 
Spagna/'  quoted,  i.  624  (».) ;  626 
(n.),  627  (».) 

Priuli,  Ger.,  his  "  Cronica  Veneta,"  i. 
625  (n.),  627  (n.) 

Priuli,  Lorcnzo.his  **  Relatione,"  quoted, 
i.  281  (n.),  326  (n.),  330  (n.),  481  (■). 

Priuli,  Luigi,  a  learned  Venetian,  enter- 
tains literati  at  his  vilU,  i.  100 ;  ex- 
plains to  some  cardinals  the  articles  of 
Ratisbon,  125. 

Priuli,  Pietro,  his  *'  Relatione  di  Fran- 
cia,"  quoted,  i.  624  (n.),  626  (».), 
632  (n.) 

Probability,  the  doctrine  of,  held  by  the 
Jesuits;  its  dangerous  tendency,  ii. 
252. 

"  Professio  fidei,"  or  confession  of  faith 
according  to  the  Romish  church,  i. 
256,  273,  405,  409,  410,  434,  458, 
407,  587;  ii.  100,  et  pauim. 

Prohibited  books,  an  index  of,  is  drawn 
up  by  order  of  duke  Albert  of  Bava- 
ria, i.  405. 

Propaganda,  the,  institution  of,  ii.  60, 
72  ;  missioas,  92-101  ;  renewed  by 
Alexander  VII.,  207 ;  archives  of, 
303. 

Protestant  cloister-schools  compared  with 
the  schools  of  the  Jesuits,  i.  170  (n.) 

Protestantism,  mild  influence  of,  exem- 
plified, i.  88  (n.) ;  several  men  of  note 
among  the  Roman  Catholics  have  a 
leaning  to,  107,  113,  152  ;  contrasted 
with  popery,  154,  155  ;  with  Jesuit- 
ism, 173,  175  ;  remarks  on  the  pro- 
^gNAa  <:^{,  during  the  reign  of  Paul  IV., 
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228,  et  seq. ;  its  triumph  secured  in 
Great  Britain,  232  ;  ii.  278  ;  exten- 
sive spread  of,  233 ;  progress  and  ex- 
tent of,  379,  et  seq.,  389;  the  Rhenish 
nobility  early  embrace,  883  ;  injured 
by  allying  itself  with  the  factions  of  the 
court,  419  ;  progress  of,  in  the  Aus- 
trian territories,  430,  et  seq, ;  attempt 
to  expel,  from  the  Germanic  cities, 
467,  473  ;  the  Polish  nobles  abjure, 
ii.  7;  struggles  of,  in  Sweden,  13, 16, 
et  seq.  See  Luther;  Calvin;  Refor- 
mation. 

Protestants,  the  legal  existence  of,  dates 
from  the  promulgation  of  the  edict  of 
Spires  by  Ferdinand  I.  in  1526,  i.  86; 
their  doctrine  as  to  the  divine  appoint- 
ment of  kinffs,  and  the  necessity  of  their 
subjects'  submission,  612,  et  seq.  ;  are 
persecuted  by  Ferdinand  II.  and  Ro- 
dolph  II.,  ii.  31,  32,  et  seq.;  a  lei^e 
formed  by  Protestant  princes,  caUed 
the  *'  Union,"  for  defence  of  their 
rights,  39  ;  rebel  against  Rodolph  II., 
40 ;  dissensions  amongst,  163  ;  owe 
their  safety  to  the  secularity  of  the 
pope,  154.  Sec  Ferdinand  II. ;  Eliza- 
beth, queen ;  Charles  V. ;  Vasa, 
Gustavus ;  Vasa,  Charles ;  Vasa, 
John ;  Augsburg,  confession  of ;  diet 
of ;  peace  of,  et  passim. 

Prussia,  rescued  from  heathenism,  i.  32; 
ascendancy  of  Lutheranism  in  ;  pre- 
sents the  first  example  of  the  seculari- 
zation of  church  property  on  a  large 
scale,  380  ;  Gustavus  Adolphus  visits, 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  cleri- 
cal matters,  ii.  138  ;  the  policjr  of 
Ferdinand  II.  for  restoring  Prussia  to 
the  empire,  135  ;  superiority  of  the 
kingdom  of.  over  Austria,  and  the 
cause  thereof,  290  ;  dissensions  of  the 
Roman  court,  with  the  king  of,  324, 
tt  seq. 

Prussinowski,  William,  bishop  of  Olmtitz 
or  Holomauc,  in  Moravia,  invites  the 
Jesuits  thither,  i.  397. 

Public  opinion,  influence  of,  i.  85,  101, 
103,  121,  122,  239,  381. 

PubschUtz,  Henry  von,  captain-general 
of  Glatz,  establishes  a  Protestant  con- 
sistory, i.  430. 

Pultusk,  Jesuit  coUege  at,  ii.  4,  7. 

Purgatory,  effect  of  indulgences  in  de- 
livering souls  out  of,  according  to 
Alexander  VI.,  i.  54  ;  doubts  arise  in 
Italy  as  to,  156,  158,  rejection  of,  by 
the  German  population,  384. 

Puritans,  the,  Ncale*s  "  History  of,"  i. 
232  (n.)  ;    violent   controversies   be- 
tween, and  the  Episcopalians,  ii.  57. 
152. 
iJ. 


Q 

Quedlinburg,  the  abbey  of,  falls  into  the 
hands  of  the  Protestants,  i.  385. 

Quentin,  St.,  battle  of,  gained  by  the 
SfNuiiards,  i.  219,  230. 

Quirini,  Angelo  Maria,  cardinal,  re- 
ferences to,  i.  106  (n.),  113  (n.),  122 
(n.).  126  (n.),  150  (n.),  153  (».) 

Quirini,  Anthony,  member  of  a  literary 
association,  i.  516  (n.) 

Quirini,  Giacomo,  referred  to,  ii.  194, 
195,  ib.  (n.),  196  (».) 

Quiroga,  a  Capuchin,  opposes  Urban 
VIII.  in  reference  to  the  edict  of 
restitution,  ii.  148,  149,  (n.) 

R 

Racine,  Jean,  an  eminent  French  poet, 
and  Jansenist,  ii.  260 ;  his  "  Ilistoire 
Ecclesiastique,"  263  (n.),  274  (n.) 

Radstadt,  the  inhabitants  of,  insist  on 
communion  in  both  kinds,  i.  383. 

Raesfeld,  dean  of  Munster,  a  zealous 
Roman  Catholic,  i.  459. 

Raittenau,  Wolf  Dietrich  of,  archbishop 
of  Salzburg,  a  zealous  Romanist ;  re- 
quires all  the  burgesses  of  his  capital 
to  make  a  solemn  profession  of  his 
own  creed ;  commands  the  recusants 
to  quit  within  one  month  ;  his  fiscal 
regulations  ;  causes  the  houses  of  the 
Protestants  to  be  pulled  down;  nephew 
of  cardinal  Altemps,  i.  470,  471.  472. 

Rangoni,  papal  nuncio  prevails  on  De- 
metrius Griska  Utropoja,  commonly 
styled  the  false  Demetrius,  to  turn 
Roman  Catholic,  ii.  21,  et  seq.;  24 
(n.) 

Ranke,  Leopold,  professor  of  history  at 
Berlin  ;  reference  to  him  as  an  opti- 
mist, i.  33  (n.) ;  his  character  of 
Leo  X.  noticed,  74  (n.) ;  remarks  on 
his  denunciation  of  the  German-Lu- 
theran army  as  blood-thirsty,  88  (n.) 

Ranzau,  Henry,  the  Roman  Catholic 
party  entertain  hopes  of  gaining  him 
over  to  their  cause,  i.  476. 

Raphael,  Rafiaello  Sanzio,  or  RaffacUo 
d'Urbino,  in  the  practice  of  his  art 
gradually  throws  off  the  religious  ele- 
ment, and  introduces  a  mixture  of  the 
profane,  i.  60  ;  his  exquisite  suscepti- 
bility of  sensuous  beauty,  but  coldness 
towards  the  "  beauty  of  holiness,"  ib. 

Ratisbon,  conference  between  the  Pro- 
testants and  Roman  Catholics  at,  in 
1541,  i.  117,  et  s«g.;  dissolution  of, 
128 ;  the  Protestants  expelled  from, 
472  ;  diete  of;  bishop  of,  ii.  36,  37 
(n.)  41  ;  electoral  diet  *f,  137-143. 

Ravenna,  poifier  of  the  Gibellinea  in« 
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i.  286  ;  the  right  of  the  Venetians  to 
export  wheat  from,  abolished  by  Gre- 
gory Xril.,  313,  314. 

Beformation,  the,  Luther  b^ns,  by  as- 
sailing the  principle  of  indulgenoes,  i. 
66  ;  connection  of  secular  politics  in 
the  early  part  of  the  16th  century 
with,  67 — 72, 76,  et  seq.;  81.  et  seq.  ; 
from  the  promulgation  of  the  edict  of 
Spires  by  Ferdinand  I.,  in  1526,  may 
be  dated  the  conunenoement  of,  86 ; 
progress  of  in  G^ermany  materially  fur- 
thered by  the  peace  of  Kadan,  98; 
advances  in  Scandinavia  ;  England  ; 
Switzerland  ;  France  ;  Italy;  Spain, 
102 ;  anxiously  furthered  at  first  by 
many  men  of  note  among  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  106,  et  seq.,  112; 
efforts  towards  internal  reformation, 
and  a  reconciliation  with  the  Pro- 
testants, 112,  et  seq.;  the  opposing 
religious  parties  show  a  strong  and 
mutual  desire  of  reconciliation  at  the 
conference  at  Ratisbon  in  1541,  117, 
175;  principles  of,  established  in  Ens- 
land  by  Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth, 
195,  232, 241 ;  progress  of.  during  the 
reign  of  Paul  IV..  228—233;  the  coun- 
ter-reformation, 378 — 500. 

*'  Regale,"  the,  Louis  XIV.  lays  claim 
to,  and  quarrels  in  consequence  with 
Innocent  XL,  il.  273,  274. 

Religion,  in  the  ancient  world,  every- 
where local ;  imion  of  the  state  with, 
greatly  influential  on  antiquity  ;  free- 
dom in  religious  opinions  universal  at 
first,  and  very  powerful  in  moulding 
the  early  ages,  i.  1 1 ;  different  forms 
of,  amalgamated  with  the  Roman 
modes  of  worship,  11,  12;  political 
spirit  of  the  ancient,  14  ;  the  only 
worship  conmion  to  the  Roman  empire 
was  that  paid  to  the  emperor,  14  ; 
that  of  Rome  and  Christianity  con- 
trasted, 14 ;  the  bond  and  centre  of 
unity,  16  ;  purification  of,  from  poli- 
tical elements  involved  in  the  advance 
of  early  Christianity,  17  ;  constitu- 
tion of  the  church  analogous  to  that  of 
the  empire,  in  matters  of,  18 :  pro- 
moted by  the  House  of  Pippin,  22  ; 
religious  enthusiasm  often  tends  to 
cruelty  and  persecution  ;  this  exem- 
plified in  the  case  of  the  Albigenscs, 
the  Crusaders,  and  Huguenots,  32, 
33.  275  ;  Jeremiad  over  the  universal 
corruption  and  decay  of  pure  religion 
by  a  prelate,  54  ;  intrusion  of  a  secu- 
lar spirit  into  the  church,  51-54,  66  ; 
the  pure  doctrines  of  religion  developed 
de  novo  in  Germany,  102  ;  embraced 
hy  many  men  of  note  in  Italy «  106- 


108.  See  Christianity;  Church  ;  La- 
ther ;  Calvin;  Reformation ;  Protest- 
antism ;  Catholicism,  Roman,  et  jmm- 
Mill. 

Religion,  peace  of.  See  Augsburg,  peace 
of. 

Religious  military  orders.  See  Orden, 
refigious  military;  Chivalry.  Chris- 
tian ;  Spiritual  Knights.  ^. 

Reuse,  field  of.  i.  35  ;  the  KdnigsstoliI, 
or  King's  seat,  formerly  stood  in  the. 
ib.  (».) 

Republican  forms  adopted  by  the  early 
Christian  church  ;  disappeared  gra- 
dually as  Christianity  gained  ground, 
i.  17 ;  republicanism  of  the  prelatare 
and  curia  at  Rome,  371 ;  at  Ghent. 
445. 

Restoration,  history  of  the  papal.  ^.. 
after  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1814 ;  ii. 
317-329. 

Retractation  of  religious  opinions  sternly 
enforced  by  the  inquisition.  L  161. 163. 

Rets,  cardinal,  (John  Francis  Paulde 
Gondi).  a  celebrated  political  charac- 
ter, ii.  261. 

Reuchlin.  John,  an  eminent  German 
scholar,  author  of  the  first  Hebrew 
Grammar ;  opens  the  way  to  the 
study  of  \hb  Old  Testament,  i.  65. 

Revelation,  discussion  in  the  council  of 
Trent  as  to  the  source  whence  a  know- 
ledge of  it  must  be  derived,  i.  151. 

Revius,  the  "  Daventria  illustrata*'  of, 
noticed,  i.  65  (n.) 

Revolution,  the  English,  of  1688  secured 
in  perpetuity  the  Protestant  religion 
as  the  national  one  in  opposition  to  the 
Roman  Catholic,  ii.  278. 

Revolution,  the  French,  history  of  tlio 
progress  of,  ii.  307 — 317. 

Rezzonico,  nephew  of  Clement  XIII.. 
his  disinterested  and  pious  spirit,  ii. 
297. 

Rheggio,  Julius  II.  takes  possession  of, 
i.  51  ;  an  imperial  fief,  565. 

Rhetius,  John,  Jesuit,  i.  395. 

"  Rhimes"  or  "  Rime  "  of  Tasso,  allud- 
ed to,  i.  346  (n.),  561. 

Rhine,  some  degree  of  religious  tolera- 
tion granted  to  the  spiritual  electors 
on  the  ;  the  Rhenish  nobility  embrace 
Protestantism  at  an  early  period,  i. 
383;  the  Jesuits  spread  over  the  whole 
of  the  country  adjacent  to  the,  397 ; 
character  of  the  Rhenish  electors, 
ii.  59  ;  the  "  Union"  of  Protestant 
princes  refuses  to  open  the  Rhine  to 
the  Dutch  and  why,  64.  65 

Rhodes,  city  of,  captured  by  the  Turks 
under  sultan  Solyman  II.,  i.  77,  7S. 

Riario,  Girolamo,  nephew  of  Sixtns  IV., 
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i.  44;  Sixtua  IV.  makes  him  and  his 
other  nephews  lords  of  Imola  and 
ForU,  45,  238. 

Ribadeneira,  Peter,  a  Jesait,  author  of 
the  *'  Life  of  St.  Ignatius  de  Loyola," 
i.  140  (».),  147  (n.),  163  (n.) 

Ricoi,  a  Jesuit,  visits  China  as  a  religi- 
ous missionary;  his  labours  and  death, 
ii.  96. 

Ricci,  Lorenzo,  general  of  the  Jesuits, 
resists  the  attempt  of  the  French  king 
to  curtail  his  authority,  ii.  200. 

liichardot,  Francis  of,  bishop  of  Arras  ; 
his  eminence  as  a  preacher,  i.  443 ; 
high  quxilifications  of  his  nephew,  448. 

Richelieu,  cardinal,  his  administration ; 
wishes  to  curb  Austria;  feels  no  scruple 
to  league  with  the  Protestants;  makes 
advances  to  the  English;  aided  in  his 
schemes  by  the  impatience  of  James  L, 
who  longed  for  the  return  of  his  son 
and  the  duke  of  Buckingham  from 
Spain;  plans  the  subversion  of  Spanish- 
Austrian  power  at  one  blow,  ii.  104 — 
106,  et  seq.;  deceives  the  Protestants, 
107 — 109 ;  draws  up  the  articles  of 
compact  between  France  and  Spain  for 
their  attack  on  England,  115;  im- 
prisons Du  Verger,  abbot  of  St.  Cy- 
ran,  in  the  castle  of  Vincennes ;  his 
death  in  1642.  257 ;  "  Memoires"  of, 
by  Aubery,  131  (n.) 

Ridolfo  Pio,  his  property  bought  to  great 
advantage  by  John  Francis  Aldobran- 
dino,  ii.  166. 

Riga,  capital  of  Livonia,  conquered  by 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  ii.  138. 

Righteousness,  twofold  nature  of.  See 
Christ. 

Rimini,  famous  for  its  oil,  i.  280;  Guelphs 
powerful  in,  286. 

Rio,  Francis  di,  his  boast  in  regard  to 
the  durability  of  his  palace,  i.  344. 

Ripamonte,  "  History  of  the  city  of 
Milan."  by,  i.  234,  270  (a.) 

Ritual,  the  Latin,  i.  32 ;  Romish,  156, 
269,  270,  410 ;  Pius  V.  publishes  a 
new  missal  according  to  the  *'  ritual  of 
the  holy  fathers,"  273;  liberty  in  re- 
gard to  the  ritual  allowed  to  certain 
foreign  students,  311. 

Robustelli,  James,  chief  bandit  of  the 
Valteline.and  a  religious  fanatic,  mur- 
ders the  inhabitants  of  the  Grisons,  ii. 
65,  et  seq. 

Rocci,  papal  nuncio  at  the  diet  of  Ratis- 
bon  in  1630.  ii.  142. 

Roch,  St.,  Calvary  chapel  in  the  church 
of,  i.  226  (».) 

Rochclle,  La,  brave  defence  of  the  inha- 
bitants of,  i.  427;  siege  of,  ii.  117; 
sarrenders,  118, 


Rohan.  Francois  de,  extract  from  a  com- 
munication of  his  to  Uenry  II.  of 
France,  i.  196  (n.) 

Rohan,  Henry,  duke  of,  renowned  Hu- 
guenot leader,  ii.  107;  **Memoires" 
of,  ib.  (ft.) 

"  Rokoss,"  a  legal  form  of  insurrection 
in  Poland,  styled  the,  ii.  24. 

Romagna,  the,  Sixtus  IV.  designs  it  for 
his  nephew,  i.  44;  beauty  and  fertility 
of  its  plains,  ib.;  279;  its  exports,  279; 
its  warlike  population,  281,307;  Julius 
II.  conquers  the  cities  of;  the  church 
franchise  of,  283;  the  pacifici  of,  289; 
Gregory  XIII.'s  seizure  of,  314;  fer- 
ments caused  thereby.  315,  316;  ban- 
dits re-appear  in,  530. 

Romano,  Giulio,  contrasted  with  Guer- 
cino,  i.  377. 

Rome,  the  various  mythologies  of  foreign 
nations  meet  in  Rome,  as  if  in  a  focus, 
but  lose  all  their  significancy;  the 
cause  of  this  stated ;  advancing  power 
of ;  empire  of  styled  "  the  world," 
and  the  effect  of  this  in  making  the 
inhabitants  feel  themselves  linked  in 
the  chains  of  one  common  humanity,  i. 
11,  12;  divine  worship  paid  to  the  em- 
peror of ;  this  worship,  and  the  doc- 
trine taught  by  Jesus,  viewed  in  re- 
ference to  the  local  religions,  have  a  cer- 
tain mutual  resemblMice,  but  at  the 
same  time  present  a  mighty  contrast ; 
this  exemplified  and  particularized, 
14;  extinction  of  idolatry  at ;  all  the 
moral  strongholds  of,  pervaded  by 
Christianity,  15;  extent  of  the  em- 
pire of,  favours  the  diffusion  of  Chris- 
tianity, 16;  pre-eminence  of  the  bishop 
of,  17;  one  of  the  chief  apostolic  sees; 
tho  emperor  protects  and  patronizes 
the  bishops  of.  18;  consequences  of  tho 
subversion  of  the  empire  of,  19;  U 
threatened  by  Aistulph,  who  demands 
its  surrender,  20 ;  Charlemagne  is 
crowned  at,  by  pope  Leo  1 1 1,  on  Christ- 
mas-day, A.D.  800;  city  of,  becomes 
Germanized  by  the  introduction  of 
schools  for  German  students,  25, 174, 
310,  474  ;  Gregory  VII.  resolves  to 
emancipate  the  papal  government  from 
the  imperial.  30;  the  French  are  the 
first  to  resist  the  anathematizing  bulls 
of  Boniface  VIII.;  the  different  autho- 
rities of  the  empire,  and  Edward  III. 
king  of  England,  with  the  sanction  of 
his  parliament,  resolve  to  prevent  the 
encroachment  of  papal  power,  35  ; 
schism  in  the  church  of,  and  its  con- 
sequences; the  Council  of  Constance 
deposes  a  pope,  36;  Peter's  pence  re- 
gulariy  collected  at;  at  the  jubilee  of 
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14.50  oountloM  pilgrims  repair  to,  37: 
extension  of  the  states  of  the  church 
of,  42 — 51,  558,  567;  secularisation 
of  the  church  of,  51-54;  revenues  of 
the  Roman  curia,  Ac.,  52,  53,  79,  92. 
113,   114,  293,  297,  298,  304,  305, 
304—377;  population  of,  under  Leo 
X.  and  Sixtus  V.,  62,  370;  under  Paul 
IV.,  370;  ii.  320;  preralence  of  hete- 
rodox riews  of  Christianity  i^t,  64; 
highly  intellectual  state  of,  under  Cle- 
ment VII.;  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion ;   sacked  and   pillaged,  87,   88, 
105  ;   literary  unions  at,  104,  105  ; 
opposition   to   the   paci6c    overtures 
of  the  Ratisbon  conference  appears  in, 
128:  a  Theatine  monastery,  called  the 
Villa  Medici,  at,  132;  the  Jesuits  at, 
147,  174;  church  of,  in  the  opinion  of 
papists,  free  from  error,  156 ;  the  In- 
quisition established  in,  by  Paul  III., 
156.  ei  seq.;  autos  da  f^  held  at,  102; 
duke  of  Alva  invades,  215,  219,  220; 
hierarchy  of,  re-organized,  256;  papal 
finances,  294—307,  336—343;  pope 
Gregory  XIII.  founds  an  English  and 
Greek  college  at,  under  charge  of  the 
Jesuits,  311,  430;  university  of,  334; 
wretched  appearance  of,  in  1443,  343; 
public  buildings  of,  under  Sixtus  V., 
343 — 351;  his  colossal  aqueducts  in, 
346 ;  its  ruins  regarded  with  awe  by 
Leo  X. ;  Sixtus  V.  destroys  the  an- 
cient remains  of,  347,  ei  seq.;  mutilates 
the  pillani  of  Trajan  and  Antoninus, 
348;  erects  the  obelisk  in  front  of  St. 
Peter's,   and   why,  ib.  319;  Lateran 
palace  at,  351;  varieties  of  national 
and  provincial  character  at;  the  prelacy 
and  the  curia  republican,  371;  descrip- 
tion of  manners  at  the  court  of,  373, 
et  seq.;  shifting  population  of,  370  ; 
ii.  202 ;  the  counter-reformation,  and 
its  gigantic  effects  on  the  world  at 
large,  378,  et  seq.;  501,  et  seq.;  633  : 
ii.  3 — 56 :  ordinances  of  the  curia  for 
the  prohibition  of  books  in,  012;  con- 
gregation of  the  Index  at,  613;  dis- 
sensions between  Venice  and,  609 — 
629;  the  electoral  princes  meet  to  elect 
a  king  of  the  Romans,  but  separate 
without  effecting  their  object,  ii.  42; 
political  relations  of,  156;  founding  of 
new  families   at,   164 — 172;  illustri- 
ous ancient  families  of,  197,  198,  et 
passim ;  aristocracy  of,  very  powerful 
aljout  1660,  ib.;  court  ceremonial  at, 
199;  elements  of  the  Roman  popula- 
tion, 107 — 204  ;  buildings  erected  by 
the  jwpcs  of,  204— 210;  administra- 
tion of  the  state  and  church  of,  229 — 
2  i  4 ;  Rome  is  invaded  and  the  Vatican 


occupied  by  the  troops  of  the  French 
republic,  during  the  pontifioate  of  Pim 
VI.,  310;  Bonaparte*8  cruel  treatment 
of  Pius  VII..  315;  Pius  VII.  re-enters 
Rome  on  24th  May,  1814,  318  ;  happv 
issue  of  his  negotiatbns  with  the  allied 
powers  for  the  reoovery  of  the  states  of 
the  church ;  his  communication  to  the 
cardinals  with  respect  to  this,  319. 
See  Church;  Popedom;  Loyola;  Jesu- 
its; Charlemagne;  Bourbon,  Charies, 
duke  of ;  the  names  of  the  various 
popes,  ei  passim. 

RomilloD.  John  Baptist,  institutes  the 
order  of  the  "Brothers  of  Christian 
doctrine,"  ii.  53. 

Roses,  garland  of,  the  Colognese  regard 
it  as  an  honour  to  wear  the,  i.  400. 

Rosetti,  papal  ambassador,  ii.  150. 

Rospigliosi,  Giulio,  cardinal,  secretary  to 
Uie  congregation  di  state,  ii.  193;  is 
raised  to  the  papal  throne  under  the 
name  of  Clement  IX.,  195  ;  Giaoomo 
Quirini  quoted  in  regard  to,  195,  196 
(a) 

Rota  or  Ruota  Romana,  the  higliest 
papal  court  of  appeal,  i.  115  ib.  (a.); 
330,  366;  auditor  di,  542,  574  (a.); 
ii.  18^,  199.231,237. 

Rota,  Francis  della,  a  Capuchin  friar; 
nature  of  his  mission,  Ii.  131. 

Rotto,  Giovanni  Battista,  is  scalous  in 
favour  of  the  new  doctrines,  at  Bo- 
logna ;  patronized  by  Morone  Poole, 
and  Victoria  Colonna,  i.  112. 

Rouen,  French  city,  the  Jesuits  settle  in, 
i.  479  ;  Roman  catholic  military  or- 
ganization of,  486. 

Rucellai,  John,  his  tragedy  of  Rosmunda, 
written  after  the  antique  model ;  his 
poem  of  "  Lo  Api,"  or  "  The  Bees," 
after  the  model  of  Virgil,  i.  57. 

Rudolph  of  Bonfiglivolo,  commissioner  of 
the  exchequer  to  Gregory  XIII.:  his 
plans  to  fill  the  papal  coffers,  i.  314. 

Rudolph  II.,  emperor  of  Germany,  con- 
trasted with  his  father;  a  warm  friend 
of  the  Jesuits ;  prohibits  the  Protes- 
tants from  preaching  in  the  Landhaus 
at  Vienna  ;  extraordinary  excitement 
amongst  the  people  in  consequence,  i. 
405,  466;  orders  Joshua  Opitc,  andall 
his  assistants  in  church  and  school,  to 

3uit  the  city  instanter^  and  the  hcrc- 
itary  territory  within  fourteen  days, 
466;  on  good  terms  with  the  duke  of 
Ferrara  :  grants  him  a  renewal  of  Mo- 
dcna  and  Rheggio  as  imperial  fiefs, 
506  ;  persecutes  the  Protestants,  ii. 
32,  33 ;  is  forced  to  give  up  to  his  bro- 
ther Matthias,  Hungary,  Austria,  and 
Moravia,  40,  cl  seq.;  is  constrained  to 
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iBsions  to  tho  Buhcmians, 

th  in  1G12. 

emoircs"  by,  ii.  135  (n.), 

of  tho  popo  upon,  ii.  20. 
rdinal,  i.  365. 
caut,  Sir  Paul,  his  "  Con- 
more  correctly  "  Transla- 
irtolomco  Platina's  "  Lives 
B,"  referred  to,  i.  216  (n.) 

S. 
dinal,  ii.  182,  238. 
History  of  the  Society  of 
i.  174  (n.),  678(«.).  681 

.) 

the,  of  the  church.     See 

I. 

)  of  Carpentras,  afterwards 

member  of  the  "  Oratory 

Love,"  i.  105  ;  his  Com- 

St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 

)7  (n.),  113;  his  Letters, 

bot  of,  his  zeal,  ii.  45. 
,  renowned  for  its  manna, 

t,  French  town,  ratio  of  its 

population,  ii.  84. 

rship  of,  discussed  in  the 

Trent,  for  session  1563; 
Id  in  contempt,  and  kept 
non-observance  of  St.  Pe- 
jy  the  Weatphalian  pea- 

;  in  Trdves  people  begin 
the  relics  of,  400;  great 
id  to  the  relics  of,  in  Ba- 
image-breaking  riots,  444, 
,tion  of,  ii.  73. 
liversity  of,  i.  311. 
3  do,  founds  the  order  of 
on  ;  his  mild  and  benevo- 

52. 

9,  the  early,  i.  26. 
ludius,  ( Saumaise,  Claude) 
IS  scholar,  visits  the  court 
n  1650. 
)  Jesuit,  i.  112  (n.),  145, 

Council  of  Trent,  153. 
>po,   his  great  authority, 
lent  VIL,  i.  283. 
inal,  his  admirable  admi- 
'the  government  of  Bologna 
i.  365. 

ce,    the,   pulled   down  by 
(xander  VII.,  ii.  207. 
e  of,  i.  30  ;  archbishops  of; 
lit   position   in  regzird  of 
religious  profession,  382, 

!ant  defence  of  the  inhabi- 
127. 


Sanction,  the  pragmatical,  long  viewed 
in  France  as  the  palladium  of  tho 
kingdom,  i.  38 ;  the  Basel  decrees 
fasMoned  on  the  model  of,  39. 

Sandys,  Edwyn  (an  eminent  English 
prelate,  and  bishop  of  London),  letter 
of,  to  Lord  Burghley,  quoted,  recom- 
mending the  decapitation  of  Mary 
queen  of  Scots,  i.  493  (n.) 

Sanga,  the  papal  secretary,  letter  of,  to 
Campeggi,  i.  99  (ii.) 

San  Ildefonso,  Jesuit  college  of,  in  Mex- 
ico, ii.  92. 

San  Marcello,  cardinal,  i.  125. 

Sandomir,  the  Waywode  of,  favours  tho 
pretensions  of  the  false  Demetrius  on 
certain  conditions ;  gives  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  ii.  21  (n.) 

SangaUo,  Antonio,  an  eminent  architect, 
by  order  of  Clement  YII.  constructs  a 
fortress  in  Anoona;  crafty  policy  of 
the  pope  in  this  erection,  i.  291, 292. 

Sannazar  (Sannazaro,  Jacopo),  the  prose 
and  poetry  of  his  "  Arcadia  "  incon- 
gruous, i.  58. 

Sanseverina,  Barbara,  and  her  daughter 
Leonora  Sanvitale,  Tasso's  admirably 
vivid  description  of  their  beauty  and 
grace  when  at  tho  court  of  Ferrara,  i. 
562. 

Sanseverino,  in  Naples,  a  monk  of,  the 
reputed  author  of  *'  The  Benefits  of 
Christ,"  i.  108,  ib.  (n.) 

Santa  Severina,  Santorio,  cardinal  of,  a 
zealous  inquisitor ;  of  commanding  in- 
fluence, both  in  spiritual  and  temporal 
affairs  during  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus 
v.,  i.  348,  365;  draws  up  the  terms  of 
a  treaty  between  Philip  II.  of  Spain 
and  Sixtus  V.  for  their  more  effectual 
procedure  against  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
499  ;  is  defeated  in  his  hopes  of  elec- 
tion to  the  papal  throne;  his  extreme 
mortification  and  mental  agony  in  con- 
sequence of  his  rejection,  537—539  ; 
his  austere  character,  533;  his  "  auto- 
biography." 537, 538  (n.) ;  baulks  Al- 
fonso II.  s  hopes  from  Gregory  XIV. 's 
favourable  disposition  towards  him  in 
the  affair  of  Ferrara,  565  (n.) 

Santafiore,  ooont,  pope  Pius  V.'s  savage 
injunction  to,  as  commanding  officer,  to 
give  no  quarter  to  the  Huguenots,  L  275. 

Sanuto,  Marino, "  Commentarii  dii,"  re- 
ferred to,  i.  44  (n.) ;  large  manuscript 
"  Chronicle  "  of,  46  (n.) ;  73  (it.) ;  74 
(«.) ;  75  (It.) ;  76  (n.) 

Saracens,  their  conquests,  i.  19,  20,  22; 
savage  butchery  of,  by  the  Crusaders, 
33. 

Saracini,  "Historical  notice  of  Ancona*' 
by,  i.  280  (n.) 
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Sarazzin,  abbot  of  St.  Vaast,  character 

of,  i.  448. 
Sardinia,  ii.  285,  288  ;  Clement  XIV. 
extends  previous  concessions  to  the 
king  of,  303.     See  Savoy. 

Sarpi,  P..  his  **  History  of  the  Council  of 
Trent."  i.  79  (n.);  96  (n.);  153  (n.); 
155  (n.) ;  a  friar,  515;  extraction  of, 
616  ;  his  admirable  talents,  617,  et 
seq.  ;  a  sturdy  opponent  of  the  secu- 
lar influence  of  the  popedom,  618;  re- 
spect in  which  his  memory  is  justly 
held  by  all  Romanists,  633  ;  ♦*  Life  "^^ 
of,  by  Fulgentio;  "  Memoirs  '*  of,  by 
Griselini,  516  (n  ),  616  (n.) ;  allusion 
to,  ii.  306. 

Sassatelli,  Guelphish  partisans,  i.  316. 

Satan,  machinations  of,  i.  125;  tempta- 
tions by,  141;  the  Jesuits  please  them- 
selves with  the  military  notion  of 
warring  against,  and  hence  assume  the 
name  of  the  "  Company  of  Jesus," 
147. 

Sauli,  cardinal,  i.  623. 

Savonarola,  Jerome,  Dominican  friar,  of 
Florence,  of  great  use  to  Charies  VTII. 
in  his  disputes  with  Alexander  VI., 
i.  71,  72  ;  influence  of  his  doctrines, 
106. 

Savoy,  dukes  of,  i.  270, 389, 610;  Charles 
Emmanuel,  duke  of,  wishes  to  re- 
cover Geneva,  488 ;  takes  possession 
of  Saluzzo,  499,  696  ;  gives  away  cer- 
tain benefices  of  which  the  patronage 
was  claimed  by  the  pope,  610;  re- 
nounces his  right  to  these  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  611  ;  concludes  a  truce  with 
Genoa,  ii.  109 ;  claims  Montfcrrat,  an 
outer  bulwark  of  Milan,  123,  303; 
sides  with  Spain  in  the  affair  of  the 
Mantuan  succession,  and  opposes  pope 
Urban  VIII.,  but  without  success, 
132,  133. 

Saxony,  Luther  is  recommended  by  Ma- 
ximilian to  the  elector  of,  i.  72 ;  the 
principles  of  the  reformation  take 
root,  and  are  acted  upon  in,  86,  98 ; 
duke  Maurice  of,  190,  203  ;  Augustus 
elector  of,  leans  to  Romanism,  475  ; 
his  death,  ib. ;  the  elector  of,  though 
a  Lutheran,  embraces  Romanism,  ii. 
64,  71. 

Scandinavia  embraces  Lntheranism,  i. 
102  ;  missions  in,  ii.  101.  See  Swe- 
den. 

Scardocci,  a  Gibelline  clan,  i.  288. 

Scepticism  in  regard  to  Christianity 
prevails  in  Rome,  i.  64,  104. 

Schall,  Adam,  Jesuit,  his  appearance 
and  procedure  in  China,  ii.  97. 

Schelhom,  his  "  Amoeni tales  literanim  " 
referred  to,  i  108  (n.),  110  (n.^ 


Schism  appears  in  the  Roman  Catholie 
Church ;  consequence  of,  i.  36;  suppres- 
sion of,  42.     See  Church;  Rome,  Ae. 

Schomberg,  baron  de,  marshal  of  Fruee, 
hb  advioe  to  Henry  III.  respecting 
the  succcaBion  to  the  French  crown,  I 
518  (n.) 

Schoolmen,  doctrine  of  the,  in  re^)ect  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  iti 
happiness  in  a  future  state,  i.  154. 

Schools,  Jesuit,  i.  170,  399. 

Schorich,  George,  Jesuit,  his  cealoas 
efforts  to  make  converts,  i.  408. 

Schrbckh,  quotation  from  a  work  of  his, 
i.  31  (a.) 

Schwarzenberg,  count  of,  is  sent  on  a 
mission  of  conversion  by  duke  Albert 
ofBavaria,!.  407.  408. 

Schweikard,  John,  elector  of  Maintz,  hk 
flaming  leal  in  favour  of  popery,  ii. 
28,  59,  78- ;  is  adverse  at  first  to  trans- 
ferring the  electorate,  80. 

Schwigger,  Henry,  ducal  secretary,  far- 
thers the  recall  of  the  Jesuits,  i.  396. 

Sciences,  cultivation  of  tiie  arts  and,  in 
Italy,  i.  105,  352,  353,  356,  617,  618; 
ii.  208 ;  in  Germany,  399. 

Scotland,  religious  dissensions  in,  L  231 ; 
Mary  Stuart,  queen  of;  treaty  of 
Berwick,  232 ;  description  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic  church  in,  and  contrast  with 
that  of  England,  386. 

Scripture,  Holy, simplicity  of,  abandoned 
by  the  early  church  for  a  hierarchy 
embodying  the  principles  of  the  Roman 
empire ;  modern  errors  in  regard  to, 
J.  17  (n.) ;  the  New  Testament  printed 
in  Greek  by  direction  of  Erasmus ;  his 
paraphrase  and  commentaries  on  the 
same,  65.     See  Testament,  New. 

Sculpture,  in  Italy,  the  religions  element 
pervades  the  works  of,  previous  to  the 
recognition  of  the  charms  of  ancient 
statuary  ;  Michael  Angelo  Buonarot- 
ti's  *•  Moses,'*  a  magnificent  work  of, 
i.  60;  great  works  of  ancient,  61,  34d. 
Scupoli,  Lawrence,  the  reputed  author 
of"  The  Spiritual  Combat,"  i.  133  (a.) 
Sebastian,  dom,  king  of  Portugal,  in  his 
name  the  Jesuits  govern  the  kingdom, 
i.   273;   his  expedition   against  the 
Moors  of  Africa  in  1578,  in  which  he 
meets  his  death,  438. 
Sega,  cardinal,  papal  nuncio  to  Spain,  i. 
437,  438  ;  Clement's  instructions  to ; 
calls  on  the  States-general  of  France 
to  elect  a  Romanist  king  in  the  place 
of  Henry  IV.,  546. 
Seltan  Segued,  emperor  of  Abyssinia,  is 
convert^  to  the  Romish  church,  to- 
gether with  his  brother  Sela  Christos, 
and  a  host  of  others,  ii.  99,  100. 
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**  Seminary  of  all  nations/'  an  educa- 
tional institution  at  Rome,  founded 
and  magnificently  supported  by  Gre- 
gory Xlir..  i.  310. 

Sennesio,  cavalier  Clement,  master  of 
the  Camera,  during  the  pontificate  of 
Clement  VIII. ;  his  great  influence 
at  court,  i.  GOO  (n.) 

Septisonium  of  L.  Septimius  Sererus  at 
Rome  demolished  by  Sixtus  V.,  i.  347. 

Sepulchre,  holy,  eagerness  in  early  times 
to  visit  the,  i.  32,  37,  61, 517;  solemn 
representation  of  the,  226  (n.) 

Seripando,  general  of  the  Augustinians, 
i.  152-154. 

Serras,  the,  a  Guelphish  faction,  i.  288. 

Serrat,  mount,  Ignatius  climbs  the  steeps 
of.  i.  139,  140. 

*'  Servicio,"  a  tax  under  this  name  levied 
in  Spain,  about  the  middle  of  16th 
century ;  known  by  differeut  names  in 
difierent  countries,  i.  301. 

"  Servites,"  or  "  servants  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,"  a  convent  of  monks  so  called, 
i.  617 ;  this  order  instituted  by  Fudert, 
a  Florentine  physician ;  statement  of 
what  contributed  much  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  order,  ib.  (n.) 

Severino,  Dr.,  his  opinion  as  to  Uie  cause 
of  Leo  X.'s  death,  1.  74  (n.) 

Severus,  L.  Septimius,  Roman  emperor, 
the  "  Septizonium  "  of,  a  remarkable 
work  of  art  at  Rome,  destroyed  from 
the  foundation  by  Sixtus  V.,  i.  347. 

Sfondrato,  Nicola,  of  Cremona,  cardinal, 
i.  201 ;  elected  as  pope  Gregory  XIV., 
533,  et  seq.     See  Gregory  XIV. 

Sfondrato,  Hercules,  duke  of  Monte 
Marciano,  is  sent  by  Gregory  XIV.  to 
assist  the  Parisians  and  the  League, 
i.  534  ;  the  Sfondrati,  565. 

Sforza,  a  ducal  family  of  Milan,  their 
great  influence,  1.  43 ;  expelled  from 
Pesaro  by  Ceesar  Borgia  and  his 
father,  46 ;  the  Spaniards  delay  the 
investiture  of,  83 ;  the  dukedom  of 
Flano  bought  for  Gregory  XV, 's  family 
from  the,  ii.  168. 

6l!ina,  cardinal,  i.  318,  533. 
'*  Shakespeare,  imperishable  beauty  of  his 
writings,  ii.  58. 

Sicily,  the  French  form  alliances  in ; 
their  attack  upon,  i.  78  ;  the  Jesuits 
introduced  into,  by  the  viceroy  della 
Vega,  174.  See  Palermo;  ^les8ina, 
and  Jesuits. 

Siena,  adherents  of  the  new  doctrines  at, 
i.  112  ;  archbishop  of,  152,  155 ;  uni- 
versity of,  161  ;  taken  possession  of 
by  Cliarles  V.,  197 ;  complaint  of  the 
inhabitants  of,  204 ;  duke  Cosmo  ob- 
tains possession  of,  220. 


I  Sigismund  Augustus,  king  of  Poland, 
brother  of  Catharine  Jagellonica, 
queen  of  John  III.  of  Sweden,  1.  380  ; 
ii.  6. 

Sigismund  IIL,  king  of  Poland,  i.  495  ; 
ii.  5,  6,  23  ;  son  of  John  III.  and  of 
Catharine  Jagellonica,  sister  of  Sigis- 
mund Augustus,  ii.  5;  becomes  king  of 
Sweden,  9  ;  internal  commotions  iu 
Poland,  23-28. 

Silos,  Joseph,  his  "  Ilistory  of  the 
Theatines,"  noticed,  i.  105  (n.) 

Silvestro,  St.,  miracles  re-commence  in 
the  church  of,  i.  369. 

Sin,  Romish  indulgences  for,  shock  the 
soul  of  Luther,  and  orisrinate  the  Re- 
formation, i.  66.  67;  Folengo's  opinion 
of  the  "use  of  sin"  seems  almost  to 
imply  the  hurtfulness  of  good  works, 
110  ;  original ;  absolution  from,  124  ; 
Ignatius's  book  of  "  Spiritual  Exer- 
cises" teaches  how  the  sinner  ought  to 
view  his  sins,  171,  172  ;  the  Jesuits' 
doctrine  of,  ii.  251,  252.  See  Proba- 
bility, doctrine  of. 

Singlin,  an  influential  preacher  at  Paris, 
clings  to  St.  Cyran,  ii.  259. 

Sinigaglia,  privileges  granted  by  Ca»ar 
Borgia,  to,  i.  282. 

Sirleto,  cardinal,  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  the  reform  of  the  calendar, 
i.  311,  365,  366  (n.) 

Sirugli,  a  Guelphish  faction,  i.  316. 

"  Sisters  of  Charity,"  order  of,  founded 
by  Vincent  de  Paul,  a  zealous  reli- 
gious missionary,  ii.  54. 

Sitia,  bishop  of,  advises  Gregory  XI IT. 
to  establish  a  Greek  college  at  Rome, 
i.  311. 

Sixteen,  league  of  the,  at  Paris,  i.  486, 
534,  (n.) 

Sixtus  IV.,  cardinal  Francesco  della 
Revere,  his  ambitious  projects  for  his 
nephews*  aggrandizement,  his  cruelty 
and  success,  i.  44,  45  ;  suspected  of 
being  privy  to  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Pazzi,  and  to  their  assassination  of 
one  of  the  Medici,  44  ;  extends  the 
privileges  of  the  penitentiaria,  and 
grants  it  to  one  of  his  nephews,  52  ; 
his  selfish  policy,  ib.,  53  ;  a  Francis- 
can friar  himself,  he  favours  the  order, 
53  ;  breaks  faith  with  Colonna's  mo. 
ther,  and  causes  her  son  to  be  exe- 
cuted, 44  ;  afibcting  incident  in  re- 
gard to  this,  ib.,  45  ;  makes  his  ne- 
phews lords  of  Imola  and  Fori! ;  there- 
by augments  his  secular,  but  lessens 
his  spiritual  influence;  dies  in  1484, 
and  is  succeeded  by  Alexander  VI.,  in 
1492,  45. 

Sixtus  v.,  Felix  Peretti,  state,  court. 
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and  times  of,  i.  278,  et  teq.,  320,  364, 
866,  €t  teq.;  early  histonr  and  educa- 
tion of,  321,  322  ;  hU  talents  and  love 
of  study;  his  literary  debates,  322 ; 
his  interview  with  Michael  Ghisilieri, 
the  grand  inquisitor,  323;  is  made 
yicar-general  of  the  Franciscans  by 
Pius  V. ;  reYorms  their  order ;  gets 
the  title  of  cardinal  Montalto ;  pub- 
lishes the  works  of  St.  Ambrose,  324 ; 
his  n'eat  self-command  ;  his  election 
to  the  popedom,  325,  ib.  (n.);  resolves 
to  root  out  the  banditti  and  criminals 
of  all  sorts,  326 ;  inspires  universal 
terror  by  his  severity,  327,  et  tea. ; 
his  administration  very  remarkable  ; 
contrasted  with  that  of  Gregory, 
329  ;  his  pacific  mensures,  and 
their  happy  results,  33U ;  reconciles 
the  Colonnas  and  the  Orsini ;  grants 
sundry  privileges  to  some  Italian 
cities,  Ac.,  331,  332 ;  zealously  pro- 
motes agriculture,  commerce,  and  ma- 
nufactures, both  silk  and  woollen,  333; 
increases  the  number  of  congregations 
of  the  cardinals,  334  ;  remarks  on  his 
ne]K>tism, 335,«^s«9.;  "  Memorie auto- 
grafe  di  papa  Sisto  Y.,"  336;  his 
financial  economy,  337,  et  seq, ;  orders 
masses  to  be  said  for  the  soul  of  Gre- 
gory XIII.,  and  his  strange  reason  for 
80  doing,  337  ;  his  political  designs, 
343  ;  his  pontificate  compared  with 
that  of  Julius  II.,  344 ;  his  colossal 
aqueducts  at  Rome,  346  ;  demolishes 
the  buildings  of  ancient  Rome,  347, 
348  ;  mutilates  many  of  the  antique 
statues  ;  transfers  the  obelisk  to  the 
front  of  St.  Peter's,  348  ;  builds  the 
cupola  of  St.  Peter's,  and  the  Lateran 
palace,  351  ;  change  in  the  direction 
of  the  human  mind  in  his  age,  352, 
ct  8eq. ;  the  Roman  curia  during  his 
pontificate,  364 — 377;  his  policy,  468, 
et  seq.;  excommunicates  Henry  of 
Navarre,  and  Henry  I.  of  Bourbon, 
prince  of  Cond6,  483,  522  (n.) ;  his 
attempts  against  England,  489 — 496 ; 
his  indignation  at  the  murder  of  the 
duke  of  Guise  and  of  cardinal  Guise ; 
issues  his  •'  Monitorium"  against 
Henry  III.  of  France,  which  is  soon 
followed  by  the  murder  of  that  king, 
498  ;  his  alliance  with  Philip  II.  and 
the  League  against  Henry  IV.,  499  ; 
his  vast  influence,  502  ;  is  sorry  for 
having  excommunicated  Henry  IV., 
624 :  history  of  the  last  times  of,  6 1 7 — 
630,  683  ;  his  impracticable  schemes, 
617,  et  seq.;  character  of,  523;  Philip 
IT.  protests  against  the  conduct  of, 
and  why,  525,  626,  et  seq.;  his  death, 


and  the  cireumstaiMKs  attending  it, 
630;  allusions  to,  632,  541,  547,  550, 
583,  609;  ii.  161,  162.  166, 199,  204, 
205,  208,  235. 

Smalchalden,  union  of  Paul  III.  and 
Charles  V.  to  destroy  the  Protestant 
league  of,  i.  188,  388  ;  suooesB  of  the 
German  Protestants  against  Charlei 
V.  203. 

Societies,  literary,  of  Italy,  Ae,  See 
Associations,  literary;  Italy;  Rome; 
Venice;  Padua;  and  Morosini,  Andrew. 

Solaroli,  the,  Gibelline  partisans,  i.  288. 

Solms,  count  of,  favours  the  reformed 
religion,  i.  456. 

Solothum,  Protestant  league  of,  i.  441. 

Somasca,  the  congregation  of,  at  Venice, 
i.  135. 

Sommaglia,  Sixtns  V.  marries  one  of  his 
grandnephews  to  a  m«nber  of  the  fa- 
mily of,  and  makes  him  marquis  of 
Montana,  prince  of  Venafro,  and  count 
of  Celano,  ii.  166. 

Soranso,  Hieronymo,  his  '*  Relatione  di 
Roma,"  i.  234  (ii.),  236  (*.),  237  {n.), 
239,  241,  245. 

Sorbonne,  the,  i.  153  (n.),  249,  420;  the 
Leaguers  in,  486;  decision  of  the  doe- 
tors  of,  in  regard  to  the  allegianoe  due 
to  Henry  IIL,  509,  553. 

Soriano,  his  « Relatione"  di  1533  and 
1635  quoted  in  regard  to  the  cbaracter 
of  Clement  VII..  Paid  III.,  and  Pius 
v.,  i.  86  (a.),  94  (n.),  96  (n.),  101 
(n.),  180  (n.),  274  (n.) 

Soubize,  Benjamin  de  Rohan  (brother  of 
the  celebrated  Henry  duke  of  Rohan), 
a  very  enterprising  leader  of  the 
French  Protestants,  ii.  107,  108. 

Soul,  question  as  to  its  immortality,  i. 
63,  154;  Bellarmin's  analogy  between 
the  power  of  the  soul  over  the  body, 
and  that  of  tho  church  over  the  state, 
and  his  consequent  deduction,  that  as 
the  health  of  men's  souls  is  under  thu 
special  charge  of  the  pope,  he  is  su- 
preme over  temporal  princes,  605,500, 
015. 

South  America,  Roman  hierarchy  in  the 
beginning  of  17th  century  in ;  mendi* 
cant  orders  in,  11.  92. 

Spada,  his  *'  Report  of  the  nuncioship 
from  France."  1641,  ii.  162  (n.) 

Spain,  Ferdinand  I.,  king  of  Castile,  i. 
20;  the  kingdom  of,  rescued  from  Ma- 
honrniedanism,  32;  his  right  of  nomin- 
ation to  ecclesiastical  sees,  40 ;  vast 
possessions  of  Don  Carlos  I.,  king  of 
(afterwards  Charles  V.  of  Germany), 
70;  the  Spaniards  extend  and  preserve 
the  papal  states,  81;  close  alliance  of 
Clement    VII.    with    the    king  of; 
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Spanish  aggrandizements  fostered  by  ' 
the  popes*  82 ;  evil  consequences  of 
this;  the  Spaniards  are  opposed  by 
Clement  VII.,  their  former  ally;  rea- 
sons for  this  change  of  policy;  their 
arrogance  towards,  and  violent  quarrels 
with  the  Italians,  83;  the  Spaniards 
completely  victorious  over  the  papal 
forces;  sack  and  pillage  Rome,  88 ; 
progress  of  the  Lutheran  doctrines  in, 
during  the  pontificate  of  ClementV II ., 
102;  the  Spaniards  gain  the  battle  of 
St.  Quentin,  219 ;  march  against 
Rome,  which  submits,  ib.,  220  ;  great 
power  of,  ib.;  assist  the  French  in 
their  war  against  the  Huguenots,  422; 
wars  of  Alexander  Famese,  in  the 
Netherlands,  448,  et  teq.;  cruelties  of 
the  Spaniards  against  the  Protes- 
tants, 451  ;  the  forest  cantons  of 
Switzerland  form  a  league  with,  488; 
Spaniards  take  Calais  and  Amiens, 
576  ;  designs  of  the  Spaniards  upon 
Sweden,  ii .  18 ;  the  Spaniards  and  the 
Netherlanders  are  involved  in  the 
wars  of  Germany,  43,  65,66,  109;  the 
Spaniards  begin  hostilities  against  the 
Dutch,  66;  peace  of  Monzon  concluded 
between  France  and  Spain  in  1626, 
109:  war  with  Louis  XIII.  in  the  affair 
of  the  Mantuan  succession,  132;  vast 
influence  of  the  aristocracy  about  1660, 
197;  the  Spaniards  favoured  by  Cle- 
ment X.  and  sundry  other  popes,  272; 
war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  after 
the  death  of  Charles  II.,  the  rival 
claimants  being  Charles,  the  arch- 
duke of  Austria  (afterwards  the  em- 
peror Charles  VI.)  and  Louis  XIV., 
in  behalf  of  his  grandson  Philip,  of 
Anjou;  the  war  terminateB  in  favour 
of  Philip,  who  ascends  the  throne,  and 
takes  the  name  of  Philip  V.,  282—289; 
ecclesiastical  revenues  of  the  Roman 
curia  derived  from  Spanish  benefices, 
dsc.,  239;  Jesuits  are  expelled  from, 
300. 

Spangenberg,  comments  on  scripture  by, 
eagerly  devoured  by  the  people  of 
Salzburg,  i.  382,  383. 

Sparre,  Eric,  a  celebrated  S  wedbh  states- 
man, ii.  11. 

Spinola,  Ambrosio,  marquis  of,  oom- 
roander-in  chief  of  the  Spanish  forces 
in  the  Netherlands,  i.  624. 

Spiros,  diet  of,  in  1526;  its  resolutions 
respecting  the  differences  of  opinion  in 
the  church,  i.  85,  86;  the  legal  exist- 
ence of  Protestants  in  Germany  may 
be  said  to  be  dated  from  the  edict  of; 
promulgated  by  tlie  emperor,  Ferdi- 
nand I.,  86. 
II. 


Spiritual  knights,  Portuguese  orders  of, 
in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  i.  40,  41 ; 
illustrate  the  history  of  the  times,  40 
(n.) ;  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel,  ib.;  origin  of,  40,  41  (n.) ; 
motto  of  the  order  of  St.  James,  40 
(n.) 

Spiritual  element,  the  secularization  of 
the,  radically  involved  in  the  sale  of 
indulgences,  i.  66.     See  Church. 

Spoleto,  valour  of  its  inhabitants,  i.  281. 

Spon,  Dr.  Jacob,  an  eminent  French 
physician  and  archawlogist,  visits 
Rome  in  1674;  his  *'  Voyage  d'  Italie 
et  de  Grdce,"  undertaken  in  company 
with  Sir  George  Wheler,  in  1675  and 
1676,  noticed,  ii.  210  (n.) 

"  Squadrone  volante,"  certain  cardinals 
80  called,  ii.  190;  their  names  parti- 
cularized, ib.  (n.) 

Squillace,  Spanish  minister,  a  keen 
church  reformer,  ii.  295. 

St.  Benno  is  declared  to  be  the  patron 
saint  of  Bavaria,  i.  405. 

St.  Bernard,  the  favourite  author  of 
Gregory  XIV.,  i.  534  ;  a  monastery 
of,  called  *' Feuillans,"  whence  the 
sisterhood  of  the  '<Feuillantine8"(9.t'.) 
derive  their  name,  ii.  51  (n.) 

St.  Benedict,  rule  of,  i.  130  ;  ii.  51. 

St.  Dominick,  the  church  of,  in  Man* 
resa,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Cata- 
lonia, Loyola's  visit  to,  i.  141. 

St.  Silvestro,  miracles  in  the  church  of, 
i.  369. 

St.  Theresa,  reforms  the  order  of  the 
Carmelite  nuns  in  Spain,  u»5l,et  sea.; 
her  devotional  enthusiasm  very  influ- 
ential, 52. 

Statuary,  beauty  of  Italian,  at  the  close 
of  15th  and  beginning  of  16th  cen- 
tury, i.  59 ;  great  works  of  antique 
statuary,  61,  348. 

Stein,  John  von,  archbishop  of  Treves, 
i.  397. 

Stellata,  a  fortified  place  taken  by  tne 
duke  of  Parma  in  1643,  ii.  178. 

Stephen,  St.,  the  apostle  of  Hungary, 
ii.  33;  Ferdinand  II.  foiled  by  pope 
Urban  VIII.  in  his  wish  to  have  this 
saint  admitted  into  the  Roman  kalen- 
dar.  134. 

Stockholm,  the  capital  of  Sweden,  Je- 
suits at,  i.  434, 430:  ii.  10;  learned  men 
at  the  court  of,  ii.  214—220,  220  (n.) 

Strada,  Francis,  i.  163. 

Stralendorf,  Leopold  von,  i.  412. 

Strasbui^,  state  of,  i.  39.  ^ 

Striggio,  a  Mantuan  minister  of  state, 
attached  to  the  auti-Spaniah  party, 
il  122. 

Strozzi,  Peter,  leader  of  the  Florentine 
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emigrants,  i.  193 ;  assists  Paul  TV. 
with  troops,  215. 

Strunck,  his  **  Annates  Paderbomenses" 
referred  to,  i.  468  (n.),  ii.  30. 

Stuart,  Mary,  queen  of  Scotland  ;  as- 
sumes the  arms  of  England;  her  war- 
like preparations,  i.  232  ;  reasons 
which  led  Elizabeth  to  cause  her  to  be 
put  to  death;  her  execution  appears  to 
the  author  of  this  work  an  act  of  poli- 
tical justice,  493. 

Stuckley,  Thomas,  made  papal  chamber- 
lain, and  marquis  of  Leinster;  sent  by 
pope  Gregory  to  inrade  Ireland;  is 
killed  in  an  expedition  to  Africa,  un- 
der king  Sebastian  of  Portugal,  i.  438. 

Styria,  republican  constitution  of,  L  464; 
the  states  of,  how  far  independent  in 
religious  matters,  ib.  467;  uncontrolled 
progress  of  Romanism  in,  470;  ii.  32. 

Suabia,  progress  of  the  Jesuits  in,  i.  399. 

Suarez,  Francis,  primarius  professor  of 
theology  at  Coimbra,  in  his  defence  of 
the  Romish  church  against  the  Angli- 
can, advocates  the  doctrines  of  BelUr- 
min,  i.  507. 

Sudcrmanland  or  Sudermania,  Charles, 
younger  brother  of  John  III.  of  Swe- 
den, earl  of,  his  leaning  to  Calyinism, 
i.  436;  ii.  11. 

Sully,  Maximilian  de  Bethune,  due  de, 
an  illustrious  French  statesman,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Henri  Quatre;  his 
policy  in  regard  to  a  war  in  Italy,  i. 
624. 

Suriano,  his  ''  Relatione"  di  1533  and 
1535,  noticed,  i.  71  (n.),  86  (n.),  92, 
94  (n.),  96  (n.),  97  (n.),  99  (n.),  101 
(n.) 

Surlus,  Laurcntius,  avoluminous  writer ; 
his  "  Lives  of  the  Saints  "  is  translated 
into  German,  by  order  of  duke  Albert 
of  Bavaria,  and  printed  at  his  expense, 
i.  405. 

Susa,  a  small  town  of  Sardinia,  taken 
from  the  duke  of  Savoy  by  the  French, 
in  the  war  of  the  Mantuan  succession, 
ii.  133. 

*•  Sussidio,"  the,  a  direct  impost  intro- 
duced by  Paul  III. ;  known  in  Spain 
as  the  ••  Servicio,"  in  Naples  as  the 
*' Donative,"  and  in  Milan  as  the 
"  Mensuale,"  i.  301. 

Sweden,  Lutheranism  in,  i.  380,  436; 
attempt  of  the  pope  upon,  ii.  9 — 23 ; 
Siffismund  III.  succeeds  his  father 
John  III.  as  king  of,  9,  et  seq. ;  the 
Augsburg  confession  proclaimed  in,  1 1 ; 
Si^Lsmund  defeated  by  his  brother 
duke  Charles,  20;  negotiations  with, 
137 — 143  ;  conquests  of  Gustavus 
Adoiphus,  king  of  133 :  SYred\s&iNrax> 


143,  et  teq.;  anti-monarchical  ten' 
dencies  in,  after  the  death  of  Gvsta- 
Tus  Adolphus,  211 ;  "  j^istoir  of,"  by 
Geijer,  ii.  211  (ft)  See  Gustavus 
Adolphus;  Vasa,  Gustavus;  Vass, 
duke  Charies ;  Vasa,  John,  and  Chris- 
tina of  Sweden. 

Switzerland,  the  Switzers  of  Leo  X.  and 
the  citisens  of  Faenza  break  out  into 
hostilities  on  the  very  streets,  i.  290 ; 
Jesuits  in,  440  ;  the  Roman  eatholio 
cantons  of,  join  the  Golden  or  Borro- 
mean  league,  487 ;  o£See  of  nuncio  in, 
ii.  43 — i^ ;  Jesuits  and  Capuchins  in, 
45 ;  **  Collegium  Uelveticum,"  for  the 
Roman  catholic  cantons  of,  46 ;  knights 
of  the  golden  spur  in,  ib.  See  Geneva ; 
Lucerne,  and  Jesuits. 

Sydow,  Mr.,  chaplain  to  the  king  of 
Prussia,  testimony  of ,  as  to  the  ma« 
tual  adjustment  of  the  claims  orif  church 
and  state  being  most  equitably  ar- 
ranged on  the  old  principles  of  tho 
church  of  Scotland,  i.  621  (ii.) 

Sylvius,  ^neas  (afterwards  Pius  II.), 
endeavours  to  set  on  foot  a  crusade 
against  the  Turks,  L  37,  bat  to  no 
purpose,  38  ;  extract  from  his  epistle 
to  Maier,  39  (m.) 


Tabaraud,  "  History  of  Pierre  de  Bo- 
rulle"by,ii.  53(11.) 

Tacitus,  Caius  Cornelius,  Roman  hi;}- 
torian.  successfully  studied  by  queen 
Christina  of  Sweclcn,  ii.  215. 

Tamsweg,  the  inhabitants  of,  insist  on 
partaking  of  the  communion  of  the 
Sapper  in  the  Protestant  manner,  i. 
383. 

Tanucci,  Neapolitan  minister,  a  zealous 
church  reformer,  ii.  295. 

Tasso,  Bernardo,  i.  355  ;  ii.  157  (n.) 

Taaso,  Torquato,  i.  355,  858,  377 ;  his 
description  of  the  court  of  Fcrrars 
under  Alfonso  II.,  561,  562;  his  im- 
prisonment by  the  duke,  564. 

Taxes,  papal,  references  to  various,  i. 
293.  298  ;  hearth  tax  of  Adrian  VI.. 
299 ;  repeal  of,  334  ;  augmentation  of, 
339,  598;  the  "Sussidio,"  301 ;  the 
"  Monte  della  farina  "  founded  by  Ju- 
lius III. ;  the  "  Monte  novennale  de' 
Frati "  imposed  by  Paul  IV.  on  the 
regular  monks  ;  the  "  Monte  I>ega " 
on  meat,  by  Pius  V. ;  on  wine,  dto., 
303,  305. 

Telesius,  Bernardino,  a  noted  writer  on 
physics,  i.  357. 

Telini,  Diario  de  Sebastiano  di  Branca 
de,  quoted,  i.  47  (n.) 

Tellier,  Michael  le,  a  distinguished  Je- 
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suit,  and  confessor  to  the  French  king, 
Louis  XIV..  ii.  291. 

Tcmpesti,  "  llistory  of  the  life  and  ac- 
tions of  Sixtua  V."  by,  i.  321  (n.),  384 
(II.),  461  (».) 

Templars,  knights,  property  of^  falls  by 
succession  to  Portuguese  spiritual 
knights,  i.  40. 

Terms,  scriptural,  necessity  of  carefully 
distinguishing  when  they  are  used  in 
a  scriptural  sense,  and  when  otherwise, 
i.  27  (n.) 

Temi,  the  newly  awakened  spirit  of  the 
Romish  church  suggests  a  comparison 
with  the  rivers  Nera  and  Velino,  where 
they  form  the  falls  of,  i.  377. 

Tcrracina,  beauty  of  the  landscape  near, 
i.  51. 

Testament,  New,  printed  in  Greek  by 
direction  of  Erasmus  ;  his  paraphrase 
and  commentary,  i.  65. 

Theatines,  order  of,  founded  by  Paul  IV., 
i.  207 ;  formed  for  contemplation,  and 
the  improvement  of  the  clergy,  132  ; 
not  monks,  but  regular  clergy,  133; 
radical  defect  of-;  their  canon  or  rule, 
ib.  (n.);  a  nursery  for  bishops ;  of  noble 
and  courtly  origin,  134,  308  ;  their 
monastery  at  Venice,  146  ;  difference 
between  the  Jesuits  and  the,  148  (n.); 
their  proceedings  at  Venice,  622, 623. 

Theiner's  "Sweden,"  Continuation  of; 
its  coarse  invective,  i.  436  (n.) 

Theodosius  the  Great,  edict  of,  decides 
the  supremacy  of  Christianity,  i.  18  ; 
commands  all  his  subjects  to  abide  in 
the  faith  which  St.  Peter  had  preached 
to  the  Romans,  ib. ;  edict  of,  cunningly 
worded,  10  (n.);  duke  Albert  of  Bavaria 
compared  to,  by  the  Jesuits,  405. 

Theology.  See  Protestantism;  Catholi- 
cism, Roman ;  Luther ;  Calvin,  et 
passim. 

Theoiy,Ecclesiastico- Political,  or  Theory 
of  the  connection  between  church  and 
state,  i.  502—511. 

Theresa,  St.,  reforms  the  Carmelite 
nuns  in  Spain ;  her  canon  pure  and 
simple,  makes  a  great  impression  on 
the  Roman  Catholic  world,  ii.  52. 

Thermse  or  Baths,  of  Constantino,  level- 
led with  the  ground,  by  order  of  Paul 
v.,  ii.  208. 

Thiene,  Gaetano  or  Cajetan  of,  his  can- 
onization, i.  105 ;  extreme  mildness  of 
his  temper;  his  zeal  for  reform,  131, 
132. 

Thomas  k  Kempis,  school  of;  member 
of  the  community  of  Jeronymites,  or 
"  Brothers  of  common  life,"  i.  65. 

Thomas  Aquinas,  or  Thonu&s  of  Aquino, 
styled  (by  the  scholastics)  the  **  An- 


gelic Doctor,*'  and  the  "  Angel  of  the 
Schools,"  doctrine  of,  i.  506  (n.),  585, 
586 ;  his  "  Sununa  Theologize,"  a  fa- 
vourite authority  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic church,  588 ;  ii.  292. 

Thomas,  St.,  the  Christians  of,  discov- 
ered in  India,  as  a  Nestorian  com- 
munion, ii.  99. 

Thomists,  doctrinal  system   of  the,   L 
585,  586. 

Thuanus,  or  De  Thou,  his  *•  History," 
noticed,  i.  110  (n.),  551  (n.) 

Thiingen,  Nethard  von,  bishop  of  Bam- 
berg, his  daring  zeal  for  Romanism, 
ii.  29. 

Tiberius,  a  certain  poor  author  from 
Cremona,  of  the  name  of  Piccinardi, 
composes  a  biography  of  Clement 
VIII.,  in  which  he  compares  that 
pontiff  to  ;  for  this  act  Paul  V.  causes 
him  to  be  beheaded,  i.  607. 

Tiepolo,  Paolo,  i.  257  («.),  260  (».),  261 
(«.),  267,  304,  305  (n.),  306  (n.)  308 
(n.),  310  («.),  364. 

Tignoli,  Guelphish  partisans,  i.  316. 

Tillemont,  Senastien  Lenain  de,  a  dis» 
tin^ished  historian,  favours  the  Jan- 
senists,  ii.  260. 

Tilly,  John  Tserclas,  count  of,  very  cele- 
brated general,  takes  Magdeburg  in 
May,  1631  ;  is  routed  in  the  battle  of 
Leipsic  in  September  of  same  year,  ii. 
144  ;  his  death  5th  April,  1632,  in  the 
battle  of  the  Lech,  147. 

Tiraboschi,  Girolamo,  author  of  the  great 
work  "  Storia  delta  letteratura  Ita- 
liana,"  ii.  208  (n.) 

Tithes,  papal,  references  to,  i.  40,  52, 
611,  et  t€q. 

Titles,  honorary,  very  much  in  vogue 
amongst  all  ranks  about  the  end  of 
16th  century,  1.  354. 

Tivoli  (the  ancient  Tibur),  pope  Urban 
VIII.  establishes  a  manufactory  of 
arms  at,  ii.  127;  fits  up  an  arsenal 
of  these  arms  under  the  Vatican 
library,  ib.  (n.) 

Toledo,  John  Alvarez  of,  cardinal  of  Bur- 
gos, i.  156  ;  made  an  inquisitor,  157. 

Toledo,  Fr.,  his  definition  of  Sin,  ii.  251 
(n.) 

Tolentino,  bishopric  of,  1.  331. 

Toleration  in  matters  of  religious  belief 
strenuously  disallowed  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion, i.  161,  162. 

Tonduzzi,  "  History  of  Faenza  "  by,  i. 
290. 

Torella,countess  Ludovica,her  good  works 
in  favour  of  the  Bamabites,  i.  136. 

Tprregiani,  cardinal,  papal  minister : 
his  secularity  and  want  of  spiritual 
mindedness ;  makes  tho  cause  of  the 
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Jesuits  his  own,  and  thus  strcngthons 
his  position  at  court,  ii.  297. 

Torres,  bishop,  papal  nuncio,  i.  360 ;  ii. 
25  (M.) 

Tortosa,  cardinal  of,  i.  75. 

Tosco,  cardinal,  i.  369. 

Toulouse,  French  city,  Jesuits  at,  i.  480 ; 
Roman  Catholic  militarv  denization 
of,  486. 

Toumay,  John  Montagna  is  the  first 
who  introduces  the  Jesuits  into,  i. 
454. 

Traditions,  Roman  Catholic,  rererence 
due  to,  i.  151,  155 ;  how  receired  by 
Protestants,  Romanists,  and  Jansen- 
ists,  ii.  250. 

Tra«i:edy,  Italian,  i.  57,  61. 

Trajan,  the  pillars  of,  restored  by  Sixtus 
v.,  i.  348. 

Trent,  the  council  of,  Paul  III.  conycnes, 
i.  150  ;  his  objects  ;  transfers  it  from 
Trent  to  Bologna,  189  ;  the  imperial 
bishops  remain  in  Trent,  191  ;  its 
third  and  later  convocation,  241 ;  vio* 
lent  disputes  at,  242,  et  tea.;  tho 
French  prelates  adhere  to  the  German 
overtures  for  reform,  243;  the  Spanish 
oppose  them ;  the  other  three  nations 
out-numbered  by  tho  Italians ;  their 
mutual  taunts  and  violent  altercations, 
244,  et  teq.;  prosperous  issue  of,  255, 
et  teq.;  the  most  important  council  of 
modem  times;  reforms  effected  by,  256; 
decrees  of,  555  ;  ii.  56  ;  Paul  Sarpi's 
*•  History  of,"  70  (n.),  06  (n.),  153 
(n.),  155  (n.) 

Trdvcs,  the  archbishop  of,  i.  39  ;  410, 
et  seq.;  Protestants,  Ac.  of,  383,  397, 
503  ;  bishop  James  von  Eltz,  electoral 
prince  of;  his  flaming  seal  in  favour 
of  popery,  409,  et  seq.;  lays  siege  to 
the  city ;  is  victorious,  and  enforces 
obedience  on  the  citiiens;  excludes 
the  Protestants  from  his  court ;  effects 
of  this  act  on  the  nobility,  411 ;  arch- 
bishops of,  410,  et  seq.;  the  papists 
pretend  to  exhibit  the  coat  of  our  Lord 
at.  ii.  320  («.) 

Trinita,  count  della,  threatens  violence 
to  Michael  Ghislieri  (ailcrwards  Pius 
V.)  when  an  inquisitor,  i.  261. 

Trinity,  Holy,  sanctuary  dedicated  to 
the,  on  the  top  of  Goswcinstcin,  visited 
now-a-days  bv  countless  pilgrims,  but 
in  1587  found  by  the  bishop  of  Bam- 
berg quite  forsaken  and  desolate ; 
effect  of  this  state  of  things  on  his 
feelings  and  on  his  subsequent  line  of 
conduct,  i.  463. 

"  Triumi)h  of  Charlemagne,"  a  poem  by 
Ludovici,  i.  64  (n.) 

Tro|)ca,  Tcofilo  di,  severity  of.  i.  157. 


Tmchien,  cardinal  Otto,  a  lealous  aBti- 
protestant,  i.  380,  398. 

Tniohsess,  (jrebhard,  dector  and  artlh 
bishop  of  Cologne,  anti-Romanist,  L 
428  ;  resolves  to  become  a  Lutbenui, 
and  to  marry,  yet  withooi  mignii^ 
his  bishopric ;  enters  the  city  of  Bonn 
in  triumph,  456.     See  Cologne. 

Turkey,  Jesuit  missions  estaUished  st 
Constantinople,  the  c]q>ital  of,  iL  100. 

Turks,  earnest  call  to  resist  the,  not  re- 
sponded to,  i.  37,  42  ;  their  war  with 
the  emperor,  40,  00,  117,  182 ;  take 
Belgrade  and  Rhodes,  77 ;  overran 
Hungary,  87,  507 ;  thfdr  war  with 
Venice,  146,  182 ;  their  aid  invoked 
by  Paid  IV.  against  Spain',  217;  their 
attempts  upon  Malta  and  Cyprus,  274, 
415 ;  routed  in  the  battle  of  Lepanto, 
275  ;  their  ill  success  In  the  war  with 
Austria  and  Innocent  XI.,  ii.  278. 

Tuscany,  influence  of  the  Medici  in,  i. 
43,  75,  88,  89  ;  Inquisition  in,  161 : 
Cosmo  receives  the  title  and  crown  of 
grand  duke  of,  268;  political  and 
military  affidrs  of,  610,  Oil. 

Tymau,  Nicolas  Olahus,  archbishop  of 
Gran  in  Hungary,  founds  a  college  of 
Jesuits  in,  i.  390. 

Tyrol,  the,  Romanism  of.  i.  392,  308, 
469,  et  seq. ;  archduke  Leopold  of,  ii. 
103. 

U 

Umiliati  or  Humiliate,  order  of,  St. 
Charles  Borromco  wishes  to  reform 
the  ;  consequences  of  this,  i.  270. 

Unigenitus,  papal  bull  issued  by  Clement 
XI.,  ii.  292. 

Universities  and  colleges  of  Italy,  &c. 
See  Cologne;  Dillingen;  Douay;  Fer- 
rara;  Heidelberg;  Ingoldstadt;  Lima; 
Mainz;  Mexico;  Paris;  Rome;  Vienna, 
and  Wittenberg. 

Unterwalden,  Melchicr  Lussi,  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  Charles  Borromeo, 
landamman  of,  i.  441. 

Up.sala,  archbishopric  of,  ii.  9, 12;  coun- 
cil of.  II,  13,  14. 

Urban,  bishop  of  Laybach,  father  con- 
fessor of  Ferdinand  I.,  attends  tho 
future  emperor  to  the  diet  of  Augsburg 
in  1550,  i.  394. 

Urban  VII..  John  Baptist  Castagna, 
succeeds  Sixtus  V. ;  his  death,  i.  532. 

Urban  VIII.,  cardinal  Maffeo  Barberini, 
succeeds  Gregory  XV.,  ii.  104,  126 ; 
not  wholly  confided  in  at  first,  104  ; 
his  bias  towards  France,  107,  130 ; 
raises  troops  for  the  recovery  of  tlw 
Grisons,  108  ;  warmly  supports  tlie 
idea  of  gaining  over  the    Lutheran 
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prlnoee ;  not  satisfied  with  the  peace 
of  Augsbarg,  113;  projecta  an  attack 
upon  England,  113,  et  seq. ;  his  policy 
in  the  amiir  of  the  succession  to  the 
duchy  of  Mantua,  125-131 ;  his  early 
history.  126 ;  character  of,  125-130  ; 
his  poems  abound  in  wit  and  dexterity; 
but  their  metre  not  rery  becoming  in  a 
Christian  poet,  1 29 ;  his  brilliant  tuents 
only  senre  to  increase  his  self-conceit, 
which  is  enormous,  130  ;  results  of  his 
opposition  to  Austria,  133,  145,  149 ; 
the  emperor  complains  of  his  treachery, 
145 :  the  Spaniards  protest  against  his 
conduct,  146;  his  secular  policy,  153; 
states  of  the  church  in  the  times  of, 
156 ;  the  Italian  states  oppose  the 
pope,  176,  et  seq. ;  fortifies  Rome, 

178  ;  his  devices  to  procure  money, 

179  ;  absolves  the  duke  of  Parma  from 
excommunication,  and  reinstates  him 
in  Castro  ;  is  forced  to  sign  the  peace 
of  Castro ;  his  mental  distress,  and 
death,  181  ;  "  Life"  of,  by  Nicoletti, 
ib.  (n.) ;  allusions  to,  127,  131,  165, 
169,  198,  201,  209,  231,  235  ;  his 
brother  Charles,  169,  172. 

Urbino,  fort,  or  Castelfranco,  built  by 
pope  Urban  VIII.  and  called  after  his 
name,  ii.  127. 

Urbino,  Ciesar  Borgia's  crafty  attempt 
upon  duke  of,  i.  46;  inheritance  of, 
49 ;  attack  of  Leo  X.  upon ;  aided 
by  the  French,  70  ;  is  united  with 
Cfamerino  by  the  marriage  of  Guide- 
baldo  II.  with  the  heiress  of  Cameriiio, 
183;  lapses  to  the  papal  see,  ii.  156 — 
161 ;  Francis  Maria,  duke  of,  marries 
Lucrctia,  a  Ferrarese  princess,  158  ; 
her  death  without  issue,  159 ;  marries 
again  and  has  a  son,  ib.  et  seq.  ;  dis- 
solute habits  of  this  son  cause  his 
death,  160 ;  a  fief  o?  the  papal  see, 
ib. ;  death  of  Francis  in  1631,  161  ; 
Monsignore  de  Angelis  bishop  of,  240. 

Ursuline  nuns,  the,  in  France,  ii.  53. 

Utraquists,  or  Calixtins,  a  sect  of  the 
Hussites  in  Bohemia,  the  distinctive 
difference  between  them  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  stated,  ii.  72  (n. ) 

Utrecht,  archi-episcopal  church  of,  ii. 
292. 


Valcamonica,  the  peasantry  of;  their 
devotion  to  St.  Charles  Borromeo, 
archbishop  of  Milan,  i.  269,  270. 

Valdez,  John,  a  Spaniard,  propagates 
the  doctrine  of  "Justification  in 
Naples,  i.  108  ;  his  extraordinary  in- 
fluence there  ;  his  moral  and  religious 
character,  109. 


Valentin,  Philip,  flees  from  the  Inquisi- 
tion to  Trent,  i.  159. 

Valentinian  III.  maintains  the  supre- 
macy of  the  pope  of  Rome,  i.  1 8 ;  edict 
of,  mentioned  by  Planck,  19  (n.) 

Valerian,  bishop  of  Wilna,  founds  a  Je- 
suit school,  i.  432,  433. 

Valerian,  a  Capuchin,  opposes  the  views 
of  Urban  VIII.  in  regard  to  the  edict 
of  restitution,  ii.  148. 

Valier,  Augustine,  a  very  conscientious 
and  learned  man,  i.  366. 

Valignano,  Father,  Jesuit,  founds  300 
churches  and  30  Jesuit  houses  in  Ja- 
pan; his  death  in  1606,  ii.  98. 

Vjule,  marchioness  della,  i.  222. 

Valois,  House  of,  i.  184. 

Valteline,  the  government  of,  strictly 
Roman  Catholic ;  in  the  diooese  of 
Como,  ii.  46 ;  bandit  chief  of,  65 ; 
political  arrangements  for  the  promo- 
tion of  Roman  Catholic  interests  in, 
104,  109, 131. 

Varano,  Italian  House  of,  i.  49 ;  last 
member  of  the  House  of,  and  heiress 
of  Camerino  marries  Guidobaldo  II. 
duke  of  Urbino,  and  thus  unites  the 
two  Houses ;  hostile  procedure  of  Paul 
III.  in  consequence,  183. 

Vasa,  Gustavus,  a  zealous  Protestant,  i. 
380;  sons  of,  433;  ii.  11. 

Vasa, duke  Charles ( Charles IX. ),young- 
est  son  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  and  father 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  a  eealous  Pro- 
testant, is  recognized  by  the  council  • 
lors  of  state  as  governor  of  the  king- 
dom in  the  absence  of  king  Sigismund 
his  nephew,  ii.  11. 

Vasa,  John,  king  of  Sweden  (John  III.), 
second  son  of  Gustavus,  account  of  his 
studies,  i.  433 ;  sends  an  ambassador 
to  Rome ;  popish  attempts  to  convert 
him,  434,  et  seq.;  failure  of  these,  436; 
b  absolved  for  having  caused  bis 
brother  ( Erik  XI V. )  to  be  assassinated, 
435  ;  his  disgust  at  popery,  436  ;  his 
death  and  successor,  ii.  9,  11  ;  bin 
liturgy  condemned  by  the  council  of 
Upsala,  11. 

Vatican,  residence  of  the  popes,  visited 
in  Leo  X.'s  time  for  the  sake  of  its 
antique  works  of  art,  i.  61,  77;  ar- 
chives of  the,  93  (ii.)  ;  printing-press 
of  the,  334 ;  renewed  by  Julius  II., 
344. 

Vega,  Lope  de,  great  Spanish  dramatist, 
i.  510. 

Veit,  St.,  the  inhabitants  of,  insist  on 
partaking  of  the  communion  in  both 
kinds,  i.  383;  Paul  Sarpi's  father 
migrates  from,  to  Venice,  616. 

Venafro,  the  principality  of,  given  l>y 
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Siztus  y.  to  one  of  his  grand  nephews, 
ii.  166. 

Venddme,  duke  of,  i.  184. 

Venetians,  their  great  authority  in  Lom- 
hardy,  i.  43  ;  are  excommunicated  hy 
pope  Sixtus  IV.,  44 ;  regard  Csnar 
Boma's  atrocious  acts  with  seeming 
indifference,  and  why,  48 ;  depriyed  of 
the  sea  coasts  of  the  papal  states  by 
Julius  II.,  50,  51 ;  a  Venetian  army 
supports  the  Milanese  in  Uieir  revolt 
against  the  Imperialists,  84. 

Venice,  the  common  place  of  refuge  for 
the  literati  of  Rome  and  the  patriots 
of  Florence,  i.  106 ;  constitution  of, 
119,  283,  284,  614,  625;  charitable 
and  educational  institutions  founded 
by  Miani  in,  135  ;  Theatine  monas* 
tery  in,  146 :  war  between  Turkey 
and,  146,  182,  275,  304  ;  Inquisition 
in,  161 ;  Jesuits  in,  1(13.  622,  626;  ac- 
cedes to  an  unfaTourable  peace,  184  ; 
Paul  III.  contemplates  an  alliance 
with,  but  procrastinates,  105, 196 ;  its 
policy,  196,  268  ;  power  of  the  nobles 
of,  283  ;  history  of  the  dissensions  be- 
tween Rome  and,  608-629  ;  church 
and  clergy  of,  612,  621,  e<  teq.;  628 ; 
Venetian  printing-press,  612;  the 
Doge  and  all  the  goveminff  powers  of, 
excommunicated  by  Paul  V.,  621 ; 
college  of,  622,  G25,  626,  628. 

Venier.his  "  Relatione  di  Francia,"  1689, 
quoted,  ii.  276. 

Venturelli,  a  Gibelline  faction,  i.  316. 

Verden,  bishoprio  of,  falls  into  the  hands 
of  the  Protestants,  i.  385. 

Verdun,  French  town,  the  Jesuits  settle 
in,  i.  479. 

Verger,  John  du,  like  Jansenius,  imbibes 
deeply  the  doctrines  of  Augustine ;  be- 
comes abbot  of  St.  Cyran ;  his  ascetic 
habits  at  Paris;  thrown  into  prison 
by  Richelieu;  dies  in  1043,  ii.  264 — 
257. 

Vergerio,  bishop,  i.  111. 

Verona,  the  church  of,  admirably  regu- 
kted  by  J.  Matteo  Giberti,  i.  268. 

Vervins,  peace  of,  between  Ilenry  IV. 
and  Philip  II.  (May  2,  1598),  chiefly 
brought  about  by  Clement  VIIT.,  i. 
595. 

Vettori,  Francis,  quoted,  i.  09,  70  («.), 
73  (n.) ;  84  (n.) ;  88  (n.) ;  Historian 
oflUly,  88(n.) 

V^icini,  Gibelline  partisans,  i.  316. 

Vico,  marquis  of;  his  son  Galeacius 
Caraccioli,  nephew  of  Paul  IV.,  and 
his  "  Life  "  by  Beza,  i.  223,  (n.) 

Vida,  Mark  Jerome,  his  talents  as  a  Latin 
improvisator,  captivate  Leo  X.,  i.  56. 

Vida,  Ottoncl,  a  disciple  of  Vergerio; 


opinions  of,  in  respect  of  church  disci- 
pline, i.  111. 

Vienna,  the  bishop  of,  proposes  that  the 
Protestants  should  be  required  to  re- 
nounce their  principles,  L  116,117; 
college  of,  liberally  supported  by  Gre- 
gory XIII.,  Sll  ;  university  of,  385, 
467;  the  first  Jesuit  rector  of;  Jesuit 
schools  of,  400  ;  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jesuits,  ii.  75  (n.)     See  Rudolph  II. 

Vienne,  bishop  of,  ii.  84. 

Vienne,  la,  a  river  of  Fnuioe  (a  tributary 
of  the  Loire),  miracle  said  to  have 
happened  to  Clevis  in  regard  to  the 
passage  of,  i.  20. 

Vieta,  Francis,  the  works  of,  amended 
by  Sarpi,  L  618. 

Viglienna,  Spanish  ambassador  at  Rome 
his  warlike  policy,  i.  624. 

Villanova,  Francis,  Jesuit,  in  Alcala,  i. 
163. 

ViUele,  Father,  of  Bourdeaux,  his  succes 
in  making  converts  to  Romanism,  ii. 
83. 

ViUeroy,  French  minister,  his  desire  for 
peace,  i.  624. 

Visconti,  £.  Q.  (Ennio  Quirino),  on  the 
Pius-Clementine  museum,  noticed,  i. 
16  (n.) 

Visitation,  order  of  the,  founded  by 
Francis  de  Sales,  and  hb  friend  Mdre 
Chantal ;  their  object  in  its  formation, 
ii.  62. 

Vitelleschi  approves  of  the  conclusion 
come  to  by  the  commission  appointed 
to  consider  the  lawfulness  of  papal 
donations,  ii.  171. 

Vitelleschi,  Mutio,  general  of  the  Jesuits, 
his  laxity  in  the  admission  of  mem- 
bers, ii.  245  ;  his  mild,  placable  tem- 
per, 246. 

Vitelli,  Italian  House  of,  i.  49. 

Vitello,  Vitellozw),  cardinal,  i.  222. 

Viterbo,  its  peculiar  productions,  i.  280; 
priors  of,  282. 

Vittoria,  Spanish  ship  returns  from  the 
first  circumnavigation  of  the  globe  a 
day  later  than  is  indicated  by  her  log- 
book ;  this  difficulty  solved  by  Caspar 
Contarini,  i.  118,  119. 

Volterra,  Fra  Antonio  of,  a  zealous  friend 
of  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  Justifica- 
tion, i.  112. 

Vossius,  Isaac,  of  Leydcn,  repairs  to 
Stockholm  by  the  invitation  of  queen 
Christina,  whom  he  instructs  in  the 
Greek  language,  ii.  214,  218. 

Vulgate,  the,  i.  112,  151,  156. 

W 

Wadding,  Luca,  a  Minorite,  disadvises 
the  condemnation  of  Jansenius's  book, 
ii.  263. 
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Wall»  Sponiah  minister,  a  sealous  oharoh 
reformer,  ii.  295. 

Waldeok,  Bernard  Ton,  his  yaeillatioa  in 
regard  to  his  religioas  profession,  i, 
458  (n.) 

Wald  cantons,  St.  Charles  Borromeo's 
influence  and  allies  in  the,  i.  441 . 

Wallenstein  (Albert,  count  of  Wald- 
stein),  an  illustrious  Austrian  general, 
ii.  119,  120,  141,  143;  his  command- 
ing enei^;  ardent  deyotion  of  the 
array  to ;  is  dismissed  the  imperial 
semoe,  143. 

Walloons,  the,i.  393,  443;  theprorinces 
of,  highly  Roman  Catholic,  445;  terri- 
tory of,  invaded,  446;  deserted  by  their 
leaders,  448;  permit  the  return  of  the 
Spaniards,  450. 

Walpurgis,  St.,  reputed  efficacy  of  the 
dew  that  dropped  from  his  grayc,  i. 
400. 

Walther,  Hans,  routs  the  Swiss,  i.  219. 

War,  outbreak  of  the  Thirty  Tears' 
War,  ii.  56—64. 

Wartburg,  castle  of,  the  secret  place  of 
Luther's  confinement,  i.  72. 

Wassiljowitsch,  or  Vasilovitch,  Tyan  IV., 
czar  of  Russia,  the  Jesuit  Po8seyin*s 

W  mission  to,  by  order  of  Grregory  XIII. 
ii.  21. 

Waywodeship  of  Pomerellia  obtained  by 
the  Starost  Lewis  of  Mortangen,  and 
why,  ii.  6. 

Weissenberg,  Frederick,  count  palatine, 
defeated  in  the  battle  of,  8th  Novehi. 
1620,  and  a  death-blow  giyen  to  all 
his  ambitious  projects,  ii.  64,  67. 

Weller,  Gerhard,  his  zeal  as  a  Jesuit,  i. 
463. 

Wellington,  duke  of,  English  prime  mi- 
nister, reluctantly  passes  the  "  Catho- 
lic Emancipation"  bill,  ii.  323. 

Wenoeslaus,  St.,  Ferdinand  II.  foiled  by 
pope  Urban  VIII.  in  his  wish  to  have 
this  saint  admitted  into  the  Roman 
kalendar,  ii.  134. 

Westphalia,  Lutheranism  in,  i.  383,  456, 
457  ;  Catholicism  re-appears  in,  457  ; 
by  the  treaty  o^  in  1648,  peace  is  at 
length  restored  between  the  two  great 
coimicting  religious  parties,  ii.  151; 
influence  of  queen  Christina  of  Swe- 
den in  bringing  about  the  peace  of, 
212. 

Wheler,  Sir  George,  an  English  travel- 
ler, accompanies  Dr.  Jacob  Spon 
through  Italy  and  Greece  in  1675  and 
1676;  the  fruit  of  their  travels  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  "  Voyage  d' 
Italic  et  de  Grdce,"  ii.  210  (n.) 

Wiborg.  Lutheran  bishopric  founded  at, 
i.  380. 


Wled,  count  of,  is  friendly  to  the  re- 
formed doctrine,  i.  456. 

Wilibald's  day,  St.,  the  Jesuits  enter 
Ingoldstadt  on,  7th  July  1556,  i.  396. 

Will,  doctrines  concerning  the  freedom 
of  the,  i.  586,  587,  588;  ii.  251,  ib. 
(n.);  Edwards  on  the  '*  Freedom  of 
the  Wm,"  588  (n.) 

WHliam  of  Nassau,  prince  of  Orange 
(WiUiam  III.  of  England)  and  Mary 
II.  ascend  the  English  throne,  and 
secure  the  ascendancy  of  the  Protes- 
tant religion  to  this  country  for  ever, 
ii.  278. 

William  IV.  of  Hesse,  the  Romanists  en- 
tertain hopes  of  gaining  him  over  to 
their  cause,  i.  476. 

Wilna,  houses  of  the  protestants  in,  de- 
stroyed by  the  Romanists,  ii.  27. 

Winchester,  St.  Boniface's  letter  to 
Daniel,  bishop  of,  i.  22  (n.) 

Wippo,  the  Ilistoruin  of  Conrad  II. 
(called  the  Salic,  duke  of  Franconia, 
king  of  Germany,  and  emperor  of  the 
Romans),  quoted,  i.  26. 

Wittenberg,  Campeggi's  proposal  to  ex- 
communicate the  university  of,  L  90, 
382,  399;  protestantism  in,  382. 

Wittgenstein,  count  of,  favours  the  re- 
formed doctrine,  i.  456. 

Wladislow,  or  Vladiskv,  Polish  prince, 
eldest  son  of  Sigismund  III.  of  Poland, 
his  views  on  Moscow,  ii.  61 ;  when 
elected  Wladislow  IV.  of  Poland,  moro 
tolerant  of  the  Protestants  than  his 
father,  152. 

Wolf,  his  "  History  of  the  Catholic 
Church  under  Pius  VI."  noticed,  ii. 
309  (n.) 

Wolgast,  battle  of,  gained  by  Ferdinand 
II.  against  the  protestants,  in  1629, 
ii.  112  (n.) 

Wolsey,  cardinal,  becomes  pope's  legate ; 
unites  in  his  own  person  the  spiritual 
and  secular  power,  i.  40 ;  reference  to 
a  letter  of  his  in  regard  to  church  re- 
form, 99  (n.) 

Works,  good,  and  Merit,  the  doctrine  of. 
discussed  at  the  Council  of  Trent  and 
elsewhere,  i.  152,  586,  587. 

Worid,  the,  change  in  the  general  afl^irs 
of,  and  internal  fermentation  in,  ii. 
289—294. 

Worms,  diet  of,  Ijeo  X.  forms  an  alli- 
ance with  Charles  V.  at  the,  in  1521, 
i.  72. 

Wibrtemberg,  duke  and  duchy  of,  i.  97, 
98;  ii  39;  spread  of  the  reformed  re- 
ligion in,  98  ;  conventual  establish- 
ments of,  alienated,  385 ;  the  duke  of, 
joins  the  protestant  "  Union,"  ii.  39. 

Wurzburg,  protestantism   prevails   in. 
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i.  881,  401;  Jesuits  at,  398, 462;  mea- 
sores  of  Julius  Echter,  bishop  of,  to 
advance  Romanism,  461— -464;  ii.  39, 
59,  72. 

X 

Xaintes,  the  bishop  of,  ii.  84. 

Xavier,  St.  Francis,  his  intimacy  with 
Ignatius,  at  the  oniTersity  of  Paris, 
i.  143,  144;  is  sent  to  the  East  Indies 
by  John  III.  of  Portupl,  103;  styled 
the  "Apostle  of  the  Indies/'  and  canon- 
ised, ii.  68,  70;  his  labours  and  death, 
94. 

Xavler,  Jerome,  nephew  of  Francis,  his 
mission  to  the  court  of  Akbar,  em^ 
peror  of  Hindostan,  ii.  95. 


Taguellon  or  Jagellon,  a  pagan  prince, 
marries,  in  1385,  IIodTige,  queen  of 
Poland  (daughter  of  Louis,  king  of 
Hungary),  who  conyerts  him  to  Chris- 
tianity; his  death  in  1434  at  the  age 
of  84,  after  a  brilliant  reign  of  48 
years,  ii.  5  (n.),  6  (n.)  See  Fjadislas 
IV. 

Tpres,  Jesuits  of,  i.  454;  Jansenius  called 
the  **  Augustine  of  Tpres/'  because 
bishop  of,  ii.  254,  257  (n.) 


Zacharia,  one  of  the  founders   of  the 
Barnabites,  i.  136.  I 


Zagarola,  the  principality  of,  boogbt 
from  the  Fameses  for  the  relatiTes  of 
Gregory  XV..  U.  108. 

Zamoisky  (John-Sarius)  an  illustriooa 
statesman  and  general,  higfa-chanoel- 
lor  of  Poland,  ii.  9,  23,  €t  seq. 

Zane,  Marino,  member  of  a  literary  so- 
ciety, i.  516  (n.) 

Zanetti,  Guide,  of  Fano,  perseented  for 
his  religious  opinions,  flees  to  Padua ; 
is  given  up  by  the  Venetians  to  pope 
Pius  v.,  i.  268. 

2^brzydow8ki,  palatine  of  Cracow,  ii.  24; 
is  favourable  to  the  Protestant  cause, 
but  is  at  length  compelled  to  submit 
to  Sigismund  III.,  who  takes  up  the 
cause  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  25. 

Zeno,  Rainier,  his  "  Relatione "  from 
Rome  quoted  in  regard  to  the  temper 
and  talents  of  Lewis  Ludovisio.  nephew 
of  Gregory  XV.,  ii.  68  (n.) 

Zips,  a  county  in  Hungary,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Colocsa  endeavours  to  brins 
back  to  Romanism  the  13  towns  of, 
it.  33. 

Zoni,  ambassador,  his  **  Relatione" 
quoted,  as  to  Leo  X.*s  character,  i. 
62  (n.),  69  (n.) 

Zrinyi,  count  Adam,  expels  20  Protes 
tant  pastors  from  Ilungary,  ii.  76. 

Zug,  the  canton  of,  i.  488. 

Zutphen  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  i.  4r>7. 
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